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Everytliing that is marvellous carries "with it much that 
is iustructive^ andj in this sense, Ten Thousand T^^onderful 
Things/’ may be made useful for the highest' educational 
purposes. Events vrhich happen in the regtdar course have 
I no claim to a place in any work that professes to he a regis- 
i{ ,ti3r of what is uncommon ; and were we to select such 
* W onders only as are capable of familiar demonstration, we 
should destroy their right to be deemed wondrous, and, at 
the same time, defeat the very object which we profess to 
have in view. A marvel once explained away ceases to he 
1 a marvel. For this reason, while rejecting everything that 
is obviously fictitious and untrue, we have not hesitated to 
insert many incidents which appear at first sight to be wholly 
incredible. 

• In the present work, inter^^g Scenes from Nature, 
Curiosities of Art, Costume and Customs of a bygone 
period rather predominate j but we have devoted many of 
its pages to descriptions of remarkable Occurrences, beau- 
tiful Landscapes, stupendous Water-falls, and sublime Sea- 
; pieces. It is true that some of our illustrations may not 
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be beautiful according to tbie sense in wliicli the word is 
generally used ; but they are all tbe more curious and 
characteristic, as well as truthful, on that account ; for 
whatever is lost of beauty, is gained by accuracy. What 
is odd or quaint, strange or startling, rarely possesses much 
claim to the picturesque and refined. Scrape the rust off 
an antique coin, and, while you make it look more shining, 
you invariably render it worthless in the eyes of a collector/ 
To polish up a fact which derives its value either from the 
strangeness of its nature, or from the quaintness of its narra- 
tion, is like the obliterating process of scrubbing up a 
painting by one of the old masters. It looks all the cleaner 
for the operation, but, the chances are, it is spoilt as a work 
of art. 

We trust it is needless to say that we have closed our- 
pages against everything that can be considered objec-' 
tionable in its tendency ; and, while every statement in 
this volume has been culled with conscientious care froin 
authentic, although not generally accessible, sources, ^vi} 
have scrupulously rejected every line that could give offence, 
and endeavoured, in accordance with what we urofess in 

j. 

our title-page, to amuse by the eccentric, to startle by the 
unexpected, and to astonish by the marvellous. 
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TEN THOUSAND 


WONDERFUL THINGS. 


piTN’ismiEXTs rN rnovrN'cm. towtcs in' the oldex time. 


The instruments most in vogue vutli our ancestors were thi'ee — the 
cucking-stool, the hranli, and the tumhrel. 

The Cucking-stool vas used hy tlic pond in man}' village greens 
ahout one hundred years ago or little more, and then deemed the best 
corrective of a scolding voman. 

By the sea,’ tJio quay offeicd a convenient spot. The barbican, at 
Plymouth; vas a locality, doubtless terrible to ofl’enders, however care- 



less of committing their wordy nuisance of scolding. Two poimds 
were paid for a cucking-stool atLeiccster in 1768. Since that it has been 
placed at the door of q notorious scold as a warning. Upon admission to 
the House of Correction at Liverpool, a woman had to undergo the 
severity of the cucldng-stool till a little before the year 1803, when 
Mr. James Heild wrote to. Dr. Lettsom. The pump in the men’s eoiut 
was the whipping-post for females, wliich discipline continued, though 
not weekly. 

Kingslon-upon-Thaines, 

1572. The making of the cucking-stool . 

Iron work for the same .... 

Timber for the same ..... 
p Three brasses for the same, and throe wheels 


s. (I. 
8 0 

3 0 
7 6 

4 10 


£13 4 

, At Marlborough, in 1625, a man had id, for his help at the eucking of 
Joan Heal. 


1 
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I'EN THOUSAND WONDEEUDL THINGS? 


Gravesend. 

1636. The porters for ducking of Goodwife Campion 
Two porters for laying up tke ducking-stool 



The Branlc, for taming shrews, w^as 
preferred to the cucldng-stool in some 
counties, and was used there for the 
same pui-pose. The brank was in 
favour in the northern coxmties, and 
in Worcestershire, though there were, 
notwithstanding, some of the other 
instruments of punishment used, called 
in that county gum-stools. 

The brank was put over the liead, 
and was fastened with a padlock. 
There are entries at Worcester about 
mending the “ scould’s bridle and cords 
for the same.” 

The cucldng-stool not only endan- 
gered the health of the party, but also 
gave the tongue liberty ’twixt every 
dip. The brank was put over the 
head, and Avas fastened Avith a pad- 
lock. 


The tumbrel was a low-rolling cart or carriage (in law Latin, turn- 
herella) Avhich was used as a punishment of disgrace and infamy. Millers, 
when they stole corn, were chastised by the tumbrel. Persons AA^ere 
sometimes fastened Avdth an iron chain to a tumbrel, and conveyed bare- 
headed Avith din and cry throxxgh the principal streets of toAvns. 



T3IK TtrsruBEii. 


Court of JIusiings Book., 1581. {Lyme.) 

^ “ The jury present that the tumbrel! be repahed and maintained from 
lime to time, according to the statute.” 

In 1583, Mr. Mayor was to provide a tumbrel before All Saints Day, 
under a penalty of lOs. 



MAKVKLLOUS, RARE, CURIOUS, AND QUAINT. 
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ANCIEN-T SIETHOD OF KEEPING A "WASHING ACCOUNT. 
Skakc-rley Marmion, in his “Antiquary,” says : — 

“ I must rcv’ronoo and prefer the precedent 
Times before these, whieh eonsum’d their wits in 
Experiments ; and ’twas a Aurtuous 
Emulation amongst them, that nothing 
“Wliieh might profit posterity should perish.” 



"Without a Ml adherence to this dictum, wc -would nevertheless admit 
that we' are indebted to the past for the germ of many of our most im- 
portant discoveries. The ancient "washing tablet, although of humble 
pretensions to notice, is yet a proof of the simple and eifective means ^ 
frequently adopted in olden times for the economy of time and ma- 
tenals* 

A reference to the engraving obviates a lengthened explanation. It 
ivvill there be seen that if the mistress of a family has fifteen 
' covers, or so many collars, or so many hands, to be mentmned m the 
.^washing account, she can turn the circular dial, by means of the button 
< or handle, to the number corresponding with the rough mark at to 
bottom of the dial, above which is written sheets, table-cloths, &c. _ J-his 
" simple and ingenious contrivance, obviates the necessity of keeping a 

book. . • i 1 

The original “washing board,” from which the engravmg is men, 
was of a larger size, and showed the numbers very distinctly, bimuar 
dials may be made of either ivory or metal. 
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TEN THOTJSAND WONDERFUL THINGS,* 


THE HAIR. 


The quality and colour of the hair was a subject of speculative 
theory for the ancients. Lanlc hair was considered indicative of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice ; yet the head of Napoleon was guiltless of a eiiid ! 
Frizzly hair was thought an indication of coarseness and clumsiness. The 
hair most hi esteem, was that terminating in ringlets. Dares, the liis- 
torian, states that Achilles and Ajax Telamon had curling locks ; such 
also was the hair of Timon, the Athenian. As to the Emperor Augustus, 
nature had favom’ed him ivith such redundant locks, that no hau'-dresser 
in Rome could produce the like. Auburn or light brown hair was 
thought the most distinguished, as portending intelligence, industry, a 
peaceful disposition, as well as great susceptibility to the tender passion. 
Castor and Pollux had brown hair ; so also had Menelaus. Black hair 
does not appear to have been esteemed by the Romans ; but red was an 
object of aversion. Ages before the time of Judas, red hair was thought 
a mark of reprobation, both in the case of Tjqihon, who deprived his 
brother of the sceptre of Egypt, and Nebuchadnezzar who acquired it in 
expiation of his atrocities. Even the donlcey ti'ibe suffered from this 
ill-omened visitation, according to the proverb of “ wicked as a red ass.” 
Asses of that colour were held in such detestation among the Copths, that 
every year they sacrificed one by hinling it from a high wall. 


THE FIRST COFFEE HOUSE IH lOHEON. 

Coffee is a native of Ainbia, supposed by some to have been the chief 
ingredient of the old Lacedemonian brotli. The use of this berry was 
not known in England till the year 1657, at which time Mi’. D. Edwards, 
a Tui'key merchant, on liis return from Smyrna to London, brought udth 
one Pasquet Rossee, a Greek of Ragusa, who was used to prepare 
this liquor for his master every morning, who, by the way, never waked 
company. The merchmt, therefore, in order to get rid of a crowd of 
Alf "" coffee-house, which he did in 

S' Won? coffee-house opened 


EATING FOR A WAGER. 

The handbill, of winch the subjoined is a literal copy, was circulatec 
by the keeper of the pubhc-house at which the sliittonv was tn linSSS 
as an attraction for aU the neighboui’hood to Avituess •— ^ ^ ^ ^ 

LtV for a iager 0 ®^ve thedayofoui 

bacon, a bushel of French beans, with two pounds of Imtte^a^q^rtern 
loaf, and to di'mk a gallon of strong beer !” 'farcer, a quaitern 

FOX KIILEP By A SWAN. 

At Peusey, a swan sitting on her e‘’’"’s on onp cirip r 
observed a fox sivimniing towards her 'from ^Fp^p^ of the nver, 
judging she could best grapple ndth the fox iu ’ Tightly 

plunged into the water, and after heathm him off ^ 
ber wings, at length succeeded in di’ounini hS ^ ^ 



MARVELLOUS, RARE, CURIOUS, AND QUAINT. O 

HIGHWAYMEN IN 1782. 

On Wednesday, tlie 9tli January, 1782, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, as Anthony Todd, Esq., Secretary to the Post-ofSce, was going in 
his carriage to his house at Walthamstow to dinner, and another gentle- 
man with him, he was stopt within a small distance of his house by two 
highwaymen, one of whom held a pistol to the eoachman’s hreast, whilst 
the other, ivith a handkerchief over his face, robbed Mr. Todd and the 
gentleman of their gold watches and what money they had about them. 
As soon as Mr.. Todd got home all his men-servants were moimted on 
horses, and pursued the highwaymen ; they got intelligence of their passing 
Lee-hridge, and rode on to Shoreditch ; but could not leam anj’thing 
farther of them. 

The same evening a gentleman going along Aldermanbury, near the 
church, was accosted hy a man with an enquiiy as to the time ; on which 
the gentleman pulled out his gold watch. The man immediately said, 
“I 'must have that watch and your money, sir, so don’t make a noise.” 
The gentleman seeing nohody near, he delivered his gold watch and four 
guineas, with some silver. The thief said he was in distress, and hoped 
the gentleman woiMd not take away his life if ever he had the oppor- 
tunity. ^ 

Sunday, the 13th January, 1782, about twelve o’clock, a man was, hy 
force, dragged up the yard of the Prench-Horn Inn, High Holborn, hy 
some person or persons unlcnown, and robbed of his watch, four guineas, 
and some silver ; when they broke his arm and otherwise cruelly treated 
him . He was found by a coachman, who took him to the hospital. 

AN ARCHBISHOP WASHING THE PEEP OE THE POOR. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine, we find the following observance : — 
Thursday, April 15, 1731. — Being Maunday-Thursday, there was dis- 
tributed at the Banquetting-house, "Whitehall, to forty-eight poor 
men, and forty-eight poor women (the King’s age 48) boiled beef and 
shoulders of mutton, and small bowls of ale, which is called dinner ; . 
after that, large wooden platters of fish and loaves, viz., undress’d, one 
large old ling, and one large dry’d cod; twelve red herrings, and nine- 
teen white herrings, and foui- half quartern loaves ; each person had one 
platter of this provision: after which was distributed to them shoes, 
stockings, linnen and woolen cloath, and leathern bags, with one penny, 
two penny, three penny, and four penny pieces of silver, and shillings : 
to each about £4 in value. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, 
Lord High Alm oner, performed the annual ceremony of washing the 
■feet of a certain number of poor in the Royal Chapel, Wliitehall, which 
was formerly done by the Kings themselves, in imitation of our Saviour’s 
pattern of humility, &c. James II. was 'the last King who performed 
this in person. His doing so was thus recorded in the the Chaj^el Jtoyal 
JRegister , — “ On Maunday Thursday April 16 1685 our gracious King 
James y“ 2^ wash’d wip’d and kiss’d the feet of 52 poor men w^'' wonder- 
ful humility. And all the service of the Church of England usual! 
pn that occasion was performed, his Maly being psent all the time.’’ 
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TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


A LUCKY KINl). 

Sunday, April 1 . — k few days ago, Sir Simon Stnart, of Hartley, in 
HampsMre, looldng over some old writings, found on tlie back of one of 
them a memorandum noting that 1,500 broad j)ieces were buried in a 
certain spot in an adjoyning field. Whereupon be took a servant, and 
after digging a little in tlie place, found the ti easure in a pot, bid there 
in the time of the late cbul wars, by bis grandfather, Sir Nicholas 
Stuart . — Gentlemanh Magazine, 1733. 

HOOPS IK 1740. 

The monstrous appearance of the ladies’ hoops, when viewed be- 
liind, may seen from the following cut, copied from one of Higaud’s 

views. The exceed- 
ingly small cap, at 
tills time fasliionable, 
and the close up- 
turned hair beneath 
it, 'give an extraor- 
dinaiy meanness to 
tlie head, particu- 
larly when the libe- 
rality of gown and 
petticoat is taken into 
consideration : the 
lady to the left wears 
a black hood with an 
ample fringed cape, 

, ,, , , which envelopes her 

shoulders, and reposes on the summit of the hoop. The gentleman 
wears a small wig and bag ; th6 skirts of his coat are turned back, and 
were sometimes of a colour difi’erent from the rest of the stuff of which 
It was made, as were the cuffs and lappels. 



SUaUE OF GIBEAtPAll. 


^^braltarhadbeentakenby a combined English and Dutch fleet in 

^ British possession, in 1713, by the peace ol 
Utrecht ; but m l /79 it was assailed by the united forces of EraLe and 
bpam, and the siege contmued till the 2nd of February, 1783. The ehiel 
attack was made on the 13th September, 1782. On the part of thehe- 
siegers, besides stupendous batteries on the land side, mountino- two 
hundi-edpieces of ordnance, there was an army of 40,000 mefi^Z 
tie command of tie Due de Mon. In He lay lay tie oomSStot' 

of Prance and Spam, comprismg forty-seyen sail of the line, beside ten 
battermer shins of -nowfirful , ’ „ 




MABVELLOXJSj EABE, CURIOES, AND QUAINT. 7 

the gan-ison, more than haK of which consisted of red-hot halls. 
During this memorahle siege, which lasted upwards of three years, the 
entire expenditure of the gan-ison exceeded 200,000 rounds,— 8,000 
barrels of powder being used. The expenditure of the enemy, enormous 
as this (quantity is, must have been much greater ; for they frequently 
fired, from their land-batteries, 4,000 rounds in the short space of 
twee;. - r"'-" hours. Terrific indeed must have been the spectacle as the 



SAIKT geobge’s Hiel., „ 


immense fortress poured forth its tremendous ToUeys, and uhv. squadron 
and land-batteries replied with a powerful cannonade. But all this 
waste of human life and of property was useless on the part of the assail- 
ants ; for the place was successfully held, aud Gibraltar still remains 
one of the principal strongholds of British power in Europe. 

During the progi’ess of the siege, the fortifications were considerably 
strengthened, and. numerous galleries were excavated in the solid rock, 
haying port-holes at which heavy guns were mounted, which, keeping up 
in incessant fire, ])roved very efficacious in destroying the enemy’s en- 
;ampments on the land side. Communicating with the upper tier of 
these galleries are two grand excavations, Icnown as Lord Cornwallis’s 
and St. George’s Halls. The latter, which is caj)able of holding several 
hundred men, has numerous pieces of oidnauce pointed in various direc- 
tions, ready to deal destx’uction on an aiqiroaching enemy. 
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TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


KEEPING ■VraHSENTIDE AT DTOHAM CATHEBEAl. 


The following curious account of the consumption of provisions in the 
cathedral of Durham, dui'ing ^Tiitsun week, in 1347, together "With 
the prices of the articles, is taken from the rolls of the cellarer, at present 
in the treasury at Durham ; — sis hundred salt herrings, 3s. ; four hun- 
dred white herrings, 2s. 6d. ; thirty salted salmon, 7s. 6d, ; twelve fresh 
salmon, 5s. 6d. ; fourteen ling, fifty-five “kelengs;” four tu’hot, 
23s. Id.; two horse loads of white fish, and a “congr,” 5s. lOd. ; 
“playc,” “sparlings,” and eels, and fresh water fish, 2s. 9d. ; nine 
carcases of oxen, salted, so bought, 36s. ; one carcase and a quarter, 
fresh, 6s. llfd. ; a quarter of an oxe, fresh, bought in the town, 3s. 6d. ; 
seven carcases and a half of swine, in salt, 22s. 21^ ; six carcases, 
fresh, 12s. 9d. ; fouiteen calves, 28s. 4d. ; three kids, and twentj^-six 
sucking porkers, 9s. 7id. ; seventy-one geese with their feed, 11s. lOd. : 
fourteen capons, fifty-nine chickens, and five dozen pidgeons, 10s. 3d, ; 
five stones of hog’s krd, 4s, 2d. ; four stones of cheese, butter, and millc, 
6s, 6d. ; a pottle of vinegar', and a pottle of honey, 6|d. ; fourteen pounds 
of figs and raisins, sixteen pounds of almonds, and eight pormds of rice, 
3s. 7d. ; pepper, saffron, cinnamon, and other spices, 2s, 6d. ; one 
thousand thi-ee hxmdred eggs, 15s. 5d.— sum total, £11 4s. Similar 
consumptions took place during the week of the feast of St, Cuthbert, 
and other feasts, among the monks of Durham, for a long period of 
years, 

cinnons law. 


L 


The following ciuious law was enacted during the reign of Diehard I. 
for the government of those going by sea to the Holy Land “ He who 
loUs a man Oil shipboard, shaU be bound to tbe dead body and tbi’O'wn 
into the sea ; if the man is lolled on shore, the slayer shall be bound 
to the dead body and bm-ied with it. He who shall di'aw his Icnife to 
striice another, or who shall have di'awn blood from him, to lose his 
hand ,- if he sha^U have only sti-uck with the pahn of his hand without 
drawing blood, he shall be thrice ducked in the sea.” 


DECAPITATION BT THE GTTIIIOXINE. 

A gentleman of intelligence and literary attainments, makes in an 
accoimt of his travels on the continent, the following most singular re- 

lY&e SmoSr was!>eheaded 

® H appears,” savs he. “ to be the "hpct pP nil 

sible modes of meeting the punishment of death ; combinin o- the greyest 
imi ression on the spectator, with the least possible siKnf to 4e 
vikinu It IS so rapid, that I should doubt whether there were anv 
^iffering ; but from the expression of the countenance, when the execu 
boner held up the head I am inclined to believe that sense aSwLcioS 
ness may remain for a few seconds after the head is off. ThTms seemed 

ttottheheadwasamveofits^ignSmSiSti™”*’ 
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• AXDEHMAN BOrDElL. 

It was the regular custom of Mr. Alderman BoydeU, who was a very 
early riser, at fire o’clock, to go immediately to the pump in Ironmonger 
Lane. There, after placing^ his wig upon the hall at the top of it, ho 
used to sluice his head with its water. This well-known and higlily 
respected character, who has done more for the British artist than all 
the print-publishers put together, was also one of the last men who wore 
a three-cornered hat. 

TEATS OE STRENGTH IN I'loQ. 

April 21.' — The following notice was given to the public : — “For the 
benefit of Thomas Topham, the strong man, from Islington, whose per- 
fotmances have been looked upon by the Royal Society and several persons 
of distinction, to be the most surprising as weU as curious of any thing 
ever performed in England ; on which accormt, as other entertainments 
are more frequently met vdth than that ho proposes, ho humbly hopes 
gentlemen and ladies, &c., wfil honour him with theii- presence at the 
UTag’s Head, in Gateshead, on Monday the 23d of this instant, at four 
o’clock, where ha intends to perform several feats of strength, viz. : — 
Ho bends an iron poker three inches in circumference, over his am, and 
one of two inches and a quarter round his neck ; he breaks a rope that 
win bear two thousand weight, and with liis fingers rolls up a pewter 
dish of seven pounds hard metal ; he lays the back part of his head on 
one chair, and his heels on another, and sufiering four men to stand on 
hii»body, ho moves them up and down at pleasure ; he lifts a table six 
feet in length, by his teeth, with n half hundred weight hanging at the 
further end of it ; and, lastl}’’, to oblige the publick, ho will lift a butt 
full of water.” “Each person to pay one shilling.” This “strong 
man” fell a victim to jealousy, as is proved by the foUovung : — “ August 
10th, 1749, died. Mi-. Thomas Topham, Imown by tho name of the strong 
man, master of a publick house in Shoreditch, London. In a fit of 
jealousy, he stabbed his wife, then cut his own throat and stabbed liini- 
self, after which he lived tu'o days.” 

ELEPHANTS PRIGHTENED AT PIGS. 

“ Then on a tyme there were many grete clerkes and rad of k}-ng 
Alysaunder how on a tyune as ho sholde have a batayle with ye Icynge of 
Inde. And this kynge of Inde broughte wuth hym many olyphaimtis 
berynge castelles ot“ tree on theyr backes as tho kyndo of the is to banc 
amed knyghtes in ye castcU for the batayle, them no Imewc Alysaunder 
the kynge, of the olyphauntes that they , drad no thj-nge more than the 
jarrynge of swyne, wherefore he made to gader to gyder all ye swyne that 
myghte be goten, and caused them to be dryuen as nj' the olyphantes as 
they myghte well hero tho jan-yngc of the sv-yne, and thenne tlicy made 
a pygge to crye, and whan the swyne horde the pygges a none they made 
a great jarryuigo, and as soone as the olyphauntes herde that, they 
began to lie echo one, and kestc downc the castelles and 
knyghtes that wore in them, and by this meane Alysaunder bad ye 
■vyotory .” — Lihcr Festival’s, in-inted hrj IF. Caxt07i in 1483. 
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TEN THOEbAND -WONDERFUL THINGS ; 


A TISIT TO THE OBSERYATOBT OF SIR ISAAC NE-\YION. 


The memory of a great and good man- is imperishable. A thousand 
years ma}*' pass away, hut the fame that has suiwiYed the -SYreclc of time 
remains imsullied, and is eYen brighter with age. 


“ The actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust,” 

In an age of progress like oiu’ oum we haYe frequently to regret the 
destruction (sometimes necessary) of places associated with the genius of 
the past ; hut in the case of Sir Isaac Newton we haYe several relics 



iii'iEiuon or sir. Isaac kewion’s oBSEnvATonr, 



tty • , ^ . #■ Vi* iiiv oviAvlx due 

of Leicester Square. The engra-vmgs of the interior and exterior of this 
building have been made from drawings made on the spot. The house 
was long occupied as an hotel for foreigners, and was kept by a M 
Paghano. In 1814 it ivas devoted to the purposes of education. The 
Obsei'Yatory, which is at the top, and where Sir Isaac Newton made his 
astron^ical reseai’ches, was left in a dilapidated condition until 1824 
when gentlemen, belonging to a committee of the school, had it 
repaired at their own expense, and wrote a brief memoir of the nhiloso- 
pher, which was placed in the Observatoiy, with a portrait of him. 

In this house Su' Isaac hewton resided for m'any years: and it wa** 
here, according to Ins biographer, that he dispensed, Wer the supeS^ 
tendcnce of lus beautiful niece, an elegant hospitality. Our sketch^eives 
a good Idea of the appearance of the exterior of th?house at the prfsent 
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(Iny ; tho front, it will bo !;con, has been well plastered, wliicli, although 
ck'an and nlcasant-loohing to soine C3'cs, fceins to ns to destroy the cha- 
r.ietor of tlio Imildiin:. The old doonvay, with a prqiecting top, has 
also been ninoved. Tlie interior of the bonce is in exccllont repair, and 
has nluleraono vorv little ehanire. The coniices, panelling, and the 
rjiaoionr, stairenc", are lad alten d since the days of Newton. The rooiuB 



. iiocm; or mi: isajio .nkwio.v, m. miktik’d aiKKr.T, ir.icKbna: sQrinr. 

are very large. Tradition states it was in the back dr.awing-room that 
the manuscript of his work, the “New Theory of Light and Colours, 
was destroyed by lire, caused by a favourite little dog in Sir Isaac s ao- 
scnce. Tlic name of this canine incendiary was Diamond. Ihe man- 
ner in which the accident occurred is thus related : — The animal was 
wantoning about the idiilosophcr’s studj*, when it knocked doum a candle, 
and sot lire tc J hsap of manuscript calculations upon which he Imcl ueen 
employed for years. The loss was iiTCtricYable ; but Sir Isaac only ex- 
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olaimed 'with, simplicity, “ Ah, Diamond, Diamond, yon Kttlo loiow "what 
mischief you have been doing !’* 

Passing npstau-s, and looldng slightly at the various rooms, _ -whieh 
are all well panelled, but wHch do not require particular notice, "we 
reached the little observatory shown in the engra’nng. There, in the 
room in which Sir Isaac has quietly studied, and in which he may have 
held conferences with the most distinguished of his contemporaries, we 
found two shoemakers busily at work, with whom we had some pleasant 
conversation. Our artist has represented the interior of the observatory, 
with its- laborious occupants, worthy sons of St. Crisjhn, Shoemakers 
are well known to be a thoughtful class of men, although sometimes 
they unfortunately do not make the best use of their knowledge. Brand, 
the historian and author of the excellent book on “Popular Aaitiquities,” 
was at one time a shoemalcer ; so was Bloomfield, the poet, who, when 
working at the “ last” in Bell AUey, near the Banlc, strung together the 
charming recollection of his plough-boy life. We could give a long list 
of shoemakers who have been eminent for talents. 

We have not the exact date at which Newton came to reside here, but 
certainly he was living in this house, at intervals, after 1695, when ho 
was appointed Warder of the Mint, of which establishment he rose to be 
Master in the course of three years. The emoluments of this ofiicc 
amounted to £1200 a-year, which enabled him to live in ease and dignity. 

In 1703 he was chosen President of the Poyal Society— an honourable 
post, to which he was annually elected until the time of his death. 


roiSONINU TICE MONAnen. 

An idea of the popular notions about poisoning in the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy , may be formed from the following extract from an 
old tract, pubhshed in 1652, with the title of “PapaPatris, or the Pope 
in his Colours : “ Anno Dom: 1596; one Edward Squire, sometimes a 
scrivener at Grenenu^, afteiwards a deputy puiweyor for the aueene’s 
stable, in Sir Fraucis Drake s last voyage was taken prisoner and carried 
into Spame, and being set at Hberty, one Walpole, a Jesuite, grew 
acquainted with hiu^ and got him into the Inquisition, whence he re 



made Squire receive the Sacrament upon it; he then gave Mm the 
poyson, showing that he should take it in a double bladder, and should 
prick the bladfe fuU of hoales in the upper part, when he should use it 
(carrjung it witlun a thick glove for the safety of Ms hand) should after 
au’ne it doiraward, pressing the bladder upon the pummell of the 

confest. Squire is now in Spaine, and for 
Ms safer dispatch into England it was devised that two Spanish prisoners 
taken at Gales should be exchanged for Sqimn and one Bawlei tSt it 

Tb? thought that Squire came over but as a redeemed captive 

ihe Alundav sennis-bt nftpv Rninro oapuvc. 



77 picpariug lor tne uueene’s ridingabroad, laidhis hand 

■ ‘ P’™'!! of the aiMne's ^ddto saS’ 

tod save the aueeac,' the auceae xode abroad, and asStldS 
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laid not lior hand upon the place, or els received no hm-t (through God’s 
goodnesse) by touching it. 'SYalpolo, counting the thing as done, ini- 
])arted it to some principall fugitives there, hut being disappointed of his 
hope, supposing Squire to have been false, to bo revenged on him sent 
one liither (vlio should pretend to have stolno from thence) with letters, 
wherein the plot of Squires was contained ; this letter was pretended to 
l.'c stolno out of one of their studies. Squire, being apprehended, con- 
fessed all without any rigor, but after denied that he put it in execution, 
although he acknowledged ho consented to it in the plot, at length he 
confessed the putting it in execution also.” » 

GIUXNING POK A WAGPK. 

June 9, 17SG. — On Wliit-Tucsday was celebrated at Hendon, in ilid- 
dlcscx, a burlesque imitation of tile Ol 3 Tnpic Games. One prize was a 
gold-laced hat, to bo grinned for by six candidates, who were placed on 
a platform, with horses’ collars to exhibit through. Over their heads 
was printed in capitals, — 

lletur Tetriori ; or 
The ugliest grinner 
.Shall bo the winner. 

liach ])arty grinned live minutes solus, and then all united in a grand 
chorus of distortion. This prize was carried by a porter to a vinegar 
merchant, though he was accused by his competitors of foul play, for 
rinsing his mouth with verjuice. Tire whole was concluded by a hog, 
with his tail shaved and soaped, being let loose among nine peasants ; 
an}' one of which that could seize him by the queue, and tlirow liim 
across his shoulders, was to have him for a reward. This occasioned 
much sport : the animal, after running some miles, so tired Ids hunters 
that they gave up the chase in despair. A prodigiops concourse of 
people attended, among whom were the Tripolino A ibassador, and 
several other persons of distinction. 

niTj; OF TUP. tahantupa srimr.. 

A Neapolitan soldier who had been bitten by a tarantula, thoiigh 
apparently cured, sullcred from an annual attack of delirium, after which 
he used to sinlc into a state of profound melancholy ; Ids face becoming 
livid. Ids sight bbsciu'c, his power of brcatldng checked, accompanied by 
sighs and hcavings. Sometimes he fell senseless, and devoid of pulsa- 
tion ; ejecting blood from his nose and mouth, and apparently dying. 
Itecoui'se was had to the inilueuco of music ; and the patient began^ to 
rc\dvc at the sound, Ids hands marking the measm’c, and the feet being 
similarly allcctcd. Suddenly rising and lajdng hold of a bystander, he 
began to dance with the gi’catest agility during an uninternipted course 
of four-and-twenty hours. His strength was supported by adnunistenng 
to 1dm Arine, milk, and fresh eggs. If ho appeared to relapse, the music 
Avas rc])catcd, on Avldch he resumed his danemg. This unfortunate being 
used to fall prostrate if the music accidentally stopped, and imagine that 
tlie tarantula had again stung him. After a few years he died, in one of 
these annual attacks of delirium. 
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BYGONE CHBISTJUS CUSTOMS. 

Now, too, is heard 


The hapless cripple, tuning through the streets 
His cp-ol new; and oft, amid the gloom 
Of midnight hours, prevail th’ accustom’d sounds 
Of wakeful waits, whose harmony (composed 
Of hautboy, organ, violin, and flute, 

And various other instnunents of mirth). 

Is meant to celebrate the coming time.” 

Ihe manner in which, this period of the year has been observed has 
otthn varied. The observances of the day first became to be pretty 



:.'pi .. 
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did our ancestors mate great rejoicings on, tnt before and after Cbrist- 
mas-dav. By a law in the time of Alfred, the “ twelve days after the 
nati\-ityof our Savioirrwere made festivals;” and it lilcewise appears 
from Bishop Holt, that the whole of the days were dedicated to feasting. 

Our ancestors’ various amusements were conducted by a sort of master 
of the ceremonies, called the “ Lord of Mipiile,” whose duty it was to 
keep erder during the celebration of the difi’erent sports and pastimes. 
T’lie universities, the lord mavor and sheriffs, and aU noblemen and 
•-eutlemeu, had their “lords of misrule.” These “lords” were first 




THE tOBD or mSEVEE. 

preached against at Cambridge by the Puritans, in the reign of James I., 
as unbecoming the gravity of the university. . 

The custom of serving boars’ heads at Christmas bears an ancien j 
and much ceremony and parade has been occaponally attached to it. 

Henry II. “served his son (upon the young_ prince s coronahonj at tne 

table as server, bringing up the boar's /lenrf with 

The custom of strolling from street to street mth musical 
and singing seems to have originated from a very ancient practice win.. 


* Thus we have the origin of Twelfth-day. 
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prevailed, of certain minstrels ■wliowere attaclied to tlie king’s coiu't and 
otker great persons, who paraded the streets, and sounded the hour-— 
thus acting as a sort of ivatehinen. Some slight remains of these still 
exist, but they no longer partalce of the authoritative claim as they 
originally did, as the “ lord mayor’s music,” &o. It may not, perhaps, 
he generally known, that even at the prpsent day “ waits” are regularly 
sworn before the “ court of burgesses” at Westminster, and act under 
the authority of a warrant, signed by the clerk, and sealed vdth the 
arms of the city and liberty ; in addition to wliich, they were bound to 
provide themselves with a silver badge, also bearing the arms of West- 
minster. 

In the north they have their Yule log, or Yuletidc log, which is a 
huge log burning in the chimney corner, whilst the Yule cakes arc 
baked on a “ girdle,” (a land of frying-pan) over the fire ; little lads 
and maidens assemble nightly at some neighbom-ing friends to hear the 
goblin story, and join in “fortune-telling,” or some game. There is a 
part of an old song which runs thus : 

“ Now all our neighbours’ chimneys smoke. 

Aud Christmas lotjs are burning ; 

Their ovcns.they with baked mente choke, 

And all their spits are turning.” 

Among the plants usual to Christmas are the rosemary, the holly, 
and the mistletoe. Gay says : 

“ IVlien rosemarg and lays, the poet’s crown, 

Aro bawled in frequent cries through all the town, 

Then judge the festival of Christmas near — 

Christmas, the joyous period of the j'ear. 

Now with bright holly all 3-our temples strow, 

With laurel given and sacred mistletoe’’ 


A MERMAN. 

^ “ The wind hein^ easterly, we had tlm-ty fathoms of water, when at ten 
o’clock m the morning a sea monster like a man appeared near om* ship, 
first on the larboard, where the master was, whose name is iVilliam 
Lomone, who took a grappling iron to pnU him up ; hut om- captain, 
named Olivei’ Morin, hindered him, being afraid that the monster would 
drag him away into the sea. The said Lomone struck him on the hack, 
to malm him turn about, that he might view him the better. The 
monster, being stnick, showed his face, havdng his two hands closed as 
it he had expressed some anger. Aftenvards he went round the ship : 
when he was at the stern, he took hold of the helm with both hands 
and we were obliged to .Make it fast lest he should damage it. Prom 
thence he proceeded to the starboard, swimming stiH as men do. When 
he came to the forepart of the ship, he viewed for some time the figure that 
was lu our prow, which rep .nsented a beautiful woman, and then he rose out 
of the water as if he had been willing to catch that figiue. All this 
happened in the sight of the whole crew. Afterwards he came again to 
the larboard, where they presented to him a cod-fish hanging down with 
yope; he himdled It without spoiHng it, and then removed the length 
01 a^cable and came agam to the stern, where he took hold of the helm a 
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^■cond time. At tliat very moment, Captain Morin got a barping-iron 
ready, and took it himself to strDcc liim vith it ; but the cordage being 
entangled, be missed bis aim, and the liarping-iron touched only the 
monster, ■vvbo turned about, showing Iiis face, as be bad done before. 
Afterwards be came again to tlic fore part, and mewed again the figure 
in our prow. The mate called for the bai-i)ing-iron ; but be was 
frightened, fancjing that this monster was one La Commune, wb? bad 
lulled himself in the .ship the j’ear before, and bad been thrown into the 
sea in the same passage. ITc was contented to ])usb bis back with the 
bai’ping-iron, and then the monster showed bis face, as be bad done at 
other times. Afterwards bo came along the board, so tnat one might 
have given liim the band. ITo bad the boldness to take a rope held up 
by Jolm Mazier and John Ilcfiletc, who being willing to pluck it out of 
bis bands, drew him to our board ; but be fell into the water and then 
removed at the dist.anco of a gun’s shot. He came again immediately 
near our board, and rising out of the wafer to the navel, we observed 
that bis breast was as large as that of a woman of the best plight. He 
turned upon bis back and appeared to bo a male. Aftenvards bo swam 
again round the sliip, and then went aw.ay, and we have never seen him 
since. I believe that from ten o’clock till tw'clvo that this monster was 
along our board ; if the crow bad not been Lighted, be might have been 
taken many times with the band, being only two feet distant. _ That 
monster is about eight feet long, bis sldn is brown and taivny, without 
any scales, all bis motions are like those of men, the eyes of a. propor- 
tionable size, a little mouth, a large and fiat nose, vcrj-wiiite teeth, 
black hair, the chin covered with a mossy beard, a sort of wiiiskers under 
the nose, the ears lilcc those of men, fins between the fingers of bis bands 
and feet lilcc those of ducks. In a word, be is a well-shaped m^. 
Wbicb is certified to be true by C.a])tain Oliver Morin, and John Jlartin, 
pilot, and b}' the whole crew, consisting of two and tliirty men .” — An 
article from Urcst, in the Memoirs of Trevoux . — This monster was 
mentioned in the Gazette of Amsterdam, October 12, 1725, where it is 
said it was seen in the ocean in xVngust, same year. 

A siiAVim bi;aii. 

At Bristol I saw a shaved monkey sbo^vn for a fairy ; and a shaved 
bear, in a check waistcoat and trousers, sitting in a great chair as an 
Ethiopian savage. This was the most cruel fraud I ever saw. The un- 
natur.il position of the beast, and the damnable brutality of the woman- 
keeper who sat upon his knee, put her aim round bis neck, called him 
husband and sweet-heart, and kissed him, made it the most disgusting 
spectacle I ever wfitnessed ! Cottle was "witb me. — Southey. 

Tin: oniam or wigs. 

As for the origin of wdgs, the honour of the invention is attributed to 
the luxurious Sapygians in Southern Italy. The Louvain theologians, 
who published a 'iTrcncb version of the Bible, aflboted, however, to dis- 
cover the first mention of pendees in a passage in the fourth chapter of 
Isaiah The Yulgatc has these words: “ Decalv.abit Dominus verticem 
filiarum fSion, et Doniinus crincm earum nudabit.” Tliis, the Louvain 

' e\ 
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gentlemen translated into Freneb. as follows : “ Le Seigneur dech^velera 
les tetes des fiUes de Sion, et le Seigneur decouvrira leurs perruques, 
wMcb, done into EngHsh, implies, that “ The Lord will pluck the hair 
from lire heads of the daughters of Sion, and will expose their periwigs.” 

DEESS IK 17*72. i 

The year 1772 introduced a new style for gentlemen, imported by a 
number of young men of fashion who had travelled into Italy, and 
foi'med an association called the Maecaroni Club, in contradistinction to 
the Beef-steali Club of London. Hence these new-fashioned dandies 
were styled Macearonies, a name that was afterwards applied to ladies 

ofthe same genus. Theaccom- 
panyiag cut delineates the pe- 
culiarities of both. The hair of 
the gentleman was (dressed in ' 
an enormous toupee, ivith very 
large curls at the sides ; while 
behind it was gathered and tied 
up into an enormous club, or 
Icnot, that rested on the back 
of the neck Idee a poster’s luiot ; 
upon this an exceedingly small 
hat was worn, which was some- 
times' lifted from the head with 
the cane, generally very long,--( 
and decorated uith extremely 
large side tassels ; a full white 
handlcerchief was tied in a large 
bow r(3uud the neck ; frills from 
the shirt-front projected from ' 
the top of tlie waistcoat, which 
was much shortened, reaching 
. , ■''^ry little below the waist, autt 

now wom° ft \aving a smaU turn-over coUar as 

now woin , it was edged vuth lace or braid, or decorated with fro»-but- 

tons, tassels, or embroidery ; the breeches were tight of snotted or striued 

side, with enormous bunches of strings at the Imee A S 

^™cl^es of chains and seals • sdic 

' ixTf i s ti:ToCsx pS't 

outward from the waist, and tmilprl i i f ^ 

the rich laced pettieoat^SL^M w^S 
sleeves widened to the elbow, wSe rsLesS^nrlS. 
each wider than the other, h^lK Mow he ^ 
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CHRISTMAS OBSEKTAKCES PUT DOISES' BX THE PUEITARS, 

During the Commonwealth, when puritanical feelings held iron sway 
over the rulers of the land, and rode rampant in high places, many 
strong attempts were made to put domi what they were pleased to term 
superstitious festivals, and amongst these was that of Christmas Day. 
So determined was the Puritan party to sweep away all vestiges of evil 
creeds and evil deeds, that they were resolved to make one grand attempt 
upon the time-honoui’ed season of Christmas. The Holly and the 



PEOCL.UIILN'G ini; irOS-OESE2VAT.'CE OF CnEISTlTAS. 


Jlistletoc-hough were to he. cut up root and branch, as plants of the Evil 
One. Cakes and Ale were held to he impious Hhations to superstition ; 
and the Roundheads would have none of it. 

Accordingly, we learn that, in the year 1647, the Cromwell partj' 
ordered throughout the principal towns and cities of the country, hy the 
mouth of th^ ’ommon crier, that Christmas Day should no longer he 
t phserved — it''x.eing a superstitious and hurtful custom ; and that in place 
, thereof, and the more effectually to work a change, markets should he 
held on the 25th day of December. 

This was attacking the people, especially the country folks, in their 
most sensitive part. It was hardly to he expected that they would 
quietly submit to such a bereavement ; nor did they, as the stiR-existing 
“ Hews-letters ” of those days amply testify. 
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THE MANNEE OE WAICHHEN INTIMATINa THE CLOCK AT HEKEimUTH 

IN GEEMANY. 

Vm. Past eiglit o’clock ! 0, Herriiliutli, do tkou ponder ; 

Eiglit souls in Noali’s ark were living yonder. 

IX. ’Tis nine o’clock ! ye kretlu'en, hear it strildng ; 

Eeep hearts and houses clean, to our Saviour’s lilcing, 

X. Now, hretln-en, hear, the clock is ten and passing ; 

None rest hut such as wait for Chi-ist embracing. 

XI. Eleven is past ! still at this hom' eleven. 

The Lord is calling us from earth to heaven. 

XII. Ye bretlu'en, hear, the midnight clock is humming ; 

At midnight, our great Bridegroom vull be coming. 

I. Past one o’clock ; the day brealvs out of darlcness : 

Great Morning-stai' appear, and break oiu’ hardness ! 

II. ’Tis two ! on Jesus wait this silent season. 

Ye two so near related, will and reason. 

III. The clock is tlu’ee ! the blessed Three doth merit 
The best of jn-aise, from body, soul, and spirit. 

IV. ’Tis foxu* o’clock, when tliree make supplication, 

The Lord vdll be the fourth on that occasion. 

Y. Eive is the clock ! hvo virgins were discarded. 

When five vdth wedding garments were rewarded. 

VI. The clock is six, and I go off my station ; 

Now, brothi'en, tvatch yourselves for your salvation. 


A DOG EXTlNGTTISiriNG A EIRE. 

On the evening of the 21st February, 1822, the shop of Mr. Goxon, 
chandler, at tho Folly, Sandgate, in Newcastle, was left in charge of 
Ills daughter, about nine years of age, and a large mastiff, which is 
generally kqit there as a safeguard since an attempt was made to rob 
the shop. The child had on a sti-aw bonnet lined vith silk, which took 
fire from coming too near ^e candle. She endeavoured to pull it off, 

her pui'pose, and in her terror 
shrieked out, on which the mastiff instantly sprang to her assistance, 
and with mouth and paws completely smothered out the flame by pressing 
were Wt of tfle bonnet and the child’s haii- only 

CAMBRIDGE CLODS. 

About sixty years since, Wo characters, eq[ually singular in their 

bass-smgep at Tiinitv CoUegG CliaDcl 
in that Umversity ; these Wo gentlemen, who were both remarkalilv 
corpulent, were such small consumers in the article of bread S thel 
abstemousness in that particular was generaUy noticed ‘ but to mal-o 
amends, they gave way to the greatest excess Ld Sulgence of thii? 
appetites in meat, poultiy, .and fish, of almost everrEhition sJ 
day, l.a™g taken an cennien, in ,y„fting „ foJS fcomt 
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'.hey 'were overtalcen by Iiiuiger, and, on entering a pnblic-honse, the 
only pro-vision they conld j)rociu’e -was a clod of beef, •ft'eighing near fonr - 
teen pounds, 'wliich had been a day or two in salt ; and this these two 
moderate bread consumers contrived to manage between them broiled, 
assisted by a due proportion of buttered potatoes and picldes. The land- 
lord of the house, ha'\dng some Imowledge of his guests, the story got into 
circulation, and the tu'o wortliies -were ever after denominated the Cam- 
bridge Clods I 

•WITCH-TISTING AT KEAVCASTiE IN 1649. 

March 26. — Mention occurs of a petition in the common council hooks 
of Newcastle, of this date, and signed, no douht, by the inliabitants, 
concerning witches, the purport of which appears, from what followed, 
to have heen to cause nil sucli persons as were suspected of that crime to 
be apprehended and brought to trial. In consequence of this, the 
magistrates sent two of their sergeants, viz. — Thomas Shevill and Cuth- 
hert Nicholson, into Scotland, to agree -with a Scotchman, who pretended 
knowledge to find out ■witches, b}'' pricldng them with pins, to come to 
Newcastle, where he shoidd tiy such who should be brought to him, and 
to have twenty shillings a piece, for all he should condemn as witches, 
and free passage thither and back again. When the sergeants had 
brought the said vitch-findcr on horseback to toira, the magisti’ates sent 
their bell-man through the town, ringing his bell and crying, ^ people 
that would bi’ing in any complaint against any woman for a witch, they 
shoidd bo sent for, and tried by the person appointed. Thirty women 
were brought into the town-hall, and stripped, and then openly had pins 
thrust into theii’ bodies, and most of them were found guilty. The said 
reputed ■witch-finder acquainted Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Hobson, 
deputy-governor of Newcastle, that he knew women whether they were 
witches or no by their looks ; and when the said person was searcliing of 
a personable and good-like woman, the said colonel replied, and said, 
surelj'' this woman is none, and need not be tried, but the Scotchman 
said she was, and, therefore, he woidd tiy her ; and presently, in the 
sight of all the people, laid her body naked to the waist, with her cloathes 
over her head, by which flight and shame all her blood contracted into 
one part of her body, and then he ran a p)in into her thigh, and then 
suddenly let her cloathes fall, and then demanded whether she had 
notliing of his in her body, but did not bleed ! but she being amazed, 
replied little ; then ho put his hands up her cloathes and pulled out the 
pin, and set her aside as a guilty person, and child of the de'vQ, and feU 
to try others,- whom he made guilty. Lieutenant-Colonel Hobson, per- 
cei-ying the alteration of the aforesaid woman, by her blood settling in 
her right parts, caused that woman to be brought again, and her doatlms 
pulled up to her tliigh, and required, the Scot to run the pin into the 
same place, and then it gushed!^ out of blood, and the said Scot cleared 
her, and said she was not a child of the de-vil. The -witch-i^der set 
aside twenty-seven out of the thir^ suspected persons, and m conse- 
quence, foiu'teen "witches and one "wizard, belonging to Newcastle, were 
executed on the to"wn moor. 


TEN TttOESAND WONGERETJE THINGS; 


ALEXilNDEK SELKIRK AND THE DANCING GOATS. 

The advcntares of Alexander Selkirk, an English sailor, who, more 
than one hundred and fifty years since, was left alone on the island of 
Juan Fernandez are yery wonderful. 

This extraordinary man sought to beguile liis solitude by rearing kids, 
and he would often sing to them, and dance with his motley group 
around him. His clothes having worn out, he dressed himself in gar- 
ments made from the skins of such as run wild about the island ; these 
he sewed together with thongs of the same material. His only needle was 
along slender nail ; and when hislcnife was no longer available, ho made 
an admirable substitute from an iron hoop that was cast ashore. 



Upon tile wonderM sojourn of this man, Defoe founded his exquisite 
tale of Hobinson Crusoe, a narrative more extensiveh’- read and better 
laiown than perhaps any other ever wi-itten. 


JACOB BOBAUT. 

A curious anecdote of Jacob Bobai-t, keeper of the physic garden at 
Oxford, occurs in one of Grey]s notes to JIudibras — “Ho made a 
dead rat resemble the common picture of dragons, by altering its head 
fmd tail, and thrusting in taper sharp sticks, which distended the skin 
on each side till it rasemoled wings. He let it diy as hard as possible. 
The learned immediately pronounced it a dragon ; and one of tiicm sent 
DuiTS of it to Dr. Magliabecclii, librarian to the Grand 

Jlbieef- verses were nwote on so rare a 

. uipet, but at last Mi. Bobart oivned the cheat. However, it w-is 

the art; and, as such, depos^Sd Lltf 
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BLIND JACK. 

The streets of London, in the reigns of Queen Anne and Georges I. 
and n., -were infested with all sorts of paupers, vagabonds, impos- 
tors, and common adventurers ; and many, who otherwise might be 
considered real objects of charity, by their disgusting manners and 



gcneraj. appearance in public places, rather merited the interference of 
the parish beadles, and the discipline of Bridewell, than the comtenance 
and encuoragement of such persons as mostly congregated around craimon 
street exhibitions. One-eyed Granny and Blind Jack were particular 
nuisances to the neighbourhoods in which the first practised her mad- 
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TEN THOUSAND WONDEEEUL THINGS *, 


flrimk ffamkols, and fhe latter Ms beastly maimer of perfoi-^g on tbo 
Soil Jobk Keiling, aHas JBlmd Jack, having the nusfoi'toe to lo e 
M-fS thought of a strange method to insure Mmself a livelihood 

S “rlmti&onaUya hale robust ff SS rtte 

savin"- himdness, and having learnt to play a little on the iiageoM, ^e 
SreW a notion that, hy perfoming on that mstoiiment in a diffm-ent 
•way to that generally practised, he should render InmseH more notoc d 
hy the puhHcrand beUle to levy larger conti-ibiitions on their pockets. 
^The manner of Mnd Jack’s playing f 

the month-piece of the instrument up one of Ms 

custom, he could produce as much wind as most others with their bps 
into the pipe ; but the continued contortion and gesticulation ot Ms mus- 
cles and countenance rendered him an object of derision and disgust, as 
much as that of charity and commiseration. 


THE TOHHSHIHE TIHE. 


All iz i truth a country youth, 

Neean us’d teea Lunnon fashions ; 

Yet rartue guides, an’ still presides, 
Ower all mah steps an’ passions. 

Neca coortly leear, bud gll sincere, 
Neea bribe shall irm- blinnd me. 

If thoo can like a Yorkshire tike, 

A rooague thoo’ll niwer finnd me. 

Thof emy’s tung, soea slimlcc hung, 
TVad lee aboot oor country, 

Neea men o’ t’ cearth booast greter 
wurth, 

Or mare e.\tend ther boounty. 


Oor northern breeze wi’ uz agrees, 

An’ does for wark weel fit uz ; 
r public cares, an’ all afi’aii-s, 
lYi’ honour ve acq^uit uz. 

Seea gi-et amoind is ne’er confiand, 

Tu onny shire or nation ; 

They geeau meeast praise wcca wed 
displays 

A leearned iddicasion. 

IVhahl rancour rolls i’ lahtle souls, 

By shallo views dissaming, 

They’re nobbut wise ’at awius prize 
Gud manners, sense, and leeamin. 


TWO OE THE EATHEHS OK EAESE HAIE. 

TertuUian says, “ If you -will not fling away your false haii’, as hate- 
ful to Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to yourselves, by reminding 
you that the false hair you wear may have come not only from a 
criminal, hut &om a very dirty head ; perhaps from the head of one 
already damned?” TMs was a very hard Mt indeed; hut it was not 
nearly so clever a stroke at -vvigs as that dealt hy Clemens of Alexandria. 
The latter informed the astounded -wig- wearers, when they knelt at 
church to receive the hlessing, that they must be good enough to recol- 
lect that the benediction remained on the -wig, and did not pass through 
to the wearer ! This was a stumbling-block to the people ; many 
of whom, however, retained the perulce, and took their chance as to the 
percolating tM’ough it of the benediction. 

EOOB OE AKIHAES. 

Linnffius states the cow to eat 276 plants, and to refuse 218 ; the goat 
eats 449, and declines 126 ; the sheep takes 387, and rejects 141 ; the 
horse lilces 262, and avoids 212 ; hut the hog, more nice in its provision 
than any of the former, eats but ' 72 plants, and rejects 171, 
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SLATE ARTEETISEMEETS, 

Xhe foUoying annouEcemeiLts are curious, as sTioiriiig the merchandiso 
uglit in wliich. the negro -was regarded in America Trhile yet a colonv of 
Great Britain : — 

FRANCIS LEWIS, Sas for SALE, 

A Choice Parcel of MuscoTado and Poivder Sugars, in Hogsheads, 
Tierces, and Barrels ; Havens, Duck, and a Negro Woman and 
Negro Boy. — ^The Coach-House and Stables, "with or ■without the Garden 
Spot, formerly the Propeidy of Joseph Murray, Esq ; in the Broad Way, 
to he let separately or together : — Inquire of said Francis Le-wis. 

Neto Yoj-Ji Gazette, Apr. 25, 1765. 

Ill his Day Run a'way from John ilf’ Comh, Junier, an Indian Woman, 
about 17 Years of Age, Pitted in the face, of a middle Stature and 
Indifferent fatt, having on her a Drugat, W astcoat, and Kersey Petticoat, 
of a Light Gollour. If any Person or Persons, shall bring the said Girle 
to her said Master, shall be Re'warded for their Trouble to their Content. 

Ameriean Weeldy Mercury, May 24, 1726. 

A Female Negro Child (of an extraordinaiy good Breed) to be given 
a-way ; Inquire of Edes and GHl. 

Boston Gazette, Feb. 25, 1765. 
jTo he Sold, for want of Emjdoy. 

A Lilvely Negro Fello'w, about 25 Y’ears of Age, he is an extraordinary 
good Cook, and understands setting or tending a Table very -well, 
likendse all Kind of House Work, such as 'washing, scouring, scrubbing, 
&c. Also a Negro Wench his Wife, about 17 Years old, bom in this 
City, and understands all Sorts of House Work. For farther Particulaig 
inquire of the Printer. Neto York Gazette, Mar. 21, 1765. 


PRESERVATIVE PQ-WER OP COAL-PIT TVATER. 

The follo'wing is extracted from the register of St. Andre'w’s, in New- 
castle: — “April 24th, 1695, -wear buried, James Archer and liis son 
Stephen, ■who, in the moneth of May, 1658, ■were dro^wned in a coal-pit in 
the Galla-Flat, by the brealdng in of water Horn an old waste. The 
bodys were found intire, after they had lyen in the water 36 year.'? and 
11 months.” 

THE Q-DEEN BEE. 

Reaumur relates the foUo^wing anecdote of which he was a ■witness : — 
A queen bee, and some of her attendants, were apparently dro^wned in a 
brook. He took them out of the water, and fotmd that neither the queen 
bee, nor her attendants were qrdte dead. Reaumur exposed them to a 
gentle heat, by which they were revived. The plebeian bees recovered 
■first. The moment they saw signs of animation in their queen, they ap- 
proached her, and bestowed upon her all the care in their power, licking 
and rubbing her ; and when the queen had acquired sufficient foi /c to 
move, they hummed aloud, as if in triumph ! 


TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


DUEAM OE RING HEIUIT I. 

A singular di-eam, wHcli happened to this monarch when passing over 
to K'ormandy in 1130, has been depicted in a manuscript of Elorence of 
Worcester, in Corpus Chiisti College, Oxford. The rapacity and oppres- 
sive taxation of his government, and the reflection forced on him by his 
own unpopular measures, may have originated the vision. He imagined 
himself to have been visited by the representatives of the thrsse most 
important grades of society — ^the husbandmen, the knights, and the 
clergy — ^who gathered round his bed, and so fearfully menaced liim, that 

he awoke in gi-eat alarm, 
and, seizing his sword, 
loudly called for his at- 
tendants, The di'avings 
that accompany this nar- 
rative, and represent each 
of these visions, appear 
to have been executed 
shortly afterwards, and 
are valuable illustrations 
of the general costume 
of the period. One' of 
them is introduced in this 
place. 

The king is here seen 
sleeping ; behind him 
stand thi^e husbandmen, one carrying a scythe, another a pitchfork, 
and the thhd a shovel. They are each dressed in simple tunics, without 
girdles, with plain close-fitting sleeves ; the central one has a mantle 
fostened by a plain brooch, leaving the right arm free. The beards of 
two of these figures are as ample as those of their lords, this being an 
article of fashionable indulgence within their means. The one with 
the scytm wears a hat not unlike the felt hat stiU. worn by his descend- 
ants in the ^ame grade ; the scroll in his left hand is merely placed there ■ 
to contain the words he is supposed to utter to the long. 



SEPnxCKllAL BAEEOW OE THE AXGIO-SAXOXS. 

The engraving on the next page is copied from a plate in Douglas’s Nenics 
and represents one of the most ancient of the .Kentish barrows opened 
by him m the Chatha^m Lmes, Sept. 1779 ; and it will enable the feader 
at once to understand the structure of these early graves, and the inte- 
resting nature of them contents. The outer circle marlm the extent of 
the mound covermg the body, and wHeh varied considerably in eleva- 
tion, sometunes being but a few inches or a couple of feet from the level 
the ground, at others of a gigantic structure. In the cenke of the 
mound, and at the depth of a few feet from the surface, an oblong rec- 

outer circle being 

lied in mth chalk, broken into small oits, and deposited carefully ant 


/ 
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firmly around and over the grave. The grave contained the body of a 
male adult, tall and -well-proportioned, holding in his right hand a 
spear, the shaft of -which -was of -wood, and had perished, lea-nng onlv 
the iron head, 15 inches in length, and at the bottom ,a flat iron stui 
(a), having, a small pin in the centre, wliich would appear to have been 
driven into the bottom of the spear-handle ; an iron knife lay by the 
right side, with remains of the original handle of wood. Adhering to 
its under side were very discernible impressions of coarse linen cloth, 
sho-wing that the warrior was buried in full costume. An iron sword is on 
the left side, thirty-five and 
a quarter inches in its 
entire length, from the point 
to the bottom of the handle, 
which is all in one piece, the 
wood-work which covered 
the handle having perished ; 
the blade thirty inches in 
length and two in breadth, 
fiat, double - edged, and 
sharp-pointed, a great por- 
tion of wood covering the 
blade, which indicates that 
it was huiied-with a scab- 
hard, the external covering 
being of leather, the inter- 
nal of wood. A leathern 


(5) , which was found near the 
last hone of the •vertehra3, or close to the os sacrum. Between the 
thigh-bones lay the iron umbo of a shield, which had been fastened by 
studs of iron, four of which were found near it, the face and reverse of 
one being represented at (c.) A thin plate of iron (d), four and a half 
inches in length, lay exactly under the centre of the umbo, having 
rivets at the and, between which end the umbo were the remnants of 
the original wooden (and perhaps hide-boimd) shield ; the rivets of the 
umbo having apparently passed through the wood to this plate as its 
bracer or stay. In a recess at the feet was placed a vase of red earth, 
slightly ornamented round the neck with concentric circles and zigzag lines. 

AN- OIP GANDEB. 

"Willoughby states in his work on Ornithology, that a friend of his 
possessed a gander eighty years of age; which in the end became so 
ferocious that they were forced to Idll it, in consequence of the havock it 
committed in the barn-yard. He also talks of a swan tlu-ee centuries 
old ; and several celebrated parrots are said to have attained from one 
himdred to one hundred and fifty years. 


strap passed round the waist, 
from which hung the knife 
and sword, and which was 
secured by the brass buckle 
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EXTEAOEDmVRT SIBEPEB. 

M. Brady, Pliysician to Prince Charles of Lorraine, gives the follow- 
ing particiuars of an extraordinary sleeper : — 

“ A woman, named Elizabeth Alton, of a healthful strong constitution, 
who had been servant to the ornate of St. Guilain, near the tonn of 
Mons, about the beginning of the year 1738, when she was about thii-tj"- 
six years of age grew extremely restless and nlelanchol 5 ^ In the month 
of August, in the same yeai', she fell into a sleep wliich held foui’ days, 
notwithstanding all possible endeavoxms to awake her. At length she 
awoke natimaUy, but became more restless and uneasy than befoi'e ; for 
six or seven days, however, she resumed her usual emplojTuenfe, until 
she fell asleep again, which continued eighteen hoxu’s. Erom that time 
to the year 1763, which is fifteen 3 ''ears, she fell asleep dailj'' about three 
o’clock in the morning, without waiting until about eight or nine at night. 
In 1754 indeed her sleep retiu’ned to the natiu-al periods for foiu’ months, 
and, in 1748, a tertian ague prevented her sleeping for three weeks. 
On February 20, 1755, M. Brad}’’, with a surgeon, went to see her. About 
live o’eloolt in the evening, the}'' found her pulse extremely regular ; on 
taking hold of lier arm it was so rigid, that it was not bent ndthout 
much trouble. They then attempted to lift up her head, but her neck 
and back were as stiff as her arms. He hallooed in her ear as loud as Ms 
voice could reach ; lie thrust a needle into her flesh up to the bone ; he 
put a piece of rag to her nose flaming with spirits of xvine, and let it burn 
some tunc, yet aU xvithout being able to distiu’b her in the least. At 
length, in about six hours and a half, her limbs began to I’clax ; in eight 
hours she turned herself in the bed, and then suddenly raised herself up, 
sat dorra by the fii’e, eat heartily, and began to spin. At other times, 
tliCT whipped her 'till the blood came ; they rubbed her back "svith honey, 
and then exposed it to the stings of bees ; they tlu’ust nails under her 
finger-nails ; and it seems these triers of experiments consulted more the 
gmtif^n^ their own ciuiosity than the recovery of the unhappy object of 

A EAT ENGEISHMAN. 


ti-avels, speaks of a coi-pulent Enghslmian, who in pass- 
Saioy, was obliged to make use of twelve chairmen. He is 
fSm pounds. Iixmdred and fifty pounds, or tliirty-nine stone 

A ETAPPY EAMILY. 

A gentleman traveUing through Mocldenhuigli, some years since 
wntaessed a smgiilar association of incongruous aMikais. A^ftefdfiSer 
the landlord of the inn placed on the ifoor a large dish M soun^Sd 
pve a loud whistle Immediately there came into the roomTmast^ 

an Angora cat, an old raven, and a remariiablv Hto-p mf i ii 

about its neck. They all foiir went to tbf rlth If -1’ 

Mg each other, fed together ; after which the don disturb- 

beiore the fire, while the raven honned nbmif tfio ^^7 

fa ft. 


/ 
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that the rat "was the most riseful of the four ; for the noise he made had 
completely freed his house from the rats and mice -with 'W'hich it was 
before infested. 

ANCEENT rnrE-Anirs in the Toimi op eonhon ahmost, 

"We have just now before us a di’aiving of an old piece of ordnance, 
formed of hars of iron, strongly hooped with the same material, which 
forms a striking contrast with the finely-ivrought cannons which may 
be seen in store at Woolwich Arsenal, and elsewhere, at the present da 5 ^ 
The exact date and manner of the introduction of caimon is a matter 
which has caused much dispute. The earliest mention of the use of can- 
non on shipboard is in Rymer’s “ Foedera.” It is an order to Henry 
Somer, Keeper of the Private Wardrobe in the Tower, to deliver to 5Ii\ 
GoA'eney, Treasm-er to Queen Philippa, Queen of Sweeden, Denmark, 
and Korway, (who was then sent by her uncle, Henry the Fourth, to her 
husband, in the ship called the Queen’s HaU,) the following ndlitaiy 
stores: 11 guns, 40 petras pro gimnes, 40 tumpers, 4 torches, 1 maUet, 

2 fire-pans, 40 pavys,.24 bows, 40 sheaves of arrows. 

After the old cannon composed of bars of iron, hooped together, had 
been some time in use, hand-cannon, a simple tube fixed on a straight 
stake, was used in warfai’e, charged with gunpowder and an iron bullet. 
This was made with trunnions and casabel precisely like the large cannon. 
In course of time, the touch-hole was improved, and the barrel cast in 
brass. This, fixed to a rod, had much the apjjearance of a large sky- 
rocket. What is now oaUod the stock was ori^aHy called the frame of 
the gun. 

Various improvements were from time to time made in the hand-gun, 
amongst which was a pan fixed for containing the touch-powder. In 
rainy weather, this became a receptacle for water ; to obviate which, a 
small piece of brass made to turn on a pin was placed as a cover. This 
done, there was a difSculty in preserving the aim in consequence of the 
liability of the eye to be diverted from the sight by the motion of the 
right hand when conveying the lighted match to the priming. This was, 
to a certain extent, prevented by a piece of brass being fixed to the 
breech and perforated. The improved plan for holding the lighted match 
for firing the hand-guns is shown in the engraving of the Buckler and 
Pistol ; it consists of a thin piece of metal sometlung in shape of an S 
reversed, the upper part slit to hold the match, the lower pushed up by 
the hand when entended to ignite the powder. 

After the invention of the hand-cannon, its use became general in a 
very short space of time in most parts of the civilized world. _ ^ 

Philip de Comines, in his account of the battle of Morat, in 1476, , 
says he encountered in the conferate army 10,000 arquehusiers. ^ 

The arquebusiers in Hans Biu’gmains plates of the “ Triumph of 
Maximilian the Fii’st,” have suspended from their necks large powder 
flasks or horns, f lullet bag on the right hip, and- a sword on the left, 
while they carry D match-lock in their hands. 

Hemy the Eightn’s Walking-stick, as the Yeomen of Guard at the 
Tower caU it, is a short, spiked mace, in the head of which are three 



ten thousand TyONDEEEUL THINGS; 



The use of the pistol inserted inside the buclder is obvious as the lattci 
fiords protection to the person while using the former. 
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■\VIGS. 

In 1772 tlie Maccaronies, as tlie exquisites of that time ■were called, 
wore wigs similar to 1, 2, 3, with a large toupee, noticed as early as 
1731, in the play of the 3Iodern Husband ; “ I meet with nothing hut a 
parcel of toiqM • coxcombs, who plaster up their brains upon theii' peri- 
wigs, ’ alluding to the pomatum with which they were covered. Those 
worn by the ladies in 1772 are given as 4, showing the rows of ciuls 



4 . 6 . 6 . 

at the sides. The pig-tails were worn lianging down the back, or tied 
up in a Imot behind, as in it. About 1780 the hair which formed it 
was allowed to stream in a long lock down the back, as in 6, and soon 
afterwards was turned up in a knot behind. Towards tlie end of the 
century, the wig, as a general and indispensable article of attire to 
j'oung and old, went out of fashion. 

A P.U.SE rrxD. 

At Falmouth, some years ago, the sexton found coal iu digging a grave ; 
he concluded it must be a mine, and ran with the news and the specimen 
to the clergyman. The surgeon explained that they had stolen a French 
prisoner who died, and filled his coifin with coal that the bearei'S might 
not discover its emptiness. 




TEN THOUSAND WONDEEEUL THINGS; 


BELLS. 

As far back as tbe Anglo-Saxoa times, before the conclusion of the 
seventh oentmy, bells had been in use in the chui’ches of this country, 
})artieulaiiy in the monastic societies of Northumbria; and ■were, there- 
fore, m use fi’om the first erection of parish churches among us. Those 
of France and England appear to have been fiunished vdth several bells. 
In the time of Clothaii’e II., King of France, and in the year 610, the 
army of that long was frightened from the siege of the city of Sens, by 
ringing the bells of St. Stephen’s Chm-ch. They were sometimes com- 
posed of ii’on in France; and in England, as formerly at. Borne, they 
were frequently made of bass. And as early as the ninth centoy many 
were cast of a large size and deep note. 

Weever, in his work on fimeral monuments, sajrs — “ In the little sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, King Edward III., erected a cloehier, and placed 
therein three bells, for the use of St. Stejihen’s Chapel. About the biggest 
of them were cast in the metal these words : — 

“png Edward made mce thirty thousand weight and three ; 

Take me down and wey mee, and more you shall find mee.” 

“ But these bells being taken do-wm in the reign of Henry YIII,, one 
'-’"■’e.te underneath with a coal 


“ But Henry the Eight, 

Y/ill bait me of my weight.” 

This last distich alludes to a fact mentioned by Stow,, in his suiwey 1 
London— ward of Farringdon Within to wit— that near to St. Paul'b 
School stood a cloehier, in which wm-e foiu beUs, called Jesus' hells the 
peatest m all England, against which Sfr Miles Partridge staked an 
hundred pormds, and won them of Henry YIII., at a cast of dice. 

^ Matth^ Paris observes, that anciently the use of bells was prohibited 
m tmie of momning. MabiUon adds, that it was an old practice to ring 
the bells tor persons about to expire, to advertise the people to pray for 
them-whence our passing-beU. The passing-beU, indeed, was anciently 
lor two pm-poses— one to bespeaJe the prayers of all good Christians for a 
soul just departing ; the other to drive away the e^dl spirits 'who were 
supposed to stand at the bed’s foot. ^ 

This dislilce of spirits to bcUs is mentioned in tlie Golden Legend, bv 
Wynlcyn de Worde It is said, eyiU spirytes that ben in the regyon o^ 
thayi-e, doubte moche when they here the belles rongen; and thi^is the 
cause why the beUesben rongen when it thondiuth, and ken grete tem- 
pste and outages of wether happen; to the ende that the lends and 
5\7cked spnytes shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the mown^-e of 
^mpeste. Another author obseiwes, that the custom of ringino^Us at 
'Be approach of thimderis of some antiquity; but that the desi-n wS 
,lot so much to shake the an, and so dissipate the thundei L to clin the 
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“Men’s death’s I tell hy doleful knoll; 

Lightning and thunder I break asunder. 

On Sabbath all to church I call ; 

The sleepy head I raise from bed ; 

The udiids so fierce I doe disperse ; 

Men’s cruel i-agc I doe assuage.” 

Foui’ of tlio hells of tlio ancient Abbey of Hexbam were dedicated or 
bai)tised ; and altbongli tbc old bells no longer exist, tbe legends npoii 



THE cuarEw eei.i.. 

the whole sLx have been preserved, and a free b’anslation given bj ilr. 
Wright, is as follows : — 


1 . Even at our earliest sound. 

The light, of God is spread around. 

2. J\t the echo of my yoicCj 
Ocean, earth and air, rejoice. 

3. blond thy mellow tones with mine, 
Silver voice of Catherine ! 


4. Till time on ruin’s lap shall nod, 
John shall sound the praise of God, 

5. With John in heavenly harmony, 
Andrew, pour thj' melody. 

6. Bo mine to chant Jehovah’s fame, 
'While Maria is my name. 


These epigraphs or legends on bells, are not uncom^n. The Hoi 
W. C. Lnlus, in liis notices on church bells, read at the Wilts Archceoio- 
gtcul Meetbig, gave the following instances ; — 



ten thousand wondeeeul things j 

At Aldbomne, on the first heU, we read, “ The gift of Jos. Pizzie and 
■Wm. G-wynn. , , , . i* 

“ Music and nnging: %ve lilce BO wcu, 

And for that reason we gave this beil.’'- 
On the foiu’th heU is, — 

• “ Humphry Symsin gave xs pound to buy this bell, ^ 

And the parish gave xx more to make this ring go wen. 

A not uncommon epigraph is, — 

“ Come when I call 

To serve God ali,” ' 

At Chilton Foliatt, on the tenor, is, — 

“ Into the church the living I call, 

And to the grave I summon all. 

Attend the insti-uction which I give, 

That so you may for ever live.” 

At Devizes, St. Mary, on the first hell, is, — 

“lam the first, altho’ hut small. 

I win he heard above you all.’' 

And on the second hell is, — 

“ I am the second in this ring, 

Therefore next to thee I ivill sing.” 

Which, at Broadehalk, is thus varied : — 

“ I in this place am second bell, 

I’ll sui-ely do my part as well.” 

On the thii'd hell at Coin is, — ■ 

“ Eoberfc Forman collected the money for c.asting this bell 
Of well-disposed people, as 1 do you tell,” 

At Bath Ahhey, on the tenth hell, is, — 

“ All you of Bath that- hear me sound, 

Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 

On the fifth hell at Ameshury is, — 

“ Be strong in faith, praise God rvell, 

Frances. Countess Hertford’ s bell.' ’ 

And, on the tenor, — 

“ Altho’ it he unto my loss, 

I hope you will consider my cost.’! 

At Stowe, hTorthamptonshire, and at St. Mary the Yirgin, Oxford, w<? 

find, — 

“ Be it Imown to all that doth mo see, 

That Newcombe, of Leicester, made me.” 

• At St. Michael’s, Coventry, on the fom-th bell, is,-~ 

“ I ring .at six to let men know 
lYlien to and from their work to go,” 

On the seventh beU is, — ‘ 

“ I ring to Seimon with a lusty borne, 

That all may come and none can stay at homs 
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On tho eighth hell is — 

“ I Jim and hnvo been called the common bell 
To ring, ■when lire breaks out to tell.” 

At St. Peter’s-le-Baile}’, Oxford, foiu' hells ■were sold towards finishing 
the tower, and in 1792 a largo hell was put tip, ■with this inscription : — 

“ With seven more I hope soon to be 
For ages joined in harmony.” 

But this very reasonable wish has not yet been realised ; whereas at St. 
Lawrence’s, Rea ding , when two hells were added to form a peal of ten, m 
the second we find — 


“ By adding two our notes weTl raise. 

And sound the good subscribers’ praise.” 


Tho occasion of the erection of the 'Westminster Clock- tower, is said 
to have been as follows ; — A certain poor man, in an action for debt, 
being fined tho sum of 13s. 4d., Radulphus Ingham, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, commiserating his case, caused the co^uit roll to 
be erased, and the fine reduced to 6s. Sd., which being soon after 
discovered, Ingham was amerced in a pecuniaiy mulct of eight himdred 
marks, wliich was employed in erecting the said beU-tower, in which was 
V placed a bell and a clock, which, .stradng hourly, was to remmd the 
j) judges in ■Uie hall of the offence of their brother. This bell was originally 
y called Edward ; “ but,” says a writer in the “Antiquarian Reperto^,” 
“ when tho Beformation caused St. Edward and his hours to be but little 
regarded ; as other bells were frequently called Tom, as fancied to pro- 
nounce that name when stricken — ^that at Lincoln, for instance, and that 
at Oxford — this also followed the fashion, of, which, to what I I’emember 
of it before it was hung up, I may add another proof from a catch made 
by the late llr. Eccles, which begins — 

“ ‘ Hark, Hariy, ’tis late — ^’tis time to be gone, 

For Westminster Tom, by my faitb, striJres ono. 


Hawldns, in his “ History of hlusic,” says, — “ The practice ringing 

bells in change, or regular peals, is said to be peculiar to England . 
whence Britain has been termed the ringing island. The custom seems 
to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, and was common before the 
Conquest. The ringing of bells, although a recreation cmeny of tne 
lower sort, is, in itself, not incurious. The tolling of a beU is nottog 
more than the producing of a sound by a s^troke of the clapper agams 
the side of tho bell, the beB itself being in a pendant position, and at 
rest. In ringing, the bell, by means of a wheel and a rope, is eleva e 
to a perpendicular ; in its motion, the clapper sti’ikes forcibly on one si e, 
and in its return do^wnwards, on the other side of the bell, produemg 
each stroke a sound.” There are still in London several societies ot . 
lingers. There was one caUed the College Youths (bell-ringer^ IWe post- 
boys, never seem to acquire old age). Of this it is said Sir ■ > 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, was, inhis youtMul days, a 
member ; and in the life of that upright judge, by Burnet, some iacis » 
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are mentioned wHch favour tHs relation. In England the practice of 
ringing has been reduced to a science, and peals have been composed wliich 
bear the names of their inventors ; some of the most celebrated of these 
were composed about fifty years ago by one Patiick. This man was a 
maker of barometers. In the year 1684, one Abraham Eudhall, of the 
city of Grloucester, brought the art of beU-founding to great perfection. 
His descendants in succession have continued the business of casting 
bells ; and by a list published by them at Lady Day, 1774, the family, in 
peals' and odd beUs, had cast to the amoimt of 3,594. The peals of St. 
Dunstan’s in the East, St. Bride’s, London, and St. Maiiin’s-in-the- 
Fields, are among the number. The following “Articles of Hinging” 
are upon the walls of the belfry in the pleasant village of Dimster, in 
Somersetshire. They are dated 1787 


“ ] , You that in. ringing take delight, 
Be pleased to draw near ; 

These articles you must observe. 

If you mean to ring here, 

“2. And first, if any overturn 
A bell, as that he may, 

He forthwith for that only fault 
In beer shall sixpence pay. 

3. If any one shall cmse or swear 
YHien come wthin the door, 

He then shall forteit for that fault 
As mentioned before. 


“ 4. If any one shall wear his hat 
When he is ringing here, 

He straightway then shall si.vpenco 
pay 

i In cyder or in oeer 

“5. If any one these articles 
Refuseth to obej', 

Let him have nine strokes of the 
rope, 

And so depart away.” 



J3IL1 OF SALE FOR A NEGRO IN 1770. 

_ “ Know all Men by these Presents, Thatl, EHzabeth Treat, of Boston, 
in the county of Sufiollc, widoir, m consideration of the sum of £25 
13s. 4d. to me in hand, paid before the ensealing hereof bv Samuel 
Breck, of Boston aforesaid, merchant, the receipt whereof I do hereby 
aclmowledge, have granted, bargained, and sold, and by these presents 

and seu’ u.!o L said^Samuel 

his 
; apparel, 

toMsandMyprop? 

I am the toe aud laavful earner orfe” 

thS I°^^w?anraSdefem?T"’ ^^d incumbrances whatsoever, and 

demands of all persons whomsoew!^®'’ 

“■Witness my hand and seal, this tenth day of October AnnoDomiu’ 

the teVj^: “oTHie 

» “Mary Widte. ‘ Elizaretit Treat.” 
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THE AZTEC CHELDEEX. 

Amon^ the animated cariosities •arhicli arc occasionally exposed to the 
^aze of the wondcr-lo^'ing public, urc may prominently notice the Aztec 
C niLnnEX— two singular Lilliputians who were recently exhibited 
throughout the kingdom. Maximo and Bartolo (for by these names the 
t\vo Aztec children have been baptized) arc by some medical men supposed 
to he of the respective ages of twenty-trvo and sixteen. Professor Owen, 
stated them to be ten or t^velvc, and seven or nine in 1853. The height 
of the boy (the elder is about three feet, aud the girl does not reach quite 
two feet six inches. Their limbs, though slender, are proportionate and 
well formed, and the general dcveloi)mcnt of their ligures is remarkably 
graceful. The cranium is peculiar, being narrower than that of any other 



xnn AZTi:c ciiildeex, as rxttiBixTD r^fCLAJSD, 
races of beings knorvn to the world ; and though the face is somewhat 
prominent, the features are regular and the countenances agreeable, and, 
after a short acquaintance, liighly interesting. Each has a beau^ul head 
of jet black hair, which hows gracefully in curls. They are lively and 
intelligent, showing considerable aptitude for mental training, and have, 
already learned to give utterance to several expressions wHch can be 
readily imderstood by visitors. 

Since the arrival of these prodigies from the United States, they have 
been the objects of cmious ethnological qieculations. Dr., Latham does 
not consider them as a new species of the genus homo. Professor Owen 
regards them as instances of impeded development, and Dr. Conolly was 
istruck with their resemblance to idiots. 
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NOTICES TO TAE AND EEATHEll. 

The original handbills of the committee for Tarring and rcatheriog 
subjoined, are of singular interest, as they 'were the earliest emanations 
of the spirit that led to England’s losing her American colonies, and the 
conseqrxent rise of the United States : — 

To the Delaware Pilois, 

Regard "we have for your Characters, and our Desire to promote 
your future Peace and Safety, are the Occasion of this Tim'd 
Address to you. 

In our second Letter we acquainted you, that the Tea Ship "was a 
Thi’ee Decker; "We are now informed by good Authority, she is not a 
Three Decker, but an old hlach Ship, without a Head, or any Ornaments. 

The Captain is a short fat Fellow, and a little olstinute withal.-— So 
much the worse for him. — For, so sure as he rides rusty, We shall heave 
him Keel out, and see that his Bottom be well fired, scrubb’d and paid. — 
His Upper-Works too, will have an Overhawling — and as it is said, he 
has a good deal of Quick Work about him. We -will take particular Care 
that such Part of him undergoes a thorough llummaging. 

We have a still worse Account of his Owner ; — for it is said, the Ship 
PoiDT was bought by him on Pm-pose, to make a Penny of us : and that 
he and Captain Ayres were well advised, of the Risque they would rim, 
in thus daring to insult and abuse us. 

Captain Ayres was here in the Time of the Stamp- Act, and ought to 
have known our People better, than to have expected we would be so 
mean as to sufier his rotten TEA to be fimnel’d down oim Throats, vith 
the Parliament' s Duty mixed vfith it. 

"Wq know him well, and have calculated to a Grill and a Feather, how 
much it wiR require to fit Mm for an American Exhibition, And wc 
hope, not one of your Body wffl behave so m, as to obHge us to clap Mm 
m the Cart along Side of the Cajitain. 

We must repeat that the SHIP POLLY is an old Mack Ship, of about 
Two Hundred Tons b^ « 

Ornaments, ~^nd, that CAPTAIN AYRES is a thick chunky Fellow.- 
As such, Take Cake to avoid THEM. 

Your Old Friends, 

, , 7 . Co:^ITTEE EOE TaKKING AND FeATIIEKING 

Plnladel]yhia, December 1, 1773. niuaAo. 

lo Capt. Ayres, of the Ship Polly on a Voyage from London U 

Jrhtladelphta, 

blHj 

are informed tliat you liiiye, imprudently, taken Chiuneof a (Juantitv 

AlAcloniimit, a7a r*, Y *'1*’ Company!. S' £ 

K afyom Oil” o on ond Eeeolntion. 

now, as j our oaigo, on your Arrival here, will most 

PM'W.!p7,i„_that, taking liLe by the 
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in your dangerous Errand— secure your Ship against the Kafts of com- 
bustible Matter -which may be set on Fire, and turned loose against her : 
and more than all tliis, that you maj- preserve your ovta Person, from 
the Pitch and Feathers that are prepared for you. 

In the first Place, -we must tcE you, that the Fcnnsylcanians are, io a 
Man, passionately fond pf Freedom; the Birthright of M7?icn‘c«jis ; and 
at all Events are determined to enjoy it. 

That they sincerely believe, no Po-wer on the Face of the Earth has a 
llight to tax them -without their Consent. 

That in then Opinion, the Tea in your Custody is designed by tho 
Ministry to enforce such a Tax, -winch they -will undoubtedly oppose ; 
and in so doing, give you every possible Obstruction, 

lYe are nominated to a very disagreeahle, but necessary Service. — ^To 
oiu’ Care are committed all Ofl'enders against the Eights of America ; and 
hapless is he, -u’hosc eml Destiny has doomed lum to sufier at our Hands. 

You are sent out on a diabolical Sci-vice ; and if yon are so foolish and 
obstinate as to compleat your Voyage ; by bringing your Ship to Anchor 
in this Port ; you may run such a Gauntlet, as -will induce you, in j-our 
last Moments, most heai-tily to curse those -udio have made you the Dupe 
of then’ Avarice and Ambition. 

"What thinlr you Captain, of a Halter around your Heck — ten Gallons 
of liquid Tar decanted on yoru- Pate — ^with tho Feathers of a dozen -^vild 
Geese laid over that to enliven your Appearance ? 

Only tliinlc seriously of this — and fly to the Place from "whence you 
came — ^fly -without Hesitation — ^uithout the Formalitj- of a Protest — and 
above aU, Captain Ayres let us ad-dse you to fly -without the wild Geese 
Feathers. Your Friends to serve 

Tieg ComnTXEE as hcforc suhscrihed. 

Fhiladelpliia, Kov. 27, 1773. 


n. PRAXKXIX’S CELEBllATED lEIIER 10 STRAHAN. 

As a sequel to the foregoing notices, -we give Dr. Franklin’s celebrated 
letter, -written in the actual heat of the first outbreak. 

Philadelphia, July 5, 1775. 

Mr. Steaieis-, — ^Y ou are a member of Parliament, and one of that 
majority -which has doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our to-wns, and murder our people. Look upon your hands ! 
They are stained -with the blood of your relations ! You and I "sverc 
long friends ; you are no-w my enemy, and 

I am, yours, B. Fievxklix. 

nEXRT rr. stkiti v-nEx dead. 

11S9. Immediately upon his death, those that -were about him applied 
then- mai-ket so busilio in catching and filching awaie things_ that laic 
rcadie for them, that the king’s corps laie naked a long time, till a child 
covered the nether parts of his body -with a short clokc, and then it scemed 
that his surname -was fulfilled that ho had from liis childhood, which -w-.as 
Shortmautcll, being so called, because ho -was the first who brought short 
clokes out of Anjou into England. 
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lEiVNSPLANTATION OF nAIE. 

The SigEOi’ Dottore Domenico hfardo addressed a letter to the Academy 
of Padua, in 1826, on the subject of the growth of hail’ after death, and 
even after its separation from the body. The latter property had been 
previously observed by Krafft, The Signor Nardo recounts the results 
of experiments made on his oum. person in the transplantation of hair, 
and relates, that by transplantiag quicldy a hair, vsith its root, from a 
pore of his head, into a pore of his chest, easily to be accomplished bj' 
widening the pore somewhat with the point of *a needle, introducing the 
root with nice-fy, and exciting within the pore itself, by Motion, a slight 
degree of inflammation, the hair takes root, continues to vegetate, and 
grows ; in due season changes colour, becomes white, and falls. 

ANCIENT CANNON HAISED FEOtl THE SEA, 

A fisherman of Calais some time since, drew up a cannon, of very 
ancient form, from the bottom, of the sea, by means of his nets. M. de 
Rheims has since removed the rust from it, and on taking off the breech 
was much surprised to find the piece still charged. Specimens of the 
powder have been taken, from which, of course, all the saltpetre has dis- 
appeared after a submersion of three centuiies. The ball was of lead, 
and was not oxidfred to a depth greater than that of a line. 


COFFEE-HOUSE ATTEACIIONS IN HeO. . 

The great ateaction of Don Saltero’s Coffeehouse was its collection of 
rarities, a catmogue of which was published as a guide to the visitors. 
It comprehmds almost every description of cui-iosity, natin-al and arti- 
ficial. Tigeis tusks ; the Pope’s candle ; the skeleton of a Guinea- 
pig , a fly-cap monlvey ; a piece of the true Cross ; the Four Evangelists’ 
heads cut on a cherry-stone ; the King of Morocco’s tobacco-pipe ; Mary 
aueenof Scot s pincushion ; Q^ueen Elizabeth’s prayer-boolc; a pafr df 
® ® on n ti-ee ; a frog in a tobacco- 

frSlVw jeHcs ! The Don had a rival, as 

Sd i it wt N the llanties to be seen at Adams’s, at the 
A leadmg from Shoreditch Church, 1756.” 

Mr. Adams exhibited, for the entertainment of the cui-ious, “ Miss Jenny 
Cameron’s shoes ; Adam’s eldest daughter’s hat ; the heart of the faSs 

Sfr WaC pTm I^nwyer Carr, January IS, 

1/36-/ , Sir Waltei Raleighs tobacco-pipe; Yicar of Bray’s cWs- 

engine to shell green pease vuth; teeth that grew in a fish’s bellv- 
Sd JaSt; M?d iSrsm fSao 

of tie foK aud heck de’or of the eSn"* Mob!! eS 
only a few out of five hnndi-ed others eqnaUy mamUons. 

A WOHAN TAKES THE LIGHTED HATCH FEOH A EOME. 

During the siege of Gibraltar, in 1782 tbe Cmitnt rV a 4 . •* 

Bt. Roch, to visit the place and works, mic Ms Ingline^ in^ccl- 
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ing the lines, in company -ndtli tte Duke de Crillon, tkey totli alighted 
■until their suite, and all lay flat upon the groimd, to aYoid the cftects of 
a bomb that fell near a part of the barracks where a Frenchwoman had 
a canteen. Tliis woman, who had two children in her arms at the time, 
rushed forth -svith them, and having seated herself, with the utmost 
smig-froid, on the homb-shell,. she put out the match, thus extricating 
from danger all that were around her, many of whom witnessed this 
courageous and devoted act. His highness rewarded this intrepid female 
by bestowing on her a pension of three firancs a day, and engaged to pro- 
mote her husband after the siege ; while the Duke de Crillon, imitating 
the generous example of the prince, ensured to her likewise a daily pay- 
ment of five francs. 

' THE ST7M3IEES MAGOTIT, OR LOAnSTOXE. 

_ Among the great naval officers of Elizabeth’s reign must be ranked 
Sir George Summers, the discoverer of the Bermudas, often called the 
Summers - Islands from that circumstance. Here is a representation 
given of what the descendants of Sir George Summers call the “ Summers 
magnet, or loadstone.” 

It is in the possession of 
Peter Franklin Bellamy, 

\ Esq., surgeon, second son 
^pf Dr. Bellamy, of Ply- 
/mouth. The tradition in 
the' family is that the 
admiral before going to 
sea used to touch his 
needle with it. The stone 
is dark-coloured, the pre- < 
else geological formation 
doubtful. This ciudous 
stone, "with armature of 
iron, was probably an ancient talisman. 

SWALXO'ttTXG LIZARDS, 

_ Bertholin, the learned Swedish doctor, relates strange anecdotes of 
lizards, toads, and frogs-; stating that a woman, thirty years of age, being 
tliirstj', dranlc plentifully of water at a pond. At the end of a few 
months, she experienced singular movements in her stomach, as if some- 
tiling were crawling up and do-wn ; and alarmed by the sensation, con- 
sulted a medical man, Avho prescribed a dose of orvietan in a decoction of 
fumitoiy. Shortly aftci’wards, the irritation of the stomach increasing, 
she A'omited three toads and two young lizards, after wliieh, she became 
more at ease. In the spring folloiving, however, her irrihation of the 
stomach was reneived ; and aloes and bezoar being administered) ■ she 
vomited three female frogs, followed the next day by their niuncrous 
progeny. In tlie month of Januaiy following, she vomited livc niore 
living irogs, and in the course of seven years ejected asjnany as eighty- 
Dr. Bertholin pnotests -that he hoard tliem croak in her stomach I 
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rmEENSB SBA SEEPBNT. 

A snecies of sea-serpent -was thrown on shore near Bombay in 1819. 

It was about forty feet long, and must have weighed many tons. A 
violent gale of wind threw it high above the reach of ordin^y tides, in \ 
Sh situation it took nine months to rot; d^ing which process 
travellers were obliged to change the direction of the road for ^ 

quarter of a mile, to avoid the offensive effluvia. It rotted so completely 
&at not a vestige of bone remained. 


THB EOXAB TOTTCH. 


For many ages one of the regal prerogatives in this country was to 
touch for the cure of reffiiis morbus, or scrofula ; a disease too well known 
to need any description. At different periods hundreds of persons as- 
sembled from aU parts of the coimtry annually to receive the royal 
interposition. Lists of the afflicted were published, to afford a critenon 
for determining as to its success ; and from Edward the Confessor to the 
reign of Q,ueen Anne, its efficacy appears to have obtamed a ready and 


general belief* run 

The ceremony was announced by piublic proclamations ; one oi wnicn 
we copy from “ The Newes,” of the 18th of May,_ 166L “ His Sacred 
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Majestjf” (Charles II.) “having declared it to be his yoy^l 
purpose to continue the healing of his people for the Evil dui’mg ^he Jjjpfj 
month of "May, and then to give over until Michaelmas next, I am com(^ j 
manded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come up to town'- 
in the interim, and lose then' labour.” 

An extract from the “ Mercurius Politiciis” affords additional informa- 
tion. “Saturday,” says that paper, “ being appointed by His Majesty 
to touch such as were troubled with the Evil, a great company of poor 
afflicted creatmus were met together, many brought in chairs and flaskets, 
and being appointed by His Majesty to repafr to the bangucting-house, 

His Majesty sat in a chair of state, where he stroked all that were 
brought unto him, and then put about each of their necks a white 
ribbon, with an angel of gold on it. In this manner His Majesty stroked 
above six hundred ; and such was his princely patience and tenderness 
to the poor afflicted creatures, that, though it took up a very long time, 

His Majesty, who is never weary of well-doing, was pleased to make 
inquiry whether there were any more who had not yet been touched. 
After prayers were ended, the Duke of Buckingham brought a towel, 
and the Earl of Pembroke a basin and ewer, who, after they had 
made obeisance to His Majesty, kneeled down, till His Majesty had 
washed.” 

This sovereign is said to have touched nearly one hundred thousand, 
patients. 

With Q,ueen Anne the practice was discontinued. But so lato as the 
28th of February, 1712, little more than two years before her death, the 
following proclamation appeared in the “ Grazette” : — “ It being Her Ms- 
msty’s royal intention to touch for the Evil on Wednesday, the 19th of 
March next, and so to continue weekly during Lent, it is Her Majestv’a 
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command that tickets he delivered the day before at the office in White- 
hall ; and that all persons shall bring a certificate signed by the Minister 
and Churchwardens of their respective parishes, that they have never 
received the royal touch.” Dr. Johnson, when an inffint, was brought, 
vnth others, for this purpose ; “ and when questioned upon the subject, 
confessed he had a faint recollection of an old lady with something 
black about her head.” 

A religious service, of which Dr. Heylin, Prebendary of Westminster, 
in his “ Examen Historicum,” has given us the particulars, accompanied 
the ceremony ; which, as a document of pious interest, we transcribe : — 
‘ ‘ The first Gospel is the same as that on the Ascension-day, Mark xvi. 14, 
to the end. At the touching of every infirm person these words are 
repeated : ‘ They shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover.’ The second Gospel begins uith the first of St. John, and ends 
a tthese words : (John i. 14 :) ‘ Full of grace and truth.’ At the putting 
the angel about their necks were repeated, ‘ That light was the true 
light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the worldi’ 

“ ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us.’ 

“ ‘ Christ have mercy upon us.’ 

‘ Lord have mercy upon us. Our Father, &c.’ 

“ * Ilinister, — 0 Lord, save thy servants 
“ ‘ Response. — ^WTiioh put their trust in thee.’ 

‘ Jf. — Send unto them help fi’om above :’ ’ 

“ ‘ R. — And ever more defend them.’ 

<< < iljT — Help rrs, 0 God, om Saviour I’ 

“ ‘ R. — An d for the glory of thy name sake deliver us : be mercifid 
imto us, sinners, for thy name sake !’ 

“ ‘ JjT. — 0 Lord, hear our prayer :’ 

“ ‘ R : — And let our cry come unto thee.’ 

“ ‘ The Collect, — Almighty God, the eternal health of all such as put 
their trust in thee, hear us, we beseech thee, on the behalf of these ^y 
servants, for whom we call for thy merciful help ; that they receiving 
health, may give thanks unto thee in thy holy Church, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord ! Amen.’ , 

“ ‘The peace of God,’ &c.” 


Me TAKE^nS. 

The pegging, or marking the drinldng cups, was introduced by St. 
Dunstan, to check the intemperate habits of the times, by preventing 
one man from taking a larger draught than Ms companions. But the 
idevice proved the means of increasing the e'S'il it was intended to remedy , 
\for, refining upon Dunstan’s plan, the most abstemious were required to 
drink precisely to a peg or pin, whether they could soberly take such a 
quantity of liquor or not. To the use of such cups may be traced the 
origin of many of our popular phrases. WTien a person is mucn elatccl, 
we still say, “Ho is in a merry pin;” and, “He is a peg too low, 
when he is not in good spirits. On the same principle we taL,. o 
tailing a man down a peg,” when we would check forwardness. 
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KOllMAN CAPS. 

There is notliing more amusing to the ti’aveller^on the continent, thah 

to observe the extraordinary Tariety of tl ; , •.'h-'T”. many of 

them heir-looms for generations in some ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ .ess 

according to the richness of materiids employed npon_ them, and the f 'f. 
peculiarity of shape. There is no ai-ticle of dress more important to the 
Normande, whatever may be her means, than the cap which so jauntily 
and triumphantly asserts the dignity of the wearer. The _wivm of 
fcrmieres who can afford such luxmies as expensive lace and trimmings, 
spend a little iucome in the decoration of their caps. Many cost upiwards 



of threo tiiousand francs for the m.iterials and manufactiu’o ; and these, 
as we have before observed, are handed from mother to daughter through 
successive years, and are liiglily prized. 

In the primitive idllages of Normandy, on some holiday's, it is a pleasing^C^ 
sight to see the dense army of caps, ivith flaps fannmg the air, and fol- 
lowing the gesticulatory movements of them talkative and volatile owners. 
Wlien the weather is doubtful, the cap-wearers take care to be provided uith 
a red lunbrelia of a clamsy construction, remarkably lieayy. and some- 
y bat similar, perhaps, to the original with wliich Jonas Hanway braved 
the jeers of a London populace in fii-st inti-odncing it. 


WARVELLOUS, RARE, CTJRIOES, AND QEAINT, 
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NORTH AHEEICAN INDIAN WAR iESPATCH, 

The following is a facsimile of a gazette of a tiibe of North. American 
Indians, who assisted the French forces in Canada, during the war 
between France and England : — 



Explanation of the Gazette, giving an account of one of 
tions. The following divisions exjdain those on the plate, asiefeme 

hi the numhers : — , , , rrT,„„ onmifv 

1. Each of these figures represents the number ten. Thej ^ii si^pi . 

that 18 times 10, or ISO American Indians, took up 

declared war, ;n favour of the French, which is represented by, tDc 

hatchet placed over the arms of France. takina 

2. They departed from ilontreal— represented by the J eliow the 

Aving from the top of a mountain. The moon and the _ to 

time to have been in the first q^uarter of the buck-moo , 

s’. They went by-water— sigi^ed by the canoe. The theii 

Bucli as they raise to pass the night in, sho'svs theywre ^ 7 
passage. 
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4. Then they came on shore, and travelled seven days hy land — 
represented hy the foot and the seven huts. 

5, When they arrived near the habitations of their enemies, at sun- 
rise — shown hy the sun heiug to the eastward of them, beg inning , as 
they think, its daily course, there they lay in wait three days— repre- 
sented by the hand pointing, and the three huts. 

6, After which, they surprised their enemies, in number 12 times 10, 
or 1 20. The man asleep shows how the^ surprised them, and the hole 
in the top o{ the hnilding is supposed to signify that they broke into 
some of their habitations in that manner. 

7. They idlled with the club eleven of tbeir enemies, and took five 
prisoners. The former represented by the club and the eleven heads, 
the latter hy the figures on the little pedestals. 

_ 8. They lost nine of theic own m.en in the action— represented hy the 
nine heads within the bow, which is the emblem of honour’ among the 
Americans, but had none taken prisoners — a circumstance they lay great 
weight on, shorm hy all the pedestals being empty. 

^eads of the arrows, pointing opposite ways, represent the battle. 

1 , heads of the arrows all pointing the same wav, signify the 

flight of the enemy. 



EECEEPTS PBOK ALBEUm StAGNITS. 

If thou wylt rnahe a Carhuckle stone, or a thyna shinina in the ^ 
many of the lyttle heastes shyninge hy nvghte, an^^i: 
put them beaten smale m a bottel of glasse, and close it, aidlfurye it ^ 

It tarye xv dayes, afterwarde thou shalte 
nf Peralembicum, which thou shalt put in a vessel 

ro , or glasse. It pueth so great cleamesse, that cuery man may 
leade and wi’ite in a darke place where it is. Some men make this 

a wSer dSi / ^esel, the gall of a feret, and of 

eat and tie S ^ 1 E "if T see.-Take the gaU of a male 
eat,^ and the fat of a hen all whyte, and mixe them too-ether and 

Mt thy eyes, and thou shalt see it that others caimot se^ 

If the bait, eye, or brayne of a lapwyng or blacke nlover bp Inutyprl 

maTs agaynste forgetMne?se, and sharpeth 

mans vnderstauchng.-« Alberfus Ifuynusf Black Better ; very old. 


ADVERTISEJIENI OE nOAST PIG TV I'TO.R 



It is the house where the 


hde sfu^h?S. a hos roasted 


A endu’d, 

Ones, Send me, 0, gods, a whole hog barhct/ld P ” 
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DXING OF OLD AGE AT BE'VENTEEK TEAES, 

March 19th, 1*754:, died, in Glamorganshire, of mere old age and a 
gradual decay of nature, at seventeen years and Wo months, Hopldns 
Hopkins, the little "Welchman lately 'shown in London. He never 
weighed more than seventeen poimds, hut for three years past no more 
than twelve. The parents have still six chUdreA left, all of whom no 
way differ from other children, except one giil of twelve years of age, 
who weighs only eighteen pounds, and hears upon her most of the marks 
of old age, and in jdl respects rcsemhles her brother when at that age. 

“WE EAE BEEN.” 

In Ayrshire there is a tradition, that the family motto of De Bruce — 
“We have heen,” originated from a lady named FuUarton, married to a 
eadet oi the family of CassiUs. They had heen gained to favour England 
during the chivalrous achievements of Wallace, and still continued 
zealous partisans of Edward. Before Bruce avowed his purpose to eman- 
cipate his coxmtry, he came, disguised as a palmer, to acquaint himself 
how far he could rely on aid from the people. A storm compelled him, 
and a few faithful adlierents, to talce shelter on the coast of Ayisliire. 
Extreme darkness, and the turhulencc of the hillows, deprived them of 
aU Imowledge where they landed *, and as, in those imhappy times, the 
appearance of a few strangers would create alarm, the chiefs dispersed in 
■^erent directions. Bruce chanced to go into the house of Mr. Kennedy, 
/vhcre the servants treated him with great reverence. The lady had 
gone to hed, and the priuce wished they would not disturb her, hut per- 
mit him to sit by the fire till day ; however, one damsel had given her 
immediate notice of the visitor. He was ushered into her presence. She 
eyed him with scrutinizing earnestness. “ We hae heen — ^we hue heen 
fause,” said she, in the Scottish dialect, “hut a royal ee takes me hack 
to haly loyalty. I seid ye, mes royal de Bruce, I ken ye week We hae 
heen "baith untrue to Scotland, hut rest ye safe : and albiet a’ that’s 
gane, Meg EuUarton wad dee in your cause.” 

ORIGIN OF THE PENNY POST. 

The penny-post was devised in 1G83, by one Mr. David Murray, an 
upholder in Paternoster How. It soon "became an object of attention to 
Government; hut so low were its profits that one Dockwra, who suc- 
ceeded Murray, had a pension of only £200 a year given him in lieu of 
it. This occurred in 1716. 

A BAFFLE IN 1725. 

May 8. The following copy of an advertisement, in the NeiocastJe 
Cbwrani of this date, may he considered curious: — “On Friday in the 
race week, being the 28th of May, at tlie Assembly House, in Westgate, 
will ho rallied for, 12 fine Fans, the highest three guineas, the worst 6s., at 
half a Crown per Ticket. Note : the lowest throw is to have the second 
best Fan, value £3, the other according to the height of the numbers 
which shall he thrown. There wiU he an assembly after for those who 
raffle.” 
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A VISIT TO THE EESIDENCE OE DE. JOHESON, IN INNEE TEMPLE LANE, 

LONDON. 



It "was iu tliis place tliat Dr. Jolinson liecame aequainted vitli Ms 
future biograplier, Boswell, wBo tbus describes their first meeting : — - 
“A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if he 
thought I might take the liberty of waiting on iD. Johnson, at Ms cham- 
bers iu the Temple. He said I certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson 
would take it as a compliment. His chambers were on the first fioor of 
Ko. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and I entered them with an impression given 
me by the Rev_. Dr. Blair, of EcUnburgh, who described Ms having found 
the giant in Ms den. He received me very courteously ; but it must be 
confessed, that Ms apartment, and furniture, and morning di’ess, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty ; he 
had on a little, old, shrivelled, unpowdered -wig, wMch was too small 
for Ms head ; his shirt neck and Miees of Ms breeches were loose, Ms 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up, and he had a pair of unbuelded 
shoes by way of slippers ; — but all these slovenly particulars were for- 
gotten the moment ho began to talk.” 

The “den” inwMchthe “giant” lived, the staircase leading to it, 
and indeed the whole appearance of the localit^^j has recently undergone 



OLD STAIRCASE lH THE RESIDENCE OP DR. JOHNSON. 


■other places, and died, as it is well linown, in Ivo. S, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, in 1784. His, remains were placed in a grare under the statue of 
Shakspere, in Westminster Ahhey, and near the resting-place of his 
friend and companion, David Garrick. 

j OEIGIN OF THE STUFF 33 ALE AT LTNCOLH. 

During the want of employment in the manufactories in 1801, Mrs. 
Chaplain, of Blanlney, in- Lincolnshire, formed a patriotic institution 
for the encouragement of the local trade of the district. A ball was given 
at Lincoln for the benefit of the stuff manufactoiy, at which ladies were 
•admitted gratis, on their appearance in a stuft’ goivn and petticoat, 
spun, wove, and finished within the coimty, and produmg a ticket 
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signed by tbe -weaTer and dyer at Lontb, one of 'wHcIi tickets jras 
delivered witb every twelre yards of sttdT. The gentlemen were req^tdred 
to appear without silk or cotton in their di-ess, stockings excepted. The 
impulse thus given to tiude, was of the most signal service in relieving 
distress, and at the same time promoting habits of industry. 

sxEvnNs’s sPEcmc. 

In the reign of Charles II., Dr. Jonathan Goddard obtained 5.000?. 
for disclosiag his secret for maldn" a medicine, called “ Giittcs Angli- 
cancs" And in 1739, the Parliament of England voted 5,000?. to Mrs. 
Stevens for a solvent for stone. 

The celebrated David Hartley was very instrumental in procuring this 
gi’ant to Joanna Stevens. He obtained also a private -subscription -to the 
amount of £1,356, _ published one himdred and fifty-five successful cases, 
and, by way of climax to the whole, after eating iico hundred pounds 
xcchjht of soap I Da-vid himself died of the stone. 

AN IJIPOSIOE. 

Erom the Testament of Jerome Sharp, printed in 1786 ; — “I entered,” 
says the narra-tor, “ -with one of my friends, and found a man resembling 
an om’ang-outang crouched upon a stool in the manner of a tailor. His 
complexion announced a dist^t climate, and his keeper s-tated that he 
found him m the island of Holucea. His body was bare to the hips, 
having a chain round the waist, seven oreight feet long, which was fastened 
to apniar, andperimttedhimto eireulate outofthe reach of the spectatolY 
!ffis looks and gesticulations were frightful. His jaws never ceased snap 
pkig, except when sending forth discordant cries, which were said to 1 
indicative of hunger- He swallowed flints when thro-vm to liim, but pn 
ferred raw meat, which he rushed behind his pillar to devour. H 
groaned fearfully during Ids repast, and continued groaning until fuUj 
satiated. "When^ tmable -to procure more meat, he would swallow stones 
■mth frightful a-vidity ; which, upon examination of those which he acci- 
dentauy dropped, proved to be partly dissolved by the acrid quality of 
ms sahva. In jumping about, the undigested atones were heard rattling 
in bis stomach.” 

The men of science quickly set to work to account’ for these feats, so 
completely at variance with the laws of nature. Before they had hit upon a 
theory, the pretended Molucca savage was discovered to be a peasant from 
■the neighbourhood of Besmgon,^ who chose to turn -to account his natiual 
deformities. When staining Ms face for the purpose, in the dread of 
Jim ting his eyes j left the eyeKds xmstaiiiedj "sviiich completely puzzled 
the natmahsts. By a clever sleight of hand, the raw meat was left 
bemnd the pT..-'.r, and cooked meat substituted in its’ place. Soid'- 
asserted ms^ puL^ion for eating beMnd tbe pillar to be a proof of ' 

especially kings, be 

addicted to feeding m pubhe. The stones swaUowed by the pretem 
savige were taken from a vessel left purposely in the room full of thei 
small-round stones, encrusted with plaster, wHch afterwards gave then 
the appearimce of havmg been masticated in the mouth. Before tbe dis- 
covery of all this, the impostor had contrived to reap a plentiful harvest. 
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I’EEXrVIAN 

In 1G93, the Emperor Kanglii (then in the thirtj'-seeond year of his 
reign, and fortieth of his ago) had a malignant fever, Tvliich resisted the 
, remedies given hy his physicians ; the emperor recollected that Tchang- 
tcliin, (Father Gcrhillon), and Pe-tsin, (lather Bouret) two Jesuit mis- 
''• siouaries, had extolled to him a remedy for intermittents, brought from 
Eui’ope, and to wliich they had given the name of chin-yo (tv'o Chinese 
W’ords, which signify '^divine remedies;") and he proposed to try it, 
but the physicians opposed it. The emperor, however, without their 
icnowlcdge took it, and with good effect. Sometime afterwards, he ex- 
perienced afresh several fits of an intermittent, which, though slight, 
made him uneasy ; this led him to proclaim through the city, that any 
])erson possessed of a specific for tliis sort of fever, should apply without 
delaj’ at the palace, where patients might also apply to get ciued. Some 
of tile great officers of Ins household were charged to receive such 
remedies as might he offered, and to administer them to the patients. 
The Europeans, Tehang-tcliiiig, (GerhiUon) Hang-jo, (Father de Fon- 
tenay, jesuit) and Pc-tsin, (Bouret) presented themselves among others, 
vdth a ceidain quantity of quinquina, offered it to the grandees, and 
insti’ucted them in the - manner of using it. The next day it was tried 
on several patients, who were kept in sight, and were mued hy it. The 
officers, or grandees who liad been appointed to supemtend the experi- 
■ Iraent, gave an account’ to the Emperor of the astomshing effect of_ the 
Vi'cmedy, and the monarcli decided instantly on trjingit himself, provided 
' the hercditaiy prince gave his consent. The prince, however, not only 
refused, but was angry with the giundees for haying spoken so favour- 
ably of a remedy, of which only one successful trial had been made ; at 
last, after much persuasion, the Prince reluctantly grants his consent, and 
the emperor takes the bark without hesitation, and permanently recovers. 
A house is given by the emperor to the Europeans, who had made known 
the remedy, and through the means of Pc-tsin (Father Bouret) presents 
were conveyed to the King of France, accompanied with the information, 
that the Europeans (that is, the French Jesuits) were in high favour. — 
llisioire Gcnerale de la CJiinc, <5'c. tome xi. p. 168, 4to. Paris, 1780. 


•WHITE CATS. 

In a number of ‘'Loudon Gardener’s Magazine,” it is stated that 
wliite cats with blue eyes are always deaf, of which extraordinary faci. 
there is the foUo'wing confirmation in the “ Magazine of Hatural Hmtory, 
Ko. 2, likeivise conducted by Mr. Loudon Some years ago, a wlute cat 
of the Persian land (probably not a thorough-bred one), procured from 
Lord Dudley’s at Hindley, was kept in a family as a favourite, ine 
animal was a female, quite white, and perfectly deaf. She produceu, a 
; various times, many litters of Idttcns, of which, gener^y, some were 
quite white, others more or less mottled, _ tabbj’, &c. But the ex ra- 
ordinary circumstance is, that of the offspring produced at one ® 

same birth, such as, lilce the mother, were entirely white, were, 
invariably deaf ; while those that had the least speck of colour on t 
for, as invariably possessed the usual facidty of hearing. 
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X -WOIiLUiT DEFENDS A FOKX SINGLE. 


Lord Karnes in Ms “Slietclies of the History of Man,” relates an ex- 
traordinary instance of presence of mind united with courage. 

Some Iroquois in the year 1690, attacked the fort de Yercheres, in 
Canada, wMeh belonged to the French, and had approached silently, 
hoping to scale the palisade, when some musket-shot forced them to re- 
tire : on their advancing a second time they were again repulsed, in 
wonder and amazement tiiat they could perceive no person, excepting a 
woman who was seen everywhere. TMs was Madame de Yercheres, who 
conducted herself with as much resolution and courage as if supported 
by a numerous garrison. The idea of storming a place wholly unde- 
fended, except by women, occasioned the Iroquois to attack the fortress 
repeatedly, but, after two days’ siege, they found it necessary to retire, 
lest they should be intercepted in their retreat. 

Two years afterwards, a party of the same nation so unexpectedly 
made their appearance before the same fort, that a girl of fourteen, the 
daughter of the proprietor, had but just time to shut the gate. With 
tMs young woman there was no person whatever except one soldier, but 
not at all intimidated by her situation, she showed lierseK sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, frequently changing her dress, in order 
to give some appearance of a garrison, and alwaj^s fii'ed opportunely. In 
short, the faint-hearted Irog^uois once more departed without success. Thus j 
the presence of mind of this young girl was the means of saving the for&r* 


TNDENIimE OE A IIOESE-EACE DEXU'IXT XHE EARLS OE UiORlON AND 
ABERCOEN AND XHE LORD DOVDE. 

As indicating the state of the English language amongst the nohiUti' of 
Scotland in 1621, the foUowing is mudous 

A.ne Indentouv of ane JIorse-Taisc hetuix viy Lords 3Xortoun, AJbev- 
come, cmd Boyde.—TkQ erle of Mortoim ohleissis himselif to produce 
George KutherfuirMs Barb Haig : The' erle of Abercorne obleissis Iutd to 
produce Ms gray Aaig: My lord Boyd obleissis bim to produce Ms bav 
horse; Hpone the conditions following. Thay ar to lam the Mst Thms- 
day November nixto cum, time mett myleis of Cowper raise in Fvff. The 

^ AnegelHs. The foirmest horse 
to win _tM hail tlu’ettj'". Hk rydare to he aucht soottis staneweeht. And 
the pairtie not eomperaud, or refuisand to consigne the waidger, sail 
undergo the fonfaltonr of tMs sowme, and that money foirfaltit salbe 



Ai. j} 1 j uAun wiLii lui ulu' naiiais, at Mairirr 

the fyfteme day off August 1621. Morton, Abercorn^, BoSJ 


early use OE CHOCOLATE. 

Au advertisement in “ The PubEc Ad-iH^-pv ’’ Tlatv. j r , 
to Tuesday, Juno 23d, 1657, informs us thnt « in 
aucen’s-lfoad-alleT, A a ,v “ Bishomgate-steet, ji, 

time, and ato unmade, at reasSlite ““r '‘teady at anj 
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MATTHEAT BUCKINGEE. 


Of all tlie imperfect beings brongbt into the ■world, few can challenge, 
For mental and acquired endo'wments, any thing lUre a comparison to ■vie 
with this traly exti’aordinary little man. Matthew Endanger was a 
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liis case, and the extraordinary abilities lie possessed, lio attracted the 
notice and attention of all persons, of whatever ranlc in life, to whom he 
was occasionally introduced. 

It does not appear, by any account extant, that his parents exhibited ■ 
him at any time for the purposes of emolument, but that the whole of 
Ills time must have been employed in studj’’ and practice, to attain the-- 
wonderful perfection he arrived at in di'awing, and his perfonnance on 
various musical instruments ; ho plaj'^ed the flute, bagpipe, dulcimer, 
and trumpet, not in the manner of general amateurs, but in the stjde of 
a finished master. He liltewise possessed great mechanical powers, and 
conceived the design of constructing machines to play on aU sorts of 
musical instruments. 

If Nature played the niggard in one respect with him she amply repaid 
the deficiency by endowments that those blessed with perfect limbs could 
seldom achieve. He greatly distinguished himself by beautiful wilting, 
di'awing coats of arms, slcetches of portraits, history, landscapes, &e., 
of which were executed in Indian inlc, with a pen, emulating in 
perfection the finest and most finished engraving. He was well sldlled 
in most games of chance, nor could the most experienced gamester 
or juggler obtain the least advantage at any tiicks, or game, Avith cards 
or dice. 


He used to perform before company, to whom hcAvas exliibited, various 
tricks with cups and balls, corn, and living birds ; and could play at 
skittles and ninepins with great dexterity ; shave himself with perfeefe 
ease, and- do many other things equally siu’prising in a person so de-B 
ficient, and mutilated by Natui’e. His writings and sketches of figures, 
landscapes, &c., were by no means uncommon, though euiious ; it being 
customary, with most persons who went to see liim, to purchase some- 
thing or other of his performance ; and as he Avas always emploved in 
wilting or drawing, he carried on a very successful trade, which, together 
with the moneyhe obtained by exhibiting himself, enabled him to sup- 
port himself and family in a very genteel manner. Tlio late Mr. Herbert, 
of Cheshunt, in Hertfordshho, editor of “Ames’s Histoiy of Print- 
ing, had many curious specimens of Bucldnger’s Avriting and draAving, 
the most exkaordinary of wliich was his owm portrait, exquisitely done 
on veUum, in which he most ingeniously contrived to insert, in the flow- 
mg culls of the wig, the 27th, 121st, 128th, 140th, 149th, and the 150th 
Psalms, together ’'vith the Lord’s Prayer, most beautifully amd fairly 
Avritten. Mr. Isaac Herbert, son of the former, Avhile caiTyina: on the 
business of a booksellei;m PaU-MaU, caused tliis portrait to bo engraved, 
for which he paid Mr. Harding fifty guineas & . > 

Buol^ger Avas married fom times, and had eleven childi-en, viz., oaU' 
by his &st wife, thiee by his second, six by his third, and one by Ms 
last. One of his Avuvp was in the habit • of treatmg Ifim exti-emely ill 
frequently beating and other wavs insulting him, wfecli, for a W S 
he very patiently put up with ; Wt once Ms anger was so much afoS’ 
that he sprung upon her bice’ a fmy, got her doln, and buffeted her^th 
Ms stumps wutlmi an inch of her life; nor wmild ho suffer her to Sst 
xmtil she piomiscd amendment in future, Avhich it seems she prudently 
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adopted, tlirongli fear of another tlirasliing. Mr. Buckinger was but 
twonty-nino inches in lieight, and died in 1722. 

■w'oxDEnFuii rnoTisioN of nattjue 

The insects that frequent the •\\-ntcrs, require prcaaceons animals to 
keep them ivithin due limits, as ■well as those that inhabit the earth ; 
and tho ivater-spider {Argyroncta aquatica) is one of the most remark- 
able upon n'hom that- oilicc is devolved. To this end, her instinct 
instructs her to fabricate a kind of dimng-hell in the bosom of that 
clement. She usually selects stiU ivatcrs for this purpose. Her house 
is an oval cocoon, lillcd n-ith air, and lined v-ith sUlc, from vhich threads 
issue in every direction, and are fastened to tho surrounding plants. In 
this cocoon, ■n'hich is open hcloiv, she rvatches for her prey, and even 
appears to pass tlio mnter, vhen she closes tho opening. It is most 
commonlj', yet not always, under water ; but its inhabitant has filled it 
for lier respiration, which enables her to live in it; She conveys the 
ail' to it in tho following manner : she usually swims on her hade, when 
lier abdomen is enveloped in a bubble of ah', and appeal's like a globe of 
quicksilver. 'Withthis .she enters, her cocoon, and displacing an equal 
mass of water, again ascends for a second lading, till she has sufficiently 
illlcd her house witli it, so as to expel all water. How these little 
animals can envelope their abdomen ivith an air-bubble_, and retain it 
till they enter their cells, is still one of Nature’s mysteries that has not 
been explained. It is a wonderful jirovision, which enables an animal 
that breathes tho atmospheric air, to fill her house with it under water, 
and by some secret art to clothe her body vdth ah, as 'witli a garment 
which’ she can put off when it answers her piu’pose. This is a land of 
attraction and repulsion that mocks aU inquii'ies. 

sTOJtAcn nnnsn. 

One of the Coui't Physicians, in the reign of Charles II., invented an 
instrument to cleanse tho stomach, and VTOtc a pamphlet on it ; and 
ridiculous as a chylopoietic-scrubbing-hrush may appear, it afterwards 
got a place among surgical instruments, and is described as tho JExeutor, 
Ventriciili, or cleanser of the stomach; but; the moderns not having 
stomach for it, have ti'ansferrcd it to the wine merchant, who more ap- 
propriately applies it to the scouring the interior of bottles. Heister 
gives a minute description of it, and vci’y gi'avcly enters on the mode and 
manner of using it : tho patient is to drink a draught of wai’m water, or 
spii'it of irino, that the mucus and foulness of the stomach may be 
washed oil’ thereby : then, the brush being moistened in some convenient 
liquor, is to be introduced into the oesophagus, and slowly proti’uded 
into tho stomach, by twisting roimd its vire handle. When arrived in 
the stomach, it is to* be draum u]i and down, and through the OGsophngus, 
lilco the sucker in a sju-inge, till it be at last wholly extracted. Some 
recommend plentiful drinking in tho operation, to be continued till no 
more foulness is discharged. But though this contrivance is greatiy 
extolled, and said to prolong life to a great age, especially if practiced 
once a week, month, or fortnight; yet, there are very few (probably, 
because tried by very few) instances of its happy oftects. 
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rOPTOAE AMUSEMENTS IN 1743. 

In 3ferrie England of the Olden Time^ vre find tlie foUowng copy of a 
liand-fiill announcing performances ; — 

By a company of Englisli, Erencli, and Germans, at Pliillips’s Ecw 
Wells, near tlie London Spa, ClerlcenureU, 20th August, 1743. 

This evening, and diming the Summer Season, vaU be performed 
several new exercises of Rope-dancing, Tumbling, Yaulting, Eqxulibres, 
Ladder-dancing, and Balancing, by Madame Rerman, Sampson Eogetei, 



Mousiom- German, and Monsieur Dominique ; vdth a new Grand Dance, 
ca ed Apollo and Daphne, by Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Lebrune, and others ; 
singing by Mrs. Phillips aM Mi’s. Jackson; lilcewise the extraordinary 
performance of Herr ^ on Eoekenberg, who imitates the lark, thrush, 
blackbird, gold^ch, canaiy-bird, flageolet, and German flute ; a Sailor’s 

Monsieur Dominique flies through a hogs- 
hcad, and forces both heads out. To wMch will bo added The Harlot’s 
logress. Haiieqiim by Mr. Phillips ; Miss Kitty by Mrs. Phillips. 
’ f 1 ^ representation of the late glorious victoi/ gained over the 

mu? I>ettingen, with the taking of the 

Evl -floiisehold Standard by the Scots Greys, and blowino- up the 

Sf drouning most part of the Erench a?mix To 

paS, 7s S."' ^ 
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DANCING ROOMS. 

’^Dancing rooms "were mucli frequented a centuiy or so ago in London, 
which was then pretty well supplied with this means of recreation. TVe 
' lind that there were rare dancing doings at the original dancing room 
V at they?eW-end of Iiing-Street, Bloomsbury, , in the year 1742 
Hiclrford’s great room, Panton-Sti’eet, Haymarket, . . 1743 

Mitre Tavern, Charing-Cross, .... 1743 

Barber’s Hall, ....... 1745 

Biehmond Assembly, ..... 1745 

Lambeth WeUs . ' . . . . . . 1747 

Duke’s long room, Paternoster How .... 1748 

Large Assembly Boom at the Two Green Lamps, near Exeter 

Cliange, (at the particular desire of Jubilee Dickey !) . 1749 

The large room next door to the Hand and Slippers, Long-lane, 

West Smithtield . . . . . . 1750- 

Lambeth Wells, whore a Penny Wedding, in the Seotch manner, 
was celebrated for the benetit of a yoimg couple, . . 1752 

Old Oueen’s Head, in Cock-lane, Lambeth, . . . 1755 

and at Mr. Bell’s, at the sign of the Slup, in the Strand, w’here, in 1755, 
a Scoteh Wedding was kept. The bride “to be di’essed without any 
linen ; all in ribbons, and green flow'ers, with Scotch masks. There wiB 
"\be three ba^-pipes ; a band of Scotch music, &c. &c. To begin precisely 
y nt two o’clock. Admission, two shillings and sixpence.” 

ORIGIN OF THE USE OF TOEACCO. 

“Maister JohnHieot, Counsellor to the Kjoig, beeyng Embassadour for 
the Kyng in PortugaU, in the yeres of our Lorde, 1559, 60, 61, wente one 
day’^e to see the Pry'^sons of the Kymg of Portugal!, and a gentleman 
beeyng the keeper of the saide Prisons presented hym this hearbe, as a 
strange Plant brought fi'om Florida ; the same Maister Hicot, hauyng 
caused the saide hearbe to be set in his garden, where it grewe and mul- 
tiplied marveBlously', was vpon a tyme aduertised, by one of his Pages, 
that a young manj a kinne to that Page, made a saye of that hearbe 
bruised, both the licrbe and the joice together upon an ulcer whiche he 
had vpon his chcoke nere vnto his nose, coming of a Noli me iangere 
- whiche bega to take roote abeady at the gristles of the Nose, wdierewith 
he founde hymi seK marveillously eased. Therefore the said Maister 
Nicot caused the sicke yong man to be brought before hjnn, causing the 
said herbe to be continued to the sore eight or tenne daies, this saide 
Noli mo tangero, wms vtterly extinguished and healed : and he had sent 
' it, w’hile this cure was a working to a certaine Physition of the Kyng; ot 
Portugal! of the mosto fame, for to see the further workyng and effect 
of the said Nicotiane, and sending for the same yong man at the end of 
tenne daies, the said Phisition seeyng the uisage of the said sicke yong 
man certified, that the saide Noli me tangere w'as utterly extinguished, 
as in deede he never felt it since. Within a while after, one of the 
Cookes of the said Embassadoru hauyng almost cut off his Thombe, with 
a great choppyug knife, the steivard of the hopse of the saicle gentleman 
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ranne to the saide Mcotiane, and di-esssed him there with fyve or siso 
times, and so in the ende thereof he -was healed : from that time forwarde 
this hearbe began to bee famorrs throughout all LishornOy where the 
court of the Kyng of Portugall was at that presente, and the rertue of 
this saide hearbe was preached, and the people beganne to name it the 
Ambsssadom’’s hearbe ! Wherefore there came certaine daies after, a 
gentleman of the country, Father to one of the Pages of tho Ambassa- 
doOT, who was troubled with an vleer in his Lcgge, hauyng had the 
same two yeres, anddemaimdedof the saide Ambassadoiu- for his hearbe, 
and ysing the same in suche order as is before written, at the ende of 
tenne or twelve daies he was healed. From that time fourth the fame 
of that hearbe encreased in such sorte, that mauye came from all places 
to have that same herbe. ^ Emong all others there was a woman that had 
her face covered with a Eingworme rooted, as though she had a Visoru' 
on her face, to whom the saide L ; Ambassadour caused the herbe to be 
given her, and told how she should vse it, and at the ende of eight or 
tenne daies, tins woman was thoroughleye healed, she came and shewed 
iiersBii to tlie AmbassadouTj sliGwing Iiiiu of licr lieEilyno', Aftei* tliorc 
came a captain to presente his sonne, sick of the Einges euiH to the 
saide L. Ambassadour, for to send him into France, vnto whom there was 
saye made of the saide hearbe, whiche in fewe daies did beainne to 

ShfiWA O'rAHTA STO-nAC r\f TI .«! t A 



of this hearbe, and hauing heard say that the Lady Montiguy that wd|' 

in her breast, that did tmm 
iTnt’ there could never be remedey bee founde, 

Pht inTof for all the famous 

no If ^ ^er face, unto whom they could 

Frauncp and r^d c rr to communicate the same into 

oSen Mother .nd f^ Eyng F^aunces the seeonde ; and to the 
of eovernvnf? Vbe Lords of the Coiirto vith the mauer 

even as hJhad found if K apphe it vnto the said diseases, 

Sveiio^ S p it b? experience ; an^_ chiefly to the lorde of Jarnac 

freat amitie for the service oFthfETOo-^^Th M Ambassador had 
told one daye at the Q,ueenes Table th^ ttV l ® Lorde of Jarnac, 

to be distilled and ^®^\that he had caused the saide Aheo^zfl?;^! 

X;“olwiBe 

and was fterendth healed ’'—JonfrA ™ breathed, 

^c., 1577.— i?^ac7c Letter. ^ foxind toorldc, 

ASrCIEXT IlfSTKTOiIEN'XS Or -PTnrTOTr-ir-ra,,.., 

rraiSITMENX AND lOEXDKE IN IlEE lOATOE 

OP T.f^'NTTtA'vr 





,grim-looldng objects as the 

engraving. S^eup nguiecl in the aeeompanying 

With the executioner’s axe that r i. j. 
met their fate within the walls of \hef!£ ’“^ortunates who have 

Tower, or on Tower Hill, since tbe 
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time of Eemy YIII., liavD been bolicnded. Among them may be enu- 
merated Queen Anno Bolevn, ivliom Henry first presented to bis people 
cs tlicir Queen wliile standing with Lci- on the Tower Stairs, after she 
Iiad been com-eyed thither from Greenwich with every possible pomp. 
Crowds of gilded barges, -with gay banners waving at them sterns, then 
Imcd the stream. The noblest of the land were in the young Queen’s 
train or were waiting to reeeivc her. Loud rounds of cannon, and soft, 
merry strains, announced her arrival ; and the biudy King stepped for- 
ward to Idss her in the sight of the assembled midtitudc. On the same day, 
three short years aftenvards, she was led forth to execution ndthin the 
Tower walls. The good Sir Thomas IMorc and thcchivabous Earl of Siu-rcy, 
Ladj' Jane Grey and her young liusband, tho gallant Kaloigh, and a host 
of others, also perished by that sad symbol of tho executioner’s office. 

The block is said to he of less ancient date, but is known to have been 
used at the execution of three Scotch lords — the unfortunate adherents 
of tlio Pretender — a little more than a century ago. On tho top part of 
the block, there arc tlu'co distinct cuts, two of them very deep and pa- 
rallel, and the other at an angle and less effective. 

Tho hoiTiblc instrument of torture called the “ Scavenger’s Daughter,” 
was, in the “ good old day.s,” used ns a means of extorting confession. The 
head of -the culprit was ])assed through tho circular hole at the top, and 
the arms tlirougli those below. Tho whole of this part of the machine 
opens in somcwlmt the same maimor as a pau’ of tongs, the upper part 
■being fi.xed round the neck and arms, and tho semi-cireffinr irons placed 
/on tho legs, Tho bod)' was thou bent, and a strong iron bar was passed 
tlu'ougli the irons connected noth tho head and arms, and those in which 
the legs were placed. “ The culprit would tlion,” ns one of the “ Beef- 
eatens” wlio attends on A'isitors makes a point of obsoning, “ be doubled 
up into very small compass, and made exceedingly imcomlbrtable.” 

The Bilboes need little explanation, being only a sti’ong rod of ii'on, 
with a noh at one end, on which arc two moveable hoops, for the pui'- 
l)oso of holding tho legs ; these being ll.vccl, and a heavy iron padlock 
put on the proper part — tho wearer was .said to be in a Bilboe. Jmstru- 
mciits of this dcsoriplion were much used on board of ship for the pur- 
pose of securing prisoners of war'. 

The Ii’on Collar is a persuader of a formidable description, for it 
W'cighs upwards of Idlbs.. and is bo made that it can bo fixed on the 
neck and then locked. Such a nccldace would, wo think, he sufficiently 
inconvenient; hut it is rendered still more uncomfortable by simdry 
prieldos of iron knoivingly placed. 

Tho Tluunb-scrcw, also preserved in tho Tower, is a cbaiactenstic 
] example of a species of torture at one time much resorted to. The 
i engraved example lias boon constructed so as to press both thumbs ; 
r.ovortboloss, it is a eonvonient little instrument, which might be easily 
carried about in the pocket. "We have met with varieties of the thumb- 
sorow in several collections — some for the accommodatiou of one thumb 
ouh'. In tho IMusoiuu of the Iloyal Antignarian Society of Scotland 
there arc some thumh-scrcws which are said to have been used upeu the 
Covenanters. ' 
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1 . The Executioner’s Axe. 2. The Block on which Lords Balmerino, Lovat, &o., 
were beheaded. 3. The Scarenger's Daughter. 4. Spanish BUhoes. 6. Massive 
Ivon Collar for the Neck. 6. Thumb-Serew. 

and elsetvliere, tlie exliibition of dead men’s beads over gateways, the 
boot, tlie rack, the pilloiy, tke practice of making men eat tkeir ovoi 
books in Cbeapside, di’awing on lixu’dles to the place of execution, and 
then hanging, drawing, and quartering, chopping off hands and ears, 
and other revolting jinnishments, have gone out of use, and it is gratify- 
ing to linow that we are all the better for it. 
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A BEAR BERMMELE OE THE 17tH CENTRET. 

This very curious representation of a first-rate exquisite is copied from 
a very rare broadside, printed in 1646, and styled The Picture of an 
JHiifflish Antiche, with a List of his ridiculous Habits and apish Gestures. 
The' engraving’ is a well-executed 
copperplate, and the description 
beneath i-s a brief recapitulation 
of Hs costume : from which we 
learn that he wears a tail hat, with 
a bunch of riband on one side, and 
a feather on the other ; his face 
spotted with patches; two love- 
locks, one on each side of liis head, 
which hang upon his bosom, and 
are tied at the ends with siUr rib- 
and in bows'. His beard on the 
upper lip encompassing his mouth; 
his band or collar edged with lace, 
and tied with band-strings, secured 
by a ring; a tight vest, partly 
open and short in the sldrts, be- 
tween which and his breeches his 
shirt protruded. His cloak was 
' carried over his arm. His breeches 
were ornamented by “many dozen 
of points at the Imees, and above 
them, on either side, were two 
great bunches of riband of several 
colours.” His legs were incased 
in “ boot-hose tops, tied about the 
middle of the calf, as long as a 
pair of shirt-sleeves, double at the 
ends like a ruff-band ; the tops of 
his boots very large, fringed ndth lace, and turned down as low as his 
spurres, which gin gled like the bells of a morrice- dancer as he walked;” 
the “ feet of his boots were two inches too long.” In his right hanU 
he carried a stick, which he “ played with” as he “ straddled” along 
the streets “ singing.” • 

PEAATNG EOK REVENGE. 

In North "Wales, when a person supposes himself highly injure^ it is 
not uncommon for him to go to some church dedicated to a celebrated 
saint, as Llan Elian in Anglesea, and Clynog in parnarvonshire, and 
there to offer his enemy. He Imeels down on his bare knees in the 
church, and offering a piece of money to the saint, calls down curses and 
misfortunes upon the offender and his family for generations to come ; in 
the most firm belief that the imprecations will be fulfilled. Sometimes 
theyjrepau’ to a sacred well instead of a church. 
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A EEMAIE SAMTSOHr: TEOM A UANDBILt. 

September 4tb, 1818, was sbown at Bartholomew ‘‘ The strongest 
Vr^oman in Europe, the celebrated French I'emale Hercnles, Madame 
Gobert, who will lift with, her teeth a table five feet long and three feet 
wide, with several persons seated upon it ; also eairy thirty-six weights, 
fifty-six pounds each, eq[ual to 2,016 lbs., andwiB disengage herself from 
them without any assistance ; will carry a barrel containing 340 bottles , 
also an anvil 400 lbs. weight, on which they forge vnth lorn’ ham- 
mers at the time she supports it on her stomach ; she will also liit mtli 
lier hair the same anvil, swing it from the ground, and suspend it in tnat 
position to the astonishment of every beholder ; 17111 take up f'-hmi uy 
the hind stave with her teeth, and throw it over her head, ten feet from 
her body. Her travelling caravan, (weighing two tons,) on its road from 
Harwich to Leominster, owing to the neglect of the diaver, and badness 
of the road, sunlt in the mud, nearly up to the box of the wheels ; the 
two horses being xmable to extiicate it she descended, and, with apparent 
ease, disengaged the caravan from its situation, without any assistance 
whatever.” 

TKEES THAT GEOW SHEETS. 


‘‘"We saw on the slope of the Cerra Dnida,” says M. Humboldt, 
“ shirt trees, fifty feet high. The Indians cut off cylindrical pieces tw'o 
feet in diameter, from which they peel the red and fibrous bark, withoui;: 
maldng any longitudinal incision. This bark affords them assort of 
garment which, resembles a sack of a very coarse textiu’e, and without a 
seam. The upper opening serves for the head, and two lateral holes are 
cut to admit the arms. The natives wear these sliirts of Marina in the 
rainy season ; they have the form of the ponchos and manos of cotton 
Avhich are so common in Hew Grenada, at Guito, and in Peru. As in 
this climate the riches and beneficence of nature are regarded as the 
primary' causes of the indolence of the inhabitants, the missionaries do 
not fau to say in showing the shirts of Marina, ‘in the forests ot 
Oroonoko, garments are found readymade upon the trees.’ ” 


A EEHAiE VEKTEILOQPIST. ' 

A female ventriloquist, named Barbara Jacobi, narrowly escaped being 
burnt at the stake in 1685, at Haarlem, where she wms an inmate of the 
public Hospital. The curious daily resorted thither to hear her hold a 
dialogue with an imaginary personage with whom she conversed as if 
concealed behind the cui-tains of her bed. This individual, whom she 
called Joachim, and to whom she s idressed a thousand ludicrous ques- 
! ions, which he answered in the same familiar sfrain, was for some time 
supposed to be a confederate. But when the bystanders attempted to 
search for hiin behind the curtains, his voice instantl}’- reproached them 
v.'ith their curiosity from the opposite corner of the room. As Baibara 
Jacobi had contrived to make herself familiar ivith all the gossip of the 
city of Haarlem, the revelations of the pretended familiar rvere such as to 
eause_ considerable embarrassment to those who beset her with impertinent 
questions. ^ 
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CAINRC OPINION OP LIGHTNING. 

The Ca^ucs hold the lightning to he the fire spit out of the mouth of a 
dragon, ridden and scourged hy evil Dtemons, and the thunder they 
make to he his roarings. 


THE H E AD ING OF THE ESPIEING PENSYLTANIA JOTJENAL. 

J oumalism has had its trials and difficulties in England as ^vell as in 
./^erica ; but we do not remember to have ever seen a more quaint last 
Number, than the subjoined /ac-stVmVe exhibits : — 



T(iurfaa.y,0cloli:r3t.ij(r5-^ THE rUJMB.USS 

IFEENSYLmWIA JOURNAI.,- 


AND 


WEEKLY ADVERT'! SER< 


EXPIRING :rTi/ Hopes o€ aResu/r-ecl'tonloTilP E ag'nln. 


AM sorry to be awhilc,mordertodeliberate, 
j whether any Jlcthods can be 
j found to elude the Chains 
1 forged for us, and escape the 
I insupportableSlavery; which 
I it is hoped, from the last 
j Eepresentations now made 




J ii quaint my Eead- 
c'if ers, that as The 


Stamp,- Act, is 
fear’d to be ob- 
ligatory upon ns after the 
Firft of November ensuing, 
(the fatal To-morrow) the 
Publisher of this Paper un- 
able to bear the Burthen, has 
thought it expedientio stop 


H against the Act, may be cf- 
p fected. Mean while, I must 
IS earnestly Bequest every In- 
g dividual of ray Subscribers, 
■ many of whom have been 


j long behindHand, that they 
wonldimmediatolyDiEcharge 
I their respective Arrers, that 
!; I may be able, not only to 
‘i support myself during the 
l! Interval, but be better pre- 
p pared to proceed again with 
[ this Paper, whenever an 
3 opening for that Purpose ap- 
' pears, which I hope will be 
jsoon. 

B WILLIAM BBADFOED. 


•-M 

tlW 


NOSTBTJMS. 

Unsuccessful gamesters used foimerly to make a knot in tbeir linen ; 
of -ate years tbey bave contented themselves with changing their chair as 
a remedy against ill-luck. As a security against cowai’dice, it was once 
only necessary to wear a pin plucked from the winding sheet of a corpse. 
To jinsure a prosperous accouchement to your wife, you had but to tie her 
girdle to a bell and ring it three times. To get rid of warts, you were to 
fold up in a rag as many peas as you had warts, and thi’ow them upon 
the high road ; when the unlucky person who picked them up became 
your substitute. In the present day, to cure a tooth-ache, you go to 
your dentist. In the olden time j-ou would have solicited ahns in honour 
of St. Lawrence, and been relieved mthout cost or pain. 
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PUECdCIOtrS CHILDEEN. 

Baillet mentions one hundred and sixty-three childi’en endowed with 
extraordinary talents, among whom few arrived at an advanced age. The 
two sons of Q,uintilian, so vaunted by their father, did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, who, at the age of fifteen, taught rhetoric to 
Marcus Aurelius, who triumphed over the most celebrated, rhetoricians of ' 
Greece, did not die, but at twenty-four, lost his faculties, and forgot all 
he had previously acquii'ed. Pica di ]\Iirandola died at thirty-two ; 
Johannes Secundus at tiventy-five ; having at the age of fifteen composed 
admh’able Greek and Latin verses, and become profoundly versed in 
jxirisprudence and letters. Pascal, w^hose genius developed itself at ten 
years old, did not attain the third of a century. 

In 1791, a child was born at Lubeck, named Hemi Heinekem, whose 
precocity was miraculous. At ten months of age, he spoke ^stinctly ; 
at twelve, learnt the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months, was 
perfectly acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two years 
of age, he was aS familiar with Ancient History as the most erudite 
authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only could compete with lum 
in geographical knowledge; Cicero ivould have thought him an “alter 
ego,” on hearing him converse in Latin ; and in modern languages he 
was equally proficient. This wonderful cliild was unfortunately carried 
off in his foui'th year. According to a popular proverb — “the sword 
wore out the sheath.” 


ETTECT OE MUSIC ON A PIGEON. 

Bingley gives a singular anecdote of the effect of music on a pigeon, 
AS 1 elated by John Loclanan, in some reflections concerning operas* 
prefixed to his musical di-ama of KosaBnda. Ho was staying at a 
friend s house, whose daughter was a fine performer on the harpsichord, 

(( Q whenever the young lady played the song 

of Spci’i-si, in Handels opera of Admetus (and this only), would 
descend^from an adjacent dove-house to the room-ivindow where she sat. 
and listen to it apprently with the most pleasing emotions ; and when 
hoLr°^ iuiished it always returned immediately to the dove- 

POWES OE EASCINATION IN SNAKES. 

Some anmals are held in universal dread bv others and Tint tbp 

a™ S ratfleLnake. ’ Mr PennS 

sa,ys, that tMs snake mil frequently he at the bottom of a tree, on 

which a sqimrel is seated. He fixes his eyes on the anirnd, aS from 
tiiat moment It cannot escape; it begins a-" doleful outerTwHch is S 
weU Icnpwn that a passer by, on hearing it, immediatel/’]™ that 
a snake IS present. The squu-rel runs uj the tree alitSe W comes 
doim again, thCn pes up and afterwards comes stS iS The 

snake contipes at the bottom of the tree, with his eyS Sd on the 
squirrel, and his attention on nn+;„.,i.. „ irxea on rne 
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leaps down to tlie snake, whose month is already distended for its recep- 
tion. Le Yaillant confirms this fascinating terror, by a scene he wit- 
nessed. He saw on the branch of a tree a species of* shrike tremhlin" 
as if in convulsions, and at the distance of nearly four feet, on another 
branch, a large species of snake, that was lying with outstretched neck 
and fiery eyes, gazing steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the 
bird was so great that it was deprived of the power of moving awav, 
and when one of the party killed the snake, it was fonnd dead upon the 
spot — and that entirely from fear — ^for, on examination, it appeared not 
to have received the slightest wound. The same traveller adds, that a 
short time afterwards he ohsem'ed a small mouse in similar agonizing 
convulsions, about two yards from a snake, whose eyes were intently 
fixed upon it ; and on fiaghtening away the reptile, and taking up the 
mouse, it expired in his hand. 

SECOXD SIGH!-. 

About the year l'72o, the marvellous history cf a Portuguese woman 
set the whole world of science into confusion, as will be fonnd by refer- 
lingtothe “Mercure dePrance.” This femalewassaid topossess the gift 
of discovering treasui-es. Without any other aid than the keen penetra- 
tion of her eyes, she was able to distinguish the different strata of e*th, 
and pronounce imerringly upon the utmost distances at a single glance. 
■'Her eye penetrated through every substance, even the human body; and 
..me could discern the mechanism, and circulation of all animal fluids, 
and detect latent diseases ; although less sldlfnl than the animal mag- 
netisers, she did not affect to point out infallible remedies. Ladies could 
learn from her the sex of their forthcoming progeny. 

. The King of Portugal, greatly at a loss for water in his newly bnilt 
palace, considted her ; and after a glance at the spot, she pointed out an 
abundant spring, upon which his Majesty rewarded her with a pension, 
the order of Chiist, and a patent of nobHify. 

In the exercise of her miraculous powers, certain preliminaries were 
indispensable. She was obliged to observe a rigid fast ; indigestion, or 
the most trifling derangement of the stomach, suspending the marvellous 
powers of her visual organs. 

The men of science of the day were of course confounded by such 
prodigies. But instead of questioning the woman, they consulted the 
works of their predecessors ; not forgetting the inevitable Aristotle. By 
dint of much research, they found. a letter from Huygens asserting that 
there was a prisoner of war at Antwerp, who could see through stuffs of 
file tliickest texture provided they were not red. The wonderful man 
v.'as cited in confirmation*of the wonderful woman, and vice versa. 

CHAUACTEB IXMCATED BT THE EARS. 

According to Aristotle, large ears are indicative of inJbecility ; while 
small ones announce madness. Ears which are flat, point out the_ rustic 
and brutal man. Those of the fairest promise, are firm, and of middling 
.size. Happy the man who boasts of square ears ; a sure indication of 
sublimity of soul and purity of life. Such, according to Suetonius, were 
the ears of the Emperor Augustus. - 
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GEOANIKG BOAKDS 

Grroaning boards wre tbe wonder in London in 1,682. ■ An elm plank 
was exhibited to the king, which, being touched by a hot iron, invariably 
produced a sound resembling deep groans. At the Bowonan Tavern, in 
Drury Lane, the mantel-piece did the same so well that it was supposed,, 
to be part of the same elm-tree ; and the dresser at the Queen’s Arm ' 
Tavern, St. Martin le Grand, was found to possess the same quality. 
Strange times when such things were deemed w'onderfiil; even to 
meriting exhibition before tire monarch. 


AjSrCIENX PLOnGniKG AOT THEESHING. 

The ancient idough was light, the draught comparatively easy ; but then 
the very lightness required that the ploughman should lean upon it -witli 
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his whole weight* or else it would glide over the soil without making a 
single furrow. Unless, said Pliny, “ the ploughman stoop forward, to 
pr^s dowm the plough, as well as to conduct it, truly it will turn aside.” 

• ancientiy empWecl in threshing com, and the same custom 

mstiU retained m Egypt and the east. This operation is effected by 
° and by chugging a clumsy machine, fui-nishecl' 

TOth three roUeiu that ten on their axles. A wooden chair is attached to 
the maclunc, ayd on tes a driver scats himself, urging Ids oxen backwards 

previously been throvm into 
if ^de and two in height. The grain thus beaten 

out, IS collected m an open place, and shaken against the wind hv an 
attendant, mth a small shovel, or, as it is termed, a whmowinff fan, W'hioh 
oisperses the chaff and leaves the grain iminjiu-ed ^ 
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“ Thus, •with autumnal harvests cover’d o’er, 

And thick bestrewn, lies Ceres’ sanred floor; 

'IVhilo round and round, ■with never-wearied pain. 

The trampling steers beat out th’ unnumber’d grain.” HoirER. 

Horace further tells us, that the threshing floor "ums mostly a smootli 
qjace, surroiuided tvith mud walls, having a harn or garner on one side ; 
occasionally an open field, outside the walls, was selected for this pm-pose, 
yet uniformlj’' before the to'wn or city gates. Such t\'as the void place 
wherein the king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, Icing of Judah, sat each of 
them on his throne, clotlied in liis robes, at the entering in of the gate of 
Samaria, and all the prophets prophesied before them. In the marginal 
reading we are informed, that this void space was no other than a thresh- 
ing floor ; and truly the area was well adapted for such an assemblage, 



, OXUN CORX, 

being cq^ually suited to accommodate the 'two Icings and their attendants, 
and to separate them from the popidace. 

liastern-ploughshares were of a lighter make than ours, and those who 
notice the shortness and substance of ancient weapons, among such as are 
preserved in museums, vull understand how readily they might he applied 
to agricultiu’al uses. 

• ,• PEOSX pains. 

- ‘ In 1TS8-9, the Thames was completely frozen over helo-w London- 
bridge. Booths were erected on the ice ; and puppet-shows, -wild beasts, 
bear-baiting, turnabouts, pigs and sheep roasted, exhibited the various 
amusements of Bartholomew Fair multiplied aud improved. I'rom 
Putney-bridge dnwn to’Eedriff was one continued scene of jollity dui'ing 
this seven weeks’ saturnalia. The last frost fair was celebrated in the 
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yea'r 1814, The frost commenced on 27th Decemher, 1813, and continued 
to the 5th Fehruaiy, 1814. Tliercwas a grand wallc, or mall, from 
Blackfriars-hridge to London-hridge, that was appropriately named 
The City Eoad, and lined on each side with booths of all descriptions, 
Several printing-presses were erected, and at one of these an orange- 
coloured standard was hoisted, with “ Orange Eoven" printed in large 
oWacters. There were E 0 and Eouge et Noir tables, tee-totums, and 
sldttles ; concerts of rough music, viz. salt-boxes and rolling-pins, grid- 
irons and tongs, horns, and marrow-bones and cleavers. The carousing 
booths were tilled with merry parties, some dancing to the sound of the 
fiddle, others sitting round blazing fires smoldng and diinldng, A 
printer’s devil bawled out to the spectators, “ Now is your time, ladies 
and gentlemen, — now is your time to support the freedom of the press ! 
Can the press enjoy greater liberty ? Here you find it worldng in the 
middle of the Thames ! 

MAGIC BAUSr STONE. 

The Indian magi, who are to invoke Yo He Wah, and mediate with 
• the supreme holy fire that he may give seasonable rains, have a trans- 
parent stone of supposed great power in assisting to bring down the rain, 
when it is put in a basin of water, b}’' a reputed divine viidue, impressed 
on one of the like sort, in time of old, which communicates it circularly. 
This stone would sutler a great decay, they assert, w'ere it even seen by. 
their own laity but if by foreigners, it would be utterly despoiled of h 
divine communicative power. 

THE BOMBAMDIEE BEETLE. 

The bombardier beetle ( Carahus crepitans) when touched produw. - 
noise resembling the discharge of a musket in miniatiu'e, dming which 
a blue smoke may be seen to proceed from its extremity. Rolanaer siiys 
that it can give twenty discharges successively. A bladder placed near 
its posterior extremitj'’, is the arsenal that contains its store. This is its 
chief defence against its enemies ; and the vapour or liquid that pro- 
ceeds frona it is of so pungent a nature, that if it happens to be dis- 
charged into the eyes, it makes them smart as though brandy had been 
throAvn into them. The principal enemj'' of the bombardier is another 
insect of the same tribe, but three or four times its size. When piu'sued 
and fatigued it has recourse to this stratagem ; it lies down in the path 
of its enemy , Avho advances with open mouth . to seize it ; but on the 
discharge of the artillery, this suddenly draws back, and remains for »• 

which the bombardier conceals itself in some 
neighbouring crevice, but if not lucky enough to find one, the other 
returns to the attack, takes the insect bj’' the head, and bears it off.'"' 

THE PELLOBT EOE EATING ELESH IN LENT. ■ < 

Even in this Idngdom, so late as the Reformation, eating flesh in hent 
WM rewarded ‘'^th the pillory. An instance of this occurs in tli® 
"Patriot King, the particulars of which, quoted in " Cla\ds Calen- 
daria,” are somewhat amusing. Thomas Ereburn’s wife, of Patcr- 
noster-row, London, having expressed a particular inclination for pig’; 
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one "wns procured, ready for lliO'spit; Lul the butler- ivomau wlio jiru- 
vided it, scj^ueainish as to the propriety of Avliat slie had done, ranied a 
foot of it to the Dean of Canterbury. Tlie Dean vras at dinner, n;ul one 
of liis guests M'as rreburn’s landlord, and Garter King at .\rnis. who 
sent to know' if any of his fainilv were ill, that he ate tlesh in hei.t. 

‘ All well,’ quoth I'rcburn, (perliaps too niueh of a Dissenter ft-r tlie 
tinies,) ‘ only my wife longs for pig.^ Ilis landlord sends for the Itisliop 
'of London’ .s’ apparitor, and orders him to take Freburn and his pig be- 
fore Stocksly, the Bishop, who scut them both to Judge Chohnky ; but 
he not being at homo, tlioy were again brought bark to tbe Bishop, who 
eommitted them to the Compter. Ko.\t day, being tiaturday, I'lybtirn 
was earried before the Lord Mayor, who .sentenced him to stand in the 
])illory on (he ^ilonday following, wath one half of tlie ])ig on one shoulder, 
and the other half on’ the other, 'i'hrougli Cromwell’s intercession, the 
poor man at last gained his liberty by a bond of twenty pounds for his 
appearance. 'I’ho misehief-niakin'g pig was, bv (he order of the Bishop, 
buried in Finsbury-lield, by the hand of his l.ordship’s apparitor ; but 
Freburn was turii’cd out ot' his house, and could not get another in four 
}-car.s. Hence we may infer his ruin. 

nUGE C.tgCXOX AT THE SmOK OF COXSTANTINOI’Lt:. 

In M 32 , several kinds of artillery arc mentioned, cannons, bombards, 

■ vulgaircs, conlvcrins. The vulgaires were ordinary artillery. In tin; 

year MGO, James II. of Scotlaiul was killed by the ’accidental bursting 
^ofac.aunon. The artillery of the Turks, in the yc.ir M03, .surpas-' d 
whatever had yet appeared in the world. A ’stupendous piece of 
ordnance was made by them ; its bore was twelve palms, and the stone 
bullet weighed about ’OOO lbs. : it was brought -with great difficulty bcfcio 
Constantinople, and was ilankcd by two almost of equal magnitude: 
fourteen batteries were brought to b’c.ar against the place, mountiiiL' 130 
gims ; the great cannon could not be loaded and fin d more than scvi :i 
limes in one day. iMines were adopted by the Turks, and count., r- 
mincs by the Christians. At this .siege, which was in ancient and 
modern ’artillery were both used. Cannons, intenninglcd witli macliim s 
for casting .stones and darts, and the battering-ram was directed ncair.'-t 
the walls. The fate of Constantinojdc could no' longer be ave ted: the 
diminutive garrison rvas c.vliaustcd by a double attack ; the fortiiiratinns 
were dismantled on all sides by the Ottoman cannon ; a sjiirit of dirconl 
impaired the Clirislian strength. After a sieg>? of iitty-tlin •• days, 
Constantinople, which had detied the power of Cho.-io. s, the Chr.gnn, 
and the Caliphs, was subdued by the arms of Makoinet 11. 


A CtAX IX A VAfl.T T.I.EVi;X DAYS. 


*7. Bcnalicl Finh . — April 2.3, was lmr;..d M' T!:om 
Clolli-workcr, late Churchwarde,. of tln.s ],r,r;sb. -.i by v. 

fall into a vault, in London VJail, men Corm;-. by Fat'C 
and was suppos' d laid lain there eleven tlays and inadi'y I- 
could t'-ll wl'.tre he Ava.s, Lei nU thei rca’i thi$ inhe hcfi 
Truly, a quaint v.-arning ! 
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BLIND GIUNNY. 

This miseraWe, "wi’etclied, drunken object, wbo was blind of one c3'e, 
ilsed to annoy the passengers in the streets of London, while sober, inth 
licking her blind eye with her tongue, which was of a most enormous A 

-V 



length, and thiclmess : indeed if T r~~ 

mouth could not contain it ami X ^ ^Bch a prodigious size, that h 
n ... herl could never close her lips, or to u 

■e 


JAVV Will/Uin iLj 

a common expression, keen Hp-p fi^-r,™ '±t •' ' juija, ui w 

ful feat of washing her eye with ^cr teetL Tliis worn 

oi obtaining money from slch 

wueu aiounci her, and no sooner 
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slie obtained sufficient means, but she hastened to the first convenient 
liquor-shop, to indulge her propensity in copious libations, and when 
properly inspired, would rush into the streets with all the gestures of a 
frantic maniac, and roll and dance about, until she became a little 
sobered, which was sometimes accelerated by the salutary application of 
a pail of water, gratuitously bestowed upon her by persons whose door- 
way she had taken possession of, as shelter from the persecuting torment- 
ings of boys and girls who generally followed her. 

ANCIENT EEJIAXE COSTUME. 

A good specimen of the costume of a female 
of the higher classes is here given, from an 
effigy of a lady of the Ryther family, in 
Ryther church, Yorksliire, engraved in Hol- 
Rs’s Ilonumental Effigies. She wears a 
wimple, covering the neck and encircling 
the head, the hair of which is gathered in 
plaits at the sides, and covered with a kerchief, 
which faUs upon the shoulders, and is secnred 
by a fillet passing over the forehead. The 
sleeves of the govm. hang midway from the 
elbow and the wrist, and display the tight 
sleeve with its rows of buttons beneath. The 
mantle is fastened by a band of ribbon, se- 
cured by ornamental studs. The lower part 
of the di'ess consists of the wide gown, lying 
in folds, and completely conceaRng the feet, 
which have been omitted, in order to dispW 
the upper part of this interesting effigy to 
greater advantage. 

CmiCOTT, THE GIANT. 

1815. Died at Trenaw, in Cornwall, a person known by the appella- 
tion of Giant ChiUcott. He measured at the breast six feet nine inches, 
and weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. One of his stocldngs held 
six gaUons of wheat. 

HE. hettsom’s seasons eob hismissing a seevant. 

The Doctor was in the practice of carrying the produce of his fees 
carelessly in his coat-pocket. His footman being aware of this, used 
to make free with a guinea occasionally, while it himg up in the passage. 
The Doctor, having repeatedly missed his gold, was suspicious of the 
footman, and took an opportunity of watching him. He succeeded in 
the detection, and, vdthout even noticing it to the other servants, called 
him into his study, and coolly said to him, ‘ ‘ J ohn, art in want of moimy • 

- “ Ho ; ” repRed J ohn. “ Oh ! then, why didst thou make so free with my 
pocket ? And since thou didst not want money, and hast told me a Re, 
i must part with thee. How, say what situation thou wouldst like 
abroad, and I will obtain it for thee; for I cannot ktyp thee; I ^nnot 
recommend thee ; therefore thou must go.” Suffice it to say, the Doctor 
procured John a situation, and he went abroad. 
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mimiilLI. PROM PECKHAM P.VIE IK 1726. 

Our ancestors just 133 years ago had but limited opportunities for gra- 
tifying a daste for Natural History if we may judge from tlie supply of 
animals deemed sufficient to attract attention in 1726 : — 

” Geo. I. H. 

“To the lovers of living curiosities. To be seen during tbe time of 
Pecicham Fair, a Grand Collection of Living Wild Beasts and Birds, 
lately arrived from tbe remotest parts of tbe World. 

“1. Tbe Pellican that suckles ber young with ber heart’s blood, from 
Egypt. 

“2. Tbe Noble Vultur CbcZ;, brought from ArciianrjeU,\\o,\hx^ tbe 
finest tallons of any bird that seelcs bis prey ; tbe fore part of bis bead is 
covered with ban, tbe second part resembles the wool of a Black ; below 
that is a white ring, having a liiiff, that be cloaks bis bead udtb at night. 

Sim, that takes tbe loftiest fiigbt of any bud 
that flies. There is no bud but this that can flj’’ to tbe face of tbe Sun 
with a naked eye. 

“ 4. A curious Beast, bred from a Lioness, like a foreign Wild Cat. 

^ fi’oiR Tul'kej’’, allowed by the cui’ious to be one 

01 the greatest rarities ever seen in England, on which are thousands of 
spots, and not two of a lilienoss. 

t fierce and siu-prising AfyfCUfls, Male and Female, 

from tbe luver Gambia. These Creatures imitate the human voice, and 
so decoy tbe begroes out of tbeu- huts and plantations to devour them. - 
They have a mane Idee a horse, and two joints in tbeu’ binder leg more 

remarkable that aU other beasts are to bo 
tamed, but Jigceiias they are pot, 

mwio's Toho Savage, having all tbe actions of tbe bunian 

^ “ Also grovdb) mil be upwards of five feet high. 

SOMKAMBULISM. 

ing awoke naked, wdboid the smdlest 

being discovered, smaUest tiace of tbe missing garment 

as there was no 

servants bebeved tbeu- mastefto b^mml f ® mystery. Tbe 

liimself bewitched. In this coniuLhnt’l even be began to fancy 
to sleep in tbe room with bin!° IS intimate friend 

terious midnight visitant bic; L ^seeitain by what manner of mys- 
fmnd, aTSngirtok np I’’'® 

as tbe clock struck one tL vnwl T fi^'^mted chamber ; and lo'. 

given audible mtirnation’of bein- faSke^ ro'irf ’ 

'nth a match tbe candle which W i rose from ffis bed, rekindled 
eauuie wmch had been extinguished, debberately 
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opened the door, and quitted the room. His astonished fiiend followed ; 
saw him open in succession a vaiiety of doors, pass along sereral pas- 
sages, ti’averse an open court, and eventually reach the stahle-yai’d ; 
• where he divested himself of his shirt, and disposed of it in an old dung- 
heap, into which he thrust it hy means of a pitch-fork. Having finished 
this extraordinary operation, without taking the smallest heed of his 
friend who stood looking on, and plainly sav/ that he was waUiing in his 
sleep, he returned to the house, carefimy reclosed the doors, re-extin- 
guished the light, and returned to bed ; where the following morning he 
awoke as usual, stripped of his shirt ! 

The astonished eye-witness of this extraordinary scene, instead of 
apprising the sleep-walker of what had occui’red, insisted that the fol- 
lowing night, a companion should sit up with him-; choosiiig to have 
additional testimony to the truth of the statement he was aboui to make ; 
and the same singular events were renerved, without the slightest change 
or deviation. The two witnesses, accordingly, divulged all they had seen 
to the Baronet ; who, though at first incredulous, became of com-se con- 
vinced, when, on proceeding to the stable-yard, several dozens of shii-ts 
were discovered ; though it was sunnised that as many more had been 
previously removed by one of the helpers, who probably looked upon the 
hoard as stolen goods concealed by some thief. 

EILLED BT EATING IIUTTON AND PUDDING. 

Teddington. — “ Ji mes Parsons, who had often eat a shoulder of mutton 
■^or a peck of hasty pudding, at a time, which caused his death, buried 
March 7, 1743-4, aged 36.” 

COEAD P.EEFS. 

Coral reefs are produced by innumerable small zoophytes, properly 
called Coral-insects. The Coral insect consists of a little oblong bag of jelly 
closed at one end, but having the other extremity open, and siurormded 
by tentacles or feelers, usually six or eight in number, set like the rays of a 
star. Multitudes of these diminutive animals unite to form a common stony 
skeleton called Coral, or Madrepore, in the minute openings of whicli 
they live, protruding their mouths and tentacles when rmder water ; but 
suddenly drawing them into their holes when danger approaches. 'These 
animals cannot exist at a greater depth in the sea than about ten fathoms, 
and as the Coral Islands often rise with great steepness from a sea more 
than three hundred fathoms deep, it would seem that a great alteration 
must have taken place in the depth of the ocean since the time when these 
little arcliitects commenced their labours. Throughout the whole range 
of the Polynesian and Australasian islands, there is scarcely a league of 
sea unoccupied by a coral reef, or a coral island ; the former springing up 
to the surface of the water, perpendicularly from the fathomless bottom, 
“ deeper than did ever plummet soimd and the latter in various stages, 
from the low and naked rock, with the water rippling over it, to an un- 
interrupted forest of tall trees. 

“ Every one,'’ says Mr. Darwin, “ must be struck with astomshment 
when he first beholds one of these vast rings of coral rock, often many 
leagues in diameter, here and there suimounted by a low verdant islana 
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wia dazzling zzMte zteez, tetliei 

of the ocean, aud on the inside suiroinidmg a 

ivhich, from reflection, is of a bright but pale green coloui . The natiuahst 



ivill feel tliis astonishment ir.'.ci' d<-Lply after having examined the soft 
and almost gelatinous bodies of these apparently insignificant creatines ; 
and when he knows that the solid reef increases only on the outer edge, 
which, day and night, is lashed by the breakers of an ocean never at rest.” 

Coral being beautiful in form and colour, is sought after for pui'poses of 
ornament ; and its fishery or gathering gives employment to many persons 
in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean, and other places. 
In the Straits of Messina, the rocks which yield coral are from about 350 
to 650 feet below the surface of the water. “The coral here grows to about 
the height or length of twelve inches, and requires eight or ten years to 
come to perfection. In the general mode of fishing for coral, the instru- 
ment used consists of two heavy beams of wood, secui-ed together at right 
angles, and loaded with stones to sinli: them. 
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MIItTART HATS IR OLDER TISir, 




VraX A MAR MEASTTRES AtORE IR THJ-; MORRTRG THAR IR THE 
E-V-ERIRG, &C. 

There is an odd phenomonori attending tlie iunnan hod}', as singular as 
common : that a person is shorter standing than lying ; and shorter m 
the evening when he goes to hed, than in the morning when he rises. 

•This remark was first made in England, and afterwards confirmed at 
Paris, hy M. Morand, a member of the lioyal Academy of Sciences in 
France, and b}^ the Abbot Fontana likewise. 

The last-mentioned person found, from_ a year’s experience, that 
ordinarily in the night he gained five or six lines, and lost nearly as 
much in the day. 

The cause of wliich effect, so ancient, so common, but so lately per- 
ceived, proceeds from the different state or condition of the inter- 
vertebral annular cartilages. , . . 

The yertebroe, or joints of the spine, are kept separa.te, thm^h joined 
by particular cartilages, everyone of which has a spring, ihese yield 
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on all sides, mttout any inflexion on tlie spine, to tlie woiglit o£ tlic 
head and upper extremities ; but tins is done by very small and unpci- 
oeptible degrees, and most of all urlien the upper ppts of the body arc 
loaded with any exterior weight. So that a man is reaUy taller after 
lyino- some time, than after walking, or carrying a bui’then a great wMo. 
For this reason it is that, in the day and evening, while one is sittmg 

.n • i_ -i? il.- nvrtOC ni'inTl t.hft 



inferior, press tHose eiasuo anniuar uarbuiiaeb, wit? 

contraoted, the superior parts of the body descend towards the interior, 

and proportionably as one approaches the other, the height of the stature 

diminishes. _ 

Hence it was, that a fellow enlisting for a soldier,^ by being measinva 
over-night, was found deficient in height, and therefore refused ; 
accident being gauged again the next morning, and coming up to the 

statui-e, he was admitted. _ . i i i 

On the contrary, in the night-time, when the body is laid a-bed, as it 
is in an horizontal situation, or nearly so, the superior parts do not weigh, 
or but Very little, upou the inferior; the spriag of the cartilages is 
unbent, the vertehrai are removed from one another, the long jomted 
work of the spine is dilated, and the body thereby prolonged; so that a 
person finds himself about half an inch, or more, higher in statiu'e lu 
the morning than when going to bed. This is the most natural and 
simple reason that can be given, for the different heights of the same 
person at different times. 

A SENSIUI.E DOG HEEUSIXG TO BAIT A CAT. 


A dustman of the name of Samuel Eutoher, residing at Mile-end, who 
kept a large dog, having taken it into his head to divert himself and 
others, a few days ago, by tbe cruel sport of cat baiting, which the dog 
refusing to perform to the satisfaction of his master, was heat by Inm in 
a most brutal manner, wben the animal at length, in retaliation, flew at 
his unmerciful keeper, and inflicted very severe wounds about his face, 
limbs, and body, in some instances tearing large mouthfuls of liis flesh 
quite clean out, and at one time clung so fast to the man, that before ho 
disengaged from him the animal’s throat was obliged to be cut. The 
man was promptly conveyed to the London Hospital, and there died ’of 
the injuries he received. 


A HOUSE GETTHSG BTHSELF SHOD. 

A horse having been, turned into a field by its owner, Mr. Joseph 
Lane, of Fascombe, in the parish of Ashelworth, was missed therefrom 
the next morning, and the usual inquiries set afoot, as to what could 
have become of him. He had, it seems, been shod (all fours) a few days 
before, and «s usical^ got pinched in a foot. Feeling, no doubt, a lively 
sense of proper shoeing, and • desirous of relieving the cause of pain, he 
contrived to unhang the gate of his pasture with his month, and make 
the best of his way to the smithy, a distance of a mile and a half from 
Fascombe, waiting respectfully at the door \mtil the bungling artist 
got up. The smith relates that he found liim there at opening his shed ; 
that the horse advanced to the forge and held up his ailing ■ and . 
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that lie Hmself, upon examination, discovered the injury, took off the 
shoe, and replaced it more carefully, vrhich having done, the sagacious 
creature set off at a merry pace liomevards. Soon after, Mr.^Lane’s 
senmnts passed by the forge in quest of the animal, and upon inquiry, 
received for answer — “ Oh, he has been here and got shod, and is gone 
home again.” 

MAN ■wirnoirr hands. 

The ffhowing aceoimt is extracted from a lettei’ sent to the Eev. Mr. 
"Wesley^;, a person named Walton, dated Bristol, October 14, 1788: — 

“ I went with a friend to visit this man, who luglily entertained p" at 
breakfast, by pnttiug his half-naked foot upon the table as he satj .-nd 
ca Tying Ms tea and toast between Ms great and second toe to Ms mouth, 
with as much facility as if Ms foot had been a hand, and Ms toes fingei-s. 
J put half a sheet of paper upon the floor, with a pen and ink-hom : he 
tlncw off Ms shoes as he sat, took the ink-hom in the toes of Ms left foot, 
and held tlie pen in those of his right. He then wrote tMee lines, as well 
as most ordinary writers, and as swiftly. He wiites out all Ms own hflls, 
and other accounts. He then showed how he shaves himself with a razor 
in Ms toes, and how lie combs Ms own hair. He can dress and undress 
Mmself, except buttoning his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring 
both his meat or Ms broth to his mouth, by holding the fork or spoon in 
liis toes. He cleans Ms own shoes ; can clean the kMves, light the fii’e, 
and do almost every other domestic business as well as any other man. 
He can make Ms hen-coops. He is a fanner b}' occupation ; he can milk 
his own cows with his toes, and cut his own hay, bind it up in bimdles, 
and carry it about the field for Ms cattle. Last winter he had eight heifei-s 
constantly to fodder. The last summer he made all Ms own liay-ricks. 
He can do all the busmess of the hay-field (except mowing), as fast and 
as well, with only his feet, as others can with rakes and forks. He goes 
to the field and catches Ms horse ; he saddles and bridles him with Ms 
feet and toes. If he has a sheep among Ms flock that ails anything, he 
can separate it from the rest, drive it into a comer, and catch it when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, and applies a remedy to it. He 
is so strong in Ms teeth, that he can lift ten pecks of beans with them. 
He can throw a great sledge-hammer as far with Ms feet as other men 
can with their hands. In a word, he can nearly do as much without, as 
others can uith, their arms. He began the world with a hen and 
cMcken ; with the profit of these he purchased an ewe ; the sale of these 
procured biTn a ragged colt (as he expressed it) and then a better ; after 
tMs he raised a few sheep, and now occupies a small farm.” 

THE TIHEP CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

A man having, some years since, stolen a sheep at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, tied its hind legs together, and put them oyer Ms forehead to 
carry it away, but in getting over a gate the sheep, it is thought, strug- 
gled, and, by a sudden spring, slipped its feet down to Ms tluoat ; for 
they were found in that jiosture, the sheep hanging on one s’de of ths 
gate and the man dead on the other. 
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COSl'XrJIE OP THE LADIES IN XHE TUfE OP THE PIANTAGENETS. 

Tlie ladies’ costume may seen to advantage in the annexed engraving 
from the Sloane MSS., No. 3983. A vimple or gorges is wrapped 
round the neck, and is fastened by pins at the sides of the face, which 
are covered above the ears ; a gown oi capacious size, uneonfined at the 
waist and loose in the sleeves, trails far behind in the dirt. _ The under- 
garment, which is darker, has sleeves that lit closely ; and it appears to 
be turned over, and pinned up round the bottom. The unnecessary 
amount of stuJtt' that was used in ladies’ robes rendered them obnoxious 

In Mr. "Wright’s eolleetion 
of Latin stories, published by 
the Percy Society, there is 
one of the fouideenth century, 
which is so curious an in- 
stance of monkish satire, and 
is so apt an illustration of the 
cut before us, that I cannot 
resist presenting it to my 
readers. It runs thus : — 

“ Of a Proud JVoman . — I 
have hoard of a proud woman 
who wore a white dress nith a 
long train, which, trailing be- 
hind her, raised a dust as far 
as the altar and the crucifix.. 
But, as she left the clnu’ch, 
and lifted up her train on ac ■ 
count of the dirt, a certain 
holy man saw a deml laugh- 
ing; and having adjured him to tell why he laughed, the devil said, 
“ A companion of mine was just now sitting on the train of that wonian, 
using it as if it were his chariot, but when she lifted her train up, my 
companion was shaken off into the du’t : and that is Avhy I was laugh- 
ing.” 

COEPUIENT MAN. NOTTINGHA^r, 1819. 

I^ovember 10. — Death of Mr. Henry Bucknall, confectioner, Chandlers- 
lane, aged forty-nine. He was excessivelj’’ corpulent, weighing more 
tlian twentjf-five stone, and died very suddenly, immediately after eat- 
ing a hearty breakfast. In Lord Howe’s memorable engagement, 
on the 1st of Jime, 1794, he had served as a marine on board the Bruns- 
wick. His interment, at St. Mary’s Hew Burial-ground, on the 14th, 
drew together a large concourse of spectators. The coffin was of enor- 
mous size, and nearly equalled the body in weight. It was made of 
excellent oak, was 6 feet S inches in leng th, and 2 feet 11 inches across 
the breast ; the bottom was 2i inches tliick, the sides U, and the lid 1. 
The whole, including the bodj'', considerably exceeded five hundred- 
weight. 


to the satirists of that period. 
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TAraKG A MAN XO MECES AND SETTING HIM OT AGAIN. 

"Dou John, of Austria,” says Stavcley, “Governor of the Ifetlicr- 
lands for Pliilip the 2d of Spain, dying at his camp at Buge (Botigcs, a 
mile from Uamiud, Avas carried from thence to the great charch at 
i Havre, where his mneral was solemnised, and a monument to posterity 
/ erected for liim there by Alexander Farneso, the Prince of Parma. 
^ Afterwards his body was taken to pieces, and the hones, packed in mails, 
were privately carried into Spain, where being set together with small 
wii-es, the body was repinted again, which being tilled or stuil’cd with 
cotton, and riclily habited, Don John was presented to the king entire, 
leaning on his commander’s stall'. Afterwards the corpse being carried 
to the church of St. Laurence, at the Escurial, was there buried near 
bis father, Charles V., with a fitting monument for him.” 


onN.VJtENXS OF FEMALE DRESS IN THE TDOCS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Fi--'. 1 is a necldacc of beads, each bead being cut so as to represent 
a group of several, and give the effect of many small round beads to 
what arc in reality long and narrow ones. Fig. 2 is a necklace of sim- 
pler construction, consisting of a row of rudely-shaped beads, its centre 
being remarkable for con- 
taining a rude .attempt at 
I representing a human face, 
the only thing of the kind 
J-' Hoaro discovered of so an- 
cient a date in Britain. Fig. 

3 is another necklace, con- 
sisting of a series of cu- 
rious little shells, like the 
hirlas horn used by the Bri- 
tons, which arc pertorated 
lengthways, and tlum stning 
together. Fig. d is a pin 
of iron, supposed to have 
been used as a fastening for 
a mantle ; it is ornamented 
with two movable rings. 

Fig. u is a small gold orna- 
ment, checkered like a chess- 
board, and suspended from 

a chain of beautiful worlunanship, which, in taste and execution, tirars 
a strilung similarity to our modern curb-chains. Fig. 6_is an ear-ring, 
1’ a bead suspended from a tnisted wire of gold. Fig. 7 is a. brass orna- 
ment, and Fig. 8 a similar one of gold : such ornaments are usual v 
found upon the breasts of the exhumed skeletons of our harrows, ana 
were probably fastened on their clothes as ornaments. Fneir cruoitorm 
character might lead to a doubt of their high antiquity, if vre were not 
aware of the fact, that the symbol of the cross was worn, as an amulet 
or ornament, ages before the Christian ora. 
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LAEGE EEL. 

Lately, near [Malden, an eel taken, nieasnring five feet six inches 
in length, seventeen in girth, and weighing 26 jjownrfs, the largest of the 
species ever caught, or described in natural Mstory. 

rEESETEEING DOG. 

A boast being made of the obedience of a Newfoundland dog in fetching 
and carrying, the master put a marked shilling under a large square 
stone by the road side, and, having ridden on three mhes, ordered the 
dog to go back and fetch it. The dog set oft', but did not return the 
W^ole day. He had gone to the place, and being unable to turn the 
stone, sat howling by it. Two horsemen came by and saw his distress, 
and one of them alighting removed the stone, and finding the shilling, 
put it in his pocket, not supposing that the dog could possibly be looldng 
for that. The dog followed the horses for upwards of twenty miles, 
stayed in the room where they supped, got into the bed-room, got the 
breeches in which the fatal shilling had been put, made liis escape ndth 
them, and dragged them through mud and miie, hedge and ditch, to 
his master’s house. 

ctthe eoe conpuxEECE. 

A few years ago, a man of about forty years of age, hired himself as a 
labourer, in one of the most considerable ale-breweries in the City ; at 
this time he was a personable man; stout, active, and not fatter than a 
moderate-sized man in high health should be. His chief occupation was 
to superintend the working of the new beer, and occasionally to set up 
at night to watch the sweet- wort, an emj)loyment not requiring either 
activity or labour ; of com’se, at these times, he had an opportunity of 
tasting the liquor, of which, it appears, he always availed himself ; 
besides this, he had constant access to the new beer. Thus leading a 
quiet inactive life, he began to increase in buhe, and continued to enlarge, 
imtil, in a veiy short time, he became of such an unwieldy size, as to be 
imable to move about, and was too big to pass up the brewhouse stair- 
case ; if by any accident he fell down, he was unable to get up again 
wfitbout help. Thp integuments of his face hung down to the shoulders, 
and breast: the fat was not confined to any particular part, but diffused 
over the whole of his body, arms, legs, &c., making his appearance such 
as to attract the attention of all who saw him. He left this seiwice to go 
into the country, being a burthen to liimself, and totally useless to his 
employers. About two years afterwards he called upon his old masters 
in very different shape to that above described, being reduced in size 
nearly half, and weighing little more than ten stone. The account that 
he gave of himself was, that as soon as he had quitted the biewhouse h* 
went into Bedfordshhe, where having soon spent the money he ha 
enimed, and being unable to work, he was brought into such a state ' 
povertj^ as to be scarcely able to obtain the sustenance of life, oftc 
bemg a wLolp day without food ; that he di-anlc very little, and that wf 
generally water. By this mode of living he began to .iiTTiinish ' in size, • 
as to be able to waUc about with tolerable ease. He then engaged liiir 
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Kclf to a famcr, -ftitli whom ho d.aj-cd a considcrahle time, and in the 
latter part of his service ho was able to go tlrrough very hard labour, 
being sometimes in the field plougliing and following various agricultural 
concerns, for a whole day, unth no other food than a small pittance of 
bread and cheese. This was the history ho gave of the means by which 
this extraordinary change was brought "abo\it. He added, his health had 
never been so good as it then was. 

woRsinr OF the sttn akd Jtooir. 

The Sun was first worshipped, probably, as a bright manifestation of 
God, but soon began to be regarded as the Deity himself. The Moon, in 
the absence of the Sun, and next in splendour, would succeed it in 
superstitious attention. j\nd so we find the Romans, as wcU as the 
Saxons, dedicating the first and second days of the week respectively 
to these “great lights.” Formerly, festivals were hold on the appearance 
of a R'ew Moon; and in some parts of England it is still customary 
to bless it, and in Scotland at the same time to drop a courtesy. And 
in times not long past, the influence of the hloon was considered to 
be so great as to regulate the groAvth of air, and the effect of medi- 
cine, and to cause steeples and other elevated buildings to bend from 
their upright positions. 

A Sr.A ABOVE THE SRT, 

This belief is curiously illustrated by two legendary stories pre- 
■servedbv Gervase of Tilbury. “ One Sunday,” he says, “the people of a 
village in England wore coming out of church on a thick cloudy day, 
when they .saw the anchor of a ship hooked to one of the tombstones ; 
the cable,* which was tightly stretched, hanging doum from the air. The 
people were astonished, and while they were consulting about it, sud- 
-lenlj' thej' saw the rojic move as though some one laboured to pull uj) 
tlio anchor. Tho anchor, however, still 'held fast by the stone, and a 
great noise was suddenly heard in the air, like the shouting of sailors. 
I’rcscntly.a sailor was seen sliding down the cable for the purpose of 
unfixing the anchor; and wheu he had just loosened it, the villagers 
seized hold of him, and while in their hands he quicldy died, just as 
though he had been droumed. About .an hour after, the sailors 
above, hearing no more of their comrade, cut the cable and sailed 
away. In memory of this extraordinary event, the people of the 
village made the hinges of the clrarch doors out of the iron of tho 
anchor, and ‘ there they are still to be seen.’ — At another time, a mer- 
chant of Bristol set sail with his cargo for Ireland. Some time after 
this, while his family were at supper, a knife suddenly feU in through 
the window on the table. When the husband returned, he saw the 
Imife, declared it to be his own, and said that on such a day, at such an 
liour, while sailing in an unknown part of the sea, he dropped the knile 
overboard, and tho day and hour were Icnown to be exactly the time 
when it feU through the window. These accidents, Gervase thinks, fwe 
a clear proof of there being a sea above hanging over us.’ St. 
Patrick's Vuryatory, By Thos. Wright. 1844. 
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•I'llE rAPYIlTTS. 


Paper as we how Iiavo it, that is to say, paper made of the pulp of 
fibrous materials, pressed into thin sheets, dried, and, -when intended 
for writing or printing purposes, sized, is of comparatively modern intro- ^ 
duction to Europe and Western Asia ; although the Chinese appear to " 
have formed paper out of silk pulp, mixed with the inner pith of the -r 
bamboo, as early at least as 95 a.d, : — not from time immemorial, as ' 
some authors have stated, beeause the circumstance is well attested, that 
in the time of Confucius, the Chinese •wi'ote with a style on tlie inner 
bark of trees. 

Before the invention of paper, the surfaces emplo 3 ’’ed for -writing u})on 
were numerous. Surfaces of load or other metal ; tables covered with 
wax, skins of animals, — (parchment in fact) — all were used ; but no one 
of these was ever so exteusivelj'- employed as the Egyptian papyrus, 
whenever the latter material could be obtained. So soon, however, as ’ 



r.vrvKus lioti, ritojt a sruciMi'N in ike Bniiisii museum. 
tlie Saracens in the seventh century conquered Egypt, the exportation of 
papyrus was at an end ; and writing surfaces became so scarce in Europe 
ancient documents of great value were erased in order to 

for being written on once more. Thus perished 
many treasures ot antiquity, ^ 

As the Saracens closed the avenue of supiily for the ancient papyrus, 

mmnifachSe r deprivation by discovering the 

modern hlhir,? at least paper made in the ordinary " 

modern lasluon,— though the material was cotton, not linen. This dis- ( 
covpjwas made some time anterior to the year 706 a h.! for at tluit< 

existed at Samarcand. In the eighth 

Sf amon° introduced into the Penin- 

othei aits, that of the manufacture of paper, which art 

S of Em-STm My not 

he eleventh oi twelitli century. The vast amount of papyru.s 
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■whicli must Iiave been employed in Italy, may be inferred from tbe 
number of rolls or scapi of tills substance discovered in Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ; also from a perusal of many existing documents bearing 
directly or indirectly on this branch, of commerce. Even so late as the 
commencement of the sixth century, Cassiodorus congratulated the 
Tvorld on the abolition, by King I'heodoric, of the high duty on papyrus 
from Egypt ; and he spohe in high flown terms of the great utility of the 
material. The latest papyrus roll known is of the twelfth century, con- 
taining a brief of Pope Paschal II., in favour of the Archiepiscopal see of 
Havcnna. , 

The various species of papyrus plants belong to the natural order 



STBiAK rii’rnrs ^TII^oux ilowi'.rs. byrias rAiYRCS with ixowebs. 

“ Cyperaceai,” or sedges, of botanists; amain characteristic of which is 
a certain triangularity of stem. The method of constructing a writing 
surface from these stems was as follows ; — The available portion bemg 
cut off (it was seldom more than twelve inches in length), and split, o^ 
more properly speaking, unfolded into thin sheets, which were gl^®^ 
together transverscty in such a manner that the original length 
papyrus stem became the breadth of the future sheet; the length of 
wliich might be increased at the ifleasure of the operator. Frequently 
the manufactuind scrolls were more than thirty feet long. As diflerent 
methods prevail in the manufactiu-e of oiu' 'or^ary paper, so m like 
manner there were different processes of fashioning the papyrus into 
shape. The rudest manufacture appears to have been -that of Egypt, anti 
the host papyrus sheets appear to have been made in Home during the 
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Augiistiue AEra. Tlio pi’cecding sketcli represents a pap 3 'i’us roll, copied 
from a speoimen in the Egj'ptian Room of the Britisli JLuscum. 

Considering tlie nnmerous pieces entering into the composition of the 
roll, of which onr illustration represents a portion, the lines of juncture 
are remarlcahty well concealed, only a sort of grain being visible. The 
surface, moreover, is smoothed, and its colour very much like that ol 
India paper. The hieroglj'phics are coloured as is usual, red is the 
predominant tint, and the colours arc no less well demarcated and sepa- 
rate than they would have been on glazed paper. 

Our preceding wood-cuts represent tbe Sicilian or Sjwian; papyruf 
bitberto termed cj/j^eriis papyrus, in two states of dovolopmcnt-l-onc wi' 
llowers, the other rvithout. In order that inliorcsccncc maj’’ take idae 
the plant reguii'cs to bo well supplied with water. 

EXECUTION IN IT.'IG. 

Friday, March 9— TS^as executed at Aortharapton, lYilliam Alcoek 
for the murder of his ’^vife. He never own’d the fact, nor was at al 
concerned at his approaching death ■ refusing the i^raj'ci's and assistance 
of any persons. In the morning he drank more than urns sufficient, j'ct 
sent and paid for a pint of wine, wluch being donj’’d liim, he would not 
enter the cart before be had his mono}' I’cturn’d. On his way to the 
gallows he sung part of an old song of “ Robin Hood,” with tlie chorus, 
“Deny, deny, doum,” &o., and swore, kick’d, and spurn’d at evorv 
person that laid hold of the cart; and before he wastuim’d off, took oif 
JUS shoes, to ^^voicl a well kiioMni proverb ; and being* told hy a person iji*^ 
the mth Iniu, it was more proper for him to read, or hoar soiiiebodv 
^ * 1 , thun so vilelj^ to swear and sing, ho struck the book out 

pt the person s hands, and went on damning the spectators and calling 
psalms and prayers were performing at the tree he did 
little but talk to oiie or other, desiring some to remember him, others to 

drink to his good jouropy, and to the last moment declared the iniusticc 
ot ills case. •’ 


DOG ERTENDSnir. 

aiuHiw? mm? wliicli belonged to nobody, 

S St to ip ou '''lien tlie maltsters went about at 

t£- Socle of moSlrlTn'' iii''‘™ehly followed them. 

wirpbmiRP nnf '."siied in and coursed round the 

.ay I? 

By this means the dogs IdUed thf ^^® 

alone, upwards of 2,000 rats in tlm coSsei?'onrii, ■ T Td n 
on one occasion killed sixty-seven in Uac +i J 
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ALL irmntTTGs. 

•T ust iis a strolling actor at Newcastle liad advertised Iiis benefit, a 
loinarkable stranger, no less than the Prince ^dnnonia&oo, arrived, alid 
placarded tbe torvn that be granted audiences at a shilling a-head. The 
stroller, rsfitbout delay, waited oh the proprietor of the Prince, and for a 
good round sum prevailed on him to command his Serene Highness to 
exhibit his august person on his benefit night. The bills of the day 
announced that betwpen the acts of the comedy Prince Annamahoo 
would give a livcty representation of the scalping operation, soimd the 
Indian war-whoop) in ail its melodious tones, praetice the tomahawk 
exercise, and dine a la cannibal. An intelligent mob were collected to 
vintness those interesting exploits. At the conclusion of the thii’d act, 
his Highness marched forward fiomasliing his tomahawk, and sliouting, 
“ JIa, ha ! — ho, ho Next entered a man rvith Ms face blacked, and a 
a piece of bladder fastened to his head ndth gum ; the Prince, with an 
enormous carmng-knife, began the scalping part of the entertainment, 
which ho performed in a truly imperial stjde, holding up the piece of 
bladder as a token of triumph. Next came the war-whoop, an un- 
caitlily combination of discordant sormds; and lastly, the banquet, 
consisting of raw beef-steaks, which he rolled up into rouleaus, and 
devoured with right royal avidity. Having finished h*s delicate repast, 
ho wielded his tomahawk in an exulting manner, bellowed “ Ha, ha ! — 
ho, ho and made his exit. The Mn&ficiare strolling through the 
. market-place the following-daj’’, spied the most puissant Prince Anna- 
' inaboo soiling pcnlcnives, scissors, and quills, in the character of _a Jew 
pedlar. “What!” said the astonished Lord Toionleg, “my Prince, is 
it you ? Ai'e 3'ou not a pretty circumcised little scoundi’el to impose 
upon us in this manner ?” Moses turned round, and with an arch look,, 
replied, Princh bed— -d! Itash no Princh; I ras/i acting like you. 
Your troop vasli Lords and Ladies last night ; and to-night dey lil be 
Kings, Prinehes, and Emperor ! I vash huvigyugs, jmu vash hiinwngs, 
all vash hvmjntgs !” 

nEDTJCING aveighi. 

A gentleman, of great respeetabilitj’- in the mercantile world, vrho 
weighed thu'ty-two stone nine pounds, put himself upon a strict diet of 
fottr ottnees of animal food, six ounces of bread, and two pounds of liquid, 
in tiventy-four hours. In one week he lost thirty pounds weight, and in 
six months he was diminished the astonisMng quantity of _ one hundi’ed 
and thirty-foiu' pounds. His health and spirits were much improved, and 
considering Ms remaining size of tivcnty-three stone, he was very active. 

ANECDOTE OE A SEllDENT. 

Lord Monboddo relates the folloiving singular anecdote of a serpent : 
— “ 1 am well informed of a tame serpent in the East Indies, wMch 
belonged to the late Dr. Yigot, once kept by him in the subrnhs or 
Madras. This serpent was taken by the Eronch, when they inve^ed 
Madras, and wms carried to Pondicheny in a 0? 5e carriage. 
from thence, he found Ms way back again to his oid quarters, thougb 
Madi’as was above one himdred miles distant froia Pondicherry. 
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ENGLiUS'D BEFORE THE EOJLVFTS. 

Before tire Bomau invasion, tlie dress of its cliioftains consisted of a 
close coat or covering for tlie body, called by Dio a tnnic, and described 
as checkered with various colours in divisions. It was open before, and 
had long close sleeves to the wrist. Below were loose pantaloons, called ~ 
by the Irish hrigis, and by the Bomans hrages and hracce ; whence the 
modern term “ breeches.” Over their shoulders was thrown the mantle"^ 

or cloak, called b}" the Homans 
sagum, and derived from the 
Celtic word saic, which signi- 
fied a sldn or hide, and which 
was the original cloak of the 
country. Diodorus teUs us that 
it was of one uniform colour, 
generally either blue or black, 
the predominating tint in the 
checkered trousers and tunic 
being red. On their heads they 
■wore a conical cap, which de- 
■uj.i-i.t-Ti- . rivedits name from the “cab,” 

or hut oi the Brrton, which was of similar form. On their feet were shoe.s 
made of ra'w ccuN'-hide, that had the hair turned orrtward, and which 
reached to the anldos. Shoes so constructed wore worn within the last 
le’w years in Ireland ; pd we engrave two from specimens in the Boyal 

cow-hide, and dr.awn together by a string 
iu other lias a leather thong, which is fastened be- 

neath the heel inside, and, passing over the instep, draws the shoe like a 
purse over the foot. It is of nntanned leather. 

nOMiVNS Ilf BBIXAIIf— BBESS OF NATIVE FEW.VIES AT THAT PEEIOD. 

to fhp wLuifo if +7^’ froni whence comes the modern “gown,” descended 
wafsometilLl^^r^ 7 the s eeves barely reaching to the elbows: it 
to the anelf-q girdle. Beneath this a longer dress reached 

cliaraeter of wliif-h sometimes worn shoes of a costly 

An extremehr l-ienn+i / 1 Homans themselves to have been fond. 

^ ‘ ’^^5 discovered upon opening a Homa7i 

^rial-place at Southfleet in 

JJ 










Kent, in 1802. They were 
placed in astonesarcophagus- 
hetween two large glass nri 
or vases, each containing 
considerable quantity of bun. 
hones. They were of superb 
and expensive workmanship, 

vision worked mth gold, m an elaborate and beautiful manner. 
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Ajnid the ruins of stately temples, and niunerous remains of the “ Eter- 
nal City,” there are no objects which hpe such great and genCTai in- 
terest as the subterranean chui’ches, dwellings, and places of sepmehre o 
the early Christians, which perforate, by a net-work of excavations, tne 
neighbourhood of Home. _ 3*41 

The great increase in the extent and magnificence of Rome during uio 
times of the Republic, led to the formation of quarries in the simotinding 
parts. The peculiar natwe of the soil has caused the excavatiOno to Do 
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made in a manner Bimilar to tliat used in tlio working of coal, iron, stont?, 
lime, &c. The nsoM material has, in fact, hcen cleared away, leaving 
long ranges of dark eaves and passages. After tlio stone liad been re- 
moved from these rmderground quarries, it was, for annny centuries, 
customary to work out tke sand for Ike purpose of making cement. 
Yitruvius has stated that the sand obtained from the Esquilinc pits was 
preferable to any other. Ultimately the quarries and sandpits extended 
to a distance of upwards of fifteen miles on one side of Eomo. Tarts of 
tins large range of e.xcavations were from time to time used as burial- 
grounds by such of the Romans as could not afibrd the cost of bm-nijm 
the bodies _ of thoii' dead relations. And, in addition, the Esqtxiline hills 
became infested by banditti, and was Irom these various causes rendered 
almost impassable 

In these cxcax’atious, it is said, that not onl}'^ persons, but cattle, con- 
tiix ed to support existence ; and although it was well knoum that large 
niunbers rverc lodged in these dismal dwellings, theii' intiicacy and num- 
beiless cntianccs rendered them a comparatively secure rotToat. It is 
related that attoinpts wore made to cover tho gallci'ics with earth, in 
order to destroy those who were concealed ■within. 



brief memorial 


In course ot timo the catacombs became, 
mtii tlio exception of one or two, neglected 
and filled up with riibbisli, and remained 
for a period ot upwards of ono tliousand ; 
years untouched aud almost uuknown. In J 
the sixtoentli centurj’^ tho wliolo range of \ 
the catacombs Avorc reopened, aiid numerous 
f* inscriptions and other matters connected with 
and hardships of tho early 
^ Christians brought to light. Tlio amiexod 
will show tho general st^dc of tho lettering. 


ui*’ rUXISHMKIf’r. 

we gave ropresentations of some ancient instruments of 

Srof in their character, tho 

use ot Ailuoh, loi many a long year, has hccu haiijiily abandoned As a 
oompamoii to this gToiin, wo have ciin-r.avofl n , 


- v*-kVOV .40 HiV 

rendered a man infamous for life Fin’niT. i k oo ” "■fr'" 

itself 1%™ a/’t 

as been ong-raved the exact si^e. The device, which is dec drcut 

.V good specimen img demolished at Totteuliam 
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wore riclily carved, and clamped -with ii-on ivork of an ornamental clia- 
raeter. W e remember seeing tbe stocks used •witliin tbe last thirty years, 
once at Neweastle-on-Tyne, and once at Gateshead, the adjoining to-wn. 
The culprit in the one instance was an elector, who, in the excess of zeal 
and beer, during an old-fashioned contested election, rushed into one of 
the churches diu’ing the Sunday’s sendee, and shouted out, “ Bell (one of 
the candidates) for ever.’- He was speedBytaken hold of, and placed for 
several hours in the stocks in the chiu-chyard ; and, as the stimulating 
effect of the strong drinlc passed away, he looked a deplorable object, 
decked as he was with numerous cockades, the “ favours ” of the candi- 
date, whose cause he so indiscreetly supported. 

The punishment of the barrel we should tliinlc to have been adapted 
for di'unkards who could preserve a perpendicular position. 

In the liistories of London, it is mentioned that bakers and other 
dealers caught giving false weight, or in any other waj's cheating the poor, 
were exliibitcd occasionally in this manner ; but more Beguently they 
were placed in the parish dung- cart, and slowly drawn through the 
streets of the .district. 

The UTiirligig, a eii’cular cage which could be moved swiftly roimd on 
a pivot, was, in bygone days, in use for offenders in the English army. 
There was another instiauneut used for the same puimose called the^Horse, 
which was made in ludc resemblance of the animal whose name it bore. 
The bodj'’ was composed of planlcs of wood, which formed a sharp angle 
along the back. On this the soldier was seated, and his legs fastened 
below to several heaiy muskets. This is said to have been a veiy severe 
and dangerous punishment. In addition to the above, and flogging, im- 
prisonment, &c., there were three ancient methods of pimishment in the 
English army — ^ auz., beheading, hanging, and druwning. The latter of 
these, according to Grose, was in use only in the reign of Bichard I. This 
author observes that, some centuries ago, capital pxmisliment was rare in 
our army, the men having generally property, wliich was confiscated in 
case of ill conduct. He, however, refers to some terrible means which 
were resorted to for the purpose of preserving discipline. Hanging was 
chiefly confined to spies; who were taken to a tree in sight of the camp, 
and 3 ’^et sufficiently distant, and there hung up. In many instances, 
when a corps or a considerable body of men were guilty of crime, for 
which the established punishment was death, to prevent too great a weak- 
ening of the army, the delinquents, Grose says, “were decimated, that is, 
onl}* ovoiy tenth man was taken. A number of billets, equal to fbat of 
the body to be decimated, were put into a helmet, every tenth bfilet being 
marked with the letter D, or some other character signifying death, the 
helmet was then shaken, in order to mix them, and the soldiers, filing on 
1 singly fi’om the right, passed by the commanding officers, before uhom, 
on a table, stood the helmet; as they passed, each drew a billet and pre- 
sented it to an officer placed to recehm them. If the billet had the latai 
mark; the soldier was seized and marched into the rear.” 

This wholesale method of capital pimishment must have been a 
affair. At times, it was customaiy to punish the man at the nght ha.nd 
of companies; without giving them the chance of the bfilet on the pnn- 
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Eijml that these were the most influential persons, and must, from tlieii 
lompanionship mth the others, have been acijuainted vuth and have pos- 



method of punishment. 6 . PilioiT Stocl-s ^nrligig, a inilitar 

Bridge. ^ ^Tuppmg Post, formerly on Londo 


>r giving information, wliich would prevent 


sessed the means of eheeldng or 
dangerous offences. 
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ORIGIN OR THE TERM '‘HUMBUG.” 

This, HOW, common expression, is a corruption of the word Hamhiu'gh, 
and originated in the following manner ; — During a period when war 
prevailed on the Continent, so many false reports and lying bulletins 
were fabricated at Hamburgh, that at length, when any one would 
signify his disbelief of a statement, he would say, “ You had that from 
Hamburgh;” and thus, “That is Hamburgh,” or Humbug, became a 
common expression of incredulity. 

MARRIAGE lOTTERT. 

It has often been said figuratively that marriage is a lottery ; but we 
do not recollect to have met with a practical illustration of the truth of 
the simile, before the foUowiug, which is a free translation of an adver- 
tisement in the Louisiana Gazette ; — “ A young man of good figure and 
disposition, unable, though desirous to j)rocure a wife, without the pre- 
liminary trouble of amassing a fortune, proposes the following expedaent 
to attain the object of his wishes. He offers himself as the prize of a 
lottery to all widows and virgins under 32. The number of tickets to 
to be 600; at 50 dollars each. But one number to be drawn from the 
wheel, the fortunate proprietor of which is to be entitled to himself and 
the 30,000 dollars.” 

CHINESE DAINTIES. 

The common people of the country seem to fare hardly and sparingly 
enough, but one of our envoys praises much of the good cheer he found at 
the tables of the great men. They had pork, fish, and poultry, prepai’ed 
in a great variety of Ways, and very nice confectionery in abundance. 
The feasts, moreover, were served up in a very neat and cleanly manner. 
But there was one dainty which much offended their nostrils, and nearly 
turned their stomachs when it was named to them. It was not stewed 
dog or fricaseed pup. No ; it consisted of three bowls of hatched egqs I 
When the Englishmen expressed some siu’prise at the appearance of this 
portion of the repast, one of the native attendants observed that hatched 
eggs formed a delicacy beyond the reach of the poor — a delicacy adapted 
only for persons of distinction ! On inquiry, it was found that they cost 
in the market some thirty per cent, more than fresh eggs. It seems that 
they always form a distinguished part of every great entertainment, and 
that it is the practice, when invitations are sent out, to set the hens to 
hatch. The feast takes place about the tenth or twelfth day from the 
issuing the invitations, — the eggs being then considered as ripe, and 
exactly in the state most agreeable and pleasant to the palate of a 
Chinese epicure. 

RECEIPTS EROM ADBERTUS MAGNUS. 

“ Bubo a shriek owle, is a byrd wel inough knowen, wliich is called 
Magis of the Chaldes, and Hysopus of the Greekes. There bee mar 
uaylous vertues of this Eowle, for if the hart and ryght foote of it be 
put upon a man sleeping, heC shall saye anone to thee Whatsoever thon 
shalt aske of him. And thys hath beene prooped of late tyme of our 
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bretliren. And if nnj' man put tliys onder liis armo liole, no Dog ivyll 
barlce at liym, but keeps silence. And yf tbcso tliynges aforesayde 
iojTied togetber mtb a T^mg of it be banged up to a tree, byrdes 
gatber togetber to that tree.” 

“ When tbou nylt that tbj’ rvyfe or '\venelie sbewe to tbee all tbat slice 
batb done, take tbe bart of a Dooa'c, and tbe beade of a Frog, and drye^. 
tbeni both, and braie them vuto poulder, and lay them vpon the brest ol 
ber sleeping, and sbee sbail shew .to tbee aU that shoe batb done, but 
when sbee sball U'ake, wipe it awaye from ber brest, tbat it bee not 
lifted vp.” 

“Take an Adders skyn, and Aim pigmcntum, and greeke pitch of 
ileuponticnm, and tbe ivaxe of newe Bees, and tbe fat or greaee of an 
Asso, and breake tbein aU, and put them all in a dull seething pot fidl 
of water, and make it to scetb at a slowe fire, and after let it waxe cold, 
and make a taper, and euery man tbat sball see Hgbt of it sball seeme 
beadiesse.” — The Secrecies of Kainre, set foorth hj Alhertus 3Iaf/mts in 
Jiati7te, newh/e translated- into JEnglish. Imprinted at London by me 
Wyllyam Copland, Ifo date. Blacit letter, very old. 


THE jriGriE STOXIEG A TOAD. 

There is a story told of a tame magpie, which was seen busily employed 
in a garden, gathering pebbles, and with much solemnity, and a studied 
ah', dropping them in a bole, about eighteen inches deep, made to receive 
a post. After dropping each stone, it cried, Cuiiack ! tiiumpbantly. V 
and set off for another. On examining the spot a poor toad was found 
tbe bole, wbieb tbe magpie was stoning for bis amusement. 


ADATTATIOX OF BONES TO AGE IN THE HtTMAN FIUACE. 

Growth produces iu tbe species a somewhat remai’kable change in tbe 
meebauieai qualities of ^ the boues. This importaut part of our organism 
consists of three constituents — ^fibre, cartilage, and tbe earthy matter 
ob'eady mentioned phosphate of lime. From tbe fi.bre they derive 
tbeir touglmess ; from tbo cartilage their elasticity ; and from the lime 
their hardness and fii'mness. Hotbing can be more admirable in tbo 
economy of oni’ body than tbe manner in which tbe proportion of these 
eonstitumts adapts itself to tbe habitudes of age. Tbe helpless infant, 
exposed by a thousand incidents to external shocks, has bones, tbe chief 
constituents of which bemg gristly and cartilaginous, are yielding and 
elastic, and umim bttle danger of fractiu'e. Those of the yontb, w lOse 
angmented weight and mcreased activity demand greater sfeengtb, nave 
a laigei pioportion of tbe calcareous and fibrous elements, but still enough 
of the cartilagmons to confer upon tbe solid fr-amework of bis body the 
gieatest fiimness, toughness, and elastieily. As age advances, prudence 
habits mcreasmg, as well as tbe weight which tbe bones 
proportion of tbe calcareous constituent increases, 

SorSifSSS'! aiBii^isl^aetough- 

,, bones tlins ehance tlieii- meebonieol onalities as aoe advances, 

ftej dunnusk m mmber, the frame oonsegneitly hlvtog fwmS 
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and less flexibility. The' bones of a cbild, "wbose babits reqnire greater 
bodily pliability, are more nnmerons tban those of an adnlt, several of 
the articnlations becoming ossified between infancy and matm’ity. In 
,-lilve manner, the bones at maturity are more numerous than in advanced 
age, the same progessive ossification of the joints being continued. 

V It has been ascertained by anatomists that, on attaining the adult 
state, the number of bones constituting the framework of the humaii 
body is 198 ; of which 52 belong to the trunk, 22 to the head, 64 to the 
arms, and 60 to the legs. 



TOWEE. OF THE TIIUNDEEJlsG WINDS. 

The Great 'W all is certainly a wonderful monument of ancient times ; but 
it is almost the only one that we read of in China, except a famous lemple, 
' or Tower, partly in ruins, which stands on an eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Hang-chow-foo. It is called the “ Tower of the Thundermg 
Winds,”’ and is supposed to have been built about 2,500 years ago. 

DE. 3I0NSET BEQUEATHS EIS OWN BODT. 

This' eccentric person died at the great age of 96, and was for half a 
century, physician to Chelsea Hospital. He left his body for dissection, 
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and a few days 'before lie died, wrote to Mr. Cruilcs'haiLks, tlie Anatomist, 
begging bim'to know, wlietker it would suit kis conrenienee to do it, as 
ho felt he could not live many hours, and Mr. Forster, his sui'geon, was 
then out of town. He died as he predicted, and his wishes with respect 
to his body, were strictly attended to. 

TEA. 


A folio sheet of the time of Charles II. entitled “ An Exact De- 
scription of the Growth, Q,uali1y, and Yh-tues of the Leaf Tea, by 
Thomas Garway, in Exchange Alley, near the Eoyal Exchange, 
in London, Tobacconist , and Seller and Retailer of Tea and Coflee,” 
informs us that “ in England it hath been sold in the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pmmds the pound weight ; and in respect 
of its former scarceness and dearness, it hath been only used as a regalia 
in high treatments, and entertainments, and presents made thereof to 
princes and grandees till the year 1657. The said Thomas Garway did 
purchase a quantity thereof, and first publikely sold the said Tea in 
leaf and driuJi:, maae according to the direction of the most knowing 
merchants and traveUers in those eastern coimtries : and upon know- 
ledge and experience of the said Garway’ s continued care and industry, 
in obtaining the best Tea, and malting irink thereof, very many noble- 
men, physicians, merchants, and gentlemen of quality, have ever since '' 
sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to his house, in Exchange ^ 
AUey, to drink the di’ink thereof.” 

it’s much the s.o:e kow. ^ 

The follomng lines, from the Gentleman's Iliir/aztne of 1733, will 
gi^ e us some idea of what fashionable life was at that period ; 

The Town Lady s A.nswer to, — “ JVhat iho’ I am a Countyy Lass.” 

YTiat tho’ I am a Loudon dame. 

And lo% loolts I bear, a ? 

I carry, sure, as good a name, 


As those who russet wear, a. 

What tho’ my deaths are rich brocades ? 

My skin it is more white, a 
Than any of the country maids 
That in the fields delight, a. 

Wliat tho’ I to assemblies go, 

And at the Opera’s shine, a ? 

It is a thing all girls must do. 

That will bo ladies fine, a : 

And whilel hetir Faustina sing, 

Before the king and queen, a 
By Eyes they are upon the wing, 

To see, if I am seen, a. 


My Peko and Imperial Tea 
Arc brought me in the Mom, a, 

At Noon Champaign and rich Tokaj' 
My table do adorn, a. 

The -Evening then does me invite 
To play at dear Quadrille, a : 

And sure in this there’s more delight, 
Than in a purling rill, a. 

Then since my Fortune does allow 
Me to live as I please, a ; 

I’ll never milk my father’s cow 
Nor press his coming cheese, a. 

But take my swing both night and day, 
I’m sure it is no sin, a : 

And as for what the grave ones Siiy, 

I value not a pin, a. 


BAHBEKS. 

to be England, is still 

painted with its red ^eets of London and in counti-y towns, 

’ , and ycRow stripes, and surmounted with 
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K gilt acol’n. . The lute and violin nrere formerly among the furnitiu-e 0 } 
a barber’s shop. He Tvho waited to be trimmed, if of a musical turn, 
played to the company. The barber himseK was a nimble-tongued, 
pleasant- witted feUow. "William Eowley, the dramatist, in “ A Search 
for Money, 1609,” thus describes him ; — “ As wee were but asldng the 
_ question, steps me from over the way (over-Kstning us) a news-searcher, 
viz. a barber : hee, hoping to attaine some discourse for his nest patient, 
left his baner of basons swinging iu the ayre, and closely eave-di-ops our 
conference. The saucie treble-tongu’d knave would insei-t somewhat of 
his knowledge (treble-tongu’d I call him, and thus I prove’t : hee has a 
reasonable mother-tonger, his hai-ber-sui'gions tongue ; and a tongue 
betweene two of his fingers, and from thence proceeds his wit, and ’tis a 
snapping wit too). "Well, sir, hee (before liee was askt the question,) told 
ns that the wandring Icnight (Monsier L’ Argent) sure was not fai-re off; 
for on Saterday-night hee was fame to watch till morning to trim some of 
his followers, and its morning they went away from him betimes. Hee 
swore hee never clos’d his eyes till hee came to church, and then hee 
slept all sermon-time ; but certainly hee is not farre afore, and at yonder 
taveme showing us the bush) I doe imagine hee has tane a chamber.” In 
ancient times the barber and the tailor, as news-mongers, divided the 
crown. The barber not only erected his as a sign, birt hung his 
. basiris upon it by way of ornament. 

BEES OBEDIENT TO TB-VINING. 

■ Though it is customary in many i-ural districts of England, when bees 
are swarming, to make a clanging noise with metal implements, under the 
impression — an erroneous one we believe — that it will induce the swarm 
to settle, it is not generally supposed that bees are susceptible of being 
trained to obey in many respects the orders of their teacher. Such, 
however, is the fact, and an instance of it occurs in the following adver- 
tisement, which we have copied from an old newspaper. "We give it as 
we find it, but it is not very clear what locality is meant by “ them 
^jrqper places ” : — 

“At the Jubilee Gardens, Dobney’s, 1772. Daniel "Wildman rides, 
standmg upright, one foot on the saddle, and the other on the horse’s 
neck, with a curious mask of bees on his face. He also rides, standing 
upright on the saddle, with the bridle in his mouth, and, by firing a 
pistol, makes one part of the bees march over a table, and the other part 
swarm in the air, and return to their proper places again.” 

A MAN SELLING EIS OWN BODY, 

Anatomists and surgeons have frequently ineurred the. odium of being 
-precipitate in their post mortem examinations. It has been charged 
upon the illustidous Vessalius, and, in more modern times, on Mens, de 
Lassone, and others ; nay, credulity has gone so far, as to suppose, that 
subjects have occasionally been kept till wanted ; nor is such a notion 
altogether extravant, when we find an' article of this kind offered to 
Joshua Brookes, the anatomical lecturer, in the following terms : — 

“ Mr. Brooke, i have taken it into consideration to send this poor man 
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to you, 'being greatly in distress, liopeingj'oii -vriU find su^ craplojoncnt 
for him in silling tlie dead carcases ; and if you can find liim no employ- 
ment, tlie berer of tbis -wisbes to sill himself to you, as lie is Aveary of 
this life. And I remain your bumble servant, “ J onR Davis.” 


THE rmSX LOCOMOTIVES. 

It is little more than thirty years ago, vben, on the river Tyne, a large 
fleet of peculiarly-formed vessels ivas to be seen daily employed in the 
carriage of coals to the ships from the “ staitbs,” which projected into 



V ' 'V' ' I' mi* At that period, there was 

odj one y id.-<.-;.nbU'ucted steam-packet for the conveyance 

of passer Newcastle and Shields, and against which so mucli 

prejudice existed, that the majority of persons preferred the eoverec 
wherries, winch, for some centimes before, had been in use • vet 8^810^ 
and uncertain ivas this means of teansit between the tu 4 tovms thal 

persons m a hm-ry often found it advisable to ivalk the iSonSS-’ dis- 
tance, which IS about eight miles. cimio uib 

situated away from the river had tramways of wood lei 

SSiaeL“'^TheIe^Sa^^\ manner as to form wheel-fracks foi 

lages. These, drawn by horses, were the only means thought of foi 
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bringing the coals to tlic river banlc. Some of these tramways weio 
nearly ns old as the times of Queen Elizabeth or James I , when the 
increase of London and other causes began to overcome the prejudice 
against the use of “sea-coal.” Jlany of the tramways passed amid 
green and shadony woods and other pleasant places, and we have often 



Tnr. TBESEsr tocoifOTirr ajti) tbaik. 

[hought when wandering through them, of the diiSculties that beset 
travellers at that time. Even at a more recent date, m 16/3, 
rt'crc considered dangerous, and it ws suggested that the multitade ot 
them in London shodd be limited, and not more than one be aUowotl to 
•ach shire, to go once a week backwards and forwards, and to periom rue 
svhole journey with the same horses they set out with, and not to travel 
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more tlian tHrty niiles a day ia summer, and twenty-five in -winter. 
The arguments advanced in favour of these proposals were, that coaches 
and caravans were mischievous to the public, desti'uetive to ti’ade, and 
prejudicial to the land— because, firstly, they destroyed the breed of good 
horses, and made men careless of horsemanship ; secondly, they hindered 
the breed of watermen, who were the mu’sery of seamen; tliii-^y, they-' 
lessened the revenue. 

In 1703, the road from Petr/orth to London (less than 50 miles) was so 
bad that the Duke of Somerset was obliged -to rest a night on the road. 

In March, 1739 or 1740, Mr. Pennant, the historian, ti’avcllcd by the 
stage^ -then no despicable vehicle for country gentlemen, and in the first 
day, -with “much labour,” got from Chester to IVhitcchxu’ch — ^twenty 
miles ; and, after a “ wondrous eflhrt,” reached London before the com- 
mencement of the sixth night. 

Without entering into an account of the rapid improvement of the 
English roads soon after the time of Pennant, we may mention that, at 
about the date 1765,^ the coUiery tramways underwent considerable 
improvement, by plating the wooden rails in many parts with ii’on : 
stone-ways were tried in some instances, hut were not found successful ; 
and in coiu'se of time the old tramwax’^s -u'ero covered xvith cast-iron rails 
laid on the old foundations. Inclined planes, with fixed steam-engines, 
also came into use ; and at the same time the idea of a locomotive engine \ 
was attracting attention in various directions. In 1805 a machine xras 
;^ed on a tram-v\'ay near Merthyr Tydxdl, and soon after this the “Iron--- 
^rse, shown m the engraving, was placed upon the wagon way of tlL-... 
Wylam Collieiy, from Wylain to Newburn, on the Tyne, near E'ewcastle,^- ■ 
and greatly astonished all who saw it draudng along, at the rate of three 
miles and a half per hour, from fifteen to twenty xvagous of coals, making 
1 n. fiomble and snorting noise, difScultto describe, and send- 

smoke. George 

fcegnmmgtomakcway, and had promded several 
for Heaton Colliery. In 1816-1^7, patents for 

h George Stefihensou, in 
in 1825 the projection of 
their dovclnrimPTit Railway afforded a further opportunity for 

I ne of opposition to the use of steam-engines on this 

wv 4af if,™ still it was 

an/Georae Stouhonen^ wai^however, found to be too expensive, 
with safe^ at a ratp nf f stated that he could work a locomoth'o 

more fit for a lumhV they would look upon me as 

Commons”), n rewnra of SOW. wi^oare?for tSest bo 

ftL “ «»4etitioi' Of 

“HoX” o.wriment, Ilio 



1 T . a velocity of iiftwu milpc! on 

sotn a gross load of mnoteon tons, but at IcugtJ gave to 


an 
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accident ; the remaining engine, _ constructed by Eobert Stephenson and 
Mr. Booth, succeeded in performing more than was stipulated. 

The contrast between tue date mentioned at the commencement of our 
V' 'article and the present time is remarkable : the old and clumsy fleet has 
vanished from the Tyne ; a railway caixies passengers from Newcastle to 
' Shields in a few minutes ; numerous steam vessels saE upon the river, 
some of large sizej which travel to various and distant ports. On the 
colliery raEway luuidrcds of locomotives are at work, and hrmdreds of 
thousands of niEes of Eon raEs spread over a wide extent of the civEized 
world ; and, in addition to other wonders, the electiic telegraph wEl, ere 
long, outrivE tlic power of Puck, the fairy, and “put a gEdle round the 
arorld in (less than) fortj' minutes.” 

sm mxu-vw Wallace the irEno of scoxlaxd. 

1305. — Tlus year was marked by the captrue of SE WEliam "WaBaco. 
It appears that the Iving of England had anxiously sought to discover his re- 
treat, and that, tempted by the prospects of the rewai-^shis baseness nught 
earn for him, Ealph dc IlaEburton, one of the prisoners taken a short 
time premously at Stei’ling, had profl'ered liis services for that purpose. 
Upon being seized, ho was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, and 
_ thence to England, lie was brought to London, “with great numbers 

< of men and women,” says Stow, “wondering upon him. He was lodged 
in the house of "WEliam Delect, a citizen of London, in Eenchm-ch- 
/■^trceet. On the morraw, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, he was 
1 brought on horseback to Westminster, John Segrave and Geofii’ey, 
jenights, the mayor*, shcrifis, and aldermen of London, and many others, 
both on horseback and on foot, accompanying him ; and in the great haE 
at Westminster, he being placed on the south bench, crowned with 
laural — for that he had said in times past that he ought to bear a crown 
in that haE, as it was commoiEy reported — and being apneached for a 
traitor by SE Peter Malorio, tho"^ king’s justice, he answered, that he was 
never traitor to the Idug of England, but for other things whereof he 
was accused, he confessed them.” These cEcumstantial and imnute 
detaEs, inai-tificiaEy as they arc put together, and homely or tiimE as 
some of them maybe thought, are yet fuE of interest for aE who woiEd 
caE up a Erung pictm-e of the scene. WaEace was put to death as a 
traitor, on the 23rd of August, 1305, at the usual place of execution — 
the Ehns in West Smithfield. He was dragged thither at the taEs of 
horses, and there hanged on a high gaEows, after which, whEe he yet 
breathed, his bowels were taken out and burnt before Ms face. The 
barbarous butchery was then completed by the head being sE-uck ofi) 
and* the body being divided into quarters. The head was afterwards 
*■ ' placed on a pole or r right arm was sent to be set up 

at Newcastle, the ! , ■ • . the right foot and limb to Perth, 

and the left to Aberdeen. 

AX ELEPHAKT DETrCTS A irOBBEE. 

An officer in the Bengal army had a very fine and favourite elephant,^ 
wMeh was supplied daEy in his presence ■with a certain allowance of 
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fond terns- compelled to absent Mmself on a Jonrner, ite keeper of 
le teuSSd the ration of food, and tbo animal became daily 
tHnner and weaker. Wben its master returned, tbe elephant exhibited 
|™StS7s of pleasure; the feeding time came and the keeper . 
l-i-id before it the former full allowance of food, which it di-\ ided into 
two parts consuming one immediately, and leaving the other imtoiiched. ..-i 
The officer, Imowing the sagacity of his favourite, saw inimediately the 
fraud that had been practiced, and made the man confess his crime. 



liAV-rOlES. 

The May-pole, decked with garlands, round which the rustics used to 
dance in this month, yet stands in a few of our villages thi-ough the whole 
circle of the year. A May-pole formerly stood in the Strand, upon the 
site of the church by Somerset House, but was taken doivn in 1717. The 
village May-pole we engrave still remains by the ruins of St. Briavel 
Castle, Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, and forms an object, of consider- 
able interest to the idsitor. Several in the village could remember the 
May-day dancers, and the removal and setting up of the May-pole. Ho 
notice whatever of this old Enghsh festival has, however, been taken for 
some years. The May-pole is about sixty feet high ; about half-way up 
is the rod to' which it was usual to fasten- the .garlands, and ribbons. Let 
us observe, that in many parts of Dean Forest, those who love to trace 
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of tlie wding of the plap of Shakspere’s times ; and in most houses, 
U a stronger ealis, order and bread are offered, as in the olden time. 

THE OLD DOG 'rVHLEi.. 

'' About a century and a half ago, tire long-hacked “ turnspit” dog, and 
the curious apparatus here shomi, yclept the “ Old Dog meel,” we 
to be found in most farm houses ; simple machinery has, honrever, now 
been substituted for the wheel which the dog was made to turn round. 













like the imprisoned squirrels and white mice of the inescnt day ; and not 
only the dog wheels, but also the long-backed “turnspit” dog have 
almost disappeared. That which we engrave, however, stiU exists, and 
may be seen by the curious, at the Castle of St. Briavel, which stands 
on the borders o"f the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire. 


ABEAlUir AND SADAH. 


The Talmudists relate that Abraham, in travelling to Egypt, brought 
^jvwith him a chest. At the custom-house the officers exacted the duties. 
1/;, Abraham would have readily paid them, but desired they would not 
'/ open the chest. They tirst^^stedv'OjrAheojluties for clothes, which 
Abraham consented to payTumf acqui- 
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tlie most valuable of things. It was then they resolved to open and 
examine the chest ; and, behold, as soon as the chest was opened, that 
great lustre of human beauty broke out which made such a noise in the' 
land of Egypt — ^it was Sarah herself! The jealous Abraham, to conceal 
her beauty, had locked her up in this chest. 


AGES OP COSLEBEATED MEX. • 

Hippocrates, the greatest physician the world has ever seen, died 9.' 
the age of one hundi’ed and nine, in the island of Cos, his native counti-j 
Galen, the most' illustrious of his successors, reached the age of om 
hundred and four. The three sages of Greece, Solon, Thales, and Pitta- 
cus, lived for a centiuy. The gay Democritus outlived them by t^vo 
years. Zeno wanted oiuy two years of a centiuy when ho died. Dio- •. 
genes ten years more ; and Plato died at the age of ninety-four, when tlie 
eagle of Jupiter is said to have borne his soul to heaven. ^Xenophon, the 
illustrious warrior and historian, lived ninety years. ' Polemon and 
Epieharmus ninety-seven ; Lyem-gus eighty-five ; Sophocles more than a 
hundred. Gorgias entered his hundi’cd and eighth year ; and Ascleph 
ades, the physician, lived a century and a half. Juvenal lived a him- 
dred years ; Paouvius and Varro but one year less. Carneades died at 
ninety; Galileo at sixty-eight ; Cassini at ninety-eight ; and Xewton at 
eighty-five. In the last century, Eontenelle expired in his ninety-ninth 
year ; Bufibn in his^ eighty-first ; Voltaire in his eighty-foui'th. In thii 
present centmy, Prince Talleyi’and, Goethe, Rogers, and Niemcewicz aro*^ 
rem^kable instances. The Cai’clinal du BeUoy lived nearly a centirry/ 
and Marshal Moncey lately terminated a glorious career at eightj^-five^ p 


; EFPECX OP A IfEW NOSE. 

VanHelmonttells a story, of a person who applied to Taliacotius to 
liavB xua nose lestored. Tliis person, liaving a di’ead of an incision being 
made in his own arm, for the piupose of removing enough skin therefrom 
tor a nose, got adabourer, who, for a remimeration, suffered the sldn for 
the nose to be taken from his arm. About thirteen months after, the 
adscitious nose sudde^y became cold, and, after a few days, dropped 

The cause of this unexpected occurrence 
^^"^^stigated, it was discovered that, at the same moment in 
which the nose grew cold, the labourer at Bologna expired. 


l-iiENCH DEESS. 


SoisBom Are Ws 

rnllpd nhJfimuc wobues, witji tile mantle, which the Romans 


Clothes we're, for several 
a^esj^tne uressot persons of distmction, with a border of sable ermine 

or mmiw. Undor Charles T. it stob eUlazoned rrith alTthe 
IWh Idag^as always 
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everyTvliere represented ■witli an ermin collar. The short di’ess anciently 
worn in the country and the camp, came to he the general fashion 
under Louis XI. hut was laid aside under Louis XII. Francis I. revived 
it, vuth the improvement of flashes. The favourite dress of Henry II. 
and Iris children was a tight, close doublet, with trunk hose, and a cloak 
scarce reaching the waist. The dress of French ladies, it may he sup - 
■ posed, had likeudse its revolutions. They seem for nine hundred years, 
not to have been much taken up with ornament. - Xothing could require 
less time or nicety than their head-di’ess, and the disposition of their hair. 
Every part of their linen was quite plain, hut at the same time ex- 
tremely fine. Laces were long unknown. Their gowns, on the riglit 
side of which was embroidered theirdiushand’s coat of arms, and on the 
left that of their own family, were so close as to shew aU the delicacy of 
their shape, and came up so high as to cover their whole breast, up to 
their neck. The habit of widows was very much like that of the nuns. 
It was not imtil Charles VI. that they began to expose their shoulders. 
The gallantry of Charles the VII.’s Court brought in the use of bracelets, 
necldaces, and ear-rings. Q,ueen Anne de Bretagne despised _ those 
trinkets ; and Catherine de Medicis made it her whole business to invent 
new. 

A XiAST CITA^ Cii* 

John Jones and Jn. Davis, condemn’d for robberries on the high- 
^"way, were executed at Tyburn. Davis feign’d himself sick, and desir’d 
' ■} might not be ty’d in the cart: But when he came to the tree, while 
the hangman was fastening the other’s halter, he jumpt out of the 
cart, and ran over two fields ; but being knock’d down by a country- 
man, was convey’d back and bang’d without any more^ ceremony. 
Jones confessed he had been confederate in several robberies with Gordon, 
lately executed. — Gentleman’s 3Iagazine lISS. _ 

A convict running away over two fields at Tyburn, and then being 
caught by a countryman ! How strange this seems, when we look at the 
streets and squares which now cover the locality, and when the puly 
countrjTnen now seen there are those who come up from the rural districts . 

.XEIAOW TTATH in the TEIEE OF THE TTANTAGENETS. 

Yellow hair was at this time esteemed a beauty, and saffron was used 
bv the ladies to dye it of a colour esteemed ” odious” by modern ladies. 
Elizabeth also made yeUow hair fashionable, as hers was of the same 
tint. In the romance of King AJisaiinder, we are told of Queen Olym- 
pias : — 

“ Hire yellow hair was fau- atyred 
With riche stiings of gold wyred, 

And wryen hire abouten all 
To hire gcntil myddel Email.” 

THE CITT OP THE STJITAN. 

• The Mosques of Constantinople are the most wonderful objects of that 
renoivned city. More than 300 are picturesquely distributed in conspi- 
cuous parts, and form a most attractive feature to the eye ot the traveUer. 
The city itseK is built upon seven gentle hills, which is the mam cause 
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jng arcliitectiu’al features ; but some of the detached chapels or sepul- 
elu’es {turhes), where sultans, viziers, and other great personages repose, 
are handsome. 

GORR MASK KEOM THE BANKS OF THE EtrPHEATES. 

This interesting relic of remote antiquity is at present preserved in the 
Museum of the East India Company. It was found by Colonel Eawlin- 



mask or irEBVCHABsrzzAii. 

son while engaged in prosecuting the discoveries commenced by Layard 
.'-and Botta, at Eineveh and Babylon ; and is supposed to have belonged to 
'' King Kebuehadnezzar. In exhuming from the mounds of these long-lost 
rival cities, the instructive remains of this once gigantic Bower, .^e 
Colonel discovered, in a perfect state of preservation, what is well behe^ ed 
to be the mummy of Kebrrehadnezzar. The face of the reoemous 
monarch of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually iound 
in Assyrian toqibs, is described as very liandsoipe — ^tlie forehead aigtJ 
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and commandingj the features miked^ and regidar. The is of 

tMu ffold, and independent of its having once belonged to the great 
monarch, has immense' value as a relic of an ancient and celebrated 

^^^fhe Arab tribes encamping about ‘Wurka and other great momds^ 
search in the loose gravel -with their spears for coffins. Gold and sUve^^\ 
ornaments, 'wMoh have been buried in these graves for centuries, arff") 
worn by the Arab women of the present day ; and many a rare obmet 
rccoyei'od from tliGm is sold oad melted by tbo goldsmitbs of tbc East. Xbe 
Arabs mention the discovery, by some fortunate shepherd, of Boyal 
tombs, in which were crowns and sceptres of solid gold. 

rnosT FAin on the thanes. 

''I went crosse the Thames,” says Evelyn, January 9, 1683-4, ‘^on 
the ice, which now became so thick as to bear not only streetes of 
boothes, in which the 3 '' roasted meate, and had divers shops of wares, 
quite aerosse as in a towne, but coaches, eai’ts, and horses passed over. 

So I went from Westminster Stayres to Lambeth, and din’d vith the 
Archbishop. I walked over the ice (after dinner) fi’om Lambeth Stayivs 
to the Horsefexry. 

“ The Thames (JanJ" 16) was ■filled with people and tents, selling all 
sorts of wares as in a oitty. The frost (Jani 24) continuing more and 
more severe, the Thames before London was still planned withlioothes 
formal streetes, all sorts of trades and shops fiu’nished and full of com^;' 1 
modities, even to a piinting-presse, w'hoJe the people and ladyes tookA / 
fancy to have their names printed on the Thames. Tliis hnmonr took s«i 4, ; , 
universally, •that ’twas estimated the printer gained £5 a-day, for' ^ 
printing a line onlj’-, at sixpence a day, besides wdiat he got by ballads, 

&c. Coaches plied from Westminster to the Temple, and from several 
other stakes to and fro, as in the streetes, sleds, sliding with skeates, a 
buil-haiting, horse and coaeli races, puppet playes and interludes, 
cookes, tipling, and other lew'd places, so that it seem’d to be a baccha- 
nalian triumph, or carnival on the water.” 

“It began to thaw (Feb. 5), hiit froze againe. My coach crossed from 
Lambeth to the Horseferry at Millbank, Westminster. ^ The booths were 
almost aU taken down; hut there was first a map, oVlandskip, cut in 
copper, representing ail the manner of the camp, and the several actions, 
sports, and pastimes thereon, in memory of so 'signal a frost.” 

THE CHAEACTEE OP THE jSrOHTH. 

_ We give the foUowing extract from a very old work ; not only because 
it contains several shrewd observations, hut also because it i's a good~f~Y 
specimen of the spelling and diction which prevailed in the sixteentii/ ' 
century, at which period there is internal evidence that the book 
WTitten, though it bears no date on tbe title page ; 

“ The mouth greate and W 3 ''de hetokeneth wrath, boldnes and warre, 
j\na such men are commonly glottons. A wy’de mouth withoute meemure, 
as thought it were cutte and stretched out, sygnificth ravening inhu- 
manitie, wickednes, a waiiyke bait and cmeU, lilie unto bcastes of the 
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r n. rji ;i nt'* j:r< rilo (n}J;<rr. l>nn-;kr.^ iKiljMcrs, cuuioup, lynrs, 

full ('f I’l'llyc. J'Ik' tint, liatlio liiij a lyttle closj-npe .and a 

lyrJ.M.jifnyi)!,-.-. !y;,-:)yfy( til a f<-arfal inati, (jiiyi f, ami vet liiiihitliAil]. 
i !.v iiioutii'- tiiat i ; vervf apiT.n at aad r.inmlc with thyolcncs of hTpoa, 
\ !y;,’nyfyf t!’. viu ]- alyn-Js tollyi-. aial I'ru-lllyo, 'J'he numth whyclic hath 
, '.a ti’.iantiti'' in hi- <ytua!i<>n \\ith a lytth* VlnittiiiQ, and .‘^mylnigo eyes 
v.T!n tlif n 'ty of thf fio-. , > va’iiyfy* f!i a carnall iiiiui, a lovcr’of dnuncca, 
and a :::> a.U- lyar. \\‘h' ;i tia' tiina lh in r-iualdii^o it is a sygne 

tii.it it i'' ini'" ’.' d M !th ; 'i:!;*- rat.nrc tailin' a'; is lannvfo.sl ynou"li. 
'I'h" l"ii;r <'hyn!ic d' ' la.ri th ih" taaii t<i h-.- ^■l'!•y lytlh' ! iihli.e(o to anger, 
and of a go-'d rj.nn'h xion : n.nd y«t he is .•■'iim v.hat a hahhlcr and a 
ha.i-.;- r of hvni-'lf''. 'J lny thiil have a Ivttl" ('hinne, are inncli to ho 
.ivoyd' d amf t.i!:< n la • of, fc hi ■-}■<!' all vieo.s with the wliycho they 
are fvlh 1 tin y an' fall of iiaiii* tyc and wyidn dues and arc i^liycs, lyho 
unto I j" at . If tli '- 1 tnlf of ill'- chynno he round it is a svgnc of feiiiinino 
inam T' and al-o it i' a ; v;;::'' of a woinnn. lint the efivnno of a man 
tali' !.- h - nlnio !<■ ; i[ii;iri’/'-~-“ y/o- mo- f rxrcHi'tif, proJltulJc, and plcimotit 
A of il'- t'liai'iiti f.iu} r,rp<-rt . tsh'olof/ini .-IrcinHlnm or Alt'~ 

mufriii,’' *'*. .Vo!” riitifp Itinirti out oj' J Vi iirh into our ruhjarc (oiujc, 

''V 117(7. U’lirdr, Jlturl: IcHrr. No date, ri intcd hy .1. llowholhuni. 

i;.xJTUiioN or r.titr, rjtnnim.s rot; 1700. 

Lord I-V-rrcT- m.i-; luina' for llio didiherat" and cruel murder of his 
ito’.vanl, Mr. .lohii'itn, and his execution at '.fylnirn fiiniishcs a cnriotis 
itid.'UiC'' of the o.'.liiliition of egr.-gtons vanity in n man who wn-t just 
nhotil to iin-i t an ignotninions death, and of misjiliieed jiride in his family 
•.vho cnnld netnally (leeor.ttc the rcaffold with the emblems of ix’spcctfiil 
iiionrnine. 

Ilis lorddiii' 'vas dn-e-- d in his wcddiiig-clothcs, which were of liglit 
rolonr, and einlindden d in .silver. Ho ret out front fho Tower at nine 
o'elo'-);, amid--! on'wds of rjieefators. h'ir.st went n largo body of con- 
( fahh s, pn-eedi il liv one of the high eonslahles : iie.xt came a parly of 
jU'enadier.s and a party of foot ; then the .sherilf, in a chariot and ri.v, tlio 
lion-f (ires' ed with rildion.s and next, Lord l''errcr.s, in alandati mtd 
I ix, ( '-cort' d hy j>:irti(s of hone and foot, ’I’lie other sheriff’s carriage 
follow(-d, Mteei-i-d< d hy a iiintirniiig-eoaeh and t-i.v, eoiiycying some of tho 
laalofiielor's fiiends ; 'and lastly, a liear.-o and six, provided for fho pur- 
piis" of taking tho eoi pre front the pliice of execution to Surgeons’ IlalL 

The proee. sioti was two honrs and thrco-rpiarters on its way. Lord 
l-'errers conver; i d very freely during the jiassage. He said, “ the appa- 
ratus of deufli, and tfie pa'jsing through stich crowds of jicoplc, arc ton 
liiiies wor.sc than death ifsedf; hut 1 suppose they never saw a lord 
10 hanged, and jierhaps they will never seo niiotlier.'’ _ He said to the 
sherifi’, “ I. have written to the king, begging that I niiglit suffer wbero 
my ancestor, llio I'kirl of Essex, llio fiivourifo of I'llizaboili, suflered, and 
was in great ho])es of obtaining that favour, ns I liavo llio honour of 
being allied to bis Mnje.sfy, and of einnrtcring part of the royal arms. I 
think it iiiird that I imist'die at (he pdneo appc'nted for the execution of 
common felons,” 
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The scaffold "w^as hung "with hlaek by the imdertaher, at the expeM 
of Lord Ferrers’ femily. His lordship -vras pmoned rnth a black sasli 
and "was 'unwilliiig to have his hands tied, or his face covered, but wc 
nersuaded to both. On the silken rope being put round his neck, i 
turned pale, but recovered instantly. 'NFithin seven minutes after leav 
ing the landau, the signal "was given for striking the stage, and in tor 
minutes ho was quite dead. The corpse was subjected to dissection. 

STRANGE EUKEEAE OBSEQUIES. 

The foUoudng, taken from an old magazine, is a singular manifestation 
of eccentricity in a person who, from the hooks he selected to he biuied 
udth him, was evidently a man of an educated and refined mind : — 

Died, May 4, 1733, Mr. John Underwood, of "Whittlesea, in Cambridge- 
shire. At his burial, when the service was over, an arch was turn’d over 
the coffin, in which was placed a small piece of white mai'hle, with this 
inscription, “ ATcjj o?H«is moriar, 1733.” Then the six gentlemen who 
follow’d him to the grave sung the last stanza of the 20th Ode of the 
2d hook of Horace. Ho bell was toll’d, no one invited but the six gen- 
tlemen, and no relation follow’d his corpse; the coffin vvas painted 
gi-een, and he laid in it urth all his deaths on ; imder his head was 
placed Sanadon’s “Horace,” at Ms feet Bentley’s “ Milton in his 
right hand a small Greek Testament, ndth this insciiption in gold 
letters, “ £i /n £v uo ^avga, J. U,” in Ms left hand a little edition of 
“ Horace” with tMs inscription, “ 3Iusis Amicus, J. U. and Bentley’s j 
“ Horace” under Ms hack. After the ceremony was over they went back 
to Ms house, where Ms sister had provided a cold supper ; the cloth 
being taken away the gentlemen sung tbe 31st Ode of the 1st Book of 
“ Horace,” dranlc a chearful glass, and went home about eight. He 
left about 6,000Z, to Ms sister, on condition of her ohser"viug this Ms 
will, order’d her to give each of the gentlemen ten guineas, and desir’d 
they would not come in black cloaths. Tbe uill ends thus, “lYhich 
done I would have them take a chearful glass, and think no more of 
John Underwood.” 

QUICK lEA-VELUIKG IN OUU TniES. 

Saturday, the seventeeuth day of July, 1G19, Bernard Calvert, of 
Andover, about three o’clock in the morning, tooke horse at St. George’s 
Church in Southwarke, and came to Dover about seaveu of the elocke the 
same morning, where a barge, with eight oares, formerly sent from 
London tMther, attended his suddaine coming : he instantly tooke barge, 
and went to CaUice, and in the same barge returned to Doyer, aborit 
three of the eloeke the same day, where, as well there as in diverse other 
places, he had layed sundry swift horses, besides guides : he rode hack , 
from thence to St. George’s Church in Southwarke the same evening, a \ 
little after eight o’clock, fresh and lusty.— ^Siloro’s Annals. 

edptstone xighthouse. 

As the arts and sciences improved, so did the oonstruetion of Light- 
houses, until one of the greatest accomplishments of enrrineen'ng skill, 
ever attempted upon such works, was exMbited in the construction of the 
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Eddystone Lighthouse, which is, indeed, much more entitled than the 
Pharos of Alexandi’ia to be considered one of the wonders of the world. 
The rock on which this tower is built is placed about twelve miles south- 
west of Plymouth, and consists of a series of submarine cMs, stretching 
from the west side (which is so precipitous that the largest ship can ride 
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close beside them) in an easterly direction, for nearly half a mile. At 
the distance of about a quarter of a mile more is another rock, so that a 
/•more dangerous marine locality can hardly be imagined. Both these 
rocks had\ ved the cause of many fatal shipwrecks, and it was at last 
resolved to make an attempt to obviate the danger. In the year 1696, a 
gentleman of Essex, named Winstanley, who had a turn for architecture 
and mechanics, was engaged to erect a lighthouse upon the Eddystone 
rock, and in four years he completed it. It did not, howcver,_ stand long, 
for while some repairs were in progress imder his direction in 1703, on 


lio 
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the 26th NoYemher, a Yiolent htirricane came on Yrhich blow the light- 
house down, and Mr. Winstardey and all his workmen perished— notlung 
remaining of the edifice but a few stones and a piece of iron chain. 

In the spring of 1706 an Act of Parliament was obtained for rebuilding * 
the lighthouse, and a gentleman named lludyerd, a silli mercer, was the 
engineer engaged. He placed five coui’ses of heavy stones upon the rock --^ 
and then erected a superstructui’e of wood. The lighthouse on the Bell 
Eock, off the coast of Pife, and the one placed at the entrance of the. 
Mersey on the Black Kook, are similarly cousti’ucted, so that there seemed 
to be good reason for adopting the principle. Mr. Smeaton thought that 
the work was done in a masterly and effective manner ; but in 17ou the 
edifice was destroyed by fire, and he was next retained as the engineer 
for this important building, 

The result of his labours has justly been considered worthy of the ad- 
miration of thq^wmld, for it is distinguished alike for its strength, dura- 
bility, and beauty of form. The base of the tower is about twent 3 '-six 
feet nine inches in diameter, and the masonry is so formed as to bo a part 
of the solid rock, to the height of thii-teen feet above the siuface, where 
the diameter is diminished to nineteen feet and a half. The tower then 
rises in a gradually diminishing ciuwe to the height of cightj'-fivc feet, 
including the lantern, which is twenty-foim feet high. The upper ex- 
ti’emitii’’ is finished b}’' a cornice, a balustrade being placed around the base 0 
of the lantern for use as well as ornament. ^ 

The tower is furnished ivith a door and ivindows, and the whole edifice/ 
outside bears the graceful outline of the trunlc of a mighty tree, combin- 
iug lightness with elegance and strength. Mr, Smeaton commenced his 
labours in 1756, and completed the building in four years. Before com- 
menciug opeiations he took accurate draufings of the exterior of the rock, 
and the stones, which were brought from the stiildng and romantic dis- 
tiict of Daitmoor, u ere all formed to fit into its crevices, and so prepared 
as to be dovetailed together, apd strung by oaken plugs, men put into 
their places, and then firmly cemented, the whole seemed to fonu, and 
docs indeed constitute, a part of the solid rock. 


swEAXixG srcKxnss. 

The Siyeating Sickness first Ausited England Anno Bom. 1483, and 
related its visitations 1485, 1506, 1517, 1528, and last of all, 1551. 

This epidemic disease raged with such peculiar violence in England, 
iuid had so qiuck a crisis, _tha,t it was distinguished by the name of 
hphemera BrMnnica, This smgular fever seems to have been of the 
most simple, though of the most acute land, and notwithstanding princes 
and nobles were its chief victims, the physicians of the day never\igreed ' 
upon the method. of treating it. ^ 

The splendid French embassjq which arrived in England in 1550, found 
malX ^ ^ that strange and terrific 

“. ^3 pestilence, fost brought into the island by the foreign merce- 

Sem-vyn Zri B of thc^Earl of KiLnond, norwards 

cmj ^ II., non made its appearance for the foui'th and last time in 
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rtur nnnals. It seized i)riucipaliy, it is said, on males, on such as we 
in the prime of their age, and rather on the higher than the lower 
classes : within the space of twcnfy-fom' hours, the fate of the snfferer 
'V was decided for life or death. Its ravages were prodigious ; two princes 
died of it ; and the general consternation was augmented, hy a super- 
btitious idea which went forth, that Englishmen alone were the destined 
victims of this mysterious minister of fate, which trached their steps, 
with a malice and sagacity of an crdl spirit, into every distant countiy 
of the carlJi whitlier the}' might have wandered, wlulst it left unassaUed 
all foreigners in their own.” 

AN AJIKllICAN ADTEllTTSEMENT. 

Tlie following is an earlj' specimen of that system of poetical advertis- 
ing which in recent times lias become so common. It is alwaj’s inte- 
resting to note the origin of customs with wliich we subseq^uently become 
familiar : — 

’Notice to the Public, and csiiecialhj io Pmir/rants, tvho wish to settle 
on Lunds . — The Subscriber offers ibr Sale, several Thousand Acres of 
Laud, situated in well settled Pront Townships, in Lots to suit 
Ihu'chasors. 


rarficulans about Loonfion, 

,S[ny be Imown by appliratioii. 
f Tor quality of soil, and so forth, 

'hiiycrs to see, on Nag must go fortli. 

^iis mucli I'll tell yc plainly, 

"^f big trees yc’ll see niainlv. 

’jBout Butter* Kut and Beach, 

A wJiole week I could preach ; 

But what the plague’s the uso of that ? 
Tlio lands .arc high, low, round, and flat. 
Tlierc’s rocks and stumps, no doubt 
enough. 

And bogs and swamps, just quanUnn-suff 
To breed the finest of >’[usquitoos ; 

As in the sea are bred Bonitos, 

No lack of fever or of ague ; 

King.ston Brewciy, (Ciinada,) Nov 


And many other things to plague you. 
In short, they’re just like other peoplo s, 
.Sans liouses, pigsties, haras, or steeples 
IVliat most it imports you to know, 

’S the tenns on which I’ll let ’em go. 

So now I oiler to the Buyer, 

A Credit to his own desire, 

I'or butter, bacon, bread, and cheese. 
Lean bullocks, calves, or ducks and 
geese, 

Coni, Totes, flour, barley, rye. 

Or any thing but Fttiihiii-JPtc. 

In llircc, four years, Aijc,fwc or six', 

If that won’t do, why lot him fi.v. 

But when once lia’d, If payment’s slack, 
As sure ns Fate, I’ll take ’em back. 

THOMAS DALTON. 

2, 1821. 


SrAGNIFICENCE OF FOIljriin TIMES. 

Account how the Purl of Woi'ccstcr liced at Pai/land Castle in 3Ion~ 
mouthshirc, before the Civil Wars, which began in 1611. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the Castle gates were shnt, an t ic 
tables laid ; two in the dining-room ; three in the halt .• one ™ • 

^ "Batson’s apartment, where the chaplains are, (Sir Toby Mathews & 
the first ;) and two in the housekeeper’s room for the lady s women. 

The Earl came into the dining-room attended by his g®™eme • 
soon as he was seated, Sir Ealph Blackstone, Stew.ard of ra > 

retired. The Comptroller, Mr. Holland, attended with his stati, 
the Seivcr, Mr. IBlackburno ; the daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Ju . > > 

and Mr. Scudamore; with many gentlemen’s sons, from tw 
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tiimdred pounds a year, bred up in the Castle ; my Lady’s Gentleman 
Usher, hlr, Harcom-t; my Lord’s Gentlemen of the Chamber, Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Fox. 

At the first table sat the noble family, and such of the nobility as came. • 
At the second table, in the dining-room, sat Knights and Honom'able 
Gentlemen, attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the first table sat Sir Ealph Blaclcstone, Steward ; the 
Comptroller, Mr, Holland ; the Secretaiy ; the Master of the Horse, Mr. 
Delewar ; the Master of the Fish Ponds, hir. Andi-ews ; my Lord Her- 
bert’s Preceptor, Mr. Adams ; with such Gentlemen as came there under tho 
degree of a Knight, attended by footmen, and plentifully served with wine. 

At the second table in the hall, (served from my Lord’s table, and with 
other hot meats,) sat the Sewer, Avith the Gentlemen Waiters and Pages, 
to the number of twenty-four. 

At the third table in the haU, sat the Clerk of the Kitchen, with the 
Yeomen Officers of the House, tAvo Grooms of the Chamber, &c. 

Other Officers of the Household were. Chief Auditor, Mr. Smith ; Clefk 
of the Accounts, Mr. George Wharton ; Pmwoyor of the Castle, Mr. 
Salsbury ; Ushers of the Hall, Mr. Mojde and Mr. Croke ; Closet Keeper, 
Gentleman of the Chapel, Mi-. Davies ; Keeper of the Kecords; Master of the 
Wardrobe ; Master of the Armourj’- ; Master Groom of the Stable for the Wfir 
Horses ; Master of the Hounds ; Master Falconer Porter and his man.' 

Two Butchers ; two Keepers of the Home Park ; two Keepers of the 
Eed Deer Park. 

Footmen, Grooms, and other menial Servants, to the number of 15(^ 
Some of the footmen were brewers and baiters. 

Out Officers.--Steward of England, William Jones, Esg. ; the Governor 
of Chepstow Castle, Su- Nicholas Kemys, Bart. ; Housekeeper of Worces- 
ter House, in London, James Eedman, Esa. 

Thii-teen Baihffs. ’ ^ 

Two Counsel for the Bailifis to have recourse to. 

Solicitor, Mr. John Smith. 

S.U)LEB,’S AAT3LL3. 

nlacJ'i^wWnh^Fp^f Kiysic,’’ published, in 1684, a pamphlet upon this 
tin wLtw f the lieforma- 

therdiv anP^wn-? tTioro extraordinary cures perfoi-med 

The and caUed Holy-weU. 

made the ueoole 'fplifw tv, ® ClerkenweE using to attend there, 

£cv Si i the water proceeded from the 

upon tie supposEiol thW^ stopped,. 

stitious; andsobydegreLitarew^ml n?^ altogether super:^ 

lost until then fonnrl ’^’^t of lemembrance, and was whollv 

lost until then iound out; when a gentleman named Sadler, who had 
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succeeded 137 Ws son, -wlio-'firsfc exliibited tliere the diversions of rope- 
dancing and tumbling, -uhich yvcp then performed in the garden. The 
rural vicinity of the “ Wells,” long made it a favourite retreat of the 
[ileasure-seeldng citizens. 



t'l ‘.v CHAHPIOir PIGG, 

dames Figg, a native of Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
f 'Vble athletic strength and agility, and signab’zed hi: 


, vras a man of remark- 
jth and agility, and signalized himself greatly over any 
of his country competitors in. the art of cudgel-playing, single-stick, 
and other gymnastic exercises. Having acquired a considerable know- 
ledge of the broad-sword, he came to London, and set np as master in 

. 8 
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Fe took a waste piece of ground, the corner of Wells and Castle-streets, 
Oxford-road, and erected a wooden edifice, which, in imitation of the 
Romans, he denominated an amphitheatee ; and established here a' 
regular academy, to train pupils in the practice of cudgeling, hroad> 
sword, &c. &o., as well to use it, on fixed occasions, for the exhibiticm 
of prize-fighting. He had many followers, and we find him commemo- 
rated and praised by most of the wits of his time. “ The Tattler,” 
“ Guardian,” and “ Craftsman,” have equally contributed to preserve 
his memory, as have several writers. Bramstone, in his “ Man of Taste” 
tells us : — 

“ In Figs f • r 


And sup 


every night." 


Another writer notices Mm in the following lines : — 

“ To Figg and Broughton he commits his hreast, 

To steel it to the fashionable test.” 

Sutton, the pipe-maker of Gravesend, was Ms rival, and dared the 
mighty Figg to the combat. Twice they fougbt, with alternate advan- 
tage ; but, at the third trial, a considerable time elapsed before victory 
decided for either par^ ; at length the palm of victory was obtained by 
Figg. In short, neither _Ked_ Sutton, Tom Buck, nor ‘Boh Stokes, could 
resist, 01 ’ stand against hiS skill and valour. He was never defeated hr/C 
once, and then by Sutton, in one of their previous combats, and that nC 
genei ally supposed to have been in consequence of an illness he had on 
him at the tune ho fought. 

When Faber engrhved_ bis portrait fipm a painting by EUys, lie was 
.at aloss w;bat he shoidd insert, as an approiiriate motto, and consulting 
f, ho sboiild put, was answered, “H JIV /7 for the 

iL had a i4pi‘d sale. 

scholar of Ms, fought 

at the ainplutheatre, in M23, vvith Cbristoplier Clarkson, from'Lanea- 
fightingniatebes had attained iSgbesTztSTn l 4 ^-?Sm?amf It 

f fic ’"'ill not miss a night, 
riiougli cocivs, and bulls, .and Irish women, fiidit. 

fa-hf of u™riwfr“'f toeMei- 

4Le shototThro2®U5 "“d"! OWles-strcct, Wcstoinstor,-../ 

DRESS IH- 1573. X'’ 
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my lif st 1)lack gown, gavdod and faced with velvet, and my vch'ct cap J 
also I viil unto my brother 'J’liomas Marcalmy new f^liepc colored gowne, 
gardi d witii velvet and faced witb. cony ; also I give niito my son Tyblo 
my siiorte gown, faced willi wolf (skin), and laid with I’illoments lace ; 
also I give unto my bivitlicr Cowjier nu" other shortc gomie, faced mth 
■'-foNe ; also 1 give unto Thnma'; '\^'nlker my night gomi, faced with cony, 
with one lace also, and my ready (ruddy) colored liose ; also I give unto 
mv man Thomas trwaine my dmthlet of canvas tliat Fordo made me, and 
mv new gaskvns that Fordo made me; also I give unto .Tohn AVyldinge 
a cassock of sliepcs colour, edged with pouts skins ; also I give unto John. 
AVoodzylc my doublet of fruite canva.s, and my hose with fryze biychcs ; 
also I give unto Strowdo my frize jerkin with silko buttons ; also I give 
!^vmondc Bisshonpe, the : iny th, my other frize jerkyn, with stone buttons ; 
also I give to Ad:un Asham’e my hose with the frendge (fringe), and lined 
with orano-eolourcd sill: ; whiAi gifts 1 will to bo delivered immediately 
after my decease.” 

onioix or Tin; ciirsx or Tin; ria:cci;-or WAi.r.s. 

The loss of the ITa nch at the battle of Crci;y was immense. There fell 
],Cno knighl.s ; ],-100 e^ipiire.s ; d.OOO commissioned olliccrs ; 30,000 rank 
and tile ; Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon ; Karls of Flanders, Blois, Uar- 
eouit, Vaudeuiont, anil Aumale; the King of Bohemia ; the King of Ma- 
/jorea. The linglieh lost, one esquire, three knights, and less than one 
Vltundred rani: and lib'. Here did they lir.<f, use lield artillery; and on 
mliis battle-iicld did the voutig I’rinee of IValcs adopt the ostrich plumc.s 
and motto of the ilain King of Bohemia, wlio, being blind, desired to ho 
led at a galloji belwe -n two knights into the thick of the tight, and thus 
met death. Those feathers and the two words “ leli dien,” “ I serve,” 
are to this ilav the heraldic bearings of the Prince of 'Wale.s, whom God 
prcM-rve ! Fo nuieii for Creey or Crc.ssy ! 

Pi.vori.M’. DiscovriiY or a Tiiri;r fx 1S2‘2. 

On I'ebruary 20, as a servant in the cm]doy of J. L. King, Ksq., of 
Ptogumber, w.m entering a lield, his attention was attracted by a mng- 
liie!Nv!iieh ajipeared to have escaped from a neighbouring house. The 
lard Mioko so imcommonlv plain that the man was induced to follow it. 
- Chresr fvr JLirr/cf, C/’icvsr /or Miiriicl," was its continual cry, as it 
hopjied forward, till it stopped behind a hay-staek, and began to eat. 
On insjicction, a number of hams, a quantity of cheese, A'c., wore dis- 
'•avered, which had been stolen, a short time previously, from Jlr. 
Jiowering, ofWilliton. The plunder avas deposited in sacks, on one o. 
which was maiked the name of a person rc.siding in the ncighbom'hood, 
, which led to the aiiprehension of four fellows, who have been committed 
to Wilton gaol. 

niTECT or nxrcAu ox Tim kkix. 

Bv the use of vinegar the Spanish General Yitellis, made his skin hang 
about him like a ])elisse ; but of the avonderful dilatability of the slan, no 
instance equals the Spaniard who showed himself to A’'an-IIorn, 

Piso, and other learned men at Amsterdam. Taking up with liis lett 
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liaud tlie sldu of his right shoulder, he would hrmg the same up to hie 
uiouih • a^-aiu he would draw the sldu of his ohm down to lus hreast like 
TLard, and presently put it upwards to the top of his head, hiding both 
his eyes therewith; alter Avhich, the same Avoula return oiderlj and^^ 
equally to its proper place. 

ADWERTISEMENT OE a dying Sl’EECH BOOK IN 1/31 '^1 

Ijrowgate literatul-e was more popular in the last century than it is now. 
The folloiving' is an advertisement in the Gentleman s 3iagazinc oi the 

“ A. General History of Executions for the year, 1 /_30. Containing the 
lives, actions, dying speeches, confessions and behaviour, of sixty male- 
factors executed at Tyburn, and elsewhere; particularly three 
fortunate imung gentlemen, viz., Mr. Goodburn, a Cambridge scholar, 
Mr, Johnston, and Mr. Porter, son to the late Lord Mayor of Hubhn : 
and of several notorious highwaymen, foot-pads, street-robbers, and 
housebreakers, as Dalton, Everet, Doyle, Hewcomb, &c.., and of the five 
young highwaymen taken at Windsor, said to have formed a design to 
rob the Queen there. To which is added, the trial of William Gordon 
at Chelmsford for a robbery on the highway ; an account of the incen- 
diaries at Bristol, and the • J bn Power, for sending 

threatening letters, and firh i‘. house; also the life of ■ 

Col. Ch — s. Together with an" alphabetical list of all the persons inA,. 
dieted or tried at the Old Bailey, the year past, ^ With the judgment oW 
the coiut respectively passed upon each, referring to the pages intln.^-, 
session books for the trials at large. Printed for R. Hbuton at St, 
John’s Gate, and sold by the booksellers price bmmd 2s. 6d. ” 


ADYEEXISEJIEKX OE A ELEET RUISON. 

In the last century, when marriages were allowed to be transacted — 
— we cannot say solemnized — ^in the Elect Prison, and the adjacent 
taverns, the pronigate wretches who disgraced their sacred profession by 
taking part in such iniquities, were obliged to bid against one another 
for custom — ^liere is one of their advertisements : — 


G, E. 

At the true Chapel 

at the old Red Hand and Mitre, three doors from Fleet Lane and 
next Door to the White Swan ; 

Marriages are performed^ by authority by the Reverend Mr. Sj'mson 
educated at the University of Cambridge, and late Chaplain to the 
Earl of Rothes. 

H.B. Without Imposition. 


THE ASS. 


In aU countries, this sure-footed and faithful animal is adopted as an 
emblem of stupidity,^ from the patience with which it submits to punish- 
ment and endui'es privation. A pair of ass’s ears is inflicted upon a child 
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m reproof of Hs dimceliood ; and through life -we hear ererr hbekhead 
of oiir acquaintance called an ass. Whereas the ass is a beast of great 
^ intelligence ; and U'e often owe our safety to its sure and unerring foot 
m " beside the perilous precipice, where the steps of the man of science would 
V.have faltered. 


The Fathers of the Church, and the Disciples of the Sorhonne, per- 
suaded of the universal influence of the Christian faith, believed the dark 
cross on the hack of the ass to date only from the day on which our 
Sayioru- made liis entry into Jerusalem. The ass of the desert was an 
animal of great price. Pliny mentions that the Senator Arius paid for 
one the sum of four hundred thousand sesterces. Naturalists have fre- 
quently remarked the extraordinary dimensions of an ass’s heart, which 
is thought an indication of courage ; and it is the custom of the peasanti’y 
of some countries to make their cliildi’cn wear a piece of ass’s skin about 
their person. The ass’s skin is peculiarly valuable, both for the manu- 
facture of writing-tablets and drums ; which may he the reason why a 
dead ass is so rarely seen. It is too valuable to he left on the highway. 
In many places, the ass seiwes as a barometer. If he roll in the dust, 
fine weather may he expected ; hut if he erect his ears, rain is certain. 
DTiy should not these animals experience the same atmospheric influences 
as man ? Are we not light-hearted in the sunshine, and depressed in a 
'Tieavy atmosphere ? 

CHOICE EECEiris moM “rnrsicK foe the fooe. iondon, 1657.” 


To make any one that Slecpcth ansicer to whatsoever thou ash, — Take 
the heart of an oul, and his right Icgg, and put them upon the breast of 
one that sleepeth, and they shall reveal whatsoever thou ask them. 

To know any Man or Woman* s inhide when they are Asleep. — Take 
the hart of a dove, and the legg of a frog, dry it well, and beat them to 
powder in a morter, put this up in a linnen cloth, with three or four 
round pibble stones, as big as wallnuts, then lay this upon the parties 
pit of their stomach, and they shall tell you all things that they have 
done, if there is anything remai'kahlc that troubles them. 

'To make the Nose Bleed. — Take the leaves of yerrow, put it up in thy 
nose ; this udll make the nose bleed immediately. 

'lo make a Tooth Drop out, — Mizaldus saith that if you make a powder 
of earth-worms and put it in the hollow of a rotten tooth, it will im- 
mediately drop out. 

How strange must have been the education and intelligence of the period, 
when people could VTite, publish, and practice such incredible trash! 


> . SHOCKING HEFEATIIT. 

The following account, from an old magazine, affords a strange apd 
lamentable instance of a-mretch just about to die, being only intei t with 
his latest breath to defame his own mother r 

Mary Lynn, condemn’d last Assizes for the Coimty of Noi hlk, was 
burnt to ashes at a stake, for being concern’d in the murder of ner mis- 
tress; and Smith, the principal, was bang’d for the same fact. She 
deny’d her being guilty, and said Smith could clear her if he would. 
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Ske bekayed mtk decency, and died penitent. Sinitk nras drunk at tkc 
gallows ; and seem’d to kave but Httle sense eitker of kis crime or 
puniskment ; koweyer, desired aU masters to pay tkeir servants’ wages • ^ 

on Saturday nigkt, tkat they migkt have money to spend, and not nm 
in debt. Said, “ My mother always told me I skouid die in my shoes, 

.but I •will make kcr a liar so threw them off. 


PEESONAl raiAUMS MSCLArMEn. 

If any krzman being was free from personal yanity, it must have been 
the second Duchess d’Orleans, Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria. In one 
of her letters (dated 9tk August, 1718), she says, “ I must certainly bo 
monstrously ugly. I never had a good feature. My eyes are small, my 
nose short and thick, my lips broad and thin. These arc not materials 
to form a beautiful face. Then I have flabby, lank cheeks, and long 
features, w'kich suit ill ■with my low stature. My waist and my legs are 
equally clumsy. Undoubtedly I must appear to be an odious little 
WTetek; and had I not a tolerable good character, no creature could 
eud'ure me. I am sure a person must be a conjuror to judge me by viy 
eyes tkat I have a grain of wit,” 


cadeh iniiis. 




On the very siunmit of Cadcr Idiis there is an excavation in tkc solid's, 
rock, resemkBng a conch ; and it is said that whoever should rest a night /' 
in that seat, ■will be found in the morning either dead, raying mad, on^ 


endued with supernatural genius. 






OLD LONDON SIGNS. 

Some notion of the houses and shops of old London may be gathered 
^ ard, near Temple Bar ; Great Winchester Street, near 
the Bank ; the wooden hoiises near Cripplcgate Church ; and a few other 
clistucts which were spared by the Great Fire of 1666. In Bell Tard, for 
iMtancc, the national feeling for improvement has from time to time 
effected changes ; tlie lattices^ of diamond-shaped lead-work, carved 
pendants, and the projecting signs of the various tradesmen, have dis- 
appeared, and here and there sheets of plate glass have been used, to give 
a somewhat modern appearance to the places of business. Still the pro- 
jecting and massive wood-work of the shops, and the peculiar pictoeLio 
appearance of the houses, cannot be altogether disgiBsed ; and if any of 
our readers wuo may he curious in such matters, walk up BaSffs 
pm-t, on the ^;est side of BcU Yard, lie will there sec a gimip of wooden 
buildings exactly like the great mass wliich was cleared by the fire S • . 
some of the pietimes of London of about this time, the shops of tiSt 
various tradesmen were chiefly unglazecl, and above the door oTeach was) " 
suspended the silver swans ; the eolden swans • i ^ ( 

frnWr.n bMfk • n tne chained swaus ; the/ 

fettiS-S-'n^onsof and blue; rising and 

Bettin^ suns , moons of difteient phases ; men in the moon • scenfr-’s • 

ter- 
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horse-shoe and magpie; hell and crown; heU and horns, and such, like, 
were more- particnlarly set apart for the use of the various hosteiries. 
Everyone, however, who had a London shop of any kind or consequence, 
- had his sign. Many of them were well carved in wood, and ornamented 
vBdth emblazonry and gilding. 

No doubt if it were possible to find at the present time the same 
picturesque architectural displays as were to be met with in London in 
Q,ueen Elizabeth’s days, our artistic friends would be able to pick up 
many a nice subject for them pencils, but in those days there were plenty 
of drawback’s ; the pavement was bad, the drainage wms worse, and from 
the eaves of the houses and.pents of the shops, streams of water ran down 
in wet weather upon the wayfarers, and, by lodging in the thoroughfares, 
made the London streets something in the same state as those of Agar 
Town and some other neglected parts of the metropolis. We must not 
forget that in the days to which we allude there were no flagged foot- 
paths, and that the only distinction from the horse and cart roads, and 
that for the foot passengers, was a separation by wooden posts, which, in 
genteel places, were made supports for chains. People, however, got 
tired of this bad state of things, and measures were taken to put a stop 
to the streams of wnter from the roofs, &c. After the Great Ffre, an 
enactment was made for an alteration in the spouts, &c. ; all barbers’ 
lioles, and projecting signs, and other projections were to be done away 
and other changes made for the better. Up to the reign of Gueen 
^nne, we find, by reference to views of Cheapside and the neighbourhood 
'■ of the Moniunent, that the projecting signs were still in use ; and that 
even at that recent date, many of the London shops in the important 
neighbourhoods above mentioned were without glazing, and looked much 
like some of the greengrocers’ sheds in use now in Bermondsey and some 
other places. 

Severe measures seem to have been at length taken against the pro- 
jecting signs, and most of them disappeai'cd, and then it became a most 
diffiemt .matter either to address letters, or find a man’s shop. In Dr. 
Johnson’s day, he and other persons gave the address “ over against” a 
particular sign, or so many doors from such a sign. In consequence of 
this uncertainty, many houses in London, which from their association 
with eminent men would poksess much interest now, cannot be pointed 
out ; and it was a wonderful benefit to the metropohs when the plan of 
numbering the houses in each street was hit upon. But for this, 
considering that the population has doubled in the last fifty years, it is 
difficult to know how the genius of Howland HiU. would have_ worked hm 
^plan of London post-office delivery, or business could be carried on with 
w any land of comfort. 

The booksellers and publishers seem to have been the last, with the 
exception of the tavern-keepers, to give up the old signs. After the 
Great Fire, some of the ancient signs which were cut in stone, and which 
had escaped the conflagration, were got out of the ruins, and afterwards 
placed in the front of the plain, yet solid; brick buildings which were 
■erected after that event. Some of these — ^the “Chained Bea^ the 
“ Collared Swan,” the “ Moon and Seven Stars,” and “ Sun,” in Cheap 
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side, and some otters wHct we now engrave—are ^lU preseived. Tlie 
carved wooden sign of tlie “ Man in the Moon,’ in Wych Street, Stoand, 
is a rare example ; and the “ Horse-shoe and Magpie, in 1 etter Lane,^ 
is one of the last of the suspended signs to he now found in the Oity. 



l ^v /i d V- 'i 

\ . ‘'•j ' f I »' i •M 

'-■■■ f. -r-j. 


Amongst the painted signs of London taverns worth notice, is oiio in 
Oxtord-street (nearly opposite llathbone-place), said to have been painted 
hy Hogarth, xhe subject is “a man loaded with mischief.” ‘He has' a 
stout woman on his sho^ders, together with a monlcey, magpie, etc. The 

H?biSn seems to bear up pretty weH unde? 
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7CZ o~ rso' 
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In tlie veer ldo2, Frzncis Pc-ItLsin?. c-i sLstv-tF 
a —ell &rtv fc-3t deep in tte till of St. Set-asticn. 
fell in upon him to thirtv-Sve foot depth : he ttes soz 
■ of yrhat "sras coming, and opposed, e plmik- — inch hr chance he had Trith 
him, against the rains, himself Ijiag nnder it : hr this means he mas 
protected &om the huge meight of earth, and retained seme mom and 
breath to himself, hvTrhiehheiiTedseTendaTsandnightsmithontfcodcr 
sleep, without any pain or sorrorr, heing fnllof hope, — hic-h he placed in Gcd 
only. Ever and anon he called for help, as being yet safe, bnt tms heard 
hy none, thongh he conld hear the motion, noise and trords of these that 
•mere above him, and conld cannt the hours as the deck Trent. After the 
seventh day, he heing all this trcile given for dead, they bre-ngtt a Gter 
for his corpse, and rrhen a good part of the Trell ttes digged np, on a 
sudden they heard the voice of one erring frem the hsttom. At nrst 
they trere afraid, as if it had heen the voice of a snbtexranean spmit : "^e 
voice c-ontinning, they had some hope of his Efe- and hastened to dig 
to him, till at last, after they had given him a glass of Trine, iev dreTr 
him np Kving and trell, his strength so entire that to lift- cim out he 
TTonld not snfier himself to be bound, nor Troold use any help of anotner. 
Yea, he Tvas of so sound understanding, 'that, jesting, he dreTr out his 
parse and gave thcTn monev, saving had teen triih such coed hos^e^ 
that for eeten daijs it had not cost him a farthing. 



restored, 
reign ^ 
keeper ' 

of art, vrhich had then (as appears , _ _ _ , 

painted only sinty years. TTaltonTras paid £"2_12 for its complete re=-o^ 
tion. Trhich sum Tras considered hy Sir ChristQpher 
modest and reasonahle.” It -rras restored a second time hy the cole tirated 
Cipriani ; and for a third time by a painter named Eigand, 

jcxrmcr's srsur. 

John Eunyank Bible (printed by ESI and Earner) hxmd m 
and Trhich had been Ms companion during his trreive years’ -tmjm^^me 
confinement in Bedford gaol, Trhere he vrrote his ‘‘Pilgrims Ero^e--, 
vras purchased at the sale of the Ebrarv o x th e Eev. ^ P<A—e-r 
Hacknev. Alarch. 181A. for the late Samuel Ynitbrcad, Es-g.. 

'£21. This Bible, and the “ Book of 


constituted, the —hole lihrarv of Bx 


srp- riTTW S OF Eorm CEiVTS. 

In 1205, Eing John grants to JY. de Camville a Ecence 
• game in any of the royal forests, ttMcu proves the Oigm m. me 

Eav* s. . 

123-S. Henry HI- gave 500J. to Baldwyn, jnnperor o. 
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1342. King Edward III. forgives to the mayor and pitizeus A London 
the indignation and raucotu.' of mind that he had conceived against them. 

1344. The Idng grants to Adam Thorp, the trimmer of his heard, 
certain lands at Ejm, near Westminster. The scrupulous attention wMch v.. 
Edward III. paid to that ornament of Ms face, may he seen in Ms bronze I'-. 
effigy in Westminster Abbey, which was taken from a mask after Ms -r 
death. 

1409. The Mug settles on Joan of Kavaire, his queen, 10,000^. per 
annum. 

1417. _ Henry V. grants to Joan Warin, Ms nui'se, an annuity of 20^. 
during life. 

1422. The jewels wMch had belonged to King Hemy V., and were 
valued at so large a sum as 40,000/., were delivered to Sir Henry Eitz 
Hugh, and his other executors, for the payment of his personal debts. 

1422. ^ The “ Pysane,” or great collar of gold and rubies, was parraed 
by the long to Ms uncle, Cardinal Beaufort, who is supposed, at the time 
of his death, to have amassed more wealth than any subject in England. 


COFFEE AND TEA. 


The bill for attendance at the Dorchester Assizes in 1686 of Mr. John 
Bragge, the town-clerk of Lyme, presents tMs novelty — the article 
coffee is charged 2d. TMs may have been drank at a coffee-house. 
Coffee was introduced from Tiu'key in 1650. 

An advertisement in the “Merenrius Politiens,” Sept. 30, 1658, 
instructs how “That excellent and by aU physitians approved Chimi- 
di’imc, caUed by the Chineans Tcha, hy other nations, tai/ alias tee, is 
sold at the Sultana s Head Colfee-liousej in Sweetinff^s-reuts, by tlio 
Exchange, London , — 

There was a “ cophee-house” in St. Michael’s-alley, CornMll, about 
165 <. lea, coffee, and chocolate were placed under the excise. There 
was no tax upon these commodities when imported, but when made into 
drink, as tea was, at 8d. a gallon, and sold at these houses. 



SEJIAEKABIE PEESEETATION OF HUilAN HAIE SINCE THE NOEMAN FEEIOD. 

In 1839 a coffin was discovered M the abbey church of Romsey, which 
had oiimnally coutaiued the body oi a female of the above early time. The 
decaved, hut the with its charicteristic in- 
destructibility, was found entuc, and appeared as if the skull had onlr 
recently been removed from it, retaimng its form entire, and having 
plaited tails' eighteen inches in length. It is stiU preserved in a glass 

centmS° has been' its pillow for 


Mt mLTou Ms to^'SKr 
be-hlown, and hroUed meat on them, ate melted pitch,’ 
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was, Eealing-wax, and rosin, witli a spoon ; and, to complete the busi- 
ness, be performed all these impossibilities five times ^jer diem, at the 
Didce of Marlborough’s Head, in Flect-streOt, for the trifling receipts of 
2s. Gd., Is. 6d., and Is. 3Iastcr Hightrehighthad the honour of exhibit- 
ing before Lends XIY., the Emperor of Germany, the King of Sicily, 
"the Doge of Venice, and an infinite number of princes and nobles — and 
the Prince of "Wales, who had nearly lost this inconceixable pleasure by 
the enr-ious interposition of the Inquisition at Bologna and in Piedmont, 
which hoh' office seemed inclined to try i/ieir mode of burning on his hodi/, 
Jcai'ing to him the care ’of resisting the flames and rendering them 
harmless ; but he was preserved n-om the unwelcome ordeal by the in- 
terference of the Dutchess Eoyal Regent of Savoy and the Marquis 
Bentivoglia. 


TICE TRTtnrpHS OF SCIEXCE AXD rEBSEVEnAS'CE. 

Distance seems not to have entered into the calculations of the 
engineers who built those monuments of human skill— carriage -roads 
over the Alps. ' They were after a certain grade, and they obtained it, 
though by contortions and serpentine windings that seem almost 
endless. Thus the Simplon averages nowhere more than one inch 
elevation to a foot, and, indeed, not quite that. Thirty thousand men 

5 were employed on this road six years. There are six himdred and 
eleven" bridges in less than fort}' miles, ten galleries, and twenty houses 
of refuge, while the average "width of the road is over twenly-nve feet. 
uTic Splugen presents almost as striking features as the Simplon._ Prom 
ffiese facts, some idea may be gathered of the stupendous work it must 
--'me to carry a carriage-road over the Alps. 


CHEISrUAS FIE. 


The following appeared in the Newcastle CJii’omcIe, 6th January, 
17T0t— _ . , 

“ Monday last was brought from Howick to Berwick, to be Ebippedfor 
London, for Sir Henry Grey, bart., a pie, tbe contents whereof are as 
follows; — 2 bushels of flour, 20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 
rabbits, 4 "wild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, 2 neats^ 
tongues, 2 curlews, 7 blackbirds, and 6 pigeons : it is supposed a verj 
great curiosity, w.as made by 3Irs. Dorothy Patterson, lionse-keeper at 
Howick. It was near nine f{:et in circumference at bottom, weighs 
twelve stones, will take two men to present it at table ; it is neatly ntted 
with a case, and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclines to partake of its contents at table.” 


L 


TUT. T7PAS. fPOISOXl THEE. 



issue 01 laiseuuuub I..U5.CU. ^ ^ . 

The Iio/to?^ Upas is situated in the Island of Java about ^enty- 
seven leagues from Bata’iia, fourteen from SouKs Charia, 
of the Emperor, and hefrveen eighteen and twenty leagues from iinkjoe, 
lie visoit residence of the Sditan of Java. It is surrounded on aU 
fides^'hy a circle of high bills and. mountains ; and the country round 
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it, to the distance of ten or twelve miles from the tree, is entirely 
barren. IS'ot a tree, nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or grass is to 
be seen. I have made the tour all around this dangerous spot, at 
about eighteen miles distant from the centre, and I found the aspect of ‘ 
the country on all sides equally dreaiy. The easiest ascent of the hiUs V" 
is from that part where the old Ecclcsiastick dwells. From liis house thcT ' 
criminals are sent for the poison, into which the points of aU warlike ’ 
instruments are dipped. It is of high value, and produces a consider- . 
able revenue to the Emperor. The poison which is procured from this 
tree is a gum that issues out between the bark and the tree itself, like 
the camphor. Malefactors, who for their crimes are sentenced to die, arc 
the only persons who fetch the poison ; and tliis is the only chance they 
have of saving their lives. After sentence is pronounced upon them by 
the Judge, they are asked in Coui-t, whether they wiU die by the hands 
of the executioner, or whether they will go to the Upas-tree for a box of 
poison? They commonly prefer the latter proposal, as there is not only 
some chance of preserving their Hves, but also a certainty, in case of 
their safe return, that a provision ■nill be made for them in future by the 
Emperor. They are also permitted to ask a favour' from the Emperor, 
which is generally of a ti’ifling nature, and commonly granted. They 
are then provided uith a silver or tortoise-shell box, in which they axn 
to put the poisonous girm, and are properly instructed how to proceed*^ 
while they are upon their dangerous expedition. They are always told ^ 
to attend to the direction of the wind, as they are to go towards the tree/ 
before the wind ; so that the efSiivia fi'om the tree is always blown iVoni^^ 
them. They go to the house of the old ecclesiastic, who prepares them 
by prayers and admonitions for their future fate ; he puts them on a long 
leathern cap with two glasses betore their eyes, which come.s down as far 
M their breast; and also provides them with a pair of leather gloves. 
They are conducted by the priest, and their friends, and relations, about 
two miles on their journey. The old Ecclesiastick assured me that in 
upwards ot thiity j ears, he had dismissed above seven hundred criminals 
m the mamer described, and that scarcely two out of trventy have re- 
tmued. Ail the Malayans consider this tree as an holv instrument of 
the great prophet to punish the sins of mankind, and, therefore, to die 
of the poison of the Upas is generally considered among them as an 
honourable death. This, however, is certain, that from fifteen to eighteen 
miles roimd this tree, not only no human creature can exist, but no 
animal ot any himl has ever been discovered, there are no fish in the 

dTopS dSd. ^ 

DEATH CAUSED BY StJPEESIITION. 

In Hamburg, in 17Sd, a singular accident occasioned the death of a 
pung couple. The lady going to the chmch of the Aunistk Friars 
knelt dow near a Mausoleum, ornamented udth div.ns fio-ures £ m-S’ 
among which was that of Death armpd 0^103 in maioie. 

S.W being loose ’’SS 

return home, she menhonod the edroumstonoo us ahutfer S indiffi™ 
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to her liusbiuul, -who, being ti credulous nnd superstifious man, cried out 
in a lorril)le panic, that it was a presage of the dcalli of liis dear wife. 
The same day lie was seized with a violent fever, took to his bed, and 
died. The disconsolate lady was so aflectcd at the loss, that she was 
taken ill, nnd soon followed him. Tliej* were both interred in the same 
-^rave ; nnd their inheritance, which was very considerable, fell to some 
very distant relations. 


ST. I’Aur, AND Tin: vim:.— Tin; ciiuitcn at malta. 

Xot far from tlie old city of Valctta, in the island of Sfalta, there is 
a small church dedicated to St. Paul, and just by the clnu-ch, a mira- 
culous statue of the .Saint with a viper on his hand ; supposed to be 
jdaced on the very spot on which he was received after liis shipwreck on 
this island, nnd ’wliere ho shook the viper off liis hand into the lire, 
iiithout being liurt by it. At which time the Arnltcso assure us, t)vo 
.Saint cursed all the venomous animals of the islan.l, and bauished them 
for ever ; just as .St. Patrick treated those of his favourite isle. Whether 
this bo tlie cause of it or not, we .shall le.avc to clmncs to determine, 
tliough if it had, .St. Luke would probably have mentioned it in the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but the fact is certain, that there are no venomous 
animals in Jfalta. 


Tin: iTiisT iiKinriTS — wirv so-cAr.i.i;D. 


Jlennits, or Urcmilcs, (from the Greek (pantos, a desert place,) were 
’ men who retired to desert j'lnces to avoid persecution ; they lodged in 
eaves nnd cells ; — 

“ Where from the inountnin’s gmssj- Bide, 

Tlieir paillleBs feast they bring ; 

A Ftrin with herbs nnd fruit snpply’d. 

And water from tlic spring.’’ 

The first hermit was Paul, of Thebes, in Egyiit, who lived about the 
yciir 2G0 ; the second, was .St. Anthony’, also of Egypt, who died in 345, 
lit the age of 105. 

ST. JAMES s SQUAHE. 


aristocnatic localitv: — “The alterations lately maae in ot. omueaa 
Square arc entitled to our particular notice. It used to be in a very 
ruinous condition, considering the noble houses in it, which are inhabited 
by the first quality. But now it is iincly paved all over uatli heading- 
stone; a curious oval bason full of water, surrounded with iron rails on 
a dwarf wall, is placed in the middle, mostly 7 feet deep aucl lo» 
diameter. In the centre is a pedcskal about fifteen feet square, designed 
for a statue of King William III. The iron rails are octagonal, and at 
each angle without the rails, is a stone pillar about 9 feet high, and .i 
iS on the top. The gr.avel walk within the rails is about 26 teet broad 
from each ang£ to the margin of the basin. It was 
of the inhabitants by virtue of an act of parliament, house tliat 
once belonged to the lluke of Ormond, and since to the Dulm of Lliandos, 
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houses^ I square wants notlimg but to bar e tbo 

loSr^part of% ne“ar PaU Mall, built of a piece with tbe rest, and the . 

= SSn t^e J.ke Ofi' 


XtU» /J W.'./wvvN-.-.-j j; - V? 

small for that purpose. 

THE MOnAYSHIHE FLOODS. 

In the month of August, 1S29, the prordnce of Moray and adjoining 
districts rvere visited by a tremendous flood. Its ravages were most 



destructive along the coui’se of those rivers which have their source in 
the Cairngorm mpuntatns. The waters of the Findhorn and the Spey, 
and their tributaries, rose to an unexampled height. In some parts of 
their eom’se these steeams rose fifty feet above their natural level. Many 
houses were laid desolate, much agricultural produce was destroyed, and 
.several lives were lost. The woodcut in our text represents the situation ^ 
of a boatman called Sandy Smith, and his family, in the plains of Forres. T 
“ They were huddled together,” says the eloquent historian of the Floods, 

“ on a spot of ground a few feet square, some forty or fifty yards below r 
theh’ inundated dwelling. Sandy was sometimes standing and sometimes 
sitting on a small cask, and, as the beholders fancied, watcliing with 
intense anxiety the progi-ess of the flood, and trembling for every large 
tree that it brought sweeping past them. His uife, covered wuth a 
hlanlcet, sat shivering on a hit of a log, one child in her lap, and a girl of 
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!il)out Fcvontcon, and a Lo}' of aLout hvelvc years of age, leaning against 
her side. A bottle and a glass on the ground, near the man, gave the 
spectators, as it had doubtless gi%'cn him, some degree of comfort. About 
a .score of sheep ■were standing around, or wading or swimming m the 
shallows. Tlu’ce cows and a small liorse, pieldng at a broken rick of 
- straw that seemed to be half-atloat, were also grouped with the family.” 
The account of the rescue of the sullcrers is given Avith a iJOAverfxil 
dramatic effect, but avc cannot afford .space for thp quotation. The 
courageous adA’enturers Avho manned the boat for this dangerous enter- 
prise, after being carried over a cataract, Avhich oA'erwhelmed their boat, 
eauglit hold of a floating hay-eoek, to which they cliuig_ till it stuck 
UTiiong some young alder-trees. Each of them then grasping a bough, 
they supported themselves for two hours among the Aveak and brittle 
branches. They afterwards rccoA'ered the boat under circumstances 
almost miraeidous, and finall}' succeeded in rescuing Sandy and his 
famih' from their perilous situation. 

ir.i;AT.Aii;XT A^*n coNnmox of aa'oaikx in FonArna tiaees. 

From the subA'crsion of the Itoman Empire, to the fomdeenth or fif- 
teenth century, women spent most of their time alone, almost entiio 
strangers to the joys of social life ; thej’ seldom went abroad, but to 
bo spectators of such public diA'crsions and amusements ns the fashions 
of the times countenanced. Francis I. Avas^ the fii.st who inti’oduced 
Avomen on jmblic days to Court ; before his time nothing Avas to be seen 
at auA' of tlic Courts of Europe, but grey-bearded politicians, plotting 
the destruction of the rights and liberties of mankind, and warriors 
clad in complete armour, ready to put their plots in execution. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries elegance had scarcely any existence,^ 
and even cleanliness Avas hardly considered as laudable. The use of 
linen Avas not knoAvn ; and the most delicate of the fair sex wore woollen 
sliifts. In Paris they had meat only three times a Aveek ; and one Inm- 
tlred iivrcs, (about live pounds sterling,) Avas a large portion for a young 
hulv. The better sort of citizens used siilinters of Avood and rags dipped 
in oil, instead of candles, Avhich, in those days, AA'ere a rarity hardly to 
1)0 met AA-ith, Wine Avas only to be had at the shops of the Apothecaries, 
Avhere it A'.-as sold as a cordial ; and to ride in a tAA-o-A\'heeled cart, along 
the dirtv rugged streets, Avas reckoned a grandeur of so enviable a 
u'ltui-e, tliat PJiilip the Fair prohibited .the Avives of citizens from en- 
jojang it. In the time of Henry VIII. ,of England, the peers of the 
realnr carried their aaIvcs behind them on horseback, AA’hen they Avent^to 
London ; and in the same manner took them back to their country scats, 
Avifh hoods of Avaxed linen over their heads, and AATapped in mantles of 
cloth to secure them from the cold. 

nOAIFK IN A NCTSHELn. 

Hunt, Bishop of Avranches, thus Avrites in his autobiogra^y - 
•‘When his Highness the Dauphin Avas one day confined to his bed by 
a slight illness, and Ave avIio stood round Avero endeavouring to entertam 
him by pleasant conversation, mention was by chance made of the person 
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who boasted that he had wi’itten Homer’s Iliad in characters so minute, 
that the whole could he enclosed in a walnut shell. Tliis appearing in- 
credible to many of the company, I contended not only that it might bo 
done, but that I could do it. As they expressed their astonishment at i' , 
this assertion, that I might not be suspected of idle boasting, 1 im- 
mediately put it to the proof. I therefore took the fourth part of a com-^-V 
mon leaf of paper, and on its narrower side -sn’ote a single line in so small 
a character that it contained twenty verses of the luad : of such lines 
each page of the paper could easily admit 120, therefore the page would 
contain 2400 Homeric verses : and as the leaf so divided would give 
eight pages it would afford room for above 19,000 verses, whereas the 
whole number in the Iliad does not exceed 17,000. Thus by my single 
line I demonstrated my proposition.’’ 


ATrrOBIOGEAjPHY OP CIUEING CROSS AND CUPAPSIDE CROSS. 

The following interesting “Autobiographies” of the Old London 
Crosses, are extracted from Henry Peacham’s Dialogue hetiveen the Croese 
in Chea]} and Charing Cross, confronting each other, as fearing their 
fall in these unccrtaine times, four leaves, 4to. 1641. 

“ Charing Cross. — I am made all of white marble (which is not per- 
ceived of euery one) and so cemented with mortar made of the purest 
lime, CaUis sand, whites of eggs and the strongest wort, that I dofie aU^ 
hatchets and hammers whatsoever. In King Henry the Eighth’s daies I 
was begged, and should have been degraded for tliat I had : — Then in 
Edward the Sixe, when Somerset-house was building, I was in danger ; 
after that, in the reign of Ouecn Elizabeth, one of her footmen had like 
to have run away with me ; but the greatest danger of all I was in, when 
I quak’d for fear, was in the time of King James, for I was eight times 
begged: — part of me was bespoken to make a kitchen chimney for a 
chiefe constable in Shoreditch ; an inn-keeper in Holborn had bargained 
for as much of me as would make two troughes, one to stand under a 
pumpe to water his guests’ horses, and the other to give his swine their 
meate in ; the rest of my poore carcase should have been carried I know 
•not whither to the repaire of a decayed stone bridge (as I was told) on 
the top of Harrow-hill. Om-royall forefather and founder. King Edward 
the First you know, built our sister crosses, Lincolne, Granthame, 
■Woburne, Northampton, Stonie-Stratford, Dunstable, Saint Albanes, 
and oui'selves hero in London, ,in the 21st yearo of his rai^ne in tlio 
yearel289.” . ’ 

“ Cheapside Cross.— After ' this most valiant and excellent king had 
built me in forme, answerable in beauty and proportion to the rest I fell 
to decay, at which time one John Hatherly, maior of London, having 
first obtained a licence of King Henry the Sixt, anno 1441 I was re- 
paired in a beautiful manner. John Fisher, a mereer, after that gave 
600 markes to my new erecting or building, which was finished anno 
1484, and after in the second yeare of Henry the Eighth, I was gilded 
over against the coming in of Charles the Fift Emperor, and newlv then 
gilded against the coronation of King Edward the Sixt, and gilded againe 
anno 15o4, against the coronation of King Philip. Lord, how often have 
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1 teen presented by jnries of tbe quest for incombrance of the street, 
and hindring of cartes and carriages, yet I have kept my standing ; I 
shatt never forget horr upon the 21st of June, anno 1581, my lover 
statues vere in the night vith ropes pulled and re M down, as in the 
resurrection of Christ — ^the image of the Virgin Mary, Edvard the C'on- 
“'fessor, and the rest. Then arose many divisions and nev sects formerly 
unheard of, as Martin Marprelate, alias Penrie, Brovne, and sundry 
others, as the chronicle vriU inform you. My crosse should have been 
taken quite avay, and a Firnmis errected in the place, but Queen 
Elizabeth (that queen of blessed memory) commanded some of her privie 
eouncell, in her alajesties name, to write unto Sir Nicholas Mosely, then 
JIaior, to have me againe repaired with a crosse ; yet for aU this I stood 
bare for a ycare or tvo after; Her Highness being very angry, sent 
expresse vord she would not endure their contempt, but expressly com- 
manded forthwith the crosse should be set up, and sent a strict command 
to Sir Wniiam Eider, Lord Maior, and bade him to respect my antiquity ; 
for that is the ancient ensigno of Christianity, &c. This letter was dated 
December 24, anno 1600. Last of aE I was marvellously beautified and 
adorned against the comming in of King James, and fenced about with 
sharp pointed barres of iron, against the rude and villainous hands of 
such as upon condition as they might have the pulling me down, would 
yte bound to rifle all Cheapside.” 

•■v It is scarcely necessary to say that both crosses have long since dis- 
’ -appeared, and their sites become uncertain, although the name of Charing 
/fcross still distinguishes an important London district. 

SOltETHIKG LIKE A ITEAST. 

Leland mentions a feast given by the Archbishop of York, at his 
instaEation, in the reign of Edward iV. The foEowing is a specimen : — 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tims of ale, 100 tuns of -ivine, 1,000 sheep, 
104 oxen, 304 calves, 304 swine, 2,000 geese, 1 ,000 capons, 2,000 pigs, 
400 swans, 104 peacocks, 1,500 hot venison pasties, 4,000 cold, 5,000 
custards hot and cold. Such entertainments are a pictiue of manners. 

EGTPTIAJt TOYS ZX THE BRITISH SIHSEUM. 

The truth of the old proverb,that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun,” wiE be recognised on an examination of the interesting_^oup 
which forms the subject of our engraving. Here are doEs of duferent 
shapes, some of them for good children,, and some, perhaps, fox bad ; 
foot-baEs, covered -with leather, &c., the stitches in parts stiE_ firmly 
^^hdhering; models of fishes and fruit; and round peEets, which the 
y' smaE boys” of the present day would caE “ marbles.” These toys 
(fi'have been played with by Ettle Egyptians who have been dead and 
( buried three or four thousand years. 

Many of the toys that hold places in the EngEsh and other markets, 
are, so far as fashion is concerned, of considerable antiquity, having 
been made, without any alteration in pattern, by certain famines for 
several generations. In the mountainous districts of the Savoy and 
Switzerland, large numbers, both of chEdren and grown persons, are 
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constantly employed in tlie manufactoe of Noah’s-arks, milkmavdj; &c. 
Some of the animals carved in wood, and sold here for small prices, 
show considerable sldH in the imitation of the forms of nature, and 
could only he produced at their present cost, owing to the cheapness of 
living in those districts, and to the systematic division of labom'. 

Near the birth-place of Prince Albert is a very large manufactory oV 
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IVhnt the children of England take pleasure in freaking.” 

TVieAMEDS OE EGYPT. 

Ita Pyr^as of Egypt, espeoMly fto two togost of tho PyramW. of 
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Jlzeh, are tlie most stupendous masses of buiHiuff. in stone tbef 
labour has ever been Icno.vn to accomplish. The Egjptkn plSr of 
M'luch, large and small, and in di^rent states oFpreserSSi the 

S ™ «n on tho'S™do of a' 

Mle, and they extend, in an irregular line, and in groups, at some dis- 
tance from eacli olher, from the neighbourhood of Jizeh, m 30° N. lat. as 



far south as 29° H", lat., a length of between 60 and 70 miles. All lha 
'’j'ramids have square bases, and their sides face the cardinal points. 

The Pyramids of Jizeh are nearly opposite to Cairo. They stand on a 
lateau or terrace of limestone, ■which is a projection from the Libyan 
lountain-chain. The surface of the terrace is barren and irregular, 
nd is covered with sand and small fragments of rock ; its height, measured 
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from, the base of the Great P}T.'amids, is 164 feet above the Me ia its 
low state, taken at an average of the years 1798 to 1801. The north- 
east angle of the Great Pyramid is 1700 yards from the canal wliioh runs 
between the terrace and the Nile, and about live miles from the Nile itself. V''" 

Herodotus was informed by the priests of Memphis that the Great Js 
Pja-amid was built by Cheops, King of Egypt, about 900 B. c., or aboutr~^\ 
450 years before Herodotus visited Egypt. He says that 100,000 men 
were employed twenty years in building it, and that the body of Cheops 
was placed in a room beneath the bottom of the Pj-ramid, surrounded by 
a vault to which the waters of the Nile were conveyed tlwough a subter- 
ranean tunnel. A chamber nnder the centre of the Ppamid has indeed 
been discovered, but it does not appear to be the tomb of Cheops. It is 
about 56 feet above the low-water level of the Nile. The secoud Pyra- 
mid was built, Herodotus says, by Gephren, or Cephrenes, the brother 
and successor of Cheops ; and the third by Myceriuus, the son of Cheops. 

TEST OP COXFllAGE IN A CILILD. ■ 

In the education of their children, the Anglo-Saxons only sought to 
render them dauntless and apt for the two most important occupations 
of their future lives — war and tlie chase. It was a usual trial of a child’s 
courage, to place him on tlie sloping roof of a building, and if, without 
screaming or terror he held fast, he was styled a stout hcrce, or brave 
boy. — Hoivel. " \y y 

EXECUTION OP IIAYILLIAC, lYIIO ASSASSINATED HENBT THE I'OVUmh 

OP fuance. / 

Tire scene is thus described in a volume published iu 1728 ^ X 

“ This Francis llaviBiao was horn in Angoulesme, by profession a 
lawyer, wbo, after the committing of that horrid fact, being seized and 
put upon the rack, May 27 ; the 2oth he had sentence of death passed 
on him, and was executed accordinglv iu the manner foUovdnn-. Ho 
was brought out of prison in his shirt, with a torch of two pound WDi«-ht 
lighted in one hand, and the knife wherewith he mimdered the liuio- 
chained fo the other j he was then set upright in a dung-cart, wherein 
he was earned to the grove or place of execution, where a stront^ scaffold 
was hmlt; at his coming upon the scaffold he crossed himself, a si-n 
that he dyed a Papist; then he was hound to an engine of wood made 
like St. Andrew’s cross ; which done, his hand with the knife chained 
to It was put into a furnace, then flaming with fire and brimstone 
wherem it was pn a most terrible manner consumed, at which he cast 
forth horrible cries yet would he not confess any thing ; after which the 
executioner having made pincers red hot in the same furnace, thev H/ 
pinch the brawn oi his arms and thighs, the calves of his ie4 wiJfW '" 
other fleshy parts of his body then they pointed into the wounds soaS^X 
oil, rosin, pitch, and brimstone melted togetho": Imt to 
last «ot of his tragedy equal in torments%o the mt th^v 
four strong horses to be brought to tear his body in WS Xme 
being ready to sufler his last torment he wno pmces, niieie 

would not reveal any tiling, and so died ivithQuuSlinnSn^God^oi 

iSeaiiug otto word coaM-amg HeaTen; Ms icA and jSs S S 
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Gtrongly knit together, that these four horses could not in a long time 
dismember him, but one of them fainting, a gentleman who was present, 
mounted upon a mighty strong horse, alighted, and tyed him to one of 
the wretch’s limbs, yet for all this they were constrained to crrt the 
flesh under his arms and thighs with a sharp razor, whereby his body 
_was the easier torn in pieces ; which done, the fury of the people was so 
great, that they pulled his dismembered carcass out of the executioner’s 
hands, which they dragged up and domi the dirt, and, cutting off the 
flesh with their knives, the bones which remained were brought to the 
place of execution, and there burnt, the ashes were cast in the wind, 
being judged unworthy of the earth’s bui'ial ; by the same sentence all 
his goods were forfeited to the long. It was also ordained that the 
house where he had been born should be beaten doum, a recompense 
being given the o'wner thereof, and never any house to be built again 
upon that ground ; that within fifteen days after the publication of the 
sentence, by sound of trumpet in the town of Angoulesme, his father 
and mother should depart the realm, never to return again ; if they did, 
to be hanged up presently ; his brethren, sisters, and other Idndred were 
forbidden to cany the name of Rardlliac, but to take some other, and 
the substitute of the king’s attorney-general had charge to see the 
execution of the sentence at his peril.” 

KKIVnS AND FOnKS. 

“ In all ancient pictures of Eating, &c: luiivcs are seen in the hands 
of the guests, Imt no Forks." — Turner's iSaxons. 

“ Here I mention a thing,” says Coiyat iii his ‘ Crudities,’ “ that 
might have been spoken of before in the discolu'se of the fii’st Italian 
toun. I obserued a custome in all those Italian cities and toumes through 
which I passed, that is not vsed in any other countiy that I saw in my 
traules, neither doe I think that an}' other nation of Christendome doth 
vse it, but only Ital}v The Italians, and also most strangers that are 
commorant in Ital}', doe alwaies at their meales vse a little forke when 
they cut their meate. For while with their knife, which they hold in 
one hand, they cut their meate out of the dish, they fasten their forke, 
which they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish, so that what- 
soever he be that sitting in the company of othbrs at ineate, shoifld ati- 
aduisedly touch the dish of meate with lilt fingers frorn which all at tho 
table doe cut, he Avill give occasion of offence unto the company, as 
hauing transgressed the laws of good manners, in so much that for his 
eiTor he shall be at the least broue-beaten, if not reprehended in words. 

This form of feeding, I vnderstand, is generally vsed in all places of 
Italy, their forkes being for the most part made of }T.’on or steele, and 
some of siluer ; but those are used only by gentlemen. The reason of 
this their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot by any means induro 
to have his dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are not 
alike clean. Hereupon I myself thought good to imitate the_ Italian 
fashion by this forked cutting of meate, not only w'hile I w'as in Italy, 
but also in Germany, and oftentimes in England, since I came hornc : 
being once quipped for that frequent ysing of my forke, by a certain 
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;^si5a Se r£eaiSg%ut for no other cause.”- Cor^«/« Cnrrf.e.cs, 

^^Eveu wlieu Heylin published his Cosmography, (1652,) forks ^ciu 
still a novelty. See liis Third Book, where ha\ung spoken of the noij 
sticks used Sy the Chinese, he adds, “ The use oi silver forks, wluch a ■ 
by some of om- spruce gallants taken up of late, came from thence into 
Italy, and from thence into England .” — Antiquarian Jlepcrtory. 



CniXESE PtJXISmiENT OP THE KAEG OK WOOHEK COLL.IE. 


The Chinese are very quiet and orderly ; and no wonder, because they 
are afraid of the great bamboo stick. 

The mandarins (or rulers of toums) often sentence offenders to lie 
upon the ground, and to have thirty strokes of the bamboo. But the 
wooden collar is worse than the bamboo stick. It is a great piece of 
wood with a hole for a man to put his head through. The men in 
wooden coBars are brought out of their prisons every mornin«- and 
chained to a wall, where everybody passing by can see them '’They 
cannot feed themselves in their wooden coUars, because they cannot 
bring their hands to their mouths ; but sometimes a son may be seen 
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feeing liis father, as he stands chained to the ■wall. There are men also 
•whose business it is to feed the prisoners. For great crimes men are 
strangled or beheaded. 



CASCADE EES PEEEEXNES. 

wLorfi 1C! T, -waterfall in Chamouni which no traveller shomd omit 
.„?g’To see^ cSd “ Ss»de d|s Eel™. It » 

iJims and beantifnl scenes m Swifaerland. A tomnt 
[ie Glacier des Pelerines, high np the mountain, abov 
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au Bossons, aud descends, by a succession of leaps, m a deep pge, 
from •precipice to precipice, almost in one contmual cataract , but 
it IS ail tbe ^^bile merely gathering force, and prepmm^ for its last 

magnificent dlepplimge Springing in one mmd 

condensed column out of tbe gorge, over a perpendicular cbff, it skilvGS T 
at its faU, with its ivliole body of "vvater, into a sort of vertical rock basin 

411 one Wd suppose its\,rodigious velocity and ireigbt wild spnt 
Site a thousand pieces j but the whole cataract, te arrested, at once 
sudd-^nly rebounds inaparabohe arch, at least smty feet into the aii, 
and then, having made this splendid airy cuiwatiu'e, falls inth great 
noise and beauty into the natinal channel below._ It is beyond nieasuro 
beautifuL It is like the fall of divine grace into chosen hearts, that 
send it forth again for the world’s refreshment, m something bice such a 
shower and spray of loveliness, to go ivinding its life-giying course after- 
wards, as stiU waters in green pastures. Ihe force of the recoil 
plunge of so large a body of water, at such a height, is so gi'cat, that 
lai’o-e stones, thrown into the stream above the fall, may be heard amidst 
the^lin sti’ildng into ?he basin, and then are instantly seen careering in 
the arch of flashing waters. The same is the case nuth hushes and pieces 
of wood, which the hoys are always active in thromng in, for the 
cmiosity of visitors, who stand helow, and see each ohject invariahly 
carried aloft udth the cataract, in its rehoimding atmospheric gambols. 
I^en the sun is in the right position, the rainbows play about tho fall\ ^ 
lilce the glancing of supernatui-al wings, as if angels were taldng a 
shower-bath. If yon have “tho head and tho legs of a chamois,”'^ 
you may climb entirely above this magnificent scene, and look out 
over the cliff right down into the point where the cataract shoots like 
the lightning, to he again shot hack in ten thousand brandling jets of 
diamonds. 


INTEIinSl'INO IKCIDEICr COKNECTED WIl'lI I’llE mUlOMETEK. 

In navigation, the barometer has becomp an important element of 
guidance, and a most interesting incident is recounted by Capt. Basil 
Hall, indicative ‘of its value iu the open sea. IITiile criiising off the 
coast of South America, in the Medusa frigate, one day, -when within tho 
tropics, the commander of a brig in company whs dining with him. After 
dinner, the conversation tinned on the natural phenomena of the region, 
when Captain Hall’s attention was accidentally directed to the haiometer 
in the state-room w^here they were seated, and to his siu-prise he ohseiwed 
it to e-vince violent aud freq^uent alteration. His experience told him to 
expect bad weather, and he mentioned it to his friend. His companion, y, 
however, only laughed, for the day was Splendid in the extieme, the sim 1 
was shining with its utmost brilliance, and not a cloud specked the deep 
blue sky above. But Captain Hall was too uneasy to be satisfied with / 
hare appearances. He hurried his friend to his ship, and gave imme- ' 
diate directions for shortening tlie top hamper of the frigate as speedily 
as possible. His lieutenants and the men looked at him in mute surprise, 
and one or tivo of the former ventm-ed to suggest the iuutilitj" of the 
proceeding. The captain, however, persevered. The sails W'ere furled ; 
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the .topmasts were stnick ; in short, everything that could oppose the wiad 
was made as snug as possible. His Mend, on the contrai-y, stood in 
under every sail. 

t Che rvisdom of Captain Hall’s proceedings was, however, speedily er*i- 
it ; just, indeed, as he was beginning to doubt the accmacy of his 
tx'ument. For hardly had the necessary preparations been made, and 
while his eye rvas ranging over the vessel to see if his instructions had 
been obeyed, a dark hazy hue was seen to rise in the horizon, a leaden 
tint rapidly overspread the sullen waves, and one of the most tremen- 
dous hurricanes burst upon the vessels that ever seaman encountered 
on his ocean home. The sails of the brig were immediately tom to 
ribbons, her masts went by the board, and she was left a complete wreck 
on the tempestuous surf which raged around her, while the frigate was 
driven wildly along at a furious rate, and had to scud imder bare poles 
across the wide Pacific, full three thousand miles, before it could be said 
that she was in safety from the blast. 


AUCITBISHOr CEAiraiER’S DrETAEY. 

In this curious document, quoted by Warton (Hist, of Poet, iii., li t, 
edit. 1840 ) an archbishop is allowed to have two swans or two capo:im in 
a dish, a bishop one ; an archbishop six blackbirds at once, a bishop five, 
a dean four, an archdeacon two. If a dean has four dishes in his_ mst 
.ujourse, he is not afterwards to have custards or fritters. An Ai’chbisliop 
may have six snipes, an archdeacon two. Rabbits, larks, pheasants, and 
^partridges, are alloived in these proportions. A canon residentiary is to 
have a sivan only on a Simday ; a rector of sixteen marks, only tliicc 
blackbirds in a week. 


THE KlXCr’S COCK CEOWEK. 

A singular custom, of matchless absurdity, iorinerly existed in Jie 
EngHsh Court. During Lent, an ancient officer of the_ crown, styiea 
the King’s Cock Crower, crowed the hour each night witlmi the precincts 
of the Palace. On the Ash Wednesday, after the accession of the house 
of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales (afterwards Oeorge II) sat do'™ ™ 
supper,' tins officer abruptly entered the apartment, and m asora 
sembling the shi-iU pipe of a cock, crowed pastten o clock ! The as^nished 
prince, at first conceiving it to be a premeditated msult, rose 
the affi'ont, but upon the nature of the ceremony hemg explained to Inm^ 
he was satisfied. Since that period, this sdly custom has been dis 
contmued. 

CmKESB DELICACIES. 

The CHnese eat, indisci-iminately, almost every Kving cKahu-e which 
comes in their way ; 'dogs, cats, haM^s, owls, geld- 

gular marketable commodities ; -m default of which a.dim o > , 

mice, or snakes', is not objected to. Cockroacbes, and other insects and 
r^JSies are used for food^r for medicine. Their taste ior dog^fig 
is quite a passion. Young pups— plump, sUccifrent, a -m 
good prices at the market-stalis, wffiere a Js a dkh fit 

A dish of puppies, prepared by a skilful cook,, is esteeme 
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for the gods. At every grand banquet it makes its appearance as a bask 
or stew. A young Engbshman attached to om’ Canton factory, dining 
one day with a wealthy Hong merchant, was determined to satisfy his 
curiosity in Chinese gastronomy by tasting all or most of the numerotu • 
dishes which were successively handed round. One dish pleased lum a 
well that he ate nearly all that was put before him. On retrmiing hom((„ 
vnrds some of his companions asked him how he lilced the dinner, and 
how such and such dishes ; and then began to imitate the whining and 
barking of half a dozen puppies. The poor young man then understood, 
for the first time, that he had been eating dog, and was very angry, 
and very sick at the stomach. Other Europeans, however, have been 
luiown to declare that they succeeded in conquering a prejudice, and that 
a six weeks old pup, properly fattened upon rice, and dressed d la Chinoisc, 
was really a bonne hoxtclic. 


A. GllEAr SIAUVEL SEEN IN SCOTLAND. 

The following sti’ange and almost incredible account is given by Lind- 
say, of Pitseottie About this time (the beginning of the sixteenth 
century) there was a gi-eat marwel seen in Scotland. A bairn was born, 
reckoned to be a man-child, hut from the waist up was two fair persons, 
with all members pertayning to two bodies ; to wit, two heads, weU- 
cyed, well-eared, and well-handed. The two bodies, the one’s hack was 
fast to the other’s, but from the waist down they were hut one personage ; 
and it could not he known by the ingene of men from which of tlio 
bodies the legs, &c., proceeded. Notwithstanding the King’s Maiest'^ 
caused, grcat care and dihgence on the np-bringing of both bodies ; caused 
1 them to sing and play on instruments of music. 

\V ho withm short time became very ingenious and cunning in the art of 
mxxsie, whereby they could play and sing two parts, the one the treble, 
and the other the tenoi', which was very dulce and melodious to hear* 
the common people (who treated them also) wondered that they could 
speak diverse and sun^diy languages, that is to say, Latin, Erench 
Itahan, Spanish, Dutch, Engnsh, and Iiish. Their two bodies Ion/- 
emtmued to the age of twenty-eight years, and the one continued Ion® 
brfore the other, which xvas dolorous and heaxy to the other ; for which® 
when many required of the other to be merry, he answered, “ How cmi 
I be meny winch have my time marrow as a dead carriok abouT mv 
back winch was wont to smg and play with me: when I was sad hi 
would give me cohort, and I would do the like to him. But uL I 
haxm nothing but dolour of the having so heaxy a hui-then, dead c Jd 

and inisavoiny on my hack, which taketh all eWy pleas lire ffomEoe 

Buchanan, who relates the same strnnD-P. fnin ^-l 1. ■> 

it from “many honest and ered?We tSs lie received 

aometiines wild «lt each other. Ld oLertSeL^es 
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•t noth ; that -when any hurt n ab aenc to the lower parts, each tipper 
body felt pain ; but that when the injmy was above the junction, then 
one body only was afieetod. This monster, he writes, livei twenty-eight 
Kjjj^ljkrs, but died wretchedly ; one part expiring some days before the 
wliieh, half-i»utrified, pined away by degrees. 

Tim lONG OF KirrEN. 

The following anecdote is valuable, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
the manners which a King of Scotland could practice without offence to 
his subjects: — 

King J ames V. was a very sociable, tlclonnairc prince. Residing at Stir- 
ling in Buchanan of Arnpryor’s time, carriers were very frequently 
passing along the common road with necessaries for the use of the king’s 
lainilj'. One of these being near Ampryor’s house, and he having some 
extraordinary occasion, ordered him to leave Ids load at his house and 
he would pa}' him for it ; which the carrier refused to do, telling him he 
was the king’s carrier, and Ids load was for his majesty’s use. To wldeh 
Arnpr}'or seemed to have small regard, eompeUmg the carrier, in the 
end, to leave his load ; telling him, if King James was K i ng of Scotland, 
lie was Icing of Kippen, so that it was reasonable he should share with 
his neighbour Icing in some of these loads so frequently carried that road. 
Tlio carrier representing this usage, and telling the story as Arnpryor 
Kjioke it, to some of the king’s servants, it came at length to his majesty’s 
rs, who, shortly thereafter, with a few attendants, came to visit his 
neighbour king, who was, in the meantime, at dinner. King James 
-laving sent a servant to demand access, was denied the same by a taU 
fellow with a battle -axe, w'ho stood porter at the gate, telling him there 
could be no access till dinner wms over. This answer not satisfying thc 
king, he sent to demand access a second time ; upon which he was desired 
by the porter to desist, othemdse he would find cause to repent his rude- 
ness. His majesty finding tliis method would not do, desired the porter 
to tell his master that the good man of Ballangeich desired to speak with 
the King of luppen. The porter telling Arnpryor so much, he, in all 
humble manner, came and received tlm king, and having entertained 
him with much sumptuousness and jollity, became so agreeable to 
James, that he allowed him to take so much of any provision he 
carrying that road as he had occasion for ; and, seeing he made ^ ms 
visit, desired Arnpiyor in a few days to return him a second at Stirling, 
which he performed, and continued in very much favour with the Jnng, 
always thereafter being termed King of Kippen while he lived. 

AN ECCENTHIC TOimiST. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, of Ycwhall, in Oxfordshire, died at ITalvern 
n 1790. He succeeded Iiis gi’andfather, Sir Jolm, 1740, Jus la eh 
Hildebrand, having died in 1739. He was a very extinorama^ 
character. As a general scholar, he was exceeded by few ; • 

ledge of the Hebrew language he scarcely had an equal. In ttie 
part of his life, one custom which he constantly followed was - 

markable. As soon as the roads became pretty good, and the tine wearne 
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begau to set in, Ms man was ordered to pack-up a few tMngs in a port- 
manteau, and with these Ms master and himself set off, without Ivnoudng 
wMther they were going. When it drew towards evening, they enquired 
at the first village they saw, wdicthcr the great man in it was a lovej^ ' k 
hooks, and had a fine library. If the answer wws in the negative, | I 
went on farther ; if in the affirmative, Sir Hfidehrand sent his eomiL..-^ 
ments, that he was come to see Mm ; and there he used to stay till time 
or cmiosity iuduced Mm to move elsewhere. In tMs manner Sir Hilde- 
brand had, very early, passed throngh the greatest part of England, 
ivithout scarcely ever sleepingataninn, unless where the tmvn or village 
did not afford one person in it civilized enough to he glad to see a gentle- 
man and a scholar. 

mimiKa a mayoji. 


On the right of the road leading towards Caergmle, and about a mile 
from Mold, is an old sti’uctm’e, wMch presents a singular specimen of 
the style of domestic arcMtectiu'e during the ages of lawless violence in 
which it was erected : it consists of an ancient square tower of three 
stories, and appears to have been designed as a place of fortified habi- 
tation. During the wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, it 
was inhabited by Reinallt ab Grufiydd ab Bledd^m, who was constantly 
engaged in feuds with the citizens of Chester. In 1495, a considerable 
number.of the latter came to Mold fair, and a fray arising between the 
hostile parties, great slaughter ensued on both sides ; hut Keinallt, wlm^' - 
obtained the victoxy, took the majmr of Chester prisoner, and eonvejj 
Ixinx to his mansion, where he hung him on the staple in Ms great hcmi 
To avenge tMs afirout, a part}' of two hxmdred men was despatched , 
froxn Chester to seize BeinaUt, who, retiring from Ms house into the '( 
adjoining woods, permitted a few of them to enter the huilMng, when, I 
vusMng from his concealment, he blocked up the door, and, setting fii’e 
to the house, destroyed them in the flames ; he then attacked the re- 
mainder, whom he pursued ufith great slaughter ; and such as escaped 
the snprd were drowned in attempting to regain their homes. The staple 
on which the maj'or was hung still remains fixed on the ceiling of toe 
lower apartment. 


AFFJECTJON m A DUMB WOMAN. 

_ Mary, Countess of Orluiey, was both deaf and dumb ; she was maiTicM 
111 the year 1758, by signs. Shortly after the bu'to of her first child, 
the nurse, with considerable astonisbment, saw the mother cautiously 
approach the cradle in which the infant was sleeping, evidently Ml of 
some deep design. The Countess, having perfectly assured herself toafi 
tiiG cililu rCcilly slept, raised tin iininGusG stonG slio Iiiid coucGtil^ 

under her shawl, and, to toe horror of the ninse, (who was an Irisl 
u Oman, and like all persons of the lower oxdex's in her country anc' 
indeed in most countries, was fully impressed unto an idea of the peeu- 
har cunning and malignity of “dumbies,”) lifted it udth an apparent 
intent to fimg it down vehemently. Before tlie nurse could interpose, 
toe Coimtess had flung the stone, -not, however, as the servant had ap- 
prehended, at the child, but on the floor, where, of course, it made a 
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great noise. The child immediately a%vohe, and cried. Tlic Countess, 
•W’ho had looked with matenial cagcrne.ss to the result of licr c.tperimcnt, 
fell on her knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered that her 
^ xhild possessed the sense which was wanting in hcr.self. Slie cxiiihited 
• 'on many other occasions similar proofs of intelligence, hut none .•-o 
'interesting. 

TIIK TERILS OF IX%'FXXOn.S. 

The dangers which inventors have frequently to encounter are ■sxrj’ 
great. Among many instances wc may mention the follondng : — 

Mr. Day perished in a diving hell, or diving boat of his own construc- 
tion, at Plymouth, in June, 1774, in which lie was to have continued for 
a wager, twelve hours, one hundred feet deep in water, and proh.alily, 
perished from his not possessing all the hydrostatic Icnowlcdgc that was 
necessarj". lili’. Spalding was professionally ingenious in the art of con- 
structing and managing the dning hell, he had practised the husiness 
many years ivith success. lie went domi, accompanied hy one of his 
j'oung men, twice to view the wreck of^thc Imperial East Indiaman, 
at Ivish Hank, in Ireland ; on descemling 'the third time, in June, 17So, 
they remained about an hour under water, and had two barrels of air 
sent down to them, hut on the .signals from below not being repeated, 
after a certain time, tliey were drawn up by their assistants, and both 
. -.-^iound dead in the beU. 

nurnr.ny. 

■ The triumpliant e.vposurc and punishments of corrupt bribe-taker.s on 
a grand scale belongs to the close of the seventeenth ecntnr}'. In 109.7 
.Sir John Trevor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was compelled 
to put the question himself tliat he should bo e.vpellcd. A bill for 
securing the right application to poor orphans of freemen of London of 
funds belonging to them could not be carried nvithout purcha.'-ing th.e 
support of inllucntial members and of the .Speaker hhnself, at a bribe for 
the latter of 1,000 gi.iincas ! 

Sir Tliomas Cook, the governor of the East India Comp.iny, paid 
£107,000 in one year' for bribes to members of the House, of which Sir 
liasil Fircbracc took for his share £40,000. Corruption was nnivcr.'al, 
tliereforo deemed venial, 

, EEGAii-SKi) G.vxrni.ncG. 

The following .statement showsthe extent to which loticrie.s enCiV.irac^d 
,a spirit of gambling among the people, and wc may hence njiprcc’.at',- the 
/ouudness of the policy wliieli dictated their suiipresrion 
'\f The J'ost Boil of December 27, says:— "'We arc infonned th.at tiie 1 r.r- 
'■'liamentarv Lottery will be fi.\cd in this manner :—l,70.00f,t t!cd;<-‘.5 •■■r.n 
be dehvered out at 10/. each ticket, making in all the sum of 
sterling; the princiji.al whereof is to be sunk, tlio I’arhamt.'.t .'...op u.g 
nine per cent, interest for the whole during the term of years, wm.pis 
interest is to be dituded a.s follows: 3,7oO tickets will be 
1 COO/, to 61, per annum during the .=nid ,12 rears ; all the- oMcr tv 

be blanks, so that tliere -will be 39 of ihtso to one vniv, but tmu 
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eaeli blank ticket will be entitled to foiu-teen slings a yearfortbe 
term of 32 years, wbicb is better than an annuity tor kte at ten per 
S OTer and above, tbe cbance of getting^a prize.” Sucb was tbe 
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eao-erness of tbe piibbek in subscribing to tbe above profitable scbeme, 

OTI/^ +1,0 Ploi’l'c: Wf>rfi foilTirl m- W 


Gao*eriiess oi me uuuxiui^. xu. ~ v,, n t • 

that Mercers’-baU was Hterally crowded, and tbe Clerks were fo^d. m- 
comnetent to receive tbe influx of names. 600,000Z. was subscribed • 
January 21 ; and on tbe 28tb of February, tbe sum of 1,500,000/. was 

completed. 

ONE OF THE EFFECTS OF MANDFACItfEES. 

How greatly does tbe introduction of a manufactumg establisbment 
into a town where none previously existedj alter its wiiole character and 
condition! ^ 

It is said that tbe burgb of Lanark was, till very recent times, so poor 
that the single butcher of tbe town, who also exercised tbe calbng of a 
weaver, in order to fill up bis spare time, would never yentui’e upon tbe 
speculation of Idlling a sheep till every part of tbe animal was ordered 
beforehand. When he felt disposed to engage in sucb an enterpnse, be 
usually prevailed upon tbe minister,, tbe provost, and tbe town-council, 
to take shares ; but when no person came forward to bespeak tbe fourth 
Qiiarter, tbe sheep received a respite till better times should cast up, 
Tiie bellman or shelhjinan, as be is there called, used often to go through 
tbe streets of Lanark with advertisements such as are embodied in the- 
following popular rhyme : — 

“ Bell-oU-eU! 

There’s a fat sheep to kill ! 

A leg for the provost, 

Another for the priest. 

The bailies and deacons, 

, They’ll tak the neist ; 

And if the fourth leg we coimot sell, 

The sheep it maun leeve and gae back to the hill !” 




FATES BE FOIES GEAS. 

Strasbourg is tbe great market for de foies gras, made, as it is 
Icnown, of the livers of geese. These poor creatures are shut up in coops, 
so narrow they cannot turn round in them, and then stuffed twice a day 
■with Indian corn, to enlarge their livers, which have been Icnown to 
swell till they reached tbe enormous weight of two pounds and a half. 
Garlick, steeped in water, is given them, to increase then' appetites. 
This invention is worthy of tbe French nation, where cooks are great as 
nobles. 

IKSCEIPTION IN CONWAT CHUECH. 


Here lyetb tbe body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, gentleman^ 
(who was the forty-first child of bis father, "Wm. Hookes, Esg., bv 
Alice, his wife,) tbe father of twenty-seven children, who died the 27t1i 
day of March, 1637, 

1)E0FFING-WE1ES. 


If you jomney tlumigh Yorkshire, be sure to stop opposite the mins of 
Knaresborough *Castle, because, on the south-west bank of the river Nidd. 
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j you ■will observe the petrifj-ing spring of Kuaresborough, — the celebrated 
/ dropping-well — where the peasants and the needy crowd to make their 

,-humble fortunes by aftei’wards retailing small sprigs of trees, such as 
elder or ash, or "pieces of the elegant geranium, the udld angelica, or 
/ ^^he lovely -violet, trumed into “ obdurate stone.” 

V. Every spring docs not possess the peti’ifjing properties of tba': if 



, , iKnaresboroiigh ; but there are, doubtless, many dropping- wells disti'i- 

Wbuted over the earth’s crust; and some of these are well kno-wn to 


and delicate sprigs of moss surrounding them, and even the fibres of 
wool turned into stone, aye, and delicate flowers. Whence is this extra- 
ordinary power ? Erom the soil over which the waters flow ! The Itopid 
streams absorb the silicious particles, and deposit them in the intimate 
stnicture of the materials submitted to the action of tlie vraters ; and 
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tliiis we find tlie materials of whicli tlie eartli’s crust is composed, always 

undergoing a change. , „ , . x ^ „ 

Twenty gallons are poxii’cd forth every mmute uom the top ot the-. 
Knaresborough cliff, and the beauty of the scene can only he appreciated 
by those who have stood upon the margin of those “ stony waters ancl^ 
beheld the crystal fiuid descend from above vdth metallic fall. 

CHINESE WOHY BAXES. 

ISTothing can afford a greater proof of the patience and perseverance, as 
well as of the taste of a Chinese handicraftsman, than one of these elegant 
baubles, each hall being exquisitely cai'ved, and no two alilce in pattern. 
Each of the balls rolls freely within that which encloses it, and is visible 
through apertui-es ; so that however many there be, the beauties of each 
can be examined, and the number of the wiiole coimted. Much time is 
spent upon the carving of these toys, for the cleverest artistwiU employ a 
wiiole month in the execution ol‘ each separate hall ; consequently the 
laboui- of two years is not unfrequently bestowed on the production of 
a single toy, wiiich is formed out of a solid globe of ivory, and has no 
junction in any part. The outside of this globe is fii-st carved in some 
very open pattern, and is then carefully cut with a sharp, fine insti'u- 
aient, through the openings, till a complete coating is detached from the 
solid part inside, as the peel of an orange might be loosened witli a scoon 
from the fruit, without being taken off. One hollow hall is thus formed, y 
with a solid one inside of it. The surface of the inner ball is then carveclr'' 
through the interstices of the outer one, and when finished, is suhjceted\'' 
to the same operation as the first ; and thus a second hollow haU is pro- 
duced, still with a solid one of smaller dimensions inside. This process 
is repeated again and again, the difficulties increasing as the work pro- 
ceeds, till at length only a small ball, of the size of a marble, is left in 
the centre, which is also ornamented with figimes put upon it, and then 
the ingenious hut useless bauble is complete. This process is said to ho 
performed under water. 


CBEDHEITY OE THE ANCIENTS, 

The credulity of even the learned men in the early ages may he judged 
of by the following facts : — 

Marcus Varro wiiteth, that there was a town in Spain undermined 
with rabbits ; another lilxewise in Thessaly by moles or molewffiarps. In 
Africa the people were compelled by locusts to leave their habitations ; 
and out of Gyaros, an island, one of the Cyclades, the islanders were 
forced by rats and mice to fly away; moreover in Italy the city of 



scorpions; and if it be true that Theophrastus reporteth,'^ the Tre- 
riens were chased away by certain wmms called soolopemfres. Annius 
WTites, that an ancient city situate near the Yolscian Lake, and 
called Contenehra, was in times past overthi’own by pismires, 
and that the place is thereupon vulgarly called to this day, the Camp of 
Ants. In Media, saith Diodorus Siculus, there wms such an infinite 
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numter of sparro’R's that oat up and devom-ed the seed 'which was cast 
into the ground, so that men were constrained to depart from their old 
liabitations, and remove to other places, 

CLOCK VRESENTEJ) TO CHAELEJIAGNE, 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charlemagne in t!ie 
year 807, hy the famous eastern caliph, Haroun al Easchid, which was 
evidently furnished with some kind of wheelwork, although the moving 
power appears to have been produced by the fall of water. This clock 
was a rafiier wonderful affair, and excited a great deal of attention at 
the French court. In the dial of it were t^velve smaE doors forming the 
divisions for the hours, each door opened at the horm marked hy the 
index, and let out small brass baUs, which, falling on a bell, struck the 
hours — a great novelty at that time. The doors continued open until the 
ho\rp of twelve, when twelve figures representing Icnights on horseback 
came ont and paraded roimd the dial plate. 


EEMAEKABLE EVENTS, INVENTIONS, &C. 

Meninon, the Egyptian, invents the letters, in the year 1822, before 
Christ. 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 valuable boobs, burnt 
by accident, B. C. 52. 

.,>Silli first brought from India, 274: the manufactory of it introduced 
.rato Europe by some monks, 551 ; fii’st worn by the clergy in England, 
' !iK 1534, 

* Glass invented in England by Benalt, a monk, A, C. 400. 

The University of Cambridge founded A. C. 915, 

Paper made of cotton rags was in use, 1000 ; that of linen rags in 
1170: the manufactory introduced into England, at Hartford, 1588. 

Musical notes invented, 1070. 

Justices of the Peace fii'st appointed in England in 1076. ^ * 

Doomsday-book began to be compiled by order of William, fr’om a 
survey of all the estates in England (and finished in 1086), 1080, 

Glass windows began to be used in private houses in England in 1180. 

Surnames now began to be used, first among the nobility, in 1200. 

The houses of London and other cities in England, France, and Ger- 
many, still thatched with straw in 1233. 

E’allow candles so great a luxury, ^that splinters of wood were used 
for lights, 1 298. 

Wine sold by apothecaries as a cordial, 1298. 

Gunpowder and guns first invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologn, 
. U540 ; Edwai'd 3rd nadfoiu' pieces of cannon, winch contributed to gain 
^^in the battle of Cressy, 1346 ; bombs and mortars were mventea in 
^Vhe same year. 

Cards invented in Eranee for the king’s amusement in 1391, 

Windsor Castle built by Edward 3rd, 1386. 

Guildhall, Londou, built 1410. _ .... 

About 1430, Laru’entius, of Haarlem, invented the art ci Printing, 
which he practised with separate wooden types. Guttenbuxg afterward* 

10 • 
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mvented cut metal tj’pes : but tbc art was carried to perfection by Peter 
Scboeffer, wbo invented tbe mode of casting the types in matrices. Fre- 
derick CorseUis began to print at Oxford, in 1468, -witli wooden t 3 *pes ; 
but it was William Caxton who introduced into England the art of print- 
ing mth fusile types, in 1474. 

Shillings first coined in England, 1505. 

Silk stocldngs first worn by the French King, 1543 ; first worn in Eng- 
land by Q,ueen Elizabeth in 1561. * 

Tobacco fii’st brought from Yirginia into England, 1583. 

Watches first brought into England from Gemany, in 1597. 

Regular Posts established fi-om London to Scotland, Ireland, &c., 1635, 

The Plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 persons, 1665. 

The great fire of London began, September 2ud, and continued three 
days, in which were destroyed 13,000 houses, and 400 sti-eets, 1666. 

Tea first used in England, 1666. 

The Habeas Corpus act passed, 1678. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pcnsylvania, 

1680. i a J 5 

Bank of England established by King WiUiain 1693. 

The first public Lottery was di*awn same year. 

The fibi’st British Parliament, 1707. 

The Cathedral Chm-ch of St. Paid, London, rebuilt by Sm du-istoplier 
Wren, in 37 years,, at one million expense, by a duty on coals, 1710. \ 

Westminster Bridge, consisting of 15 arches, begun 1738, finished' 
in 1/50, at the expense of 389,000/., defrayed by parliament. 

Commodore Anson returns from his voyage round the Avorld, 1774. 

The British Museiun erected at Montagu House, 1753. 

149 Englishmen are confined in the black-hole at Calcutta, in the 
liitist XhuioSj by older of ilie und 123 foxmcl docid next moriiint** 

. 1755. 


lEGENDS AilOXG SAVAGE KATIOXS. 

_ It IS curious to note how savages endeavoiu’ to account for the i^rodi- 
gies of nature In the island of Samoa, one of the Sandvich group, 
there IS the following legend. . b 

god of earthquakes, who was deemed to possess great 
power, but has, according to the Samoans, lost much of it. The wav in 
Avhich they say this occurred is as follows One Talao-o, who pos< 5 essed'‘'i 
cnarm capaWe of causmg the earth to divide, comin°g t^a 
spot, cried, Roek, divide 1 I am Talago ; come to work !’' The earth 
separatmg at his command, he went dSwn to cultivate Ms taro patch 
His son, whose name was Tiitii, became acquainted with the chaim liul 
watching his father, _saw him descend, aid the earth close afte? Mm 

^ open, but on repeating the words and stamn- 
separated, and he descended. Being^a 
bustle, notwithstanding the 

hen asked, ^ Who is Mafuie, that I should be afraid of him?” Ob- 
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Eerving smoke at a distance, he inquu’ed the cause of it. Talago said, 
“ It is Mafuie heating his ctcq.” Tiitii determined to go and see, not- 
.•unthstanding all the persuasions of his father, and met. Mafuie, rrho 
inquired who he was, “ Axe you a planter of taro, a hinlder, or a 
tudster of ropes P” “ I am a twister of ropes,” said Tiitii ; ‘ ‘ give me your 
-arm, and I shall show you.” So, ta^g the arm of Mafuie, he twisted 
it off in a moment. Such a practical illustration of his powers soon 
made Mafuie cry out, “ Na ha ola, na fia ola !” — desire to live, I 
desire to live ! Tiitii then took pity upon him, and let him go. The 
natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, “ Thanlcs that Mafuie has 
hut one arm ! if he had two, he would shake the earth to pieces.” 

oniGix OF rms wonn ladt. 

It was the custom dt the time of the Plantagenets, and previously, for 
ladies of distinction and wealth regularly to disteihute money or food to 
the poor. The title of lathj, is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and . 
literally signifies giver of bread. The purse, with similar meaning, was 
named as a receptacle for ahns, and not as an invention for the preser- 
vation of monej'. 

ANECDOTES EfT SEEMONS. 

The fashion which once prevailed of introducing historical anecdotes 
/into addresses from tho pmpit, is illustrated by the foUoudug extract 
^from a sermon hy the Martyr Bishop Kidley : — 

I !> . Cambyses was a great emperor, such another as our moster is ; he 
had many lord-deputies, lord-presidents, and lieutenants under him 
It is a great w'hile ago since I read the history. It chanced he had 
under him, in one of his dominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of 
rich men ; he followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
hand-maker in his office, to make his son a great man; as the old saying 
is, “ Happy is the clxild whose father goeth to the deEuI.” The ery of 
the poor wddow camo to the emperor’s ear, and caused him to flay the 
judge quick, and laid his skin in his chair of judgment, that all judges 
that should give judgment aftci-ward should sit in the same skin. 
Sui'ely it was a goodly sign, a goodly monument, the sign of the judge’s 
Bkin ; I pray God we may once see the sign of the skin in England. 

STATE OF lONDON IK 1756, 

The state of the police regulations in the metropolis at the above date, 
is' exhibited in the foBovring extract from an old magazine 
, At one o’clock this morning (Oct. 4, 1756), the Hon. Captain Brudenel 
v iwas stopped in his chair, just as it entered Berkeley-sqnare, from the 
^-Hay-hiil, hy two fellows -with pistols, who demanded his money ; he gave 
'■ them five-sixpences, teUmg them he had no more, which ha-dng taken, 
they immediately made off. The captain then put his pui’se and watch 
under the cushion, got out, drew Hs sword, and being followed hy one 
of the chairmen with his pole, and the watchman, pursued them up_ the 
hill, where the Hon. Captain West, who was walking, having jomed 
them, one of the fellows haying got off, they followed the other into 
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Albemaiie-mews, 'wliere finding Mniself closely beset, lio drew a pistol, 
and presented it, upon wMcb. tbe captain made a limgo at him, and ran 
him through the body. The fellow at the same time fired his pistol, x 
which, the captain being stiU stooping, went over Ms head and shot the y 
watclunan through the lungs ; at the instant the pistol was discharged, C 
while the fellow’s arm was extended, the chairman sti'uck it with Ms pels' '•> 
and broke it ; he was then seized and carried with the watchman to the 
round-house in Dover-street, where Mr. Bromfield and lli'. Gataker, two 
eminent surgeons, came ; but the captain would not sufter the villain to 
be di’essed, till he discovered who he and his confederates were ; when he 
acknowledged they were both grenadiers in Lord Howe’s company. The 
poor watcMnan died in half an hour after he was shot ; and the soldier 
was so disabled by his wound that he was carried in a chair to Justice 
Fielding, who sent him to Hew Prison, where he died.” 


PEOM A HAKDMXL OE BAHTHOLOMEW PAIR m 1700. 

The following extract is worth notice, inasmuch as it shows that in the 
matter of amusement, the tastes of the lower orders of the present day 
ai-e not much improved since the last centmy : — 

“ You will see a wondeiTul girl of ten years of age, who walks baek- 
wpds up the sloping rope driving a wheelbarrow behind her ; also you 
will see the great Italian Master, who not only passes all that lias yet 
been seen upon the low rope, but he dances without a pole upont%<'"' 
head of a mast as Mgh as the booth uill permit, and afterwards standHb' - 
upon _Ms head on the same. You will be also entertained with the meny > 
conceits of an Italian scaramouch, who dances on the rope with two 
children and a dog in a wheelbarrow, and a duck on Ms head.” 

PASSAGE THROUGH THE ISTHMUS OE EANjAMA SUGGESTED THREE 
HUNDRED VEARS AGO. 

Ancient Glohe.—lp. the Tmvn Library (iStadt Bihliotheh ) of Hurem- 
berg is preserved an iatoresting globe made by Joba Scboner, professor 
of mathematics in the Gymnasium there, a.d. 1520. It is verj' re- 
markablethat the passage tMough the, Isthmus of Panama, so much 
sought after in later times, is, on this old globe, carefully delineated. 


HEIGHT OE MOUNT,AINS. 

1 perpend-icular height of Snoivdon is, by late admeasurements, 
1,190 juifis above the level of the sea. TMs makes it, according to 
1 ennant, 240 yards higher than Cader Idiis. Some state mernside, in 

I mountain in South Britain, and more thou 

4,000 feet. HelveUyn is 3,324 feet, Ben Lomond 3,262. Mont BlanV. /' 
rises 15,680 feet ; the American Chimborazo is 20,909 feet, the hi"-he^S 
ground ever trodden by man ; and the mountains of TMbet above 25,o6a''‘- 
feet, the Mghest at present known. 


INIEODUCTIOK OP THE WEEPING WXLIiOW INTO ENGLAND. 

The SaUx Bahjlonka, that is the Willow of Babylon, or our English 
keeping Willow, is a native of the Levant, the eW of Pm<sin; S 
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other places in the East, The maimer of its introduction into Eno-land 
is curious ; the account is as foliou's : Pope, the celebrated poet, havinf? 
. received a present of Turkey figs, observed a twig of the basket, in which 
they were packed, putting out a shoot. The twig he planted in his ''•ar- 
den ; it soon hecame a fine tree, and from this stock, all our w'eoping 
tVillow’s have descended. This species of Willow is generally planted 
by a still pool, to which it is a beautiful appropriate ornament ; and 
w’hen in misty weather, drops of water are seen distilling from the ex- 
tremities of its branches, nothing can be more descriptive than tlie title 
it has obtained of the tveeping Willow. 

TINE FOR INSTOTDra A KING, 

The use of gold and silver was not unknown to the Welsh in 842, 
when their laws were collected. The man who dared to insult the King 
of Aberfraw% was to pay (besides certain eow’s and a silver rod) a cu}p 
which w'ould hold as much wine as his majesty could swallow at a 
draught ; its cover was to he as broad as the Icing’s face ; and the whole 
as thick as a goose’s egg, or a ploughman’s thumb-nail. 


CAEZeONAnES. 


This species of great gun, so much used on board of ships, is genc- 
roljy accounted a modern invention, talcing its name from the Cnrron 


\ 


jj' ohdzy wheie they were made. In the patent office, however, will be 
; -ad a notice dated September, 1727, to the foUowdng efleet : “ That 
'as Majesty was pleased to grant to Henry Brown, Esquire, a patent for 
Abe sole use and benefit of his new invention of making cannon and 
great guns, both in iron and brass, which mil be much shorter and 
lighter, and with less powder -will cany farther than those of equal bore 
now in use, and which, it is said, will save great expense to the public.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE AT ELECTIONS. 

On the death of Sir James Lowfiber, his son William stood for the shin, 
of Cumberland, and entertained 3,650 gentlemen freeholders at a dinner, 
at wdiieh w'ere consumed 768 gallons of wine, 1,454 gallons of ale, and 
5,814 bottles of punch. Sir James appears to have been eccentric in some 
of liis habits, for after his decease £30,000 in banlc notes w'ore discovered 
in a closet, and £10,000 in the sleeve of an old coat. 

MARTIN LOTHEE’s TANKARD. 


This interesting volic of the great Ileformer is of ivoiw, very richly 
carved, and mounted in silver gilt. There aVe si.x medallions on its 
-^/suiTace, w'hich consist, however, of a repetition of two subjects. The 
^-zipper one represents the agony in the garden, and the Saviom- praying 
that the cup might pass from Him; the base represents the Lord’s 
Supper, the centre dish being the incarnation of the bread. This tan- 
kard, now' in the possession of Lord Londeshorough, was fonnerly in the 
collection of Elldngton of Birmingham, who had some copies of it 
made. On the lid, in old characters, is the following inscription — 
“ c. M, L,, MDXjrai.” This drjnliing a’csscI, wffiich, independent of its 
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artistic merit, was no doubt Mgbly valued as a mere Jiouseliold posses- 
sion, brings to mind many recollections of tlic life of biin who raised 
himself from a very lowly position to one' of great power and usefulness, 
Martin Luther, who was the son of John Letter or Lauthcr (wliieh 
name our Reformer afterwards changed to Luther) and Margaret Lin- 




aeuen, was Dorn xn the littlo toxvn of Islebern Rn, 
ber 10th, 1483 His father was a mhmi T on Rovew- 

princos, carls, nobles and minei. Luther died in 1546, and 

i-al of the miJeRfson in tbp number, attended the fune- 

i^elaiiethon delivered the funeral oratL?^ Islebern. On this occasion, 
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HOT CROSS BtmS. 


How strange the following reads from an old journal ! and how odd the 
state of things to give rise to such an intimation ! 

1793. 

Wednesday, 27th March. 

EOTAI, BUN HOUSE, CHELSEA, GOOD EEIDAT. 

No Cross Buns, 

Sirs. Hand respectfully informs her friends, and the public, that in 
consequence of the great concourse of people which assembled before 
her house at a very early hour, on the morning of Good Friday; by 
wliicli her neighboui's (with whom she has always lived in friendship and 
repute,) have been much alarmed and annoyed; it having also been 
intimated, that to encourage or countenance a tumultuous assembly at tliis 
particular period, might be attended with consequences more serious 
than have hitherto been apprehended ; desirous, therefore, of testifying 
her regard and obedience to those laws by which she is happily protected, 
she is determined, though much to her loss, not to sell Cross Btms on 
that day, to any person whatever ; but Chelsea Buns as usual. 

Mrs. Hand would be wanting in gratitude to a generous public, who, 
for more than fifty years past, have so warmly patronized and encouraged 
her shop, to omit so favoui’able an opportimity of oflering her sincere 
j '"nowledgments for their favours ; at the same time, to assiue them 
will, to the utmost of her power, endeavour to merit a continuance 
,^pf them. 

LOCUSTS. 


I 


The locusts are remarkable for the hieroglyphic that they bear upon 
the forehead. Their colour is green throughout the whole body,_ except- 
ing a little yellow rim that surrotmds their head, and which is lost I't 
the eyes. This insect has two upper wings, prettj'’ solid. They are green, 
like the rest of the bodj’’, except that there is in each a little white spot. 
The locust keeps them extended like great sails of a ship going before 
the wind. It has besides two other -mngs underneath the former, and 
which resemble a light transparent stuff pretty much like a cobweb, and 
which it makes use of in the manner of smack sails, that are along a 
vessel. But when the locust reposes herself, she does like a vessel that 
lies at anchor ; for she keeps-the second sails furled under the others. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S LAWS. 

The following extract from a very old book is truly cruious : — 

“ Gueene Elizabeth, in the xiiii and xviii yeres of hii- gracious rayne, 
bwo Actes were made for ydle vagrante and maisterlesse persons, that 
Jvsed to loyter, and would not worke, should for the first ofience haue a 
Hiole bui’ned through the gristle of one of his eares of an ynch compasse. 
And for the second offence committed therein, to he hanged. If these 
and such Ijdce lawes were executed iustlye, toeulye, and severelye (as tlmy 
ought to be,) without any respect of persons, favour, or friendshippe, this 
dung and filth of ydlenesse woulde easily be reiected and cast onto of 
thys Commonwealth, there woulde not be so many loytering ydle per- 
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sons, so many Enffians, Blaspliemers, Smnge-Buckelers, so many 
Drunkards, Tossepottes, Danncers, Bydlers, and Minsh'els, Dieo- 
players, and Maskers, Fencers, Tlieeves, Enterlude-players, Out- 
purses, Cosiners, Maisterlesse Seruantcs, Jugglers, lloges, sturclyo'^y^ 
Beggars, counterfaite Egyptians, &c., as tlicre arc, nor yet so manyc / 
Blagues to bee amongst vs as tbere are, if tbosc DungbiUes and iiltlie in— 
Commonweales were remooued, looked into, and cleanc caste outc, bj* 
the Industrie, paync, and traucll of those that arc settc in autlioritie, 
and bane gouernment.” — “ M Treatise against Dicing^ Daimcing, Vaine 
vlayes or Mnterluds. ” Bhclc Letter ; no date. 

THE iNVEjTTiOiSr or iri’ES. 

The honour of the invention of movable types has been disputed b}’’ 
two cities, Haarlem and Mentz. The claims of Haarlem rest cluoHy 
upon a statement of Hadi-icn Junius, who gave it upon the testimony o*f 
Cornelius, alleged to be a servant of LauTcnce Coster, for whom the in- 
vention is claimed. The claims of Mentz, wliieh appear to be more con- 
clusive, are in favour of Peter Schaeftei', the assistant and son-in-law of 
John Faust, better known as Dr, Faustns. The first edition of the 
Speculum Immanee salvationis was printed by Coster at Haarlem, aho\it 
the year 1440, and is one of the earnest productions of the press of which 
the printer is known. The celebrated Bible, commonly known ns the 

Mentz Bible, without date, is the fii-st important specimen of printinjg^ 

with moveable metal types. This was executed by Gutenberg and Faust^f 
or Fust, as it is sometimes spelt, between the years 1450 and- 145 x ' ' 
The secret of the method then becoming known, presses w'ere speedily '■ 
established in all parts of EiU'ope, so tliat before the year 1500 there 
were printing-offices in upwards of 220 different places in Austria, 
Bavaria, Bohemia, Calabria, the Cremonese, Denmaik, England, Flanders 
France, Franconia, Frioul, Geneva, Genoa, Germany, Holland, Himgary’ 
Italy, Lombardy, Mecldenburg, Moravia, Naples, the Palatinate, Pied- 
mont, Poland, Portugal, Home, Sardinia, Upper and Lower Saxony, 
Sicily, Silesia, Spain, Suabia, Sudtzerland, Thessalonica, Turke}’-, Tuscany - 
the Tyrol, Yenice, Yerona, Westphalia, Wurtemberg, &c. ’ 

This vast and rapid extension of the art, combined with the skill 
which the earlier printers displayed in it, seems to be totally incompatible 
with the date assigned to the invention, and it is more than probable 
that the art having been long practised in private xmder continued at- 
tempts at secrecy, it at length broke into publicity after it had abeadv 
attained a considerable degree of perfection. 

THE PHOTEHS AlfGHIHUS. ■ i 

It has been satisfactorily proved that the polj^us cannot see its prerV''^ 
but IS only awa.re of its presence by the actual agitation of the water V 
from its remaining altogether passive when a thin piece of glass is in- 
terposea between them. There are many Monads, wdiieh, without pos- 
sessing any trace ot an eye, are yet susceptible of light. An equallv 
oxtraordmpy phenomenon presents itself in the Proteus anguimis. 
ih}s singular animal is foimd in the subterranean lakes of the inter- 
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minatle stalactital caverns in tlie limestone range of the Carniolan 
Alps, where the author saw it. In appearance it is between a fish and 
^ -a lizard; it is of a fiesh-colour, and its respirator}^ organs, which are 
connected with limgs, so as to enable it to breathe above or below the 
_ water, form a red crest round the throat, like a cock’s comb. It has no 
’'eyes, but small points in the place of them, and light is so obnoxious to 
it, that it uses every efibrt to exclude it, by thrusting its head under 
stones. It is reported also to exist in Sicily, but is knovTi nowhere else. 

miMPEE. 

The jolly toper is so fond of the thing we call a htmijyer, that he 
troubles not himself about the name, and so long as the liquor is but 
fine and clear, cares not a farthing in how deep an obscurity the ety- 
mology is involved. The sober antiquarian, on the contrary, being 
prone to etymology, contemplates the spariding contents of a full glass 
with much less delight than he does the meaning, the occasion, and the 
original of the name. The common opinion is, that 
the bimjier took its name from the grace-ciij) ; our 
Eoman Catholic ancestors, say they, after their 
meals, always drinldng the Pope’s health in this 
form, au bon Pare. But there are great objections 
to this ; the Pope was not the don Pere, but the 
^ Saint Pere ; amongst the elder inhabitants of tliis 
Idngdom, the attribute of sanctity being in a_man- 
ner appropriated to the Pope of Rome, and Ms see. 

Again, the gi’ace-cup, which went round of course, 
after every repast, did not imply anything extraor- 
dinary, or a full glass. Drinking-glasses were not 
in use at the time here supposed, for the grace-cup 
was a large vessel, proportioned to the number of 
the society, wMch went round the table, the guests 
drinking out of one cup, one after another. 

COFPEE. 

From a nmnber of the “ Public Advo-fiser,” of May ‘,J to May ’id, 
1657, we have ‘ In Bartholomew-lane, on the back side of the Old 
Exchange, the drinlc called Coffee is advertised as to be sold in tlte 
morning, and at three of the dock in the afternoon. 

atrATXX EECEIPIS. 

The following Receipts are taken from a work entitled, “ P'cio 
) Curiosities in Art and Nature, or a Collection of the most valuable 
Secrets in all Arts and Sciences. Composed and Experimented by Sieur 
Lemery, Apothecary to the French Eing. London : John Ring, Little 
Britain. 1711.” 

To make one Wake or Sleep. — You must cut ofi" dexterously the head 
of a toad alive, and at once, and let it dry, in observing that one eye be 
shut, and the other open ; that which is found open makes one wake, 
and that shut causes sleep, by carrying it about one. 
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Preservative against the Phgne.-^^\^ tlirce or four g^’cat toads 
seven or einlit spiders, and as many scorpions, piit t^cm into a pot i\cU 
ntonn’d and let tliem lye some time; then add virgin-iyax, make ^ 
k-oo^d fire till aU become a liquor, then mingle tlicm all inth a spatula, 's . 
Ld make an ointment, and put it into a silver box well stopp d, the { , 

which carry about you, being well assiu-ed that wliile you carry it ahowc . 

YOU, YOU will nevei' he infected ivitli the plague. . , ,, , 

flf>lnQinnc whiAH I'lVAVnilGd AVlt'll 


con, you Wiii XU5Vt;JL UO XAXXV.UVV.V.,. M 1 MV 

' We give the above as indicating the delusions winch prevailed vuth 
vGsuect to certain nostrums as late as the yeai 1 < 11. 


EXECUTION OE GOYEllNOE IT.YLU IN 1802. 


As the following account, by a gentleman who vntuessed the scene, < . 
avoids aU disgusting details, ive give it as containing a description of 
some of the circumstances which attended the execution, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, of a criminal of the higher class. Tlio 
wretched man was hung for minder and barbarity : his victims were the 
men he had under his charge as Governor of the Island of Goree 

“ As we crossed the Press-yard, a cock crew ; and the solitary elanlcing 
of a restless chain was dreadfully horrible. 

“ Tlie prisoner entered. He was death’s counterfeit, tall, shrivelled, and 
pale ; and his soul shot so piercingly through the port-holes of his head 
that the first glance of him nearly petrified me. I said in my heart;i _ ^ 
putting my pencil in my pocket, God forbid that I should disturb th^. . 
last moments ! His hands were clasped, and he was truly penitent. 

After the yeoman had requested him to stand up, _‘he pinioned him,’ as ' 
the Newgate phrase is, and tied the cord ivith so little feeling that the 
governor, who had not given the wretch the accustomed fee, observed ‘ You 
have tied me very tight;’ upon which _ Dr. Ford, the chaplain, ordered 
him to slacken the cord, which he did, but not irithout muttering, 

‘ Thanlc 3 ''ou, sir,’ said the governor to the doctor: ‘it is of little moment.’ 

He then observed to the attendant, who had brought in an immense iron 
shovel-full of coals to throw on the fire, ‘ Ay, in one horn.' that will be a 
blazing fire,’ then turniag to the doctor, questioned liim : ‘ Do teU me, 
sir : I am informed I shall go down with great force ; is it so ?’ After 
the construction and action of the machine had been explained, the 
doctor questioned the governor as to what kind of men he had at Goree ; 
—‘Sir,’ he answered, ‘they sent me the very rifl’-raftV The poor 
soul then joined the doctor in prayer ; and never did I vdtness more 
contrition at any condemned sermon than he then evinced. 

‘ ‘ The shei'ift arrived, attended by his officers, to receive the prisoner ' 
from the keeper. A new hat was then partly flattened on Ids head, for,' / 
ovdng to Its being too small in the croum, it stood many inches too highy' 
beldnd. Asivewere crossing the Press Yard, the cbeadfiil execrations V 
of some oi the felons so shook his frame that he observed, the clock had ' 
struck ; and qidckening his paee,^ he soon airived at the room where the 
• ^vrilf was to give a receipt for Ms bodjq according to the usual custom. 
Owmg, however, to some informality in the wording of this receipt, he 
was not brought out as soon as the multitude expected ; and it was tins 
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delay whicli occasioned a partial exultation from those who betted as to 
a reprieve, and not from any pleasure in seeing Iiitti executed. 

“ After the execution, as soon as I was permitted to leave the prison, I 
found the Yeoman selling the rope with which the malefactor had been 
, suspended, at a shilling an inch ; and no sooner had I entered Newgate- 
■ -street, than a lath of a fellow, passed threescore years and ten, who had 
just arrived from the purlieus of Black Boy Alley, woe-begone as Borneo’s 
apothecary, exclaimed, ‘ Here is the identical rope at sixpence an inch.’ ” 

STAGE-COACH IH 1760. 

Ayscoiigh’s Nottingham Courant of this date, contained the following 
advertisement ; — The flying machines on steel springs set off from the 
Swan with Two Hecks Inn, Lad-lane, London, and from the Angel Inn 
in Sheffield, every Monday and Thursday morning at five o’clock, and 
lies the first night from London at the Angel Inn in Northampton, the 
second at the Blaekmoor’s Head Inn, Nottingham, and the third at 
Sheffield. Each passenger to pay \l. 17s., and to be allowed fourteen 
pounds of luggage. Performed (if God permit) by John Hanforth and 
Samuel Glanville. 

BLIND WORKMAN. 

A young man, in Greenock, of the name of Kid, who was blind 
from his infancy, finished the model of a sivty-fom’ gun ship, 
.Mf about five feet keel, planked from the keel, ivith carriages for the guns, 
(Hind every necessary material and appai’elling of a ship of that rate, with- 
' out any assistance whatever, or other instriunent than a small Icnife and 
hammer. 

SrOBTS OP THE LOMT3II CLASSES IN 1749. 

The following handbill is curious, on account of the light it sheds on 
what was considered attractive to the million a hundi’ed years ago : — 

'■'According to Laiu. September 22, 1749. On Wednesday next, the 
27th inst., will be run for by Asses (! !) in Tothill Fields, a purse of 
gold, not exceeding the value of Eifty Poimds. The first will be entitled 
to the gold ; the second to two pads ; the third to tliirteen pence half- 
penny ; the last to a halter fit for the neck of any ass in Europe. Each 
ass must be subject to the following articles : — 

“No person will be allowed to run but Taylors and Chimney-sioeopers-, 
the former to have a cabbage-leaf fixed in his hat, the latter a plumage 
of white feathers ; the one to use nothing but his yard-wand, and the 
other a brush. 

“No jockey-tricks will be allowed upon any consideration. 

“ No one to strike an ass but the rider, lest he thereby cause a roti’o- 
\grade motion, under a penalty of being ducked three times in the river. 

“No ass win be allowed to start above thirty years old, or under ten 
months, nor any that has won above the value of fiftj'' pounds. 

“ No ass to run that has been six months in training, particularly 
above stairs, lest the same accident happen to it that did to one nigh a 
town ten miles from London, and that for reasons well known to that 
place. 
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“Eaeli ass to pay sixpence entrance, tlu-ee farthings cf which 


are to be given to tiie old cleric of the race, for his due care and 
attendance. .... • v 

“ Every ass to cany weight for inches, if thought proper.” N 

Then follow a variety of sports, with “ an ordinary of projicr xictm'.i, ( 
particularly for the riders, if desired.” 

<< 7 ?)/» Inrls o'tt.n. f ill pvt? R 'I'nrp. rdi 


‘ Him, lads, run 1 iherds rare sjjort in Tothill Fields 


STATE COACH AT THE mOBOUATION OE EAiaiAIlEEXT EX IIHG. 


Kever was a greater assemblage of persons collected together than on 
lliis occasion: in the Parle andinParliament-sti’ectthere were atleast20, 000 
people, Bv the repau- of the state coach, which has undergone several 
material alterations since the damage it received at the opening of the 
last session, the king is now secluded from the sight. Hitherto, the 
ripper pannels of it had always been of glass, so that the multitude could 
see the long in aU dnections, through the front, thi-ough the sides, as 
well as through the rvindows in the doors : it has been newly glazed, 
and the whole of the carriage is lined with sheet copper, musket proof; 
between the crimson lining of the carriage is a wadding of fine wool, 
coated with buffalo skin, the nature of which is so close that no bullets 
can penetrate it. 

inSTOUICAl ANECDOTE. 


On the dollars, stiveis, &e., coined at the toum of Dordrecht in HoUanii'' 


v*v****.*«j WV-.1N..4.WJ WW., W. x/uruxcuuu ill HOiiauClX 

is the figure of a mikmaid sitting under her cow, which figure is also 

X--. 1 /rtt ® ( 


— ^ — II 

liibited in relievo on the water-gate of the place. The occasion was as 
follows : In the noble struggle of the United Provinces for theh liberties 


- ^ ^ * V , AVJL l/Xl^AX 

the Spaniards detached a body of forces from the main army, vith the 
view of surprising Dordrecht, Certain mihe-maids, belonging 


„ . ‘^''^'^nging to a rich 

farmer in the viemity of the town, perceived as they were going to milk 
some soldiers concealed imder the hedges. They had the presence of 
mind to pursue their occupation without any sjnnptoms of alarm. On 
their return home they informed their master of what they had seen, who 
gave information to the Burgomaster, and the sluices were let loose bv 
which great numbers of the Spaniards were drowned, and the expedition 
deieated. liie States ordered the farmer a handsome revenue for the loss 
he sustained by the overflowing of his lands, rewarded the women, and 
perpetuated the event in the manner described. 


TOJIB OP JOHN BTJNYAN. 

‘‘ Pflgrim’s Progress,” “ that wonderful book,” 
^ites Ml-. Macaula,y, “ which, while it obtains admii-ation from the most ' 
fostidious critics, IS loved by those who are too simple to admire S f 
W e can remember our oivn delight on reading, for the first time, the prU 
Clous volume. was m the days of our childhood, when ^ Im-e 

a that was 

seate is as Mows :-<• Ms; jJC 
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Process,’ ob. 12 Aust. 1688, ffit. 60.” Formerly there -^ere also tlic fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“ ilie Pilgrim’s Progress now is finished, 

^ And death has laid him in his earthly hed.” 

Bunhill Fields hurying-gronnd was opened as a snbm’oan cemeteiy in 
^^65, in tbe time of tibe great plague, and was a faToniite burying-place 
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with tbe Dissenters. Here are buried Daniel Defoe; Dr. Isaac li'atts , 
,, -J oseph Eitson tbe antiquary ; Dr. Thomas Goodwin, the chaplain who at 
■if tended Cromwell’s death-bed ; George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 
the mother of John Wesley ; Lieut.-General Fleetwood, son-in-law oi 
Oliver Cromwell; ’Thomas Stothard, E.A., and other eminent men. 

SPIDEES FOim OF MUSIC. 

Spiders hear with great acuteness, and it is affirmed that they me 
attracted by music. Disjonval relates the instance of a spider u men 
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used to place itself on the ceiling of a room oyer the spot vehere 
a lady played the harp, and 'which followed her if she removed to 
another part; and he also saystnat the celebrated violinist BerthomeK^, 
when a hoy, saw a spider habitnallj’’ approach him as soon as he began^ 
to play, and which eventually became so familiar that it would fix itself! w 
on his desk, and on his arm. Bettina noticed the same efihet with'^T 
guitar, on a spider which accidentally crossed over it as she was playing. 

BEEAEPASTING ETUX IK 1745. 

This quaint announcement, in a handbill of the time, shows how cheaply 
those who lived a century or so past could enjoy subiu’ban pleasures in 
merrie Islington : — 

“ This is to give notice to all Ladies and Gentlemen, at Spencer’s 
original Brealefasting-Hut, between Sir Hugh Middleton’s Head and St. 
•John Street Koad, by the Hew River side, fronting Sadler’s Wells, may 
be had every morning, except Simdays, fine tea, sugar, bread, butter, 
and milk, at fourpence per head ; colfee at threepence a dish. And in 
the .afternooUj tea, sugar, and milk, at thi'cepence per head, udth good 
attendance. Coaches may come up to the farthest garden-door next to 
the bridge in St. John Street Road, near Sadler’s Wells hack gate. — 
Note, Ladies, &e., are desired to take notice that there is another person 
set up in opposition to me, the next door, which is a brick-house, and 
faces the little gate by the Sir Hugh Middleton’s, and therefore mistaksn-^ - 
for mine ; hut mine is the little hoarded 2 ‘>hco by the river side, and 
backdoor faces the same as usual ; for { 

I ant not dead, I am not gone, No passage to mv but I have, 

Nor liquors do I sell ; The river runs before ; 

But, as at first, I still go on, Therefore your care I kuniblv cKivc, 

LadieSj to use you well. Pray don’ t mistake my door. 

“ Yom-s to serve, S. SraxcEii.” 


SEOKTANEOUS COJIBTJSIIOK. 

InLei'plfe’s Journal de Medicine, is an account of a veiy fat woman 
twenty-eight years of age, who was found on fire in her chamber, where 
nothing else was burning. The neighboius heard a noise of somethin^- 
like fr-jungi and when the body was removed it left a layer of black 
grease* Tile doctor conceives that the combustion began in'the internal 
partSj and that the clothes were biumt secondarily. 


MOIIEEK SrAPP THE BOXE-SETTEE. 

She was the daughter of a mah named WalHs, a boiie-setter at Hill- . 
don, IJlts^'e, and sister to the celebrated “ Polly Peaehem,” who/ 
med the Di^e of Bolton. Hpon Bomo famih/ quarrel, SaRyWallisV / 
left her professional parent, and wandered up and doum the coufitiT iim/, 
miserable manner, calling herself “ Crazy RaRy,” and uui’suinp- 4 W 

perambulafrons, a com-se that fairly justified the W. iivingatlastat ' 

Epsom she succeeded m humbugging the worthy bumldtis of that place, 
so decidedly, that a subsenpfron was set on foot to keepheramono-iem - 
but her fame extending to the metropoHs, the dupes of London a mi- 
merous class then as well as now, thou^t it no trouble to ?en i^iRe? to 
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see tlie conjiu’or, till at length, she -was pleased to hless the afflicted of 
London ■nith her presence, and once a ireek drove to the Grecian Coffee-' 
^honse, in a coach and six ■with out-riders ! and all the appearance of 
^ nobility. It was in one of these journeys, passing through Kent-street, 
in the Borough, that being taken for a certain "woman of quality from 
*^f;he Electorate in German}-, a great moh followed and bestowed on her 
many hitter reproaches, till Madame, percei'ving some mistake, looked out 
of the ■window, and accosted them in this gentle manner, “ Confound 
you, do’nt you know me ? I am Mrs. Mapp, the hone-setter J” upon 
which, they instantly changed their rcmlings into loud huzzas. 

TWO CEKTiriCATES OF GKETXA-GEEEN aiAERIAGES AT DEFEEEEXT DATES. 

“ This is to sartfay all persons that my he consemid, that A B from 
the parish of C in the Count}' of D and E F fr’om the parish of G and in 
the coimt}' of H and both comes before me and declayred themseless both 
to be single persons, and now married by the form of the Eirk of Scot- 
land, and agreible to the Church of England, and girine ondre my hand, 
this 18‘’' day of March 1793.” 

“ Kingdom of Scotland 
“ County of Dumfries 
“ Parish of Gretna 

“ These are to certify, to aU whom it may eoneem, that John K. . . 

*:fromthe paiish of Chatham in the Counfy of Kent, and EosaH 

( from the Parish of St. Maries in the Count}- of Kottingham, being both here 
now present and haring declared to me that they are single persons, but 
hare now been manied conformable to the Laws of the Ch^nrch of Eng- 
land, and agreeable to the Kirk of Scotland. As witness our hands at 
Springfield this P** day of October 1822. 

“ MTtness "Witness me. 

Jane Kae Da-vid Lang. 

John Ainslie.” John K 

EosaH....” 

T TTE WOaiEN OF ENGLAND. 

The women here are generally more handsome than in other ifiaces,^ 
sufficiently endowed with natural beauties, -without the adffltion of 
adulterate sophistications. In an absolute woman, say the Italians, arc 
required the parts of a Dutch woman, from the girdle do"wn"wards ; of a 
French woman, from the girdle to the shoulders : orer which must be 
placed an English face. As their beauties, so also their prerogatives are 
^ ' greater tban any nation ; neither so servilely submissive as the French, 
nor so jealously guarded as the ItaEans ; hut keeping so true a decoram, 
' 'that as .England is termed the Pergatorie of Servants, and the Hell oi 
Horses, so is it aelcnowledged the Paradise of TFomen. And it is a 
common by- word amongst the Italians, that if there were a bridge hinlt 
across the narrow seas, all the women in Europe icoidd run vdo England. 
'I'or here they have the upper hand in the streets, the upper place at 
the table, the thirds of their husband’s estates, and their equal share of 
all lands ; pri^vileges "with which other women are not acquainted. They 
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were in high esteem in former times amongst foreign nations, for the mo- 
destie and gravitie of their conTersation ; hut of late so much addicted to 
the light garb of the French, that they have lost much of their ancient 
honour and reputation amongst knoAving and more sober men of _ foreign 
cWntries who before admired them. — Peter thy linh Cosmoyrajihtc, 1652, 


\ 




PKICES FOE SEATS AT COEONATIOXS, 


On consulting Stowe, Speed, and other antiquaries, it appears that the 
price of a good place at the coronation of 'William the Conqueror was a 
blank ; and probably the same at that of his son William Eufus. At that 
of Henry I._ it was a crocard, and at King Stephen’s and Henry the 
Second’s a At King Richard’s and E.ng J ohn’s, it was nfuskin ; 

and rose at Hemy the Third’s to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward I. 
the coins began to be more intelligible ; and we find that tor seeing his 
coronation a Q was given, 'or the half of aferliny, or farthing, which was, 
as now, the fourth part of a sterling, or penny. At the coronation of 
Edward II. it was a farthing ; and at that of Edward III. a halfpenny, 
which was very generally given. In the leign of Pdchard II. it Avas a 

S ’, and continued the same at that of Henry IV, But at that of 
f V. it was two pennies, or half of a grossus, or groat ; and the same 
at that of Hemy VI. and of Edward IV. ; nor do we find it raised at the 
coronation of Richard III. or that of Hemy VII. 

At that of Hemy VIII. it was the whole grossns, or groat, nor was\^- 
the price altered at those of Edward VI. and Queen Mary ; but at Queeni^ 
Eliz^eth’s it was a ieston, tester, or sixpence, At those of James I. ) 
and Charles I, a shilling was given ; which sum Avas advanced to half 
a cro^ at the coronations of Charles and James II. At King William’s 
and Queen Anne’s, it was a croAvn ; and at George the Fii'st’s the show 
was seen by many at the same price. 

At the coronation of George II. some gave half a guinea ; but at that 
0 ^ treoige III, and Queen Charlotte, anno 1761, curiosity seems to haA'e 
risen to an amazing height. On this occasion the price given for single 
scats were almost inerecuble ; in some houses ten guineas, and in ordinarv 
houses five piineas. Great and iiniversal anxiety prcAmiled to see this 
grand spectacle, from the reflection how improbable it Avas that manv 
ever have an opportunity of Aritnessing the like 
t-lS n instance of tins extreme anxiety, it is confidently related, 

that a gentleman was prevailed on to take a room for his lady, at the 

price of one hundi-ed and forty guineas j but the appointment of the 
solemmtv of tbo onro-ntiGnT. oi uic 



/ 


should bring on her labour wbou if 
might be impossible for her to be removed without endangering her life. 


ANCIENT •HOUSE AT BLACKWAEIr-SAlD TO BE THE RESIDENCE OF 
Sin WAiTEE EAXEIGH. 
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At the present time a tavcni has been hnilt hctn'cen tins house and the 
river. Formerly, however, there wns, no doubt, a trimmed gai’den and 
terrace towards the Thames, from w'hieh the inliabitants may have watched 
the progress of Q,ueen Elizabetli from the Tower to her palace atiA 
Greenwich. ^ _ ( 

It is singular to notice the fashion of these old houses, arising from 
value of space "within walled tonms ; each lioor projects over the other, so 
that the upper apartments have more room than the lower. "Wliile, in an 
artistic point of ^dew, we cannot help regretting the disappearance of the 
venerable and quaint gables, for sanitary and other reasons wo must be 
■jontent rvith the change. 


AMBASSADOES— WHY HELD BY THE ARMS ATT THE Ol’TOATAN COTTET. 

A deiwise addressed Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, 1495, for alms, 
and while the charitable Sultan searched for Iris monej', the treacherous 
beggar wounded liim with a dagger, and was instantly slain by the 
royal attendants. This incident is rendered memorable by its having 
occasioned the ungracious restraint under which even the ambassadors 
of Christian powers were subject to in former times rvhen they I’ceeivcd 
an audience from the Ottoman Emperor. 

They were held by the arms by two attendants, wfren they approached 
the throne, nor were their arms loosed till they had quitted the luesence. 

TRAVELLING IN 1760. 


.1ourrf& j 


The nobility and gentiy w^cre accustomed to make their long jourtfa. j 
in ponderous family-carriages, draAvn by four horses. These vehicled 
would be laden at the top -with an array of trunks and boxes, while 
perhaps six or seven persons, with a lapdog, would be stowed within. 
The danger of famine on the road was averted by a travelling larder of 
baskets of various condiments; the risk of thii-st would be provided 
against by bottles of usquebaugh, black cherry-brandy, cinnamon-water, 
sack, port, or strong beer : while the convoy would be protected by a 
basket-hilted sword, an old blunderbuss, and a bag of buUets and a gi4at 
iiorn of gunpowder. 

OLD ST. BAtTL’g. 

cathedral was a tower of stone, in height from the ground 
-60 feet, on which was a spire of wood, covered -with lead, 274 feet high, 
In the tower was a celebrated peal of bells ; and somewhat above the 
btone-woih was a faire dial, fr-om which there was order taken in the 
eighteenth year of Edward III, tliat the rich chasing and gilding should 
be always kept m good preservation. On this dial was the figm-e of / 
angel pointmg to the hoius of both day and night— a device more aV 
^ clock-hands in present use. From tliis IcJl 

smS T, ^PO^tant featm-e of old London, tkv 

eWte ^ ^ holidays; and at times the 

and sSl r chaunted forth them orisons at dawn 

ffre ^fltV ^^^ojjserred at Dmham Cathedral. Before the 

Imaged by'’wdi3iWng ‘‘’^’® destooyedor 
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_ On Candlemas Ere, 1444, about two o’clock in the afternoon, the light- 
ning fired the steeple. The citizens came forth and succeeded in oVer- 
^oining the fire ; it, however, broke forth again at night, and but little 
oi the spire was saved. In the year 1561, in the month of June, there 
^ loll a prodigious quantify of rain, attended with thunder and lightmii"-. 
"St. Paul’s steeple was struck within a yard of the top. At first, a little 
fii'C appeared, resembling the light of a torch, and in eight minutes the 
weather-cock fell ; and the wind rising high, the fii-e within an hour 
ititcramrds destroyed the steeple down to the very battlements, and then, 
in consequence of the mass of biu-ning timber that fell from the spire, 
burnt so violently that the iron-work and the bells melted and fell upon 
the stairs in the chuinh j the cast and west roofs catching fire communi- 
cated with the north and south, and destroyed them all. Much damage 
was also done to other parts. 

The spire was again reared, and the damaged bells properly replaced. 
In addition to the bells in the tower of old St. Paul’s there was a common 
beU, the property of the city, hung in a suitable building, closely ad- 
joining to the Cathcdi’al, which was rung that the inhabitants might 
assemble at wardmotes and other important occasions. Another fii-e 
damaged the ancient church, and then the great fire of 1666, swept 
steeples, beUs, chiu’chcs, and all before it, , 

THE UEDFOnn jassAi, 

In January, 1786, when the Bedford Missal was on sale, with the rest 
/ of the Duchess of Portland’s collection. King George III. sent for his 
bookseller, and expressed Ids intention to become the purchaser. The 
bookseller ventured to submit to his majesty, that the ai’ticle in question, 
as one highly curious, was likely to fetch a high price. “How high P” 
exclaimed the long. ‘ ‘ Probably two hundi-ed guineas, ” replied the book- 
seller, “ Two hundred guineas for a Missal !” exclaimed the Queen, 
who was present, and lifted up her hands with astonishment. “Well, 
well,” said his Majesty, “I’ll have it still; but since the Queen thinks 
two hundred guineas so enormous a price for a Missal, I’ll go no further.” 
The biddings for the royal library md actually stop at that point ; and 
Ml'. Edwards carried off the prize by adding three pounds more. The 
same Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’s sale, in 181 5, and 
purchased by the Diilce of Marlborough, for £637 los. 

romuTiON OF the volcano of joetjllo. 

The Mexican volcanoes of Orizaba, Popocatapotl, JoruUo, and Colima 
__\appear to be connected with each other, being placed in the direction 
""/of a line running transverse to the former, and passing east and west from 
,^ea to sea. 

As was fii’st observed by Humboldt, these mountains are aU situated 
between north latitude 18° 59' and 19° 12'. In an exact line of dii’eotion 
with the other volcanoes, and over the same ti'ansverse fissure, Jorullo 
was suddenly elevated on the 29th of September, 1759. The circim- 
stances attending the production of this volcano are so remarkable, thssij 
wo shall Iicrc notice them in some detail. 
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An extensive plain, called the Malpa 5 fs, was covered by rieli fields of 
cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo, irrigated by sti-eams, and bounded by 
basaltic mountains, the nearest active volcano being at the distance oF'-n 
eighty nules. This district, situated at an elevation of about 2600 feet m', 
above the level of the sea, Tvas celebrated for- its beauty and exti’eme fer,-.,^ 
tility. In June, 1759, alarming subteiranean sounds were heard, and ' ' 
these were accompanied by frequent earthquakes, wliich were succeeded 
by others for several weeks, to Ibe gi'eat consternation of the neighboiuing 



TOICAXO OF JOKTOLO, 3IEXICO. 

inhabitants. In September tranquillity appeared to be re-established, 
md m!? if f M subterranean noise was again heard, 

^ diameter, 

rose up hie a mass of viscid fluid, in the shape of a bladder or dome to 
height of nearly 1700 feet; flames issued forth, fragme^s ^ed-W 

heights, and, through a thick cloud 
the'softened surface of tS earth wi 
Men to sweU up like an agitated sea. A huge cone, above 500 feet hJh^- 

the unraised ulain or ovens,) issued forth from 

■posed basalt ^aoh onno i • of clay intermingled with decom- 

Eued tliicl- vanmiv ^ fmnarolle, or gaseous vent, from winch 

luck vapoui. The central cone of Joniilo is still bui’ning, and on 
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one side hns thrown up an immense q^imntity of scoriaceous and basaltic 
lavas, containing fragments of primitive rooks. Two streams, of the tem- 
jieraturc of 186° of Falu-enheit, have since hurst tlnough the argHlaceons 
^'vanlt of the hornitos, and now ilow into the neighhoming plains, lor 
m many years after the first eruption, the plains of Jonillo were iminhahit- 
.".Ue from the intense heat that prevailed. 






n«5»' 


r'«i 
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CEATER OF VESUATOS IN 1829. 

Tlie crater Sfromholi, which has been in activity since the most ancient 
times, presents at present the same appearances as those which were cles- 
ciihed by Spallanzani, in 1768. It is constantly filled with lava m a 
state of fusion, which alternately rises and falls in the cavity. 
ascended to ten or tivelve yards below the summit of the walls, this bon- 
in'^ fluid is covered with large bubbles, wliich burst with noise, 
enormous quantities of gas escape from them, and projecting on ^ siUes 
scoriaceous matter. After these explosions, it agam subsides, but omy 
to rise again and produce lilce effects— these alternations being re|)catc(i 
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Kgtdaxly at intervals of some minutes. In craters vliore tlie lava is less 
fluid tiinn in that of Stromholi, nevr cones are sometimes formed in the 
midst of the Crater, vrhieh first rise in the form of a dome, and then hurst 
out so as to form a small active volcano in the middle of the crater of the'^''> . 
great one. This phenomenon is often presented rvithia the crater of 
Vesuvius, and vas more particularly Tvitnessed in 1S29. 


LOAF SUGAU. 


In 1553 a sugar-loaf vras presented to Mr. Vraldron, of Bovey House, 
vrhieh vreighed 7 lbs., at Is. Id. per Ih. (7s. 7d.) 

The late Lord BoUe married the last of that branch of the TValdron 
family. The house remaius about ten miles vest of Lyme. The sugar- 
loaf was charged at a high rate, considering the greater value of money 
in Q,neen Mary’s reign. This article began to be highly prized. The 
sugar-cane, which had been grown from tlie year 1148 ’in SicUj, had 
been imported into Madeira a.d. 1419. About the year 1503 the art of ' 
refining sugar, before called “blanch powdi'o,” was discovered by a 
Venetian; before which the juice, when selected instead of honey 'for 
sweetening, was used as it came from the cane. Only twenty-seven 
years from this date, in 1526, it was imported from St, Lucar in Spain 
by Bristol merchants. Let not the present of the Mavor of Lyme he 
considered as a cheap article produced in abrmdance in tne island’s of the 
"West Indies. The sugar-cane was not imported thither into Barbadoes 
•from the Brazils till the year 1641. How sni’prising the result 
official inq^uiries in the year 1853 iato the consumption of sugar ! 
amounted to 7,523,187 cwts., or 30 Ihs. each individual of the Hnitkv 
Kiagdom, 

SUSPEVSION BKEDGES AT KRErcOtTEG. 


There Ure two suspension bridges in Freyhourg ; one remarhahle for its 
great length, the other for its extreme beauty. The latter connects the 
top of two mountains, swmgiag over a frightful gulf that makes one 
dizzy to look down into. There are no buttresses or masonwork in sight 
at a little tetanee ; shafts are sunk in the solid rock of the mouutams, 
down which the wires that sustain it are dropped. There it stretches, a 
mere black Ime, nearly three hundred feet in the heavens, fr-om summit 
to summit. It loo^ like a spider’s web flung across a chasm ; its delicate 
fracery sho^g_ clear and distinct against the sky. ’While you are 
looking at the fairy creation suspended in mid-heaven, almost expecting » 
the next breeze will waft it away, you see a heavy waggon driven on it°: '■ 
jm shank hack with horror at the rasWss that could trust so frail a / 
structure at that dfrzy height ; hut the air-hung cobweb sustains the / 
pressure, andthevehcle passes in safety. Indeed, weight steadies it;( 
wMe the wind, as it sweeps down the makes it simg under vonA 
The large sn^^sion bridge is supported oa four cables of iron wire, kch \ 

^ and ^-six -wires. As the Menai hridf>-e 

as S ot bo!h 

Siffee t '“lfenai°”!eMW ““t Kveatj'-fom- feet; brLdS, toenfr - 

-o met. Menai. length, five- himdred and eighty feet; height, one 
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Imndred and thirty feet ; breadth, twenty-five feet. A .'^pan of nine 
hundred and five feet, without any intermediate pier, seems impossible at 
first, and one needs the testimony of his own eyes before he can fully 
■'’believe it. 

WONDEEFUL CIOCE. 


-'Towards the end of the last century, a clock was constructed by a 
Genevan mechanic named Droz, capable of performing a variety of sur- 
prising movements, which were effected by the figures of a negro, a 
shepherd, and a dog. "When the clock struck, the shepherd played sis 
tunes on his flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon hun. This 
clock was exhibited to the King of Spain, who was higldy delighted with 
the ingenuity of the artist. The long, at the request of Droz, took an 
apple from the shepherd’s basket, when the dog started up and barked 
so loud that the king’s dog, which was in the same room, began to bark 
also. We are moreover informed that the negro, on being asked what 
horu it was, answered the question in French, so that he could be under- 
stood by those present. 

KANDEIN THE SHUGGLEE, 1757. 


Mandrin was the son of a peasant in Danpliiny who dealt in cattle. 
His first employment was buying and selling horses, by which he sub- 
sisted several years. But having on some occasion committed a murder, 




lie -u-as obliged to fly from justice, and in bis absence vras condemned by 
* he Parliament of Grenoble to he broken on the wheel. Being now a 
iu'^itive, and destitute of employment, he'learned to counterfeit money, 
and bv this fraud made considerable gain, till, being discovered, the 
ofiicers of the Mint at Lyons issued a warrant for apprehending liim, .and 
he was again obliged to quit the country. "While he was wandering 
about from place to place, and hiding himself in caves and woods, he be- 
came acquamted with a gang of smugglers, and associating with them 
was, after some time, made their captain. As this gang was very- nume 
rous, he was less cautious of being seen, and h.iving at length lost his 
sense of fear by habitual danger, he frequently entered towns and cities, 
raised contributions on the long’s officers by force, and spread the same 
terror among others that others had brought upon him. But m propor- 
tion as he became more formidable he was, in fact, less secure ; for the 
Government found it necessary to detach after him such a force as he 
could not resist, and the Farmers-General ofiered 48,000 livres reward 
for taldng him. After many times attacking liis party lu a nm^g 
flHit, in which several were cut off, Mandrin, with eight of his men, tool. 
, shelter in a castle on the frontiers of Savoy. They were closely purstica 
^bv several detacliments, under the command of Colonel do iloherc, who 
■entered the King of Sardinia’s territory after him, ivithont h.anng hr=i: 
obtained leave. Moliere was immediately opposed by a great 
ueasants: whether thev were instigated by Mandrin, or whether the;, 
were jealous of their privilege, is not known ;_hut_aBhis expostulaaons 
heinn- fruitless, and being determined not torclmquish hisprcy, lo. i.hom 
he hoped to receive so considci-ahle a reward, ho forced ms wayegams. 
them^killiu"- twelve and wounding many others. Mandrin waited 1..-- 
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issue of tMs contest in Ms castle, where he was soon besieged by 150 men, 
who attacked the place with great vigour. Mandrin and his partisans 
defended themselves like men who had nothing to fear in a battle eq^md 
and after several of them were lulled, and the s 


to being taken alive ; 

castle gates burst open, they retreated, fighting from chamber to chamber, 
ond from story to story,- till, reaching the garret, and being able to pro- ^ 
..•ecd no further, they were at last overpowered by niunbers, ]ia%'ing killed 
twenty of their adversaries, and spent all their amratmition. ilandrin, 
with those that survived of Ms little partjq were can-ied prisoners to 
Valence in Dauphiny. * * * Mandrin was examined ever}’ day 
from the 13th of May to the 25th, in order to discover his accomplices. 

In the mean time several of Ms associates were put to the toi-tui-c to dis- 
cover what they kn.ew of him, and were afterwards broken on the wheel, 
that death might give a sanction to theii’ testimony. 

He himself wac subjected to torture, but without eliciting anything 
fui’ther than he Lad previously revealed. Throughout he steadfastly re- 
fused to betray h»'s comrades, and conducted himself wdth much dignity 
and heroism. On the day of his execution he received absolution from 
Father Gasnerini, a Jesuit, who had admimstered to Mm the consolations 
of religion during Ms confinement. 

Before he was led out of the prison, Ms shoes and stockings were taken 
from Mm ; but, though barefooted, he walked along with great firmness 
and a good grace. When he came to the cathedral to perform the amende 
honorable, he asked forgiveness of the monks and priests for Ms want of|p. 
respect to their order, and was then conducted to the scaffold. He^ 


mounted with great composure, and addi-essed liimself in a short and pa- 
thetic exhortation to the spectators, especially the young persons of both 
sexes ; he then sat down on the na^m of the wheel, and loosened the 
buttons of his shirt-sleeves liimself. Then he entreated pardon of the 
custom-house officers, whom he had so often and so ggossly injured j and 
turning to the pemtents who surrounded the scaffold— with Ms confessor 
and tr^ other emnent persons of Ms order — he earnestly recommended 
himseff as the object of their prayer, and immediately dfered himself 
up to the executioner. He received eight blows on ‘Ms arms and legs, 
and one on Ms stomach, and was intended to have been left to expire of 
the wounds ; but as the executioner was going down from the scaffold, an 

S VnW the considerable persons 

at Valence havmg interceded for tMs mitigation of his punishment. 

feet five inches Mgh, 

v ell made, had a long visage, blue eyes, and sandy chesnut hate ; he had 
somet^g rough m Ms countenance, and a strong robust port : he was 
|>erpetually smoW tobacco, with wMch he draSk plentifuUy of Ly 
aquor that was at hand, and ate till toe last with a godd appetite ^ 


SUDDnx MECOVEBr I-EOIUr MAKVESS. 

•i Gentleman^s 

takfn Into the Asylum fm MantJes^S wSk-^dmM^S?^ 

Mrs and six montta he never expressed ^4 lesixeV susSmee! Sd 
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vraa fed in the manner bf an infant. The servants undressed him at 
night, and dressed him in the moraing ; he never spoke, and remained 
y-ith his body bent all day, and mas regarded by all about liim as an 
■^/'animal nearly converted into a vegetable. About the middle of May, 
^ 1783, he suddenly astonished the people round him with saying, ‘ Good 
Kjuorro-w to you all.’ He then thanked the servants for the care they had 
taken of him, and appeared perfectly sane. A few days after, hr uTote a 
letter to his wife, in which he expressed himseK with great propriety. 
On the 28th of May follo-svdng he was allowed to leave the hospital, and 
return to his family ; and has now the command of a ship in the Baltic 
trade, and is in full enjoyment of perfect health, both in mind and body. 
This very singular case is attested by Hr. Hunter, F.H.S., of York, in a 
letter to Dr. Percival, of Manchester, and by the servants now at the 
Asylum in Y'ork,” 

StJMMAUT OF THE BIBLE. 


The following table is published, as containing accurate pai-ticulaw 


of the English version of the Bible : — 


In the Old Testament. 

- ^TooIcb, 39 

Chapters, 929 

Verses, 23,214 

AVords, 592,493 

.. -xXiCtters, 2,728,100 


Boohs, 
Chapters, 
Versos, 
Words, 
Letters 


Total, 


6G 

1,189 

.31,173 

773,746 

3,666,480 


In the Hew Testament 
Books, 27 

Chapters, 260 

Verses, 7,959 

Words, 181,253 

, .Letters, 835,380 , _ , , 

"*# The middle chapter and the shortest in the Bible is the hundred and 
j seventeenth Psalm ; the middle verse is the eighth of the hundred and 
eighteenth Psalrn. The twenty-first verse of the seventh chapter of 
' Ezra, in the English version, has all the letters of the alphabet in it. 
The nineteenth chapter of the second hook of Kings and the thirty- 
seventh chapter of Isaiah are alilic. 



THE LEPBOST. — ^LAZ.VBS. — ^LAZAB-HOUSES. 

That loathsome disorder, leprosy, was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry I., and was supposed to have been brought out of Eg)!)!, 
or perhaps the East, by means of the crusaders. To add to the horror, 
it was contagious, which enhanced the charity of a provision for such 
miserables, Avho were not only naturally shunned, but even chased by 
royal edict, from the society of their fellow-creatures. 

Lepers, or Lazars, were sick persons removed out of monasteries to 
cells or hospitals, always built out of cities aud towns. Their usual 
maintainence was, from liberty allowed them to go xipon every marlmt- 
day, to the market, where with a dish, called a claj? dish, they would beg 
corn. 

_ Their siclmess and loathsome appearance giving great aisgust, many 
ivithheld their charity, upon which account they were afterwards re- 
strained from begging* at large, hut permitted to send the proctor of the 
hospital, B'ho came with his box one day in every month to the churches, 
and other religious houses, at time of service; aud there received the 
voluntary charity of the congregations. This custom is said to be the 
origin of the present practice of collecting hiicfs. 
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Tlie leprosy was mucli more common formerly, in tliis part of the 
globe, tban at present. It is said, tliat tlicro wore in Europe fifteen 
thousand hospitals founded for them. Perhaps near half the hospitals 
that were in England were built for lepers. 

Lepers were so numerous in the twelfth ccntmy, that by a decree of 
the Lateran Council under pope Alexander III., A.D. 1119, they wero--' 
empowered to erect churches for themselves, and to have their own mi- 
nisters to officiate in them. This shows at once how infectious and offen- 
sive their distemper was. 

And on this account, “ In England where a man was a leper, and 
was dwelling in a to^vn, and would come into the chru-ches, or among ■ 
his neighboiu-s when they were assembled, to tahe to them to their annoy- 
ance or disturbance, a writ lay De Leproso amovendo,” — ^^Tiat follows is 
remarkable. The writ is for those lepers “ who appear to the sight of all 
men, they are lepers, hy their voice and their sores, the putrefaction of 
their flesh, and hy the smell of them.” 

And so late as the reign of Edward VI. multitudes of lepers seem to 
have been in England ; for in 1 Edw. 6. c. 3. in wliicli directions ai-o 
given for carrying the poor to the places where they were horn, &c. wo 
read the following clause : “ Provided always, that all Ayjrons and poor 
oecl^7"ed creatures may, at tlieir liberty, remain and continue in suoli 
houses appomted for lepers, or hed-red peoific, as they now ho in.” 

1184 to 1191. The leprosy was at this period, and long after, a cruel'^jf' 
epidemic m our couutiy, possibly brought by the crusaders from the Holy f “ 
Land,, and spread here hy filth and had diet. It was supposed to he ' 
i^ectious, and was shunned as the plague; so that, lind it not been for '' " 
these pwus institutions, multitudes must have perished under tliis loath- 
some disorder. 


imagined that the persons 
afflicted with leprosy, a disease at that time (1327, Edward 11 1 verv 
co^on, probably from bad diet, had conspmed with the Saracens to 
poison all springs and fountains ; and men being glad of any pretence 

pemle woie bmnt alive on tbe chimerical imputation. 


COKDOK Ur PPEtr. 


j. u « 

. Kci^ering, of the United States Antarctic Expedition of 1839 beino- 
m the vicinity of the Andes, attempted the ascent of onTof thfsu^ts" 
by noon he had reached a hinh elovnlinn ^ summits , 

condor sparing down the f alley. He’.4nni.i 


= as rslifod Xwty tiro majestic ^ 

him, then a second and a third the lai Gmf r?! ^ around 

began to apprehend that it meditated' ari near , that he 

as being in tbe worst possible o'ondition i himself 

exhausted hy climbing, and his rio-bt bo-nil P his strength being 

days from 1 hurt. ThrnatiL ff hCen lamed for some 

favourable for defence; hut there y-al nfthtoa Lf? ’p'"- + 

uas nothing left but to prepare for a 
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fight, and with this intent he took a seat and drew his knife. At the 
instant, as. if intimidated hy the si^ht of the weapon, the bird whirled 
-OS' in another direction. Dr. Pickering confessed, however humiliating 
lie acknowledgment, that he was at the time very well satisfied with 
the condor’s determination to let him alone. 

COST OF Sin cnnisTOPHEn -wren’s chtochns. 


yon 
\ tlr 


The folio-wing is an aecoimt of what the imdermentioned churches cost 
building, the designs for which were furnished by Sir Christopher 
■\Yren;— 



£ s. d. 

St. Paul’s 730,752 2 SJ 

Allhalloivs the Great . . 5,641 9 9 

Bread-street . . 3,348 7 2 

Lombard-street 8,068 15 6 

St. Alban’s, "lyood-street 3,165 0 8 
St. Anne .and Agnes. . . . 2,448 0 10 
St. Andi-ew’s, Wardrobe. 7,060 16 11 

Holbom.... 9,000 0 0 

St. Antholin’s 5,685 5 lOJ 

St. Austin’s 3,145 3 10 

St. Benet, Grailoburch.. 3,583 9 5^ 

Paul’s Wharf. . 3,328 18 10 

Finlj 4,129 16 10 

St. Bride’s 11,430 6 11 

St. Bartholomew’s 5,077 1 1 

Christ Church 11,778 9 6 

St. Clement, Eastoheau.. 4,365 3 4^ 

Danes...:.. 8,786 17 04 

St. Dionis Back Church 5,737 10 8 
St. Edmund the lung . . 5,207 11 0 
St. George, Botolph-lane 4,509 4 10 , 
St. James, Garliok-hill. . 5,367 12 10 

Westminster.. 8,500 0 0 

St. Lawrence, Jewiy. .. . 11,872 1 9 
St. Michael, Basinghall 2,822 17 1 
Royal ...... 7,455 7 0 


St. Michael, Queenhithe 

Wood-street. 

Crooked-lane 

• ComhUl .... 

St. Martin, Ludgate .... 
St. Matthew, Priday-str. 
St. Margaret Pattens . . 

Lothbury.. 

St. M.ary, Abchurch .... 

!Magdalen .... 

Somerset .... 

at Hill ...... 

Aldennanbury. 

le Bow 

le Steeple .... 

St. Magnus, Loud, bridge 
St. Mildred, Bread -street 

Poultry .... 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey 

St. Olav, Jewry 

St. Peter’s, Comhill.... 
St. Swithin, Canon-street 
St. Stephen, W.allbroolc . 

Coleman-str, 

St. Vedast, Poster-lane. . 


£ s. d. 
4,354 3 8 
2,554 2 11 
4,641 5 11 
4,686 5 11 
6,378 18 8 
2,301 8 2 
4,986 10 4 
6,340 8 1 
4,922 2 44 
4,291 12 9i 

6.579 18 11 
3,980 12 3 
5,237 3 6 
8,071 18 1 
7,388 8 7f 

9.579 19 10 
8,705 13 64 
4,654 9 71 
5,042 6 11 

6.580 4 10 
5,647 8 2 
4,087 4 6 
7,6-62 13 8 
4,020 16 6 
1,853 15 6 


EARLY CLOCKS. 

The first clock which appeared in Europe, was probably that which 
Eginhard (the secretary of Charlemagne), describes as sent to liis royal 
master by Abdalla, King of Persia. “ A horologe of brass, wonderfiuly 
constructed, for the com-se of the twelve hours, answered to the hour- 
p glass, -with as many little brazen balls, which drop down on a sort oi 
\ bells underneath, and sounded each other.” — The Yenetips had clocks 
'in 872, and sent a specimen of them that year to Constantinople. 

SINGTJLA-n SPECIMEN OE ORTnOSKAPIlT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The following letter was -written by the Duchess of Norfolk to Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. It exliibits a curious , instance of the monstrous 
anomalies of our orthography in the infancy of our literatiue, when a 
spelling book was yet a precious thing ; — ■ 

“ My Gary gode lord, — her I sand you in tokyn holf the neweyer, a 
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glasse lioff Setyl set in Sellfer gyld, I pra you tak hit in wort. An 
hy wer habel het showlde be bater, I woU hit war wort a m crone.” 

Thus trmislated : — 

“ My very good lord, — Here I send you, in token of the now year, a 
glass of setyll set in silver gilt ; I pray you talvc it in worth. An I were 
able it should be better. I would it were worth a thousand crown.” 

DEATH OF THE EARL OF lOLDAIlE. 

In 1513, died the most powerful baron and active soldier of his age, 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare. He had been, during thirt}' years, at 
different times, chief governor of Ireland, and was too potent to be set 
aside, otherwise his strong attachment to the house of York would pro- 
bably have been Ms ruin. The untameable spirit of the earl sometimes 
■involved him in trouble, from wMeh he was extricated by a lucky blunt- 
ness ; as when once, when charged before Henry VIII. with setting fire 
to the cathedral of Cashel, “1 ovti it,” said the earl, “but I never 
woiild^ have done it had I not believed that the archbishop was in it.” 
The king laughed, and pardoned the ludicrous culprit. The Bishop of 
Meath was his bitterest foe. Ho accused Mm 'to Henry of divers mis- 
deeds, and closed Ms accusation with “ Thus, my Hege, you see that all 
Ireland cannot rule the earl.” “ Then,” said the perverse monai*ch, 

® Ireland,” and instantly made Mm lord-deputy, 

llie English loved the earl becanse he vas brave and generous, and ' 
because his good humour equalled Ms valoiu\ Once, v’hen he ^vas in a 
furious paroxysm, a domestic vmo Icne’^v liis temper, “whispei'ed in his ^ 
ear, My lord, yonder feUow has betted me a fine horse, that I dare not 
take a ^hair from your lordship’s beard; I pray, my lord, -win me that 
at, 1 • featoes relaxed, and he said to the petitioner, 

m^t thy head^’ exceedcst thy demand, my fist shall . 

the beitaekia tttbular bridge. 

This is one of the most remarkable sfructures in the world, the design 
celebrated architect. Sir R. Stephenson. This hrid^-e is on the 

within crossing the Monai Straits, 

witnin sight of Telford’s Chain Suspension Bridge. It is made of post 
iron of a tubular W in the tube of wMoli thf^oiW passes PoiS 
of these span the Strait, and are supported by piles of masonrv • fbo'^ o'n 
to Angteea side is 143 , feet 6 inoiJs WgCaVd t™ 
end of to mngwaBs is ns feet. T&se wing waHs teS "c in 
pedestals, on which repose^ colossal lions of Egyptian character Tho 
Anglesea pier is 196 feet high, 65 feet wide, ani 32 feet lono- In the 
mddle of the Sfrait is the Britannia Rock', from w^hich the bril^c derives '' 
its name ; on this the Britannia pier is raised. It is equi-distant from - - 

n/dtlwS to foSTas 

distance from shore to shore. There are two nmr « f if i ’ 1. r 
tubes, the lengths of these pairs heMris^fS f ^ 

The Egyptian^Hons are 25 S 6 3s W 12 respectively 

feet wide, and weigh 80 tons. Twolwalj c’nMelert^sL^tre 
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rinn nnrf°'' quantity of stone in the bridge is 
in malleable iron in the tubis is 

10,000 tons ; of cast iron, 1,400 tons. The whole length of the entire 
rl , “aasunng from the extreme front of the wing walls, is 1,833 
feet, and its gi-eatest elevation at Britannia pier, 240 feet above low- 



- .. i';' • :■ ‘-f 



"water-mark. The total cost of the structure is £601,865. This won- 
derful structure was begun April 13, 1846, and completed July 25, 1850; 
opened for traffic Oct. 21, 1850. 

DATFEx’s EEIXTB. 

lu the Posthot/, Jan. 1, 1707-8, is the following curious advertise- 
ment : — “ Daffey’s famous .Elixir Salutis by Catherine Daffey, daughter 
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of Mr. Thomas Da%, lato rector of Eedmile, in the valley of Belvoif, 
■who imparted it to his kinsman, Mr. Anthony Da%, "who published the 
same to the henefit of the communily and Ms o-wn great advantage. The ^ 
original receipt is now in my possession, left to me by my fatMr. My 
own brother, Mr. Daniel Di^, apothecary in Nottingham, made the 
Elixir from the said receipt, and sold it there during Ids life. Those.^ 
who Icnow it, will believe what I declare ; and those who do not, 
may be convinced that I am no counterfeit, by the colour, taste, smell, 
and operation of my EUxir. To be had at the Hand and Pen, Maiden- 
Lane, Covent Garden.” 

jenny’s wimr. 

“ This was a tea garden, situated, after passing over a wooden bridge 
on the left, previous to entering the long avenue, the coach way to where 
Eanelagh once stood. TMs place was much frequented, from its novelty, 
being an inducement te allure the curious, by its amusing deceptions, 
particularly on their first appearance there. Here was a large garden, in 
different parts of wMch were recesses ; and if treatog on a spring, taldng 
you by surprise, up started different figures, some ugly enough to frighten 
you a harlequin, a Mother SMpton, or some terrific animal. In a large 
piece of water, facing the tea alcoves, large fish ormeimaids, were show- 
mg themselves above the surface. TMs queer spectacle was first kept by 
a famous mechanist, who had been employed at one of the winter 
th^tres, there being then two.”--Angelo’s Pic Nic or Table Talk, p. 108.k 
_ Horace Walpole, more than once alludes to this place of entertainment^ 
in Ms Letters; and in 1755 a 4to. satirical tract appeared entitled^ 
Jenny slj him; oraSureGnide to the Nobility, Gentry, and other 
JJniinent P ersons, in this Jiletrojjolis. 

BEEiirVE XO THE MAS3XED EXECUTIONER OE CHARLES I. 

It is umyersally known, that, at the execution of King Charles I., a 

SenSfn*; ex^autioncr. Thfs cirist^ce 

has given use to a variety of conjectures and accounts. In the Gentle- 

oTone Wrnim wSker^’^X^-"'’ 1^68, are accoimts 

magazine executioner. In the same - 

whSm a W Brandon, of 

Lffly, in 

thus much f sal, He that S iTm f 

EeforcthrfirlrpaS^JeS&a’XTf ^4,1 V Wlf) 

1 %;#. - 

it i 

Mr. Prinn put any difficult or doubH.^l'^'^^ frouble thereby, and when 
prompted Ae wit/ a fit qmfron 

^ inst, after almost one hour s 
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tugging, I dc-sircd to he full}* heard what I could say as to the person 
that cut Cliarles I.’s licad off. Liberty being given me to speat, I 
related wluit follows, : — 

“That the next Sunday hut one after Cliarles L was beheaded, 
Itohcrt Sj)a\un. Secretary to Lieutenant-General Cromwell at that time, 
■'invited himself to dine with me, and brought Anthony Pearson, and 
ci'vcral others, along -with him to dmner. That their principal discotu-se 
nil dinner-time was only who it was that beheaded the lung ; one said it 
was the common hangman ; another, Hugh Peters ; others were also 
nominated ; hut none concluded. Itobert Sp.avin, so soon as dinner was 
done, took me by the hand, and carried me to the south window; saith 
he, ‘ Those are all mistaken ; they have not named the man that did the 
fact ; it was Lieutenant-Colonel .loice. I was in the room when he fitted 
himself for the work, stood behind him when he did it ; when done, went 
in with him again. There is no man knows this hut my master, viz., 
Cromwell, CommissaiT Ireton, and myself.’ — ‘ Doth Mr. Enshworth 
know it ?’ saith I. — ‘ Ao, lie doth not know it, saith Spa\-in. The same 
thing Spavin since has often related to me when we were alone.” 

wirirrrN’G rnisoCTJis. 

Jlr. Ellcsdon, Mayor of Lyme, in 1595, pjiid for — 

s. (I, 

'f Four yards of canvas to make a coat to wliip the rogues in . 3 0 

Making the same . . . . . . _ . . 0 6 

■\\niipping of tlircc of the ship hoys for stealing of Mr. 

Ilassard’s salmon fish in the Cobb 10 

(N.B.' — Salmon was plentiful in the west at this epoch.) 

The charge of fourpcnco made for Avhipping a hoy continued for many 
years the same. Tho whipping of a woman who was a stranger was 
little more costly ; hut the inflicting such a punislmient upon a towns- 
woman was remuncr.atcd at a higher rate, as may well be supposed, 
from a consideration of several circumstances. To take a violent, noisy 
woman from her cliamher, tic madam to the tumbrel and whip her round 
tlie town, was an undertaking that demanded assistance and protection 
to tho ofllcial or liireling that vdeldcd the thong. In the Town Acoompt 
Book are found such entries ns those which are given in illustration : — 

s. cl. 

1625. For whipping 'William WjTitcr’s hoy . . . .04 

,, Agnes Abbott twice .... 2 4 

16-14. Paid two soldiers to attend the whipping of a woman . 2 6 
Paid to whipping four women .... 4 0 

THE urroHiTiES of the sr4AVE trahe. 

"Wo may form some idea of the temptations which the trade in human 
beings held out, even to people who held an honourable position in the 
world, from the fact that the cajitain of a frigate, witliin a few 
years before the slave trade was abolished, was knovTi to purchase 
slaves in tho "West India mai'kct, have them entered ns able seamen, and 
compel the artificers to tench them a trade; so that when the ship 
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returned eaek was sold at a liigli rate as a TaluaHe piece of property, 
The worst, however, has to he told. Upon sailing from Portsmouth, 
some of the best men were sent awaj’- upon duty in a ship’s boat, in v 
order that they might be retinned “ run,” by which they lost pay and 
clothes, but made room for the negroes lately Iddnapped, who wei’O 
entered, though they did no work for the ship, as able seamen! 
have all heard of a naval officer who had his pocket picked at a "W est- 
minsler election, and who openly professed his vow, which he rigidly 
performed, of flogging every Londoner that joined his ship for this act. 
This, it is said, was no idle vow I 


raSCOVERY 01? THE BODY OE CAHHTE THE GREAT. 

In June 1766, some worlonen who were repairing Winchester Cathe- 
dral discovered a monument, wherein was contained the body of King 
Canute. It was remarkably fresh, had a vueath roimd the head, and 
several other ornaments of gold and silver bands. On his finger was a 
ring, in which was set a large and rexnarkablj'^ fine stone ; and in one of 
his hands a silver penny. Archceolotfia, vol. iii. The penny found in 
the hand is a singular instance of a continuance of the pagan custom of 
always providing the dead with money to pay Charon. 

M.p.’s AED MAYORS PRIVATEERS. 

WilHamMorfote, who represented Winchelsea in Parliament in 1428,'' 
was a privateer with a himdred men under him. ' He fotmd it necessary 
to obtain the Idng’s pardon in 1435, hy the advice of Parliament, therg 
being a legal difficulty about bis having broken prison at Dover Castle. 

Two merchants of Sherborne in Dorsetshire were robbed of their cargo, 
worth £80, A.D. 1322, hy Kohert de Battyle. This ti'ansaction did not 
lose him the good opinion of Ms townsmen, who chose him Mayor of 
Winchelsea a few years later. 


AIGERIEE lEVASIOE OE IRELAED. 

The Algerines landed in Ireland in 1627, lulled 50 iiersons, and 
earned oft about 400 into slavery. One vessel captured by them was 
woi’th £260,000. They made purchases of stores and provisions the}’’ 
wanted in the western parts of Ireland hy Baltimore, and in 1631 
carried off 100 captives from thatto'wn. They landed their poor cap- 
tives at Bochelle, and marched them, in chains to Marseilles. Twent}'- 
six cMdren are said to have been carried off at one time from Cornwall, 
in 1633, Lord Wentworth, appoktted lord deputy of Ireland, named 
vessels off the coast of Ireland and their captures. Persons 
in, their wills iised to leave sums of money for redeeming well-knoum 
captives from bondage m Algiers and other places. 


mLLIAM JOY, THE EEGXISH SAMPSOE. 

William Joy was a native of Kent, and horn May 2, 1675, at St. Law- 
reiico, a small village one mile from Ramsgate, m the Isle of Thanet. 
When very young, he ffistingmshed MmseK among Ms iuvenile com- 
uamons and playmates, by Ms amazing superiority in strength, oyer any 
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anLagoaist tliat dare to come ia competition with Ws ao-n-er whetherin 
play or earnest. ^Yliea about t.veuty-foui‘ years of aS^S first bSau 
> to^exlubit m public Ins Mtonishing feats, in a display of personal piwc-ss 
.erior to none but the Hebrew champion recorded in holy writ. Among 


f- 



m’^ny other of this man’s extraordinary performances may be recorded : — 
h. A strong horse, urged by the whip to escape his powerful rein, is 
restrained and kept from escape solely by the check of Ms puU, aided by 
a strong rope, and tMs without any stay or support whatever. 2. Seated 
upon a stool, with Ms legs horizontally elevated, . solely by muscular 
power, ho jumps clearly from Ms seat. 3 To prove the agility and 

12 
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■fleyiWIify of Ms joints, he places a glass of -wine on the sole of Ms foot, 
and, in an erect posture, without the least bending of Ms head or body, 
raises the glass to Ms mouth, and diinlcs the contents, turning Ms fo^t j 
with both hands, to accommodate Ms draught. 4. Aided by a strongi 
leather girdle, or belt, and supporting himself by pressing his arms on 4 ■ 
railing, he lifts from the gi’oimd a stone of the enormous weightnif'" 
2,24011)3. 5. Arope fastened to awall,wMch had borne 3,500 lbs. W'eight, 
without giving way, is broke asunder by Ms amazing strength. The 
celebrity of tins man attracted the cuiiosity of King William III., before 
whom he esMbited at Kcnsmgton Palace ; Idvewise before George, Prince 
of Denmark, and Ms royal consort, the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, 
and their son Wdliam, Duke of Gloucester, called the Hope of England. 

He also went through a regular course of perfoimances at the Duke’s 
Theatre,_in Doraet-gardens, Sahsbury-squai’e, wMch was attended bj^ tlie 
first nobnity and gentry in the kingdom. 


PKICE OP SHELL-PISir IN 1615. 

A bin for shell-fish enables us to ascertain the prices paid in 
Charles II.’s reign for these dehcacies. Mi'. Walter Tucker, mayor 
of Lyme, Dorset, paid for the judges, for — 

30 lobsters £1 

6 crabs 0 

100 scallops 0 

300 oysters ..... O 
50 oranges 0 


10 

G 

5 

4 

o 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


V 


DISXMBTIIIKG HAND-BIXIS. 


£2 7 0 


The month of July 1736 afibrded a singultir con- 

h’lved m the following strange manner : — A brovm paper parcel, w'Mch 
kad been placed unobserved near the side-bar of the Coui’t of Kin^’s- 
bench, Westn^ster-hall, blew up during the solemn proceedings of 'the 
Coimts ot Justice assembled, and scattered a number of printed bills, 
giving notice, that on the last day of Term five Acts of Pai'hament 
would be pubhclybui'ut in the haU, between the hours of twelve and 
Exchange, and at St. Margaret’s hill, which were the 
Gm Act, |ie Smugghng Act, the Mortmain Act, the Westminster Bridge 
Act, and the Act for borrowing 600,000?. on the Sinking fund. ^ 

immediately cain-ied to the Grand Jury then 
sittmg, who foimd it an infamous libel, and recommended the ofiering 
of a reward to discover the author uueiuig 

BANZ DBS VA'CHES. 

The ‘‘ Eanz 
air, stands in 

wMeh is cow-rows. The German"word is AWien-rows of cows “ It 
togsta iu ita plfce ftotones 
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along in Indian file, ofiedieut to tlie call. From its association it always 
creates lionie-sickncss in a S^rdss monutainecr, when he hears it in a 
torcign land. It is said, these melodics are prohibited in the Swiss 
regiments attached to the French army, because it produces so many 
desertions. One of the “ Ranz dcs Vaclies ” brings back to his imagina- 
tion his Alpine cottage — the green pasturage — the bleating of his moun- 
tain goats — the voices of the millc-maids, and all the sweetness and in- 
nocence of a pastoral life ; till his heai-t tiu-ns with a sad yearning to the 
liaunts of hisclrildliood, and the spot of Ids early dreams and earlyhappiness. 

The Swiss retain their old fondness for rifle-shooting, and there is 
annually a grand riile match at some of the large towns, made up of the 
best marksmen in all Snutzeiland. There are also yearly contests in 
wrestling, called Zwimj Fcslc, the most distinguished wi’estlers at which 
arc from Unterwaldcn, Appcnzol, and Berne. 


MONSOONS. 

These are periodical vunds wluch blow over the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween Africa and Hindustan for nearly six months fi’om the north-east, 
and during an equal period from the south-west. The region of the 
monsoons lies a little to the north of the northern border of the trade- 
winds, and they blow with the greatest force and with most regulariiy 
^ jjctweon tlie eastern coast of Africa and Hindustan. 'When the sun is 
\^‘n the southern hemisphere a north-east ^vind, and when it is in the 
7^;iorthern liomisphcre, a south-west wind blows over this sen. The north- 
, ' cast monsoon blows from November to March. It extends one or two 
degrees south of tlie equator. It becomes regular near the coasts of 
Africa sooner than in the middle of tlie sea, and near the equator sooner 
than in the vicinity of the coasts of Arabia. This vdnd brings rain on 
llie eastern coasts of Africa. The south-west monsoon does not extend 
south of the equator, but usually begins a short distance north of it. It 
blows from the latter end of April to the middle of October. Along the 
const of Africa, it appears at the end of March; but along the coast of 
hfnlabar, not before tho middle of April ; it ceases, liowever, sooner in 
the former than in the latter region. The rainy season on the west coast 
of Hindustan commences •with the first a 2 )pronch of the south-west mon- 
soon. The monsoons prevail also on the seas betAveen AAistralia and China. 

The efleot of the struggle which precedes tho change in the direction 
of tho Avdnd in tliis part of the world is thus described in “Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs.” The author was encamped Avith the English troops : 

“ Tho shades of evening approached as we reached the ground, and 
tegust as tho encampment was completed, the atmosphere grew suddenly 
|r\dark, tho heat became oppressive, and an imusunl stillness presaged tho 
immediate setting-in of tho monsoon. The aaRoIc appearance of external 
j' nature resembled those solemn prehides to earthquakes and hurricanes in 
tho West Indies, from which the East in general is providentially free. 
We were allowed A'cry little time for conjecture. In a I'eAV minutes the 
heavy clouds biu’st over us. I had Avitiiessed seAmnteen monsoons m 
India, but this surpassed them all in its aAATul appearance and draadfui 
effects. Encamped! in a low situation on the borders of a lake' formed to 
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collect tlie surrounding ^vater, 
limia Plata ; tent-pins gwmg w 


SleSUotarnT/S^id^ 

i» _■! .._ • 4-rt /irtYi/iQTrr/a fhp RitnnHon of a hundred thousancN 


and. lett tne wnoie array o.Ypuat;u v i .i * v 

a lively imagination to conceive the situation of a hundi'ed thousancjv 
human beings of every description, with moiu than two J ^ 

elephants, camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by tl»5' 
dreadful storm in a strange countiw, without any knowledge of high or 
low ground, the whole being covered by an immense lake, and surrounded 



by thick darlmess, which rendered it impossibl^.^r us to distinguish^ 
single object except such as the vivid glare of tlB*' lightning occasionalL 
displayed in horrible forms. Ho language can adequately describe Jtl« 
wreck of ^ a large encampment thus instantaneously destroyed, an? 
covered with water, amid the cries of old men and helpless w'omen, ter- 
rified by the piercing shrieks of them expiring children, unable to afford 
them relief. During this di’eadful night more than two hundred persons 
and^ thi’ee thousand cattle perished miserably, and the morning dawn 
exhibited a shocking spectacle ! ” 
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TOTUSTTAI. lOC/Vmx rOK SAYDCG PEATEES. 

FraEcls 'Atkins "vvas porter at tlie palace gate, at Salisbury, ftom the 
I iime of Bishop Buraet to the period of his death in 1 TGI, at the age of 
.1 10-1 3 -cars. It "was his office every night to -n-md up the clock, -n-hich he 
y '\yas capable of performing regular!}- till ^thin a 3 'ear of bis decease, 
tiicnigh on the summit of the palace. In ascending the lofty flight cf 
stairs, he usually made a halt at a particular place and said his evening 
pra 3 'crs. Ho li\xd a rc^lar and temperate life, and took a great deal of 
c-vcrcisc ; he vralkcd -well, and earned his frame upright and -u'eU balanced 
to the last. 

BIEET IX THE SALT BOX. 


Political caricatirres are generally •well^ "u-orth preserving, they fami- 
liarize us vith the features aud peculiarities of celebrated men, and they 
tellusvhat ■was the popular feeling of the. da}-. We regret that in 
general they arc too large for 
our pages, but now and then wc 
meet witli a small one which 
M-c are glad to present to oiu- 
readers. 

JIi’, Pitt’s budget of I 8 O 0 was 
not allowed to pass ■^rithout | 

^ sfjYcre remarks, and a hcamly 
'■^nereased dut)' on salt cxcitcil 
■general dissatisfaction. People 
said that the gi-and contriver of 
taxes had ■susited ever}' coi’ner 
of the house above stairs, aud that he bad now descended into the 
kitchen ; and the annexed caricature, by Gilray, which was published 
at this ])eriod, reju'csents the premier alarming the poor cook b}- popping 
liis head out of the salt-box, with the unexpected salutation—" How 
do 3 -oudo, cookc}-:'” The person thus apostroplused cries out in con- 
sternation, “ Curse the fellow, how he has frightened me ! — I think, on 
my heart, he is gcttuig in cver 3 -wliere ! — who the deuce would have 
thought of finding liim in the salt-box r” 



DAKGEEOUS PEAT. 

An exti'aordinary iustauec of the rash feats which men uith cool heads 
and courageous hearts uiU sometimes perfonn, was witnessed at Hotting- 
liara on January 22, 1789. — The vane at the top of St. Peter’s spire, which 
/^■was placed there in 1735, and measured thii-t^'-three inches in length, 
/|Tiaving become insecure, the parish officers agreed vith Mr. Eobert 
‘^'JH^’ooton, of Jvegworth, to take it do's-n aud reinstate it. 

This ven' n'ous man, henceforth knoTiSTi as “ the steejilc climher, com- 
menced his rmdertaking by placing a ladder against the steeple, and 
securing it to the wall 'with tenters : he then mounted that ■with another 
on his shoulder, which he fastened above it in like manner ; and so on 
till he reached the top. To prevent himself falling, he was girded 
round 'U'ith belts, which he connected with the ladders by means ot 
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hooks. In this manner he replaced the vane and cock, and rebuilt four 
yards of the steeple. 

The celerity •with Avliich the man jdaced the ladders was remarkable. 

He began to aflSx the first at eleven in the morning, and brought the V 
vane domi in tiiumph by two in the afternoon. Tlie bells were then set | K 
a-ringing, the congregation of people became very great, and Wootcfii 
re-ascended the spire, to exhibit his daring. He extended himself on its 
summit, only thirteen inches in diameter, and spread out his ams and 
legs. He afterwards balanced himself on the uppermost stave of the 
top ladder, and for a quarter of an hour capered about in every 
imaginable posture, the admiring crowd beneath expecting momentarily 
to witness his descent in a manner much less agreeable than precipitate. 

Subsequently, when his undertaldng was accomplished, to excite 
admiration and obtain money, he again balanced himself on the apex of 
the spire, beat a drum, and cLranlc a bottle of ale, in tbo sight of thou- 
sands of people, on a market-day; hut the reprobation of the man’s 
temerity so far preponderated over public approval, as in a considerable 
degree to diminish his expected reward. 


POST-HASTE ONE HHNDEED XEAES AGO. 

Glasgow is now within one minute of London ; in the last century it 
was scarcely witMn a fortnight of it. It is a positive fact that w'hen the 
post arrived there a hundred years ago, the firing of a gun annomjcK-iL^ ‘ 
its coming in. The members of the clubs who heard it tumbled oii'-^'' 
bed, and rushed down to the cluh-room, where a tanlcard of hot hei'bH 
ale, or a beverage which was a mixture of rum aud sugar, was ready k 
for them before breakfast. How forcibly do these things bring before us ^ 
the size of Glasgow at that time, and the habits of its citizens? 


EXECUTION OE AD3IUIAE BYNG. 

The horrid details of the execution of criminals are wholly unfitted 
tor oim pages, but Admiral Byng was not a criminal ; bis life was sacri- 
ficed m party spirit and party interests, and an account of bis murder — 
r + 1 therefore_ highly interesting, as it enables us 
to see the dauntless manner in which a brave man can meet a dreadful 
fate, which he knew to be wholly undeserved. The execution took 

man-of-wai- in Portsmouth harhow, 
on the 14th of Harch, l/o7. The Admiral, accompanied by a 

tleSf confinement, aid two |en- 

tlemen, bis lelatioM, walked out of the great cabin to the quarter- 

^ck, where he s^ered, on the larboard side, a few minutes befora*^' 
tirelve 0 clock He was dressed in a light ^ey ooICwmS 
coat, and white stockuigs, and a large white mg, and had in eacil''^ 
hand a white handkerchief. He threw his hat on the deck SeeM 1 

Sa his eyes, and dropped the other^’ 1 

LiiU f. volley from snx marines was &ed, five of whoso 

SiwltaF ^ more tL sixth 

minutes tiU he fii 

minutes till he fell motionless on his left side. He died with great re- 
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solution and composure, not showing the least sign of timidity. He 
MamiUies, the ship the admiral had in the Mediterranean, was riding at 
her moorings in the harbour, and about half an houi- before he suffered, 
she broke her mooring chain, and only held by her bridle, which is 
looked on as a wonderful incident by people who do not consider the 
high wind at that time. 

EXmAOHDINAUT TEEE. 

The Samoan group of islands in the South Sea lies between the lati- 
tudes of 13° 30' and 14° 30' S, and the longitudes of 168° and I'iS® W. 
In some of these islands there is a most remarkable tree which well de* 
serves a place in our roll of extraordinary productions. It is a species of: 
banyan (Ficus religiosa), and is called by the natives Ohwa. Our sketf 


gives a good idea of some of these trees. The pendant branches of many 
of them take -root in the ground to the number ot thousands, forming stems 
from an inch to two feet in diameter, uniting in the main trunk more 
■than eighty feet above the ground, and supporting a vast system of 
horizontaL branches, spreading like an nmhreUa over the tops of th 
other trees. 

THE EIAGUE IN ENGLAND. 

The Register of Ramsay, in Huntingdonshire, mentions 400 people 
who died Siere of the plague, in or about February 1665, and that it was 
introduced into the place by a gentleman, who first caught the mection 
^v wearing a coat, the cloth of which came from London : the tailor who 
/lade the coat, with aU his family, died, as did no less than the number 

above mentioned. + -icc- 

But the ravages made by the plague in Zondon, about iboo, are 
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well known: it was krongkt over li'om Holland, in some Levant 
goods, about' the close of the year 1664: its progess W'as annsted, in 
a great degree, by a hard frost which_ set in in the winter; buty^ 
as the spring of 1665 advanced, its virulence advanced. Infected ^ 
houses were shut up and red crosses painted on the doors, with this in^Jy 
scription, ‘‘Lord have mercy upon us.” Persons going to market tcfSk^ 
the meat off the hooks themselves, for their own security, and for the 
Butcher' Sy dropped their money into pans of vinegar ; for it was supposed 
that even their provisions were tainted with the infection. In the 
months of August and September the greatest mortality occui'red ; for the 
deaths of one week have been estimated at 10,000 ! It may be supposed, 
that no great accuracy existed in the Registers, to afford a con-ect esti- 
mate ; for, in the parish of Stepney, it is said they lost, within the year, 

116 sextons, grave-diggers and their assistants ; and, as the disorder 
advanced, the ehiu’chyards were incapable of holding more bodies, and 
large pits were therefore dug in several pai-ts, to which the dead w’ere 
brought by cartloads, collected by the ringing of a bell and the moiunful 
cij of “ Bring out your dead.” Add to this, that these carts worked in the 
night, and no exact accoimt was kept, as the clerks and sextons were 
averse to a duty exposing them to such dangerous consequences, and 
often carried off before such accounts as they had taken were delivered 
in. _ All the shops were shut up, grass grew in the most public streetg. 
unto, about December 1665, when the plague abated, and the eitizemiiif 
who had left then’ abodes for the country, crow'ded back again to theirq 
residences. The computation is, that tliis horiiblo disease canied off^ 
100,000 persons in London: it is singular, that the only parish quite 
exempt Horn infection was St. John the Evangelist, in Watling Strek 


LANDSLIP AT colebuook, shhopshire. 

circimstance happened there in the morning of the 
27th of May, 1773, about foui- o’clock. Hear 4,000 yards from the river 
Severn stood a house, where a family dwelt ; the man got up about three 
0 clock, heard a rumb^g noise, and felt the ground shalce under Mm, on 
which he called up Ms femily. They perceived the ground begin to 
move, butlmew not winch way to run; however, they provddekaUy 
and wonderfully escaped, by talang an immediate flight,^ for just as thev 

Iweb Tb f ® left separated from that oh 

wMch they stood. They first observed a small crack in the ground about 

four or five inches wide, and a field that was sown with oatf to heaw up 

as if blown with 

vnnd, but the air was calm and serene ; the Severn fin wbipb - 

s”to ^^^'y^nuci, and the cln-eM^' 

seemed to rim upwards. They perceived a great crack run verv ouiclc' 

I^ediately Ibout thii-tvmSC ' 

sr'^isriSof th“i’ 
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Hirowii down, and as many more were imdermined and over-tui'ued ' 
Ecme left leaning, the rest upright, as if never disturbed. The wood was 
..pushed ivith such velocity into the channel of the Severn (which at that 
tune was remarkably deep), that it forced the waters up in columns a 
_ considerable height, like mighty fountains, and drove the bed of the 
river before it on the opposite shore, many feet above the surface of the 
water, where it lodged, as did one side of the wood; the current being 
instantly stopped, occasioned a great inundation above, and so sudden a 
fall below, that many fish were left on di-y land, and several barges were 
heeled over, and when the stream came Aown were sunk, hut none were 
damaged above. The river soon took its course over a large meadow 
that was opposite the small wood, and in three days wore a navigable, 
cbannel through the meadow. A tumpilie road wns moved more tlian 
thirty j’ards from its former situation, and to all appearance rendered for 
ever impassable. _A barn was carried about the same distance, and left 
as a lieap of rubbish in a large chasm ; the house received but little 
ciamage. A hedge that was joined to the garden was removed about 
filfc}' yards. A ginat part of the land was in confused heaps, full of 
cracks, from foiu' inches to more than a yard wide. Several very long 
and deep chasms were foi-med in the upper part of the land, from about 
foui'toen to upwards of tlurty yards wide, in which were many pyramids 
of earth standing, with the green turf remaining on the tops of some of 
jiKhem. Hollows were raised into mounts, and mounts reduced into 
^hollows. Less than a quarter of an hour completed this dreadful scene. 

CCTEIOUS CUSTOM AT STRASBOUBG, 

At Strashoui’g they show a large French hom, whose history is as fol- 
lows : — About 400 years ago, the Jews formed a conspiracy to betray the 
city, and with this identical horn they intended to give the enemy notice 
when to attack. 

The plot, however, was discovered ; many of the Jews were burnt alive, 
the rest were plundered of their money and efiects, and banished the 
town ; and this hom is sounded twice every night from the battlements 
of the steeple in gratitude for the deliverance. 

The Jews deny the fact of this story, except the murdering and pillag- 
ing their countrjTnen. They say the whole story is fabricated to furnish 
a pretext for these robberies and murders, and assert that the steeple of 
Strasbourg, as has been said of the Monument of London, — 

“ Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies.-' 

DOtVlS' AMONG THE HEAD MEN. 

^-"The following is an extraordinary instance of the recklessness of 
sailors when in the pursuit of what they call pleasure. In the year 
1779, a .Mr. Constable, of Woolwich, passing through the churchyard 
there at midnight, heard people' singing jovially. At fii’st he thought 
they were in the church, but the doors were locked, and it was aE silent 
there : — on looking about be found some diamken sailors who had got 
into a large family vault, and were regaling with bread, cheese, tobacco. 
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and strong beer. They belonged to the Robust, man of urar, and having 
resolved to spend a jolly night on shore, had kept it up in a neighbouring 
alehouse till the landlord turned them out, and then they came here to 
iinish their evening. They had opened some of the colBns in their dare- 
devil drunkenness and crammed the mouth of one of the bodies vdth 
bread, and cheese, and beer. Constable, with much difficulty, prevailed.^’ 
on them to return to the ship. In their way one feU domx in the mud, 
and was suffocated, as much from drunlcenness as the real danger. The 
comrades took him on then.’ shoulders, and carried him back to sleep in 
company vrith the honest gentlemen udth whom he had passed the 
evening. 


I 


CHAIR BROUGHT OVER TO AMERICA HT THE MATEIOWER BY THE 
riLGRIM BATHERS. 


^ How_freguently do we obtain, from the ordinary articles of domestic 
life which they were accustomed to use, a correct idea of the habits and 

tastes of whole commimities wdiich 
haye_ long since passed away. A 
sti’Ddng instance oi this is the chair, 



of which the above is a correct 
sketch. It belonged to John Carver, 
who was one of the band of single- 
hearted men who constituted th'H 
Pilgrim Fathers, and who after ffist**, 
setting out from Holland, eventually ' 
sailed from Plymouth in England, 
in August, 1620. They landed in 
Cape Cod Harbour', Hew England, 
on the 9th of Hovember following. 
■Carver, was one of the chief spirits 
of the band, and the chair which we 
have sketched was one of Iris best 
ai'ticlcs of furniture, which he took 
with him nr the Mayflower. He was 
elected the first governor of the 
community, and died in the year 
foRovung Ms election. How forcibly 
does it show the simpEcity of taste, 
and the freedom from pomp and 
^ ^ , — i— vanity wMch characterised the de- 

voted and fearless men who left their native shores, and sought “ freedom 
to worsMp God” in a land to them unknown, that they soould have'' 
fleeted as their first governor, an individual, the best chair in whose 
house was the homely article wMch rve have here depicted. 


A harmless eccekteic. 

^ singular character wffio was weU knorvn 
^out the year 1/90 in the southern part of the county of Cumberland. 
Her appearance is thus descsiibed by a con-espondent of the Gentleman’s 
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Magazine of that date ; — “ Tliongli I have seen her at various times, and 
frequently conversed with her, for these 20 years, I have never been 
^ able to learn any particulars respecting her family, friends, or nama, 
The country people know her bj' the :ppeIlation of Jenny Damey, from 
stho manner, I presume, in which used to mend her clothes. Her 
piesent garb is entirely of her own manufacture. She collects the small 
parcels of wool which lie about the fields in sheep farms, spins it on a 
rock and spindle of her own making ; and as she cannot find any other 



method of maldng the yarn into' cloth, she knits it on wooden 
' and by that means procures a warm comfortable dress. In tke Rienma 
"of the late Charles Lutwidge, E|q., of Holm Hook, she 
of an old cottage, or rather cow-house, on his estate, 
ever smce been suffered to continue. Her mteUects seem at certain tunes 
greatly deranged, but her actions are harmless and her \ ' 

offensive. On that score she is caressed by all the villagers, who supp y 
her with eatables, &c., for money she utterly refuses. ^ ■ 

inker lucid intervals, of much shrewdness, and her understanding r 
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above tUo oommoa level. Iliis has also been improved bv a toletf 
education. Her appearance has been much the same for these 20 3 eai., 
so that she must now be nearl 3 ^ 90 3 'ears of age ; but of this, as well as 
her family and name, she is always silent. She seems to have chosen on 
the spot 4 ere she now lives, to pass the remainder of her days nnlmon 11 
to her friends, and in a great measure from a ^staste of a 
to ‘ prepare herself,’ as she often in her quiet hom-s says, for a better. 




the llin.IKG PASSION. 

A remarkahle instance of the irresistible sti-ength of the ruling passion 
was to be seen a few years ago in a Londoner, who had kept are tail 
spirit-shop, and retired into the adjoining county when he had made a 
fortune, to- enjoy himself. This man used to amuse himself b.y haying 
one puncheon tilled wdth w'ater, and measuring it off by pints into 
another. There was also another retired cit who used every day to 
angle in his round wmsh-hand-basin sized fish-pond for gold-fish. One 
fish he knew, because it bad once lost its eye in being canght~and 
he used to say “ Confmmd that fellow, this is the fifth, sixth, &c., 
time that I have caught him this season.” It used to provoke him. 


INTEEESTIKG EBPOET WTIITIEN HY SEB CHEISTOPHEB WEEN. 

In the history of public buildings and monuments, it is alw’ays curious 
to note the original plans of those W'ho designed them, and to mark thei ^ 
different proposals and suggestions which were taken into consideration.-^ 

On this account our readers wdll no doubt be gratified by perusing the - 
following Eeport of Sh Chi-istopher Wren, on the ornament which it ^ 
would, in his opinion, be most desirable to place on summit of the Monu- 
ment, on Fish Street-hill. The Report was drawn up for the use of 
the Committee of City Lands : — 

“ In pursuance of an Oi’der of the Comittee for Cit}’’ Landes, I doe 
heerwith offer the several designes which some monthes since I show’ed 
His M‘‘®. for his approbation ; who wns then pleased to thinlce a lai-ge 
Ball of metall, gRt, would be most agreeable, in regard it would give an 
Ornament to the Town at a very great distance ; not that His M*'”. dis- 
liked a statue ; and if any proposall of this sort be more acceptable to 
the City, I shall most readily represent the same to His 

"I cannot but comend a large Statue, as carrjdng mneb dignitie with 
it, and that w'^ would he more valewable in the eyes of Forreiners and | 

strangers. It hath been proposed to cast such a one in Brasse, of 12 j 

foot high for £1,000. I hope (if it he allowed) wee -may find tliose who f 

will cast a figure for that mony of 15 foot liigh, w''' wh'l suit the great- . 

nesse of the pillar, & is (as I take it) the largest at at this day extant, Y' ' ^ 
and this would undoubtedly be the noblest finishing that can be found < ■ 
answerable to soe goodly a worke in aR'men’s judgements. ^ 

A Ball of Copper, 9 foot diameter, cast in severall peeces with the 
PlaTnes and gilt; be don ndtli the iron worke and fixing for 

3501b. , and tlm will be most acceptable of any thing inferior to a statue, 
by -reason of the good appearance at distance, and because one may aoe 
up mto it, & upon occasion use it for firewnrkes. 


rr 
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A Phoenix was at first thought of, & is the ornament in the wooden 
modell of the pilar w'** I caused to he made before it was begun ; but 
jxupon second thoughtes I rejected it, because it -ft-ill be costly, not easfiv 
undertstood at that highth, and worse understood at a distance, and 
->Jastly dangerous, by reason of the sayle, the spread udnges will carry 
in the -winds. 

“ The Belcony must be made of substantial well forged worke, there 
being noe need at that distance of filed worke, and I suppose (for I 
cannot exactly guesse the weigh) it may be well performed and fixed ac- 
cording to a good designe for fom-score & ten poimdes, including painting. 
All w'h is humbly submitted to j'oim consideration. 

“July 28, 1675. “Cnit. 

CHANGE OF SEX. 

Connected -with the plumage of birds is an extraordinary problem 
which has baffled all research, and towards the solution of which not the 
slightest approach has been made. Among certain of the gaUinaeeous 
birds, and it has been observed in no other family, the females occa- 
sionally assume the male plumage. Among pheasants in a -wild state, 
the hen thus metamorphosed, assumes -nuth the livery a disposition to 
war "with her own race, but in confinement she is spurned and buffeted 
by the rest. From what took place in a hen pheasant in the possession 
»oi a lady, a friend of the late feu- Joseph Banks, it would seem probable 
(that this change arises from some alteration in the temperament at a 
lain period of tlie animal’s life. This lady had paid pai-ticular attention 
to the breeding of peasants. One of the hens, after having produced 
several broods, moiilted, and tlie sueceeding feathers were exactly those 
of a cock. This animal never aftemmrds laid an egg. The pea-hen, 
has sometimes been known to take the plumage of the cock bird. Lady 
Tyute had a favourite pea-hen, which at eight several times produced 
(’.lucks. Having moulted when about eleven years old, the lady and 
her family were astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to 
the other' sex, and appearing 'like a pied peacock. In this process the 
tail, which was like that of the cock, first appeared. In the Mlo-wing 
year she moulted again, and produced similar feathers. In third year 
'she did the same, and then had also spurs resembling those of the cock. 
The bird neycr bred after this change of her plumage. 

TnniraY foet. 

The chief fame of Tilbury rests on the formation of the camp here,_ in 
^le reign of Q,u.cen Elizabeth, to defend London against the Spanish in- 
yasion. Although it is -unnecessary to recount the well-kno-wn circum- 
' -"stances which led to the formation of the Tilbu^ camp, it may not be 
out of place to giye the famous speech of Q,ueen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her visit : — 

“ My lo-ving People , — "We have been persuaded by some that are care- 
ful of our safety, to take heed how we trust ourselves to armed mulfatudcp 
for fear of treachery ; but assure you I do not desire to live to distmit 
ray faithful and lo-ving people. Let tyrants fear, I have always so be- 
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haved my^eK that under God I have placed my chiefest stren^h. and safe- 
guard in the lojml hearts and goodwill of mj' subjects and therefore I 
am come among you at this time, not as for my recreation or_ sport, hut^ 
being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst 
you aU — to lay down for my God, and for my Idngdom, and for m;v ^ 
people, my honour and my Mood even in the dust, I know that I havtf''' 
Wt the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a Idng, 
and a Idng of England too ; and I tliink foul seoni that Parma or Spain, 




OP TILBUKX TODT, 

or any prince of Europe, should dare to invnrlo -ftn n j p 
to which, rather than any dishonour i ^ borders of my 

up ai-ms-I myself wiuTe voi ^ ^ 

of your victories in the fieli ” ^ I'ewarcler of every one 

truly, and effeetuaUy ?et forth deelared^nuff^^ Briofiy, 
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arrived at Tilbury, orders vere sent to tlie various sbires to cause the 
troops in eacb. to remain until further notice ; and so great was the de- 
wsire to meet the enemy, that one thousand men of Dorsetstee ofiered £500 
to be allowed to march to the camp at Tilbury. 

The alarm of the Spanish invasion was, however, not the last to thrc-ateu 
^ ‘the Londoners, and toeet attention to Tilbury. 

On the 8th of June, 1667, Eu 3 der, the Dutch admiral, sailed out of the 
Texel with fifty ships, and came to the mouth of the Thames, from whence 
he detached Vice-Admiral Van Ghent, with seventeen of Hs lightest 
ships and some fire-ships. Van Ghent in the same month sailed up the 
Medway, made himself master of the fort of Sheemess, and, after burn- 
ing a magazine of stores to the value of £40,000, blew up the fortifica- 
tions, This action alarmed the City of London ; so that to prevent simi- 
lar mischief, several ships were snnk, and a large chain put across the 
narrowest part of the Medway. But by means of an easterly wind and a 
strong tide, the Dutch ships broke through the chain, and sailed between 
the sunk vessels. They burnt three ships, and carried away with them 
the hull of the “ Eoyal Charles,” besides huming and damaging several 
others. After this they advanced as far as Dpnor Castle, and burnt the 
" Eoyal Oak,” the “ Loyal London,” and the “ Great James.” Fearing 
that the whole Dutch fleet would sail to Jmndon Bridge, the citizens 
> caused thirteen ships to he snnk at Woolwich, and four at BlackwaE, 
'^j^ud platforms furnished with artiEery to defend them were raised in 
"if- several places. The consternation was very great, and the complaints 
were no ies 2 so. It was openly said the king, out of avarice, had kept 
the money so generously given to h im to continue the war, and left ms 
ships and subjects exposed to the insults of the_ enemy. AAer this ex- 
ploit, Enyter sailed to Portsmouth, with a design to hum the ships in 
that harbour ; hut finding them secured, he sailed to the west, and took 
some ships in Torbay. He then sailed eastward, heat the English force 
before Harwich, and chased a squadron of nineteen men-of-war, coVn- 
manded by Sir Edward Spragg, who was obliged to retire into the Thames, 
in a word, he kept the coasts of England in a continual alarm aE July, 
till he received news of the conclusion of peace. 

This rlnn'-ng attack was no doubt the cause of TEbury Fort being made 
to assume its present form. It is now a regular fortification, and may be 
justly looked upon as the key to the City of London. The plan of the 
buildiag was laid out by Sir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to Charles II., 
who also designed the works at Sheemess. The foundation is laid upon 
pEes driven down, two on end of each other, tEl they were assured they 
I were below the channel of the river, and that the pEes, which were 
' Vpointed with iron, entered into the soEd chalk rock. On the land side, 
-the works are complete; the bastions are faced with brick. There is a 
double ditch, or moat, the innermost of which is 180 feet broad, wiEi a 
good counterscarp, and a covered way marked out with ravelins and 
tenaEles, There are some smaE brick redoubts ; the chief strength, how- 
ever, of this part of the fort consists in being able to lay the whole level 
under water, and, by that means, make it impossible for an enemy to 
carry on approache'- that way. On the river side is a very strong curtain, 
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■with, the pictm’esque water-gate shown, in om’ engi’aving in the middle. 
Before tlxis cui’tain is a platform, in the place of a counterscarp, on which 
are planted cannon of large size. These completely command the river, \ y 
and would no doubt cripple the slxips of an enemy attempting to pass in ^ 
this direction. A few years ago there were .placed on the platform 106 
cannon, carrying from 24 to 46 pounds each, besides smaller ones planted' 
between them. The bastions and cmdains ai’e also jdanted with guns. 

The ciroular tower shown in the engraATug was in existence in Iho 
time of Q,ueen Elizabeth, and was called the Block-house. 


HINGING THE CIUVNGES. 


It is curious to note the number of changes which may be inin"- on 
difierent peals. The changes on seven hells are 5,040; on twelve 
479,001,600, which it would take ninety-one years to ring at the rate 
of two strokes in a second. The changes on fourteen bells could not be 
rung through at the same rate in less than 16,575 years : and upon four- 
aud-twenty, they would require more than 117,000 billions of years. 


DISGHACEEUt STATE OP THE EONDON POLICE IN 1724. 


That notorious burglar. Jack Sheppard, finished his disgraceful career 
at Tybiu’n in the year 1724, and we notice the event, not with the view 
of detailing the disgusting particulars of an execution, but because the 
outrages which were allowed to take place after the dreadful scene wasN, f 
over, exhibit in a striking light the miserable police regulations which V 
existed at that period, and the manner in which the mob were allowed'! 
to have it nearly all their own way. The Sheriff’s officers, aware ' 
of the person they had to contend with, thought it prudent to 
seeime his hands on the morning of execution. This innovation 
produced the most violent resistance on Sheppard’s part; and the 
operation was performed by force. They then proceeded to search 
him, and had reason to applaud their vigilance, foi’ he had contrived to 
conceal a penlaiife in some part of his dress. The ceremony of lus 
departure from our world passed without disorder ; but, the instant the 
time expired for the suspension of the body, an undertaker, who had 
followed by his friends desire with a hearse and attendants, would have 
conveyed it to St. Sepulchre’s church-yard for interment ; but the mob 
conceiving that surgeons had employed this unfortunate man, proceeded 
vehicle, and attack the sable dependants, who escaped 
with difficul^. They then seized the body, and, in the brutal manner 
common to those wi-etches, beat it from each to the other tiE it was 
ooverea with bruises and ffirt, and tiU they reached Long-acre, where 
they deposited the miserable remains at a public-house caUed the Bariev- 
mow. ixitci it iitid. rested, there n, few hmivs f.liA nATMTinrtii x... 


-^ 1 A 'A. T_ j ; ^ uuueu rue -Daricv- ^ 

mow. After It had rested there a few hoiu-s the populace entered into > 
an enquiry why they had contributed theii- assistance in brineinff Shen- 


r 


i 1 in orins'inff Shen- I 

pard to Long-acre ; when they discovered they were duped by a bailiff, ' 
who was actually employed by the surgeons; and that they had taken 
the corpse from a person really intending to bury it. The elucidation of 

tophrensy, and a riot immediately 
commenced, which threatened the most serious consequences. The in- 
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haToitants applied to tie police, and several magistrates attending, they 
■were immediately convinced tlie cml power was insufficient to resist the 
rtorrent of malice ready to hurst forth in acts of violence. They therefore 
/;Cisent to the Prince of Wales and the Savoy, req^uesting detachments of 
^the guards; 'who arrmng, the ringleaders were secured, the body was 
' given to a person, a friend of Sheppard, and the moh dispersed to attend 
it to the grave at St. Martin’s in the fields, where it was deposited in an 
elm coffin, at ten o’clock the same night, under a guard of soldiers, and 
with the ceremonies of the chirrohi 

A TRIUMPH OF FJIFKeT. 

After the accession of Tippoo Saih to the throne of Mysore in 1*782, the 
English made overture^ for a termination of the war which had been 
commenced by his father ; hut flushed by the possession of a large army, 
a well-filled treasury, a paSsion for war, and an inordinate sense of his 
O'wn impoi’tancej Tippoo refused all terms of pacification, and left the 
English no alternative but to battle against him as they could. Lord 
Macartnfey, who was at that time the Governor of Madras, on becoming 
acquainted with the determination of Tippoo, resolved to prosecute hos- 
tilities ■with the greatest vigour, and having placed Col. Fullerton at the 
head of his force, he provided him with an army, collected from various 
ppts, of 16,000 good troops, and afforded that excellent officer all avail- 
'y^le assistance in carrying the war into Tippoo’ s territory. Fullerton 
Said his plans tvith considerable sldU. ; he encouraged the natives 
to bring and sell provisions to liim on his march, eflectaally checked 
devastation and plundering, scrupulously respected the religious opinions 
of the Hindus, consolidated and improved the mode of march, and 
availed himself of the subtle cunning and nimble feet of the natives 
to establish a remarkably complete comier-system, whereby he could re- 
ceive and communicate intelligence ■with a rapidity never before attained 
by any European officer in India. He had to choose between two systems 
of strategy— either to march through the Mysore territory, and frustrate 
Tippoo in his siege of Mangalore ; or boldly to attack Seringapatam, m 
order to comiml Tippoo to leave Mangalore ds a means of defending his 
o-wn capital. The colonel decided on the adoption of the latter course, as 
promising more fruitful results. Being atHaraporain, 200 miles south of 
Seringapatam, Fullerton resolved to divert the route, and take a circuit 
nearer the western coast, where the capture of the strong fort of Palagat- 
cherry would afford him a valuable intermediate depot, commanding one 
of the chief roads from the Malabar to the Coromandel coasts. On the 
'’Yu 8th of'''ctober he started. After capturing a few small forts, he ascended 
high ■'•ound, where dense forests, deep ra-vines, and tortuous water 
bourses embarrassed every yard of his progress : to fill up the ra-mes 
before he could drag his artillery over them, to throw trees across them 
where the depth was too great for filling up, to clear gaps through forests ■ 
with the axe, to contend against tremendous rains— were only part of tho 
difficulties he had to meet ; but he met them like a skilful commander, 
reached Palagatcherry on the fith of Hovemher, and captured the fort on 
the 16tb, obtaining with it a welcome supply of money, grain, guns, 
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powder, sliot, and military stores. "When the difficulties wliieh Colonel 
I’nllertott had to encounter, and the triumphant manner m wluch ho 
overcame them, are taken into consideration, it will be readily admitted. , 
wethinli, that his enterprise is well desendng of being recordcd asa A 
strildng example of what maybe accomplished by a union of proiessiona^ 
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skin and invincible energy. Our engraving represents one of the de- 
vices which Colonel Fullerton employed for the purpose of enabling hig^ 
forces to pass over a mountain torrent. | 

STOBMllfG OT THE BASmTE AT PAEIS. ' 

The great Revolution in France, at the close of the last centuiy, was 
full of wonderful events, many of wliich might be appropriately recorded 
hi our pages. One of the most sti'iking among them was the storming 
and capture of the Bastille, a vast state-prison which was begun to be 
built in 1369 bv, Charles V., and finislmd by his successor in 1383. The 
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demolition of tliis fortress was tlie first triumpli of the armed populace of 
Pans, and it rpdered the progress of the revolution irresistible. As 
the day closed in on tlie evening of Monday, the 14th of July, 1759 a 
A-cclcless multitude of rioters, after seizing 30,000 muskets and several 
mueces of 011111017 the Hotel dcs Inyalides, rushed in v?ild excitement 




to the Bastille, rendered hateful to the people by the political im- 
prisonment of many hapless men in past times, although less frequently 
".applied to similar purposes under the milder rule of Louis XVI. An 
. of at least 100,000 men, aided by troops who joined them in 
mole' regiments at a time, had not long to contend against the old 
Alress. The governor. He Launay, made such a defence, as a brave 
officer might at such a juncture ; but his few troops were bewildered and 
wavering; he received orders from the Hotel de YiUe which he knew not 
whetlier to obey or resist, but no instructions from the court or tho 
ministers ; and the military aid to the mob became stronger than any 
force he could bring to hear against them. The chains of tlirce draw* 
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bridges were broken by hatchets ; straw, wood, oil, and turpentine were 
brought and landed, to burn down the gates ; and after many Tolleys 
from the mob had been answered by a few from the fortress, De Lauuay. .. 
seeing no hope of succour, resolved to blow up the place rather than yiclclt 
In this he wds prevented by the Swiss guards, who formed a pai-t of til A - 
small garrison, and who, after a parley with the insurgents, openedA\u\ 
gates, and surrendered. The Bastille was taken. The ruffians, heeding ' 
nothing hut their own fui'ious passions, disregarded the honouarble rules 
of capitulation ; they beheaded De Launay in a clumsy aud barbarous 
manner, and putting his head on a spike, carried it through the streets 
sliouting, laughing, and singing ; the 5 '' were prevented only by an ac- 
cidental interruption from burning alive a young lady whom they found 
in one of the court -yards; they hung or maltrcated many of the Sunss 
and invalid soldiers; and they fearfully hacked the bodies of thicc 
or four officers in the endeavour to decapitate tlicm. The prisoners 
within, only seven in number, were liberated, and treated with a drunken 
revel ; while the Cluitelet and other prisons became scenes of renewed 
ffisorders. The sketch which we give above, of the attack on the Bastille, 
is taken from a medallion by Andrieu. 


DUEAtlON OP LIFE ANOXO ARTISTS. 


In (iould’s Dictionary of Artists, published in 1839, the names, with 
the ages, of 1,122 persons are given ; which fdl'iiish the following reiyt'dix' 
able facts as to the longevity of this class of inen. llied under GO/tt'- 
old, 474; 60 years aud under 70, 250; 70 years and under 80, 24 :o^' 

years and imder 90, 134 ; 90 years and under 100, 19; above l&f, 1. 
Ihe mean age at death of the whole number being 55 years ; from wliicli 
it 'svould appeal’ that the pursuit of the fine arts has a trauquilixiug^ ofibet 
upon tJie spirits, and a tendency to moral refinement in the lialnts and 
manners of its professors extremely favouralile to the prolongation of life. 


'CHANGE IN THE TAIUE OP XANH. 

At Brightonj withiii thO present centui-y, a spot of ground was offered 

condition of shaving the possessor for life. 
Ihe teiniS ueib declined, and the land soon became of immense value. 


unaccountable antipathies. 

striking manifestations of that 
objects, to which so many 

tto t™’eESt 

ou^&ng^''''^ mentions a gentleman, who never could see an eel w. 
MSltlKilirrfa geiaemai,. wlo would fall into conv,d. 

Ottc“jrsoii3from 

^vuuny experiencea the same inconvenience 
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fi'oin tlio_ smell of roses, thougli they Trere particularly partial to the 
odoTir of jonmrils or tuberoses. 

, ^Joseph Scdiger and Peter Abono never could di-ink milk. 

Y Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs. 

^TJladislaus, king of Poland, could not bear to see apples. 

/ ''Zf an apple was shown to Cbesne, secretary to Francis I., he bled at 
the nose. 

A gentleman, in the court of the emperor Ferdinand, would bleed at 
the nose on hearing the mewing of a cat, however gi-eat the distance might 
ho from him. 

Henry III. of France could never sit in a room with a cat. 

The Hidce of Sohomherg had the same aversion. 

M. de Lancre gives an account of a very sensible man, who was so 
terrified at seeing a hedgehog, that for two years he imagined his bowels 
were gnawed by such an animal. 

The same author was intimate with a very brave officer, who was so 
terrified at the sight of a mouse, that he never dared to look at one unless 
he had his sword in his hand. 

M. Vangheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, would faint, or, if he 
had sufficient time, would run away at the sight of a roasted pig. 

John Hoi, a gentleman in Alcantara, would swoon on hearing the word 
lana, wool, pronormced, although his cloak was woollen. 

■^The philosophical Boyle could not conquer a strong aversion to the 
Bv^und of water imnning through a pipe. 

' La Mothe le Yayer could not endrrrethe sound of musical instruments, 
though he experienced a lively pleasure whenever it thundered. 

The author of the Turkish Spy tells us that he would rather encounter 
a lion in the deserts of Arabia, provided he had but a sword in his hand, 
than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark. He observes, that there 
is no reason to be given fop these secret dislikes. He humorously attri- 
butes them to the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul ; and as re- 
garded himself, he supposed he had been a fly, before he came into his 
body, and that having been frequently persecuted with spiders, he stiU 
retained the dread of his old enemy. 


lONUON EES0ET3 A BTINDKED TEAUS AGO. 

In addition to the regular theatres, there were many places of amuse- 
juent, such as the VauxhaU and Eauelagh Gardens, the site of the latter 
being now occupied by the houses that hem in Chelsea College ; the 
Rotimda, famous for its music, its gardens, and its piece of water ; Bell- 
"-vsize House and Gardens on the Hampstead Hoad, where tea, coffee, and 
Aj^her refreshments could be had, together with music, from seven in the 
■'uwomiag, — ^with the advantage of having the road to London pati’oUed 
the season by twelve “ lusty fellows,” and of being able to ride to 
Hampstead by coach for sixpence a-head; Ferret’s inimitable grotto,' 
which could be seen by calling for a pot of beer ; Jenny’s Whim, at the 
end of Chelsea Bridge, where “the royal diversion of duck-hunting” 
could he enjoyed, “ together Avith a decanter of Dorchester” for sixpence; 
Guper’s Gardens, in Lambeth, nearly opposite Somerset House, tmrough 
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vrUoh the Waterloo Road ’a^as ruthlessly drirra ; the Maihle Hdl, at 
Vaoxhall, u^here an excellent breakfast u-as offered for one shilling , 
Sadler’s WcUs, celebrated both for its aquatic and its we-dancing athf 
factions the Floating Coffee-House, on the river Thames, the FollyY.. 
House at Blackwall, Marybone Gardens, the White Conduit House, an^t^ 
a multitude of others, to enumerate which would be tedious and un- >• 
nrofitable. On Sunday, we are told, the “ snobocrac 3 % amused them 
Lives by thrusting their heads into the piUoiy at Georgia, being 
sworn at Highgate, or roRing down Flamstead Hill in Greenwich ^rk. 
Some regaled their wives and families with buns at Chelsea and i au- 
dington; others indulged in copious draughts of cyder at the Castle in 
the pleasant village of Islington ; while the undoniestic eit, in claret- 
coloured coat and white satin vest, sipped his beer and smoked his pipe 
at Mile End, or at the “Adam and Eve” in Tancras, or “ Mother Red 
Cap’s” at Camden. 

n 
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QUEEK EEIZABErn’S STATE COACH. 


The accompanying engraving is taken from a very old print repre- 
senting the state procession of Q,ueen Elizabeth on her way to open 
Parliament on 2nd April, 1571. This was the first occasion on which a 
state coach had ever been used by a Sovereign of England, and it w'as 
the only vehicle in the procession; the Lord Keeper, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, all attending on horseback. It w’as drawn by 
two palfreys, which were decked with trappings of crimson velvet ; and,( 
according to an old authority, the name of the driver was WilliaiL' 
Boonon, a Dutchman, who thus became the first state coachman. ^ 

THE OHIGIH OE EATIHU GOOSE ON MICHAELMAS BAT. 

Queen Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir KeviRe TJmfreviRe, near 
that place ; and as British Bess had much rather dine off a high-seasoned 
and substantial dish than a simple fricassee or ragout, the knight thought 
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floor is literally paved with bones and fossil teeth, and the pillars and 
corbels of stalactite also contain osseons remains, Cuvier snowed that 
three-fourths of the remains in this and lilce caverns were those of bears, 
the remainder consisting- of bones of hyenas, tig-ers, wolves, foxes, glut- 
tons, weasels, and other Carnivora. 

HOW DISTANT AGES ARE CONNECTED BV INDmDUAES. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, in a curious and interesting chapter in tlie 
“ Edinburgh Jommal,” entitled “ Distant Ages connected by Indivi- 
duals,” states, in 1847, “ There is living, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, 
a gentleman who can boast personal acquaintance with an individual 
who had seen and conversed with another who actually had been present 
at the battle of Flodden Field !” Marvellous as this may appear, it is not 
the less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is made was personally 
acquainted with the celebrated Peter Garden, of Auchterless, who died 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although tlierc is reason to believe 
that he was several j’^ears older. Peter, in his young days, was servant 
to Garden, of Ti-oup, whom he accompanied on a journey through the 
north of England, where he saw and conversed with the famous Henry 
Jenldns, who died 1670, at the age of 169. Jenkins was born in 1601, 
and was of course twelve years old at the period of the battle of Flodden 
Keld ; undj on that memorahlG occasion, bore arrows to an Knglisli noble- 
man whom he served in the capacity of page, When wo thinlc yf r- 
such things, adds Chamhers, ^‘the ordinary laws of nature seem 
have undergone some partial relaxation j and the dust of ancient times \ 
almost becomes living flesh before our eyes.” ' 

THE EARTUftlTAKE AX LISBON. 

- ^ minutes before 10 a.ni. the inha- 

mtants ol Lisbon were alarmed by several violent vibrations of the ground, 
which then rose and fell several times with such force that hundreds of 
houses came toppling into the streets, crushing thousands of people. At 
ihe same time the air grew pitchy dark from the clouds of dimt that rose 

persons ran down to the river side, 

Sri ^ 5-1 shipping ; hut the water suddenly rose some , 

and swept away everything before it. The quav, 
wnthneaily 200 human hemgs standing on it, all at once disappeare'd. 
Large ships which were lying high and dry, floated off, and were dashed 
against each other or earned down the river. In every direction the 

CliiircliGS, gOTernment buUdfagsfmd vnvSf f 

evei v luSeS tS-W nrfi ^'scovered that flames were spreading in 

a band^of miscreants hfd Ld tb?dty^®SSS!> confusion, 

the progress of the flames, and foTeiriit dnS^ur^^ be done to stay 

"Wliatever the earthquake had spared fell a unchecked. 

“It is Mt to be expressed by Em Ltf, 

I y numan tongue,” writes an eye-wrtne,ss, 
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"Ilow di-eadful and how awful it was to enter the citj- after (lie lire was 
abated j and looldng upwards, one was struck with horror in beholding 
. dead bodies, by or seven in a heap, crashed to death, linlf buried and 
half burnt ; and if one went through the broad places or sfpiaros, nothing 
was to be met with but people bewailing their misfortune?, wringing their 
liauds, and crjnng, ‘ The world is at an end.’ If you go out of the city, 
you behold nothing but barraclcs, or tents made witli canvass or ship’s 
sails, wliere the poor inhabitants lye.” 

Another e3’e-witness is still more grapliic. “ The terror of the people 
was beyond description : nobody wept, — it was beyond tears ; — they r.m 
hither and thither, delirious with horror and ■ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ■ their 

faces and breasts — crying 'il/isencordm, the ithcrs 

forgot their children, and ran about loaded with cnicifixed images. Un- 
fortunately, many ran to tho churches for protection ; but in vain v,as 
the sacrament exposed; in vain did the poor creatures cjnbrace tho 
altars ; images, priests, and people, were buried in one common ruin. 
* * * The prospect of the city was deplorable. As j'ou passed along the 
streets you saw shops of goods with the shopkeepers hnricil with tliem, 
some alive crying out from tinder the mins, others half buried, others 
with broken limbs, in vain begging for lielp ; they wore passed by crowds 
without the least notice or sense of humanity. The people lay thatuiight 
in the fields, which cgnalled, if possible, the horrors of llio dat'; the city 
in flames ; and if j’ou happened to forget yourself with sleep, you 
'f were awakened by tho tremhiings of the earth pnd the bowlings of the 
I people. Yet the moon shone, and the stars, with unusual briglitnesst 
Long wished-for day at last appeared, and the sun rose with great splen- 
dour on the desolated city. In the morning, some of the boldest, ariiose 
houses were not burnt, ventured home for clotlies, tho want of which 
they had severely felt in the night, and a blanket was now become of 
more value than a suit of silk.” 


STRA:XGE cure for RIrET7JrATIS^r. 



Bridget Behan, of Castle-waller, intlio county of "Wicklow, Ireland, re- 
tained tho use of all her powers of bodj* and mind to the close of her long 
life, 110 years, in 1807. About six years preceding her death she fell down 
stairs, and broke one of her thighs. Conlrarj' to all expectation, shone, 
onlv recovered from ilio cilects of the accident, but actnally, from Im-nco, 
■walked stronger on this log, which, previoush- to tho accident, had iKon 
a little failing, than she had done for many years before. Another re- 
mark.ahle circumstance relating to this fracture was, that she btcami'p_ 
fectly cured of a chronic rheumatism of long standing, and frym wlucri 
On particular occasions she had suftered a good deal ot afniction. -- 
short "while before her death she cut a new tooth. 

SILVER TEA SERVICE WinCII EEEONGED TO WTT.T.TAM rEt'!'* 


Articles of ordinarv use, however small may be their inlrin-w •vr.Ur , 
which have once been the property of men -who have b._-n 
great- — how rare the conjunction 1 — .arc alwaa-s invented wilIi r. 
fulerest. They often afford a clue to tho tastes of thesi wno onco 
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ttossessed tliem. Oa this account we have giuat pleasure jn laying 
Lfore our readers a representation of the silver tea-service 7 
belonged to the celebrated William Penn, the founder and legislator of v . 
Penns^vlvania, whom Montesquieu denominates the 7 

He was the son of Admiral Penn, was born at London m 1G14, and 7 
Slimated at Christchurch, Oxford. At college ho imbibed tluT* v 
principles of auakerisni, and having endeavoured to disseminate them 
by preaching in public, he was thrice thrown into prison. was dimiio 



his first impirisonment that he wrote “ Ko Cross, no Crown . In March, 
1680— -81, he obtained from Charles II. the grant of that territory wliicli 
now hears the name of Pennsylvania. In 1682 he embarked for his new 
colony ; and in the following year he founded Philadelphia. He returned 
to England in 1684, and died in July, 1718. He was a philosopher, a 
legislator, an author, the friend of man, and, above all, a pious ^ 
Christian. In addition to the reasons above given, the sketch of the^ 
tea-service is an object of curiosity, as showing the state of silversmith’s^ 
work in England, at the close of the seventeenth century, for articles of V 
domestic use. 

cuiapxTs piauBES oir a smai-i. shkine. 

The figures here given are copied from a curious little bronze, strongly 
gilt, which was engraved in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1833, accom- 
panied with a description, by A. J. Kempe, Esq., the author of the letter- 
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press to “ Stothard’s Ifonmneiital Effigies,” -wliose intimate knowledge 
in these matters enables him to well authenticate dates ; and he con- 
siders this relic may safely he attributed to the early part of the twelfth 
century ; it was discovered in the Temple Church, and had originally 
^ formed a portion of a pyx, or small shrine, in which the consecrated 
host was kept. Our engraving is more than half the size of the ori- 
ginal, which represents the soldiers watching the body of Our Lord, who 
was, in mystical form, supposed to be enshrined in the pyx. They wear 
scull-caps of the Ph’wgian form, with the nasal like those in the Bayeux 
Tapestry; and the — .'lies 
or rings of the 1: .uberk 
appear, as in the a rinoiir 
there, sewn down, per- 
haps, on a sort of gam- 
heson, but not inter- 
laced. They bear kite- 
shaped shields, raised to 
an obtuse angle in the 
centre, and having large 
projecting bosses: the 
tliii'd of these figures is 
.represented beside the cut 
^in profile, which U’ill cn- 
able the. reader more 
clearly to detect its pecu- 
liarities. On two of these 
shields are some ap- 

proachestoarmorialbear- . 

ings ; the first is marked with four narrow bendlets ; the second is 
fretted, the frets being repeated in front of his helmet, or cliapelle defer : 
all the helmets have the nasal. A long tunic, bordered, and in one m- 
stance ornamented with cross-lines, or chequered, appears beneath the 
tunic. The sword is very broad, and the spep carried by the first 
figure, obtuse in the head, — a mark of its antiquity. The shoes are 
admirable illustrations of that passage of G eofl’ry of Malmesbury, whem, 
representing the luxury of costume in which the English indulged att e 
time when Henry I. began his reign, he says : “ Then was mere tioinng 
hair, and extravagant dress ; and then was invented the fashion oi s oes 
with' curved points: then the modelfor young men was to rival women 
in delicacy of person, to mimic their gait, to walle with 1°°®® ’ 

half-naked.” The curvature of the points of the shoes in the little relic 
before us, in conformity with the custom censured by Malmes 
■ quite remarkable. One turns up, another down ; one to the lett, anoiner 
to the right ; and scarcely any two in the same direction. 



TBCE queen's SHAEKS. 

The harbour of Trincomalee swarms with gigantic sharks, and 
strange to relate, they are all under British Protection ; and it any 
one is found molesting or injuring them, the fane is ilO, or an im 
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ten thousand wondebful things, 


prisonment ! 
say; but we 


How this ridiculous custom originated, is liard t 
say but we are told, that iu tbe eaidy days of Britisli oonqxxest 
in the East, sailors were apt to desert, and seek refuge m the then 
inaccessible udlds of the interior ; and of 
sation has unbarred the gates of . Cingalese coMce to 
of the world, the soldiers of the regiment stationed at TMComalo|, 
contented udth their lot in life, were wont to escape ftom the tlualdoin of 
the Lvice, by smmmtog off to American anJ other foreign vessels 
preferring chance, under a strange fla^, to a hard certainty under then 
own. Thus the aueen’s sharks are duly protected as a sort of watci- 
police for the prevention of desertion both from the army and navj . 




1 


OLD TEKSES OB QEEEB ELIZABETH. 

The following quaint and curious verses arc taken from a very old 
volume, entitled A Crowne Garland of Gouldm Hoses, Gathered out 
of England's Eoyall Garden, ^'C., §'c. Eg llichard Johnson, 

i. SHOM Aim S-WT51ET SOH-KET MADE DV ONE OP IHE MAIDES OP HONOE UPON THE DEATHE 
OP QDEENE EEIZADEin, WIUCE SHE SOVTCD DPON A SASIPDEE Ilf EED SILKE. 


To a new tunc, or 

Gone is Elizabeth, 

we have lov’d so deare ; 
She our kind mistres was ^ 

Full foure and forty yeare; 

England she govern’d well, 

Not to be blamed ; 

Flanders she govern’d well 
And Ireland tamed. 

France she befrended, 

Spaine she hath foiled, 


“ FhiUida fonts me.” 

Papists rmected. 

And the Pope spoyled. 

To piinces powcrfull, 

To the world vertuous, 

To her foes mcrcifull, 

To her subjects gracious. 

Her sonic is in heaven, 
’Ihe world keeps her glory, 
Subjects her good deeds, 
And so ends my story. 



habelagh. 

Ranelagh, of which no traces now remain, was situated on part of 
Chelsea Hospital garden, between Church How and the river, to the east 
of the Hospital. It takes its name from a house erected in 1691, hy 
Viscount llanelagh. This house, in wkidi the Viscount had resided 
from the period of its being built, was sold in 1733 to an eminent builder 
named Timhrell for £3,200, wdio advertised it for sale in the following 
year, as a freehold with garden, kitchen garden, and offices, and a 
smaller house and garden with fruit trees, coach-houses, &e., &c. 
These were the first vicissitudes of Ranelagh, preparatory to its con- 
version into a place of public amusement. 

AValpole, in one of his entertaining letters to Mann, April 22nd, 1742, 
thus speaks of the gardens, which were then unfinished : — 

“I have been breakfasting this morning at Ranelagh Gai-den; they 
have built au immense ampitbeatre, with balconies full of little ale- 
houses ; it is iu rivalry^ to V auxhall, and cost above twelve thousand 
pounds. The building is not finished, but they got great sums bv 
people going to see it and brealdasting in tke house : there were yesteiaay 
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nrt loss than lltroe luindi’cil and eighty iicrsons, at eighteen-pence a 
piece,” Again, under llio date Jfay 2Gtli, 17'12, ho writes to his friend 
, ti.s folloirs ; — 

“'IVo niglits ago, lianelagh Gardens were opened at Chelsea; the 
prince, princess, duke, ninch nohility, and much mob besides were there. 
’.I’hcrc is a vast auipithcatTC, linely gilt, painted, and illuminated ; into 
which everybody tliat loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is 
admitted fo*r twelve pence. The building and disposition of tbe gardens 
cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice a week there are to be ridottos at 
guinea tickets, for which you arc to have a supper and music. I was 
there last night, hut did not liud the joy of it. Yauxhall is a little 
iiclter, for the garden is pleasanter, and one goes by water.” 

“ Tile only defect in the elegance and heauty of the ampitheatre at 
llaucl.agh,” *s.ays the Lgiuhii Chronicle for August, 1703, “ is an im- 
proper and inconvenient orchestra, wliich, breaking into the area of that 
.siip'erh room about riven ty feet farther than it ought to do, destroys the 
symmetry of the whole,' and dili'uscs the sound of music with such 
irrcg^ular rapidity, that tke harmonious articulations escape the nicest 
ear when placcd'in the most commodious attitude ; it also liurts the eye 
upon your iirst entry, 

“ To remedy tlics'c defects, a plan has been drawn by Messrs. \Vale 
and Gwin, fo'r adding a new orelicslra, wliicli beiiig fuiuislied with a 
✓'Vell-iironoriioned curvature over it, will contract into uairower bounds 
h'®tbo modulations of the voice, and render every note more distinctly 
' ' audible. It will, by its forin, operate upon the musical sounds, in the 
same jnaiincr as concave glasses aflect the rays of light, by collecting 
them into a focus. The front of this orchesira being planned so as to 
rane-c parallel to the balustodc, the whole area also will be disencum- 
bered of every obstruction that might incommode the audience in them 
circidar wallc. There is lilmwise prorision made in this plan for a stage 
capable of containing 30 or dO performers, to ollieiate as chorus-singers, 
or otherwise assist in giving additional solemnity on any extraordinary 


“At Ilanclagh House, on the 12th of May, 1707,” says the Gcnf/e- 
, nan's Maqazinc, “were performed (in the new orchestra) the much 
admired catches and glees, selected from the curious coUechon ot tiie 
Catch Club ; being the lirst of the kind publicldy exhibited in tins or 
auv other kingdom. The entertainments consisted of ^ji® favo^tc 
catches and glees, composed by tbe most eminent masters of the last and 
present a'-e, W a considerable number of the best vocal tmd instrumental 
SJfomS 'ihe choral and insti-umentol parts were added, f give the 
- Iho cScs and glees their proper elleet in so large an amphitheatre; 

^ being composed for that imrpose by Dr, .Mne. on 

The Itotunda, or amphitheatre, was Ibo feet, m diametei, witu an 
orchestra in the centre, and tiers of boxes all round. The cbef amuse- 
St was n-omcnadiiig (as it was caUed) round and round the circular 
area bclowl and talcing refreshments in the 

vtioalists executed dilierent pieces of music. It was a land ot \ auitaau 
under com-,’ ^vai-med with coal fires. The rotunda is said to havo been 
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projected by Lacy, tbe patentee of Druiy Lane Theatre. “ The mtp 
Dr. Jobnsoli declai-ed, “ was tbe finest thing he had ever seen 
The last great event in the history of Danelagh was the installation 
baU of the Imights of the Bath, in 1802, shortly after which the place 
was puHed down. 



\ 




XB33 I'msx EAST XDfEIA ’ HOUSE, 

The tradition is, that the East India Company, incorporated December 
31st, 1600, first transacted their business in the great room of the Dag’s' 
Head Inn, opposite St. Botolph’s Chiu'ch, Bishopsgate Street. The maps 
of London, soon after the Great Eire of 1666, place the In^a House on a 
part of its present site in LeadenhaU Street. Here originally stood the 
mansion of Aldermttn Upton, built in the reign of Edward YI., rebuilt 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and enlarged by its next purchaser, 
Sh' YT . Craven, Lord Mayor in 1610. Here was born the great Lord 
Craven, who, in 1701, leased his house and a tenement in Lime Street 
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to tlie Company at £100 a year. A scarce Dutch, etching, in the British 
Museum, of which the annexed engraving is a correct copy, shows this 
yhouse to have been half timbered, its lofty gable surmounted with two 
dolphins and a figure of a mariner, or, as some say, of the first governor ; 
beneath are merhant ships at sea, the royal arms, and those of tlie 
Company. This grotesque structure was taken down in 1726, and upon 
its site was erected the old East India House, portions of which yet 
remain ; although the present stone front, 200 feet long, and a great part 
of the house, were built in 1798 and 1799, and subsequently enlarged by 
CockereU, R.A., and Wilkins, E.A. 


ADTEETISEMEXXS IK THE EAST CEXTHKT. 

The following strange advertisements have been culled at random from 
magazines and newspapers circa 1750. They give us a good idea of the 
manners and tastes of that period ; — 

“ Whereas a tall young Gentleman above the common sfre, dress’d in 
a yellow-grounded fiowered velvet (supposed to be a Foreigner), with a 
Solitair round his neck and a glass in his hand, was narrowly observed 
and much approved of by a certain young lady at thelast Hidotfr. This 
is to acquaint the said young Gentleman, if his heart is entirely dis^ 
engaged, that if he will apply to A. B. at Garaway’s_ Coffee House in 
Exchange Alley, he may be duected to have an interview with the said 
jyoung lady, which may prove greatly to his advantage. Strict seeresy 
■^n the Gentleman’s side will he depended on.” 

“ A Lady who had on a Pink-coloured Capuchin, edged with Ermme, 
a "black Patch near her right eye, sat in a front seat in the next Side Box 
hut one to the Stage on Wednesday night at Drury Lane Playhouse if 
that Lady is single and willing to treat on terms of honour and generosity 
of a married state, it would be deemed a favour to receive a line directed 
to C. D., at Clifford’s Inn Old Coffee House, how she may he address d, 
being a serious affair.” 

' “ To he seen this week, in a large commodious room at the George im, 

in Fen church- street, near Aldgate, the Porcupine Man and his Son, which 
has given such great satisfaction to all that ever savr them : ^ their Boiiu 
quills being not to he numbered nor credited till seen ; hut give 
sal satisfaction to all that ever saw them ; the youth being allowepy pU 
to be of a beautiful and fine complexion, and great numbers resort dauy 

to see them.” , . .. > 

“ A Bullfinch, that pipes < Britons rouse up your great 
at command, also talks, is to he sold at the Cane Shop 
Street, Moorfields; likewise to he sold, two Starlings that whistle ana 

^ ,.talk extremely plain. 






Great variety of fine long Walking Canes. 


THEOnOBA EE VEEDIOK. 

This singular woman was horn in 1744, at Leipsic, in 
died at her lodgings, in Hpper Charles-street, Hatton Ga^eu, L^^d^^, 
1802. She was the only daughter of an architect of the o fhurch 
who erected several edifices in the city of Berlin, parficnlarly the Church 
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of St. Peter’s. She' wi-ote an excellent hand, and had learned the mathe- 
matics, the French, Italian, and ’i ■■ and posscsser ' 

plete knowledge of her native tor „ . * ^ : mvai m h-ng^t^ ^ 

commenced teaching of the German language, under the nam-^^^a 

John de Verdion. ~ 'tj 

In her exterior, she was extremely grotesque, wearing a bag wi 
large cocked hat, three or four folio books under one _ aim, and an um- 
brella under the other, her pockets completely filled vuth small volumes, 
and a stick in her right hand. She had a good Imowlcdgc of English 
books ; Biany persons entertained lier for her advice relative to pur- 
chasing them. She obtained a comfortable subsistence from^ teaching 
and translating foreign languages, and by selling books chiefly in foreign 


>' 


literature. She taught the Duke of Portland the German lanpage, and 
! welcomed to his house, the Prussian Ambassador to our 


was always — - „ , ^ i 

Court received from her a knowledge of the English language; and 



to his visiting that 


Eoman Historian, the German language, previous 
country. This extraordinary female has never been loiovoi to liavc ap- 
peared in any other hut the male dress, since her arrival in England, 
where she remained upwards of thii-ty years ; and upon occasions she 
would attend coui-t, decked in very superb attire ; and was well remem' 


bered about the streets of London ; and particularly frequent in attending, 

) a large amount, sometimes a coacY?^, 

t t ii _ * . j . r* j f . ' V 1 


hook auctions, and would buy to q- , 

load. Here her singulai' figure generally made her the jest of the con 
pany. Her general purchase at these sales was odd volumes, which she 
used to carry to other booksellers, and endeavour to sell, or exchange for 
other hoolcs. She was also a considerable collector of medals and foreign 
coins of gold and silver ; hut none of these were found after her decease. 
She frequented the Fnrnivars Inn Cofiee-house, in Holborn, dining there 
almost every day ; she would have the fii’st of every thing in season, 
and was as strenuous for a large quantity, as she was dainty in the 
quality of what she chose for her table. At times, it is well-kno’svn, she 
could dispense with three pounds of solid meat ; and we are very sony 
to say, she was much inclined to the dreadful sin of drunkenness. Her 


i 
i 


death was occasioned by falling down staix’s, and she was, after much 


afiiietion, at length compelled to make herself known to a German phy- 
sician, who prescribed for her, when the disorder she had, tinned to 
dropsy, defied all ciu’e, and finished the Life of so remarkable a female. 


DlimKG STAGS LIKE CATTLE. 

Buried at Disley, Cheshire, June 2nd, 1753, Mi*. Joseph Tfatsou, ) 
the 105th year of his age. He was born at Moseley Common, in thj 
parish of Leigh, in the coimty of Lancaster ; and married his vdfe fronf’’^ 
EteheUs, near Manchester, _ in the said county. They were an happy 
couple 72 years. She died in the 94th p'ear of her age. He was pmrk- 
keeper to the late Peter Leigh, Esq., of Lime, and his father used 
to drive and show red deer to most of the nobilily and . gently 
in that part of the kingdom, to the general satisfaction of all who 
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ever saw tliem ; for lie could have driven and commanded them at his 
pleasure, as if they had been common horned-cattle. In the reign of 
/dneen Anne, Squire Leigh was at Macclestield, in Cheshire, in company 
ivith a nnmher of gentlemen, amongst whom was Sir Roger Mason, who 
was then one of the memhers for the said coimty ; they being merry and 
fsee. Squire Leigh said his keeper should drive 12 brace of stags to the 
Eorest of “Windsor, a present to the Q,ueen. Sir Roger opposed it with 
a wager of 5U0 guineas, saying that neither his keeper, nor any other 
person, could drive 12 brace of red deer from Lime Park to Windsor 
Eorest on any aocoimt. So Squire Leigh accepted the wager from Sir 
Roger, and immediatelj’’ sent a messenger to Lime for his keeper, who 
directly came to his master, who told him he must immediately prepare 
himself to drive 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, for a wager of 500 
guineas. He gave the Squire, his master, this answer, that he would, 
at his command, drive him 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, or to 
any part of the kingdom by his worship’s direction, or he would lose his 
Rfe and fortune. He undertook, and accomplished this most astonishing 
performance, which is not to be equalled in the annals of the most 
ancient history. He was a man of low statiue, not buUcy, of a fresh 
complexion, pleasant coimtenance, and he believed he had drank a gaRon 
of malt liquor a day, one day with another, for above sixty years of his 
time. 

^ ECCENTBIO WILL. 

\ The Mowing will, as an exhibition of strange eccentricity, is not 
inappropriate to our pages. Mr. Tuke, of Wath, near- Rotherham, 
who died in 1810, bequeathed one penny to every child that attended 

his funeral (there came from 600 to 700); Is. to every poor woman 

in Wath; 10s. 6d. to the ringers to ring one peal of grand bobs, 
which was to strike off while they were putting him into the grave. 
To seven of the oldest navigators, one guiuea for puddling him up 
in his grave. To his natural daughter, £4 4s. per annum. To his 
old and faithful servant, Joseph Pitt, £21 per annum. To an old 

woman who had for eleven years tucked him up in bed, £l la. 

only. Forty dozen penny loaves to be thrown from the church leads at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas day for ever. Two handsome brass chande- 
liers for the church, and £20 for a set of new chimes. 

EXTUAOnniNAIlY TEOST. 

As an instance of great rarity in England of the severity of a frost, it 
is worth notice, that in January, 1808, the rain froze as it fell, and in 
London the irmbreUas were so stiffened that they could not be closed. 
?^ds had their feathers frozen so that they could not ffy, and many 
itere picked up as they lay helpless on the ground. 

ANCIENI SHUVr-IOXES. 

These ancient snuff-boxes furnish proof of the love of our ancestors for 
the titillating powder. An admiring writer of the last century, reflecting 
on tire curious and precious caskets in which snuff was then impnsoncd, 
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“ 'WTiat strange and wondrous Tirtuc must there hs_. 

And secret chann, 0 snuff! concealed in thee, 

That bounteous nature and inventive art, 

Bedecking thee thus all their powers exert.” \ 

Blit every age, since snuff was in use, appears to have cherished great ''i 
regard for the beauty and costliness of its snuffboxes, and even at the ■ 
















present time, the snuff bov j , x ' 

Worn- a coioration can bestow «ie h:ghe>'^ 

much boxes bottles. They^e rlSv ^ot'sl, 

with sporting subjects, and 4 doubt oncp i ornamented 

personage. Judging of their vprv belonged to some famous 

inclined to thinlc they must havIbJen iSS fSu 

supposed that sniiff was introduced into thiTcotS^^^ generaUy 





Marvellous, Jiare, curious, and quaint. 2ll 


SEEING^ THE PIHST AHH THE EAST OP TWO GENEEA.TION’S. 

Frances Barton, of Horsley, Derbyshire, died 1789, aged 107, She 
, followed the profession of a midwife dnring the long period of eighty 
years. Her husband had been sexton of the parish seventy years • so 
^ that this aged pair freq^uently remarked, that she had twice brouo-ht into 
due world, and he had twice buried, the whole parish. Her faculties her 
memory m particular, were remarkably good, so that she was enabled 
well to remember the Revolution in 1688, and being present at a merry 
making on that glorious occasion, ^ 



\ THE E.tltLIEST HACKNEY-COACH. 


The above is a correct representation of one of the earliest forms in 
which coaches for hire were first made. They were called Hackney, 
not, as is erroneously supposed, from their being first used to cany the 
citizens of London to their villas ini the suburb of Hackney, but from the 
word “hack,” which signifies to ofler any article for sale or hire. Hack- 
ney coaches ivere first established in 1634, and the event is thus mentioned 
in one of Strafford’s Letters, dated April in that year : — 

“ One Captain Bailey hath erected some four Hachney-coaches, put his 
men in livery, and appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the 
Strand, giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into several 
parts of the town, where all day they may be had. Other hackney- 
men seeing this way, they fiock to the same place, and perform their 
journeys at the same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them 
together, which disperse up and down ; that they and others are to be 
had everywhere, as watermen are to be had by the water-side. * * * 
^^erybody is much pleased vith it.” 

A UNIQUE IIBEAET. 

r A singular library existed in 1535, at "Warsenstein, near Cassel ; the 
books composing it, or rather the substitutes for them, being made of 
wood, and every one of them is a specimen of some different true. _ The 
back is formed of its bark, and the sides are constructed of polished 
pieces of the same stock. When put together, the whole forms a box ; 
and inside of it are stored the fruit, seed, and leaves, together with the 
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SIS 

moss wHcli giws on the iTunk, and the insects wliicli feed upon the 
(/•10 • every volume corresponds in size, and the collection altogetlicr has 
ai excellent eflect. N 

DEESS FOETr VEABS AGO 

Caiicatui'e, ev 

of many things man me most exact snetenes coma ao. anis is more 
especially the ease vith respect to dress, a proof of irliich is here given 

hy the thi’ce caricatures which wo 




iven hy its very exaggeration, often gives ns a bettor ideS-- 
s than the most exact sketches could do. dhis is more 
.r,c« a pi’oof of wluch is Iiei’e given 

hy the thi’ce caricatures which wo 
now lay before oim readers. They 
are copied from plates published 
at the period to wliioh the}' refer, 
and hoAV completely do they con- 
vey to us a notion of the fashions 
of the day I 

With tlie peace of 1815 com- 
menced a new era in English his- 
tory; and within the few years 
immediately preceding and* fol- 
lowing it, English society went 
througharemarkably rapid change; 
a change, as far as we can see, of a 
decidedly favom-able kind. T&n 
social condition of pubHc sentii 
ment and public morals, litcra/ 
toe, and science, were all im- 
proved. As the A’iolent internal 
agitation of the country during 
the regency increased the number 
of political caricato'cs and satii’ical 
wiatings, so the succession of fa- 
shions, varying in extravagance, 

. , , . wliich characterised the same 

penod, produced a greater number of caricatures on dress and on 
tashionable manners than had been seen at any previous period. Eimn" 
the first twelve or fifteen years of the present centoy, the general elia- 

appears not to have imdergone any great change. 
Ihe two figures here given represent the mode in 1810. 

co4?JSS'iSt fashionable cos^c furnished an extraordinarv 
contrast with that yist lepresented. The waist was again shortened, as 

to beafalm coneealment.it seemed/ 

ro DC me aim 01 me ladies to exhibit to view as much of the bodv n-? 

fit iw ““'1 ‘S20 --cedved ll^ nal of aSs§ 

LJaaiycmicateedtStd “M™!)™™;; cat is from a ratlin 

S ac iSi” Same 

' c „n c, with the same Ksorvatjou, a %ure of a dandy, from a oarica- 


T 
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ture of the same year. Tlie numter of caricatares on tlie dandies and 



j nAKTJIZETIE, 

flandizettes, and *on their fopperies and follies, dm-ing the years 1S19, 
1820, and 1821, was perfectly astonishing. 


rASniOXAEIiE DISFIGimEMEKT. 

The extent to which people may he led to disflgnre themselves hy a 
Wind compliance with the fashion of the day, was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the custom of dotting 
tile face with black patches of different 
patterns. It might easily be supposed A 

that the annexed sketch is a cai'ica- /-S 

ture, but such is not the case ; it is a @1 

correct likeness of a lady of the time of \ ^1 

Charles the First, with her face in full \j W i 

dress. Patching was much admired ^ j 

during the re’gn of that sovereign, and 
for several succeeding years. Some 
authors think that the fasliion came 
J^riginallj’’ from Arabia. jN’o sooner was 

brought to England and Eranee, than 
it became an absolute fiireiir. In the 
former country, old and young, the 

maiden of sixteen and the grey-haired // yf 

grandmama, covered their faces with ’‘-I n'^ 

these black spots, shaped like suns, / 

moons, stars, hearts,- crosses, and lozenges; and some even, a§ in the 
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instance Before us, carried tlie mode to tlie extravagant extent of shaping 
the patches to represent a carriage and horses, 

A IlEMAEKABLE OLB StAN. 

Mr. IngleBy, of Battle Abbey, Sussex, died ItOS, aged 117. Ho liad ^ < 
been for upwards of ninety-five year’s a domestic irr the family of Lady— ^ i 
■Webster. The follorving narrative of this remarkable man is by a gentle- ' 
man who visited him in the autumn of 1797 ; — 

‘‘ To my great surprise,” he says, ‘‘ I found Mr. Ingleby in a situation 
very far removed from the luxru'ies of life, or the place which might bo 
deemed necessary for his year’s. Ho was in an anliguo outbuilding, near 
the Castle Gate, where his table was spread under an arched roof ; nciirly 
the whole of the building being filled nith billet-wood, and scarcely 
ffording room for the oaken bench on which this wonder of longevity 
was reclining by the fire. His dr-ess was a full-bottomed wig, and a 
chocolate-eolom’ed suit of clothes with yellow buttons. His air and de- 
memoiu’ hus pensive and solemn ; though there was nothing in liis look 
which impressed the mind -ivith the idea of a person more than fourscore 
years old, except a slight falling of the rmder jaw, which bespoke a more 
advanced age. We were introduced by a mati’on, who served ns a sort 
of interpreter between us — ^Mr. Ingleby’s deafness not permitting any 
regiiltir conyersation. VTlion tho iiui*sg explained oxir errandj lio rcplicdj 
in a very distinct but hollow voice, ‘ I am much obliged to tbo gcntlcmciii 1 
for tlm favour Jiey dp me ; but_ I am not well, and rmable to convctsSTl 
wrai them. He then turned his face to the higher part of tho bench ouY 
wMch he rechned, and wus silent. In each of his -ivithered hands ho 
held a short, rude, beechen -^valldng stick, about tlrr-eo feet Ixigb, by the 
Jielp of which he was accustomed not only to wallc about the extousivo 
presses m which ho passed the most part of his life, but also to take 
ills ^ttle rambles about tho town ; and once (for, occasionally, the old 
gentleman was irascible,) he set out on a pedesti'ian excursion to Hast- 
ings, to tnqtnre for another situation in service, because his patroness 
^ attentive to personal neatness. It is but justice 

tto unoontli abode in which Mr. 



neared Tery eAaor W; « -sneh to tS eoS omS-S- 

emnous irAiujsciajpi’. 

of^IShiiTS^sr'^ff^ was presented to the Antiguai-ian Societj 
ot prJcshue m 1828. It contams sundi’y rules to be observed br 



foUorving 


singular 


m keys7:tables:foxm;: ^Ib^ST oX? 

to hooja lads or rascals in Court foV^Lh St Se^^tS' 
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cooks not to employ such scullions as shall go about na'ked, or lie all 
night on the ground before the kitchen fire. Dinner to be at ten, and 
supper at four. The Knight Marshal to take care that aU such tm- 
V' thrifty and common ■women as follow the Court be banished. The proper 
' officers are, between six and" seven o’clock every morning, to make the 
\fre in and straio his Highness’s Privy Chamber. Officers of his High- 
ness’s Pii-vy Chamber to keep secret every thing said or done, lea-^ing 
hearkening or inc^uiring where the King is or goes, be it early or late, 
■uithout grudging, mumbling, or taUdng of the King’s past time, late or 
early going to bed, or any other matter. Coal only allowed to the 
King’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s Chambers. The Queen’s Maids oi 
Honour to have a chet loaf, a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of 
beef, for theii' hrealfasts. Among the fishes for the table is a porpoise, 
and if it is too big for a horse-load, a foidher allowance is made for it to 
the pmweyor.” The manuscript ends "with several proclamations. One 
is “to take up and punish strong and mighty beggars, rascals, and 
vagabonds, who hang about the Comt. 


WONDEEFOL ESCAPE. 


Paddington 


In 1809, a barge -was going along the new cut from 
, •with casks of spirits. and barrels of gunpowder. It is supposed that one 
T the crew bdied a hole in a powder-barrel by mistake, meaning to steal 
Jnirits ; the gimlet set fli’e to the powder, and eleven other barrels were 
“"^^•iven to the distance of 150 yards; but only the single barrel exploded. 

• nA'VID HTJME ON HIS OWN hEATIIi 

The letter whi.ch we here lay befoi’e bur readers was, addressed by 
David Hume to the Countess de BbulHers, and is supposed to be the last 
that was ever written by that great hisiorianj as he died_ only five days 
afterwai’ds, August 25th. With what calmness did that illustrious plu- 
losophef contemplate the rapid approach Of his o'wn death ! 

The letter was torn at the places where the words are piihted in italics : 

“.Edinburgh, 20th. 6f Afigustj 1776. 

“Tho’ I am Cef iairdy ■within a, few ■weeks, dear .Mddain,- and perhaps 
within a few days; of my own death, I could not forbbdr being struck ■with 
the dealh of the Pfihee of. Conti, so great a loss in every particular, 
hly rellection carried mb .immediately to yo^ur situation in this melan- 
choly incident. What a difference, to you in yom’ whole plan of life 
Pray, write me some particulars ; but in such terms that you need not 
care, in event of decease, into whose hands your letter may fall. _ 

“ Ilg distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder in my bo^wels, winch has 
/h gradually undermining me these two years ; but within these six 
iAonths has been visibly hastening me to my end. I see death approacn 
'nradually without any anxiety or regret. I salute you with great aiiec- 
tion and regard for the last time. ‘ ‘ DATin Huhe. 

ECEirmEAl. ANTiaXTITEES. 

The rude musical instruments here represented, have been collected by 
modern travellers, and are but little changed from the ancient forms, 
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L, „ — 

1 . Distaff.— 2 . Roman Kavtiiing.— 3. Stone Money 'WeigUts.— 4. H.ind Mill 
5 . Eastern TVine and TVater Dottles. 

■^he distaff was tlic instrument whicli wrouglit the materials for the 
oes of the Egyptian Kings, and for the “ little coat which Hannah 
made for Samuel ; hy it, too, were wrought the cloths, and other fabrics 
used in Solomon’s temple. By reference to the above engraving, it wiu 
he seen that nothing can he more simple than this ancient mstrument, 
avhich is a sort of wooden skewer, round which the flax is wrapped ; it is 
then spun on the ground in the same manner as a boy s top, and tne 
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tkread ■wrouglit off, and wound upon a reel sliowu in tlie foreground of 
tke picture. “Cluerns,” or stone hand-mills of various sizes, similar to 
that represented in our engraving, have been repeatedly found in con- 
nection with lloman, Saxon, and other ancient z’emains in this countrj'’ 
They are still to he met with in constant use over the greater part of 
India, in Africa, and also those districts of the East which are more par- 
ticularly associated with Holy 'Writ. It may he worth wdiile to mention'' 
that this description of niiU is an improvement upon the method of simply 
crushing the com laid on a flat stone Avith another held in the hand. 
The “Quern” is a hard stone roughl 3 ' roimded, and j)artly hollowed, 
into which another stone, which has a handle, is loosely fitted. The 
corn required to he ground is placed in the hollow receptacle, and the 
inner stone is moAmd rapidly round, and, in course of time, by immense 
labour, the wheat &o. is ground into flour. The Scripture prophecies men- 
tion that of two v"’ "I' ■ • 1 , .t the mill, one shall he left, and the other 

taken — ^thetwo- . ■ " explain the meaning of this passage. 



1077.- 

1100 .- 

1116.- 

1128.- 

1180.- 

1189.- 

1205.- 


► 1209.- 

1227.- 

1231.- 

1233.- 

1235.- 

1247.- 

1252- 

1292.- 


CHUOKOLOGICAL TAJ5LE OF UEMAUKABLE EATIETS. 

The following cinious table is extracted literatim from Arthur 
Hopton’s Concordancie of Years ,- 1615 

-A blazing star on Pahn Sunday, nere the sun. ( 

-The yard .(measure) made by Henry I. I 

-The moone seemed tinned into hloud. 

-Men wore haire like W'omen. 

-Paris in France, and London in Englande, paued, and thatching 
m uptii left, because aE Lnberiek was spoEed therebA'- Avith fire. 
-Eohiu Hood and Little John Eved. This yeare London obtained 
to he gonerned by sheriffes and maiors. 

—By reason of a frost from January to March wheate Avas sold 
tor a niaike the quarter, which before was at 12 pence. An 7 io 
licgni 6. John. 

-London bridge biulded with stone ; and this yeare the citizens of 
lioncion had a grant to choose them a maior. 

-The citizens of London had libertie to hunt a certain distance 
about the citie^ and to passe toU-free through England. 

MaSsday beginning the morrow after St. 

-Foui' sunnes appeared, beside the true sunne, of a red coloxu-. 

The Jews of Norwich stole ahoy and eiremneised him, mining 
to have crucified him at Easter. ’ minoing 

"dtfzms.^ Queene-hiue for fifty pounds per annum, to the 

-Great tempests upon the sea, and fearful ; and this yeai* the Idnn 

(Henry III.) granted, that wheretofore the citizens of London 
were to present the maior before + 1 ip l-inn- or jjonaon \ 

two „„ J baroa. ot ,tbe'Sob4” er 

The Jewes coirupting England Avith A^snry, had fii'st a bmio-o 
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1313.— This yeare the king of France humed all his leporons and poeky 
people, as 'erell men as nromen : for that he snpposed they had 
poysoned the -waters, -which caused his leprosie. About this 
time, also, the Je-ws had a purpose to poyson all the Christians, 
hy poysoning aU their spidngs. 

1361. — ^Men and beasts perished in diuers places -with thunder and light 
ning, and fiends -were scene speake unto men as they traueU^d. 
lo’72. — Tlie first bailifies, in Shrewsbury. 

1386. — ^The malring of gunnes foimd ; and rebels in Kent and Essex, 
who entred London, beheaded all la-wyers, and burnt houses and 
all bookes of law. 

1388. — ^Picked shooes, tyed to their knees -with siluer chaines were Tsed. 
And women -with long gownes rode in side-saddles, like the 
qneene, that brought side-saddles first to England ; for before 
they rode astrid. 

1401. — ^Pride exceeding in monsh-ous apparrell. 

1411. — Guildhall in London begun. 

1417. — A decree for lantheme and candle-light in London. 

1427. — Pain from the 1st of Aprill to HoUontide. 

1510. — St. John’s College in Cambridge being an ancient hostell, was 
conuerted to a college by the executors of the Conntesse of Eich- 
mond and Derby, and mother of Henry Yli., in this yeare, as 

her will was. 

1 552. — ^The new seiwice book in English. 

• 1555. — ^The first use of coaches in England. 

1606. — The cawsies about London taken do-wn. 

1610. — ^Britaines Bursse builded. Hix Hall builded. Aldgate b-nilded 
new. Sutton’s Hospital! founded. Moore fields new railed and 
planted -with trees. Westminster palace paued. 

cock-ughung at schools; 

Many years ago the scholars at our large schools had regular cock- 
fights, which would appear to have been an affair of the school, 
recognised by the masters, and the charges for which were defrayed by 
them, to be afterwards paid by the parents, just as some innocent excur- 
sions and festivities are managed now a days. The credit of the school 
was, -without doubt, often involved in the proper issue of the fight. 

Sir James Mackintosh, when at school at Fortrose in 1776-7, had this 
entry in his account, in which books were charged 3s. 6d. : — 

To cocks’ -fight dues for 2 years, 2s. 6d. each, 5s. 

' Associated are three months’ fees at the dancing-school, minuet, 
country-dances, and hornpipe, &c. Cock-fighting up to the end of the 

Mast century was a very general amusement, and an occasion for g^- 
bling. It entered into the occupations of the old and young. TraveUers 
agreed -with coachmen that they were to wait a night if there was a 
cock-fight in any to-wn through which they passed. A battle between 
two cocks had five guineas staked upon it. Fifty gimeas, about the 
year 1760, depended upon the main or odd battle. This made the deci- 
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Bion of a “ long main,” at coek-figliting an important matter. The 
cliurch bells at times announced tbe winning of a “ long main.” Matclies 
were sometimes so arranged as to last tbe week. When country gentle- 
men bad sat long at table, and tbe conversation had turned upon tbe re- 
lative merits of tbeir several bu-ds, a coek-figbt often resulted, as tbe 
birds in question were brought for the purpose into tbe dining-room. 


COMMON XHAVEILING. 


We have here tbe common travelling dress in use at tbe com- 
mencement of tbe 12th century, tcm 2 nis Henry I. and Stephen. The 
original is intended for tbe Saviour meeting tbe two disciples on tbe 
road to Emmaus. Tbe Saviour* wears an under tunic, and his mantle, 
fastened by a narrow band across tbe chest, is held up by tbe right 
band. Tbe figures of tbe disciples are, however, tbe most curious, tbe 
central one particularly so, as be would seem to wear a dress expressly 
invented for travelling; bis large round bat, with its wide brim, seems 
to be tbe original of the pilgrim’s bat so well known in later times, and 
which formed so distinguishing a mark in tbeir costume. His short 
green tunic, well adapted for journeying, is protected by a capacious 

mantle of skin, provided 
with a “capa” or cowl, to 
draw over tbe bead, and 
which was I'requently use^ 
instead of a bat. He wears 
white breeches ornamented 
with red cross- stripes ; they 
end at tbe ankle, where they 
are secured by a band or 
garter, tbe foot being covered 
by close shoes. His compa- 
nion wears tbe common cap 
so frequently met with, and 
„be has bis face ornamented 
to profusion by moustaches 
and beard, each lock of which appears to be most carefully separated and 
arranged in tbe nicest order. He has an under-tunic of white, and an 
upper one of red, and a white mantle bordered with gold ; be also wears the 
same kind of breeches, reaching to tbe ankle, but he has no shoes, which 
frequently appears to have been tbe case when persons were ona joimney. 



FASHIONABLE DANCES OF THE LAST CENFHET. 


The style of dancing which was fashionable at tbe latter part of tlie'V 
last century, may be seen from the following advertisement from a 5*' 
dancing-master, which we have copied from a newspaper of the year'^ 


At Dulce s Long Hoorn, in Paternoster Row, Grown Gentlemen or 
Ladies are taught a Minuet, or the Method of Country Dances, with the 
modern Method of Rooting; and that in the genteele^, and most expe- 
ditious, and private Maimer. And for the greater expedition of sixch 
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gentlemen as clinse to dance in company, there’s a complete Set of Gentle- 
men assembled every Monday and Wemesday evening for the said pur- 
, pose. Gentlemen or Ladies may be "waited on at their o'^vn Houses by 
favouring me "with a Kne directed as above. LUre-wise to be had at my 
Hovrse, as above, a Book of Instructions for the figuring part of Country 
'■ Dances, -with the Figure of the Minuet annex’d thereon, dra"wn out in 
Characters, and laid down in such a Manner, that at once casting your 
iiye on it, you see the Figure directly form’d as it is to be done ; so that 
a person, even that had never learnt, might, by the help of this book, 
soon make himself Master of the figuring Part. Such as reside in the 
Country, I doubt not, worrld find it of immediate Sei-vice, as they have 
not al"v\'ays an Opportunity of having Eeeourse to a Dancing Master, 
f’l ice 10s. Gd. H. Dulrcs, Danoing Master.” 

riffiVCHING PEIARS. 

In the romance of “St. Graal,” executed in the fomieenlh 
ccntruy, "an have tliis representation of one of these preaching friars 
in his rude portable pul- 
pit. From the contrast 
aflbrded by theii’ mendi- 
cancy, and enthusiasm 
in teaching, to the pride 
^and riches of the hrgher 
clorg)', and their con- 
stant mixing -with the 
people, they became ex- 
cessively poprrlar. The 
preacher in the cut has 
a cr' 0 "wded and attentive 
audience (though one lady 
-seems inclined to nap); 
the costume of the entire 
body, "who are all seated, 
after a primitive fashion, 
on the bare ground, is 
worthy of note, and may be received as a fair pictm-e of the commonalty 
of Engiand about the year 1350, 

THE ECCENtr.IC tAnX tEWSON. 

Mrs. Jane Lerr'son, "wido'w, of Ho, 12, Coldbath Square, London, died 
] GIG, aged 116. 'Mrs. Lewson, from the very eccentric style of her dress, 
was almost rmivcrsally recognised as Lady Lewson. She was born rn 
_ Essex Street, Strand, in the year 1700, dm-ing the reign of "William and 
Mary ; and was married at an early age to a wealthy gentleman then 
living in the horrse in which she died. She became a -widow at the early 
age of 2G, having only one child, a daughter, li"sing at the time. Mrs. 
Lewson being left by her husband in affluent circumstoces, though she 
had many srritors, preferned to remain in a state of -widowhood. Ilmen 
bor daughter married, being left alone, she became very fond of retrre- 
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ment, and rarely went out or permitted tlie .visits of any person 


For 

old 


daugMer, wFo was married aFout 1813; and slie was followed in the 
situation by an old man, wbo attended tbe different bouses in tlie square 
to go on errands, clean shoes, &e. Mrs. Lewson took this man into hex- 
house, and he acted as her steward, butler, cook, and housemaid ; and 
with the exception of two old lap-dogs and a cat, he was her only com- 
panion, The house she occupied was elegantly furnished, but after the 
old style ; the beds were kept constantly made, although they had not 
been slept in for about fiftj!- years. Her apartment was only occasionally 
swept out, but never washed ; the windows were so encrusted with dirt 
that they hardly admitted a ray of light to pass through them. She had 
used to tell her acquaintances that if the rooms were wetted, it might be 
the occasion of her taking cold ; and as to cleaning the windows, she 
observed that many accidents happened through that ridiculous practice ; 
the glass might be broke, and the person wounded, when the expense of 
repairing the one, and curing the other, would both fall upon her. A 
large garden at the rear of the house was the only thing connected with 
her establishment to which she really paid attention. This was always 
kept in good order ; and here, when the weather permitted, she enjoyed 
the air, or sometimes sat and read by way of pastime ; or else chatted on 
times_ past with any of the few remaining acquaintances whose visits she^ 
permitted. She seldom visited any person except Mr. Jones, a grocer at 
the corner of the square, with whom she dealt. She was so partial to 
the fashions prevailing in her youthful da 3 's, that she never changed the 
manner of her dress from that worn hy ladies in the reign of George the 
First. She always wore powder with a large toiijyee made of horsehair 
on her head, nearly half a foot high, over umich her front hair was turned 
np ; a cap over it, which knotted under the chin, and three or four curls 
hanging doiro her neck. She generally wore silk goivns, the train long 
with a deep nounee all round, a very long narrow waist, very tightly 
laced up to her neck, round which was a ruff or frill. The sleeves of her 
gown, to which four or five large ruffles were attached, came below the 
elbow ; a large straw bonnet, quite flat, high-heeled shoes, a full -made 


\ 
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If T ill any degree, because, as she 

alleged, those persons who washed themselves were always taking cold,..^ 
or laying the foundation of some dreadful disorder. Her method was to^ 
besmear her face and neck aU over with hog’s lard, because that was soft-. 

required a little colour in her 



g , in a particular manner, the paraphernalia of her table : at 
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dinner she always observed a particular rule as to tbe placing of the two 
or three empty chairs, by which the table was surrounded, but herself 
always sat ia one favourite chair. She constantly eujoyed an excellent 
state of health ; assisted at aU. times in regulating the affairs of her 
household ; and never, untH a little previous to her decease, had an hour’s 
illness. She entertained the greatest aversion to medicine ; and, what is 
remarkable, cut two new teeth at the age of 87, and was never troubled 
with the toothache. Towards the close of her life her sight failed her. 
She lived in five reigns, and was believed to be the most faithful living 
chronicler of the age. A few days previmrs to her decease, an old lady 
who was her neighbour died suddenly, which had such an effect upon her 
that she frequently said her time was also come, and she should soon 
follow. She enjoyed the use of all her faculties till that period, when she 
became weak and took to her bed ; but steadily refused all medical aid. 
Her conduct to a few relations was extremely capricious; and she would 
never see any of thcni ; and it was not until a few hour’s before her disso- 
lution that any relaxation in her temper was manifested. She was in- 
terred in Bnnhill Fields burying-ground. 

WHEN EIBE ENGINES WEUE EIHST MADE, 

The Phoenix was the first fire-ofiice established, in 1C82. There were 
used, in towns, sqpirts or syringes, for extinguishing fire, which did not 
_^exceed two or three feet in length. These yielded to the Fire Engine, 
"with leathern pipes, which was patented in 1676. Water-tight, seam- 
less hose was made in Bethnal Green in 1720. About this date — 

£ s. d. 

A fire engine and pipe for Lyme cost , . ,600 

A square pipe, 23 feet long 1 18 0 

12 leather fire-buckets . . . . . , 2 3 3_ 

A Fire Engine was considered an appropriate present for an aspirant 
to a borough. At Lewes, in 1726, T. Pelham, Esq., gave one, and 
having been chosen representative in 1731, he presented a second. 

EXTEAOEnrXAET CATAllACT. 

( In the Island of Pulo Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, there is a 
I cataract which is surpassed by Very few in the four quarters of the earth. 
It is rarely visited, and, therefore, has been but seldom described_ ; but 
those who have been fortunate enough to witness it all a^ree in the 
i opinion that it forms one of the wonders of the world. The stream 
I which supplies it is of considerable volume, and after traversing a long 
'i tract of comparatively level country, is suddenly precipitated almost 
without a break into a ravine nearly two hundred feet below the 
, summit of the fall. The annexed engraving gives an excellent 
)” representation of the scene. The stream descends with a mighty 
j roar, and rushes on with a lightning speed. If you take the 
trouble of bringing a small looldng-glass in your pocket, and come 
i here about an hour before noon, you vdll be able to produce some 
* very beautiful artificial rainbows. But, whatever you do, never 
I attempt to clamber to the top of the rocks ; for though, doubtless, 
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the scenery is very suhlime up there, _ the pathway is shppeiy and 
dangerous in the extreme; and the guides can toll how two hapless 
youths, officers belonging to a regiment stationed here some twenty 
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years ago, clambered up that hill, and how they shouted with 
iriumph on reaching yon sn^it, and waved thei^ handkerchiefs 
bravely; but they can also tell the gloomy and disastrous end of all 
.his ; how the wild screams echoed far and wide, as both slipped and feU 
headlong into the surging ton-ent, and the sun shone hrightly upon the 


I 
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briglit red uniforras ae they ■were Inirricd over tlic precipice, and 
;af^^d fi’om rock to . rock ; and, rs'kilst yet tlvc liorror-stiicken spec- 
j-pj >^azcd •with speechless agony and terror, the bodies of the poor 
A^ien were homo a'way and hid hy the hlood-stained "waters 
'\ . ifop^uman recoverT. 


, . xi^n-numan recovery. 

dakces of the natives nr ke-w so'otii avales. 

The manners and enstoms of the nncivilized are al-ways legitimate 
objects of wonder and cnriosi'ly to the civilized. It is on this account 






that Avc give the above sketch of one of the festival dances cf the natives 
of Australia. 

These dances arc not only the usual close of their combats, but are 
frequent in time of peace. They appear almost necessary to stir up 
their blood ; and under the excitement they produce, the whole natee 
of the people seems- to be changed. To a spectator the effect of one ot 
these exhibitions almost equals that of a tragic melo-drama. 

A suitable place for the performance is selected in the neighbournoocl 
of their huts. Here a fire is built by the -women and boys, while such 
of the men as arc to take a share in the exliibition, usually about twenty 
in number, disappear to arrange their persons. "When these prop-ara- 
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tions are completed, and the fire hums brightly, the performers are seen 
advancing in the guise of as many skeletons. This eft'eet is produced h 
means of pipe clay, with which they paint hroad white lines on 
arms and legs, and on the head, while others of less breadth 'i 

across the body, to correspond to the ribs. The music consists in In. 
time on their shields, and singing, and to it the movements of the da^,.o 
conform. It must not he supposed that this exhibition is a dance in our 
sense of the word. It consists of violent and odd movements of the arms, 
legs, and body, contortions and violent muscular actions, amounting 
almost to frenzy. The performers appear more lOce a child’s pasteboard 
supple-jack than anything human in their movements. 

This action continues for a time, and then the skeletons, for so they 
apear to he, since they truly resemble them, suddenlj'- seem to vanish and 
reappear. The disappearance is efiected by merely turning round, for 
the lilies are painted only in front, and their dusky forms are lost by 
mingling with the dark background. The trees, illuminated by the 
fire, are brought out with some of the figures in bold relief, while others 
were indistinct and ghost-like. All concurs to give an air of mild- 
ness to the strange scene. As the dance proceeds, the excitement 
increases, and those who a short time before appear only liaK alive, 
become full of ammation, and finally are obliged to stop from 
exhaustion. 


A PtrUDING AS AH' ADVEETISEJEENT. 

_ The following fact is interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an insight 
into tne popular tastes of the period, and the poTrer of moh-la'w : — 

In 1718, James Austin, inyentor of the Persian inkpoy?'der, invited 
his custoiners to a feast. There was a pudding promised, which was to 
bo boiled fourteen days, instead of seven hours, and for which he aUowed 
a chaldron of coals. It weighed 900 poimds. The copper for boding it 
was erected at the Ked Lion in Southwark Park, where crowds went to 
qI! + "'I foiled, it -w^to he conveyed to the Swan Tavern, Pish 

“ What lumps of pudding my mother gave 
changed to the Restoration Gardens in St. George’s 
fields, in consequence of the numerous company expected, and the 
pudding set out in procession with banners, streamers, drums, &c., but 
the mob chased it on the way and carried aU off. ’ 


THE HESOLATIOK OP ETAIir, 

The ancient custom of hanging a garland of white roses made of 

^tog paper pd a pair of white gloves over the pew of the (uSmrted 
villagers who die m the flower of their no-c unmamea^ 

the tailor, to whom they were direeterwo ^i. o?,^p 9 nen clothes ; 

immediate victims of this fatal importation fanuly, the 

oonflxm tie tact, that tie entire haLet deepi'ScS'' S’liS 
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fianic ensued, the worthy and truly Christian Rector, the Rev. Wiffiam 
Mompesson, at this eventful and awful crisis, siumnoned the parish, and 
’/as^fter energeticaUy stating the case, and declaring his decided intention of 
afg naming at .Ids post, induced his hearers to adopt the measures he was 
-oun " to propose, if not for their own preservation, at least for the more 
•ojjj *,.^5rtant cause, the preservation of the surrounding country. Eyam, 
\ . irom this moment, like a besieged city, was r-it off from the living world, 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever-to-he -respected minister was con- 
fided the present, as weU as eternal welfare of those who were about to 
prove to posterity, that devotion to their countiy, as weU as to their God, 
was combined in the truly Christian creed taught them by this reverend 
man. But alas ! it was the wiU of the Almighty that the ranks of this 
devoted flock should be rapidly thinned, though Sir. and Mrs. Mompesson 
had been hitherto spared ; but in August, the latter was carried off by 
the fatal disease, in the 27th year of her age ; her monument may still 
be seen at no great distance from the chancel door, A nmnber of grave- 
stones, bearing date 1666, in the church-yard, show that for a time, at 
least, the dead had been deposited there in the usual manner. Soon after 
the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the disorder began to abate, and in about 
two months might be said to have entirely ceased. The pious and 
amiable Rector was graciously preserved. 

crorons plat p.ill. • 

The following remarkable theatrical announcement is worth preserva- 
tion, inasmuch as it forms a curious effusion ofvani^ and poveidy, in the 
shape of an appeal to the taste and feelings of the inhabitants of a town 
in Sussex ; — 

( Copy.) 

At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturday, May 5th, 1758, wiR 
he represented (by particular desire, and for the benefit of Mi’s. P.) the 
deep and affecting Tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnificent scenes, dresses, iS:c. 

Varanes, by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arundel, Petunrth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

Theodosius, by a young gentleman from the university of Oxford, who 
never appeared on any -Irge. 

Athenais, by Mrs. P. Though her present condition will not permit 
her to wait on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their Rberahty and support. 

Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar, in the first scene of the play. 
Nevertheless, should any of the NobRi^ or Gentry vish to see it orna- 
mented with flowers, the bearer wRl bring away as many as they choose 
to favour him with. 

d.s the coronation of Athenais, to be introduced in the fifth act, con- 
tains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fiU aU the dressmg 

oms, &c., it is hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended at being 

’used adrnission behind the scenes. 

' "^.B. The great yard dog, that made so much noise on Thursday night. 
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during tie last act of Eng Eiciard tlie Tliird, ■will be sent to a neigh-, 
hour’s over the -way ; and on account of the prodigious demand for places, 
part of •the stable -will be laid into the boxes on one side, and the granary 
be open for the same purpose on the other. Vivat Hex. 

THE EAH OE BIBDS NOT TO BE DECEIVED. 

The sense of hearing in birds is singularly acute, and their instinct 
leads them instantly to detect the slightest variation in the song of 
those of their o'wn kind. The foEo'wing is a laughable instance of this : — 

A bird-catcher, -wishing to increase his stock of bullfinches, took out 
his caged bird and his limed •twigs, and placed them in such a situation 
of hedge and bush as he judged favourable to his success. It so hap- 
pened that his o-wn bird -was one of education, such as is usually termed 
a piping bullfinch. In the first instance a fe-w accidentally throjvn out 
natural notes, or calls, had attracted three or four of his kindred 
feather, -which had now taken their station not far distant from the cage. 
There they stood in doubt and curiosity, and presently moving inch by 
inch, and hop by hop to-wards him and the fatal twigs, they again 
became stationary and attentive. It was in this eager and suspended 
moment that the piping bullfinch set up the old country-dance of 
‘‘_Eancy Dawson.”^ Away flew every astounded b uUfin ob as fast as 
wings could move, in such alarm and confusion as bullfinches could feel 
and they only can venture to describe. 

PLTING COACH. 

If the Hxeter Flying Stage arrived from London at Dorchester in two 
days, and at Exeter at the end of the third day, about 1139, the speed 
must have been considered surprising. Those who made use of such a 
conveyance were doubtless looked upon as presumptuous, neck-or-nothing 
mortals. 

There was a “ De-sdzes chaise ” from London at this time which took a 
route through Eeading, Newbury, and Marlborough. 

There is a good house at Morcomb Lake, east of Charmouth, now no 
longer in the road, ouung to this having been diverted. This was a 
road-side inn, where the judges slept. The Ely Coach from London to 
Exeter sle 2 )t there the fifth night from to-nn. The coach proceeded the 
next morning to Axminster, where it breakfasted, and there a woman 
barber shaved the coach. 


AN AGED SPmiT DEINKEE. 

Darnel M McCarthy, of the county of Kerry, Ireland, died 1752 , agee 

^ ^ ^ eighty-foui’ he married a fifth wife, a girl Httle mon 

than fourteen years of age, by whom he had twenty children— one ever-y 
subsequent year of -his life. It was remarked that he was scarcely eve] 
for did any extent of cold ever seem to afiec/ him 

fX nf 1 company, he di-ank plenti- 

f^y of rum and brandy, which he always took Lat and if in com 
P ance with solicitations he took -nine or punch, always drank an equa 
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sized glass of nun or lirandy, ivliicli lie designated a icedge. Tlie tempe- 
ratiu'o of his body was generally so hot that he could hear but little cloth- 
ing, either by day or night upon his person. 



GIANT TUNE. 


There are few trees in the world lilce the giant tree in the islai^ of 
Piilo Penang, of which the annexed engraiing is a correct representation. 
It is one of the various lands of palm, and some idea may be formed of 
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its heiglit from the fact that it is twice as tall, and quite as straight, as 
the mainmast of a liue-of-hattle ship ; there are no branches, no twigs 
anywhere to he seen, save just at the very summit, and here they bend 
over gracefully, something lilce what one would imagine a large-sized 
palm-tree to be. if gazed at through Lord Eosse’s telescope. It is a 
only specimen of its Mnd to be.met with in the whole island. 

p-ONISHING RAISE ACCTJSEES. 

Wisdom may sometimes be learned at a (Quarter Sessions, and it 
would be advantageous if we oceasionaEy took a hint from our ancestors. 
The magistrates at sessions in Charles the First’s reign could and did 
address themselves to questions arising between parties moving inhtunble 
Hfe, very important to them, and who could now-a-day in vain seek re- 
dress in the same quarter. A modern Bridget might continue to charge 
men Avith a breach of promise of marriage without legal measures being 
avaEable against her. This was not so in 1626. Her case was con- 
sidered, and her injurious conduct and mode of life were duly estimated, 
with what result we shall learn from the foUowng entry in the minute 
book of a quarter sessions in Devonshire of that date : — “ Forasmuch 
as it hath appeared unto this Court that Bridget Howsley of Langton, 
spinster, Evetn idly and lewdly at home, not betaldng herself to any 
honest coruse of life, and hath lately falsely and scandalously accused 
one [left blank in the original] of Honiton, in Devon, challenging- 
a promise of marriage from him, w'hich tended much to his disgrace, and 
that she is a continual brawler and sower of strife and debate between 
her neighbours, inhabitants of Langton aforesaid, this coiut doth there- 
fore think fit and order that the said Bridget Howsley be forthwith com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, there to be set on work and remain 
for the space of sis whole months, and from thenceforth untE she shall 
find very good sureties for her appearance at the next Sessions, after the 
said six inonths shall be expired, or -un-til she shall procui’e a master that 
wiE take her into service.” 


A PHASE OR THE SOUTHCOITIAIT DEEHSION. 

reinarkable cases on record of combined knavery, 
IS the beHef which so extensively prevaEed 
about fi% years ago m the mission and doctrines of Joanna Southcott, 
and of which, strange to say, some traces remain even to the present day. 
Is it not astonishing that so recently as the year 1814, August 3rd, tho 
foEowing para^aph-which wo believeVves a correct statement of tho 
facts-should have appeared in the Courier newspaper?- “Joanna 
Southcott has lately given out that she expects in a few weeks to become 
the mother of the true Messiah. She is nearly seventy years of age. A 
cradle of most expensive and magnificent materials has been bespoken by 

Huntoeds of eenteel porsonsoShsoSal??™ 

- wUot te fouVers b?W 1“ oS “ 

log has been given ns as a eorreet description ; ■ A child’s crib, teS 
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bLx inclies, by two feet, of satin wood, with brass trellis, side and foot 
board ; turned feet, carved and gilt, on castors ; a swing cot, inside 
caned, to sndng on centre ; at each end gilt mouldings, top and bottom 
for gold letters ; a canopy cover, with blue siUc ; carved and gUt under 
it, a gold ball, and dove, and olive branch ; green stars at each comer, 
gilt ; blue silk furnitiu'o ; an embroidered celestial crown, with Hebrew 
characters, gold letters; a lambs’-wool mattress, with wliite fustian 
do'wn bed, down pillow, and two superfine blankets.’ ” 

noTJSEnotO) expenses of kins edward the first. 

Edward the Pirst kept three Christmasses at Rhuddlan castle, in PHnt- 
shii-e ; and it is a fact not generally Imoivn, that his queen Eleanor, exclu- 
sively of theyoung prince Edward, born at Caernarvon, was delivered of a 
princess there in 1 283. This shows that his entire household must have been 
transferred into Wales, at the time bis polic}' was directed to complete 
the annexation of the principality of Wtilcs to that of England. In an 
ancient record in the tower of London, dated 1281-2, and translated by 
Samuel L 3 ’sons, Esq., is a curious roll of Edward’s expenses when at 
llhuddlan. It consists of four sheets, containing the particulars, under 
proper heads, of tho sums of money paid for tho maintenance of his 
household. Tho sum of tho expenses in this roll is £1,395 10s., which 
sum, rnth tho expenses of tho other roll of tho queen’s household is 
• £2,220 2s. lOld. Tho roll is very cui’ious, but too long to be inserted 
hero. Wo append tho following as a specimen of tho various items it 
contains : — 

Paid on tho day of tho queen’s chm-ching in oblations to 

mass £0 3 0 

Tho queen’s gift to divorsminsti'els attending her churching 10 0 0 

The queen’s gift to a female spy 0 10 

A certain female spy, to purchaso her a house as a spy ,10 0 
Por the brethren at the hospital at Rhuddlan . . ,011 

Por a certain plaj'^er as a gift , . . . , .080 

Por the celebration of mass for the soul of William do Bajor 0 110 
Por tho messenger carrying letters to the Icing at London, 
to be sent to the eom’t of Rome, for his expenses . .010 

Paid sundry bailiffs at the eastlo 0 4 10 

Por the carriage of 80 casks of ■ndno from tho water to 

the castle 0 22 0 

Por a cart bringing lances and cross bows from Ruthlan 

to Hope 014 

Por the carriage of £3,000 from the Icing’s wardrobe to 

the queen’s wardrobe 0 10 5 

I'or 600 turves, to place about tho queen’s stew pond in 

tho castle 010 

Carriage of figs and raisins to Aberconway . . .001 

Paid wages for 1,060 archers at twopence, with 63 cap- 
tains at fourpence, with 10 constables of cavalry at 

12d. a day 68 8 6 

Paid tho same for 1,040 archers, &c. &c. . » . 67 4 0 
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gauhtck’s cup. 

This celebrated Sbakspearean relic was presented to David Garrick, by ^ 
the Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-npon-Avon, in September, 

1769, at the Jubilee which he 
instituted in honour of his fa- 
vourite Bard. It measures about 
11 inches in height. The tree 
from which it is carved was 
planted by Shakspeare’s own 
hand, in the year 1609, and after 
having stood 147 years, was, in 
an evil hour, and when at its 
full growth and remarkably 
large, cut dovTi, and cleft to 
pieces for fire-wood, by order of 
the llev. Francis Gastrell, to 
whom it had become an object 
of dislike, from its subjecting' 
him to the frequent importuni- 
ties of travellers. Forhinately, 
the greater part of it fell into 
the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, a watchmaker of Strat- 
ford, who, “out of sincere vene- 
ration ” for the memory of its 
immortal planter, and well know- 
ing the value the -world set upon 
it, converted the fragments to 
uses widely differing from that 
to which they had been so sacri- 
legiously condemned. Garrick 
held this cup in his hand at 
the Jubilee, while he suug the 
hoautiful and well-known air, which he had composed for the occasion, 
beginning 







^ T*"**:* 




Reliold tliis fair goblet, 'twas caxved from the tree, 
Wliicli, 0 luy sweet Sliakspeare, was planted by thee ; 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine, 


As I ^ 

What comes from thy hand roust be ever divine ! 

All shall yield to the Mulberry tree, 

Rend to tbee, 

West Mulberry ; 

Matchless was ho 
Who planted thee, 

And thou like iiini immortal be! ’’ 

QUICK WORK. 

Coxettcr,^ of Greenham Mills, ?fewhury, had two South 
troro shorn at his factory exactly at live o’clock in the morning, 
. I qoi of wjichj after passing its varioiis processes, a complete 
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damson coloiued coat Tvas made, and ■worn liy Sir John Throclcmortcn, 
at a (quarter past six in the evening, being two and three-quarter hours 
within the time allotted, for a wager of 1,000 guineas. The sheep were 
roasted whole, and a sumptuous dinner given by Mr. Coxetter. 

01110111 OF THE GllEAT WAil OF CHINA, 

As has been invariably the case in the early history of all the leading 
nations of the earth, gi-eat confusion and cml discord existed in the 
empire of China in its first stages. It was divided into petty prince- 
doms, each prince striving to outvdt the other, and all anxio'usly aiming 


at the supreme power of the land, till the Emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who 
came to the throne about three hundred years before the Christian era, 
conquered the whole of the jealous petty princes, and united their states 
into one vast empire. But no sooner had he achieved this, than tUe 
Tartars began to be troublesome, and, hoping effectually to exclude their 
invasions, this emperor caused to be constructed the often-read-ot great 
wall of China, a stupendous work of masonry, extending from the sea 
to the western pro-rince of Shensee and carried over a tract of litteen 
hundred ndles, comprising high mountains, deep valleys, and broad 
rivers, the wall being supported over the latter by gigantic arches. 
Fortified towers were erected at every hundred yards, and its summit 
admitted of six horsemen riding abreast. Tlds sovereign is said to be 
the founder of the Hau djmasty. The wall proved an insignificant 
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barrier to the Huns or Tartars, who harassed the princes of the Hau 
dynasty, and were a very scourge to the farmers of the frontier pro- 
vmees. 'About the year 264, the Hau dynasty gave way to the T sin, 
which latter was founded by a lineal descendant, through many gene- 
rations, of the builder of the great waU. In the sketch which -we have 
riven our chief ’object has been to show the extraordinary inflexibility . 
of the Chinese in carrying their wall strictly along their frontier line, 
in spite of the stupendous obstacles which, intervened in the shape of 
mountains and valleys. 

pnrvT ptjuse expenses oe charees n. 


Halone, the wed known editor of Shakespeare, possessed a curious 
volume— an account of the privy expenses of Charles II, kept by Baptist 
May. A few extracts from this MS., taken from Malone’s transcripts, 
are here offered : — 


£ s. d. 

My Lord St. Alban’s bill ..1,746 18 11 
Lady Castlemaine’s debts . .1,116 1 0 

iL n 1 f ntrr\ rt rt 


Sir R. Yinor, for plate .... 850 0 0 
For grinding cocoa-nuts . . 5 8 0 

Paid Lady C., play money . 300 0 0 

For a band of music , 50 0 0 

To the footman that beat 

Teague 5 7 6 

To Mr. Pears, for the charges 
of a body dissected before 

the Idng 5 1 0 

Lady C., play money 300 0 0 

TotneMorriceDancersatEly 110 

Lady C., play money 300 0 0 

Jfr. Knight, for bleeding the 

Idng 10 10 0 

For a receipt of chocolate . . 227 0 0 

Mr. Price, for milking the 

asses 10 0 0 

To one diat showed tumblers’ 
tricks 5 7 6 


£ s. 

For weighing the Idng .... 1 0 0 

Paid Hall for dancing on the 

rope 20 0 0 

The Queen’s allowance ... .1,250 0 0 

Paid Lord Lauderdale for 

ballads 5 0 0 

To a bone-setter attending 
the Duchess of Monmouth 10 0 0 

Paid Terry for waiting on 

the king s-\vimming 10 0 0 

For 3,685 ribbons for the 

healmg 107 10 4 

Mrs. Blague, the Icing’s 

valentine 218 0 0 

Nell Gwyn 100 0 0 

Lost by the king at play on 

Twelfth-night 220 0 0 

Paid what was borrowed for 
the Countess of Castle- 
maine 1,650 0 G 


COEOim OE THE HAT EOR CAEBINAXS. 

Innocent IV . fii’st made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the car- 
dinals, enjoining them to wear a red hat at the ceremonies and proces- 
sions, zn tohen of their being ready to spill their blood for Jesus Christ. 

SEVEEITX OE THE EAWS A HUNEEED TEARS AGO. 

Two lads were hanged for stealing a purse containing two shillings and 
a brass counter. Of ten criminals convicted at one sessions, four were 
hanged and six transported. Very often half a dozen were sentenced to 
death at a single sessions. On the 17th March, 1755, eight malefactors 
were hanged together at Tyburn. It was recorded as a matter of surprise, 
^at, “ only six convicts received sentence of death at Gloucester Assizes.” 
One of these was a womaTi named Anne Ocldey, who was executed on the 
foUo-srag day, on the chai-ge of murdering an illegitimato child. To the 
last she demed her guilt, except in not having called in medical advice 
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for her infant after a bad fall. She took the Sacrament, and begged for 
more time to prepare herself for the change ; this farour being denied, 
she remained praying for two hours on the drop before she wonld give 
the signal. 

JJARKISG THE KING’S DISHES -nUTH THE COOK’s NAHES. 

Ring George II. was accustomed every other year to visit his German 
dominions, with the greater part of the officers of his household, and espe- 
cially those belongings to the kitchen. Once on his passage at sea, his 
first cook was so ill with the sea-sickness, that he could not hold up his 
, head to di-ess his majestj'-’s dinner ; this being told to the king, he was 
exceedingly sorry for it, as he was famous for mak i ng a Bhenish soup, 
which his majesfy was very fond of ; he therefore ordered inquiry to be 
made among the assistant-cooks, if any of them could make the above 
soup. One named Weston (father of Tom Weston, the player) under- 
took it, and so pleased the lang, that he declared it was full as good as 
that made by the first cook. Soon after the king’s return to England, 
the fii’st cook died ; when the king was informed of it, he said, that his 
steward of the household always appointed Ms cooks, but that he would 
now name one for himseK, and therefore asking if one Weston was still 
in the kitchen, and being answered that he was, “ That man,” said he, 
“ shall be my fii'st cook, for he makes most excellent Ehenish soup.” 
^ TMs favour begot envy among aU the servants, so that, when any dish 
was foimd fault with, they used to say it was Weston’s dressing : the 
long took notice of tliis, and said to the servants, it was very extraordi- 
nary that every dish he dishlied should happen to be Weston’s ; “In 
futui-e,” said he, “ “ let every dish be marked with the name of the cook 
that makes it.” By tMs means the king detected their arts, and from 
that time Weston’s dishes pleased Mm most. 

TMs custom was kept up till late in the reign of George III. 

PAEDOHS DATS. 

Bloodletting, considered diming the last century to be necessary for 
every one in health or not, at spring and faU, was an operation performed 
by the country surgeons on the labourers on a Sunday morning, at a 
charge of 6d. each. Bleeding in bed by a baiher was, in the reign of 
Charies II., sometimes charged, for a lady, so Mgh as 10s., and for a 
gentleman, Is. and 2s. 6d. The operator perhaps harboured the patient 
at an additional charge. Barboiuing by the year was charged 16s. 

• Superstition had marked certain days in each month as dangerous for 
bloodletting, wMch were called jmrlotis days. In July, the 1st, 7th, 
13th, 12th, 25th, and 20th were of the above kind. 

As the whole population had recourse to blooffietting twice a year, 
bleeders or barbers were in constant demand. 

A PHNEEAIi APPEOPEIATELT CONDUCTED. 

During the year 1700, the minister of a parish in Kent was interred at 
the age of 96 years ; the gentleman ivho preached his fimeral sermon was 
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82 ; he •who read the service S7 ; the clerk of the imrish was the same 
age ; the sexton was 86 ; in addition to which list of aged persons, there 
were several present from the adjacent parishes 100 years old each, and 
upwards. 



AXCIEXI KUT-CRACKEES. 

and look as if in their time they had seen p-nnri c " • carved , 

licads, with the mouth, aifordfn- the nieafs of S’^ojesqne 
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seems almost to have been disused. Even iu the time of George IIL, om 
chairs, tables, side-hoards, &c., we madehea^T, very ugly, and mthout 
! any attempt at appropriate pattein. 


, - ‘JW s .V.r;.-rL=i=~ri 

• ; V -v-’. .P i .v*,; vi <r- : Vx. ' ' xj- ■ I 



;■ ^v- ■ 'i^rT ■^; 


KELL GWr'CLE’S LOOKIKG-GLASS. 




' This glass is in the possession of Sm Page Dichs, of 

bears the likeness of Nell Gwynne and King namelv, 

in wax; and also the supporters, or crest, which IseU “ioui.cd 

the lien and the leopard. The whole is curiously worked in cotouicu 

glass heads, and the figures, with the dresses, made to F03® . ^ 

ligh relief; indeed, th^ merely attached to the 
the upper compartment is Charles in "^ate dress , ana 
one, that of NeU Gwynne, in her court aress— the pattern o 
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very tasteful. On the right is Charles in his hunting dress. The heads 
have retained their colours, -which are very appropriate to the subject, 
and must have been a -work of considerable time and patience ; but \ 
•whether done by Nell or not, there is no record. ' 


A HEMARKAjBLE highxandee. 

In August, 1827, John Macdonald expired in his son’s house, in the''^ 
La-wnmarket, Edinburgh, at the advanced age of one hundred and seven - 
years. He -was born in Glen Tinisdale, in the Isle of Skye, and, like the 
other natives of that quarter, -was bred to nu’al labour. Early one 
morning in his youth, -when looldng after his black cattle, he -was sur- 
prised by the sight of two ladies, as he thought, -winding slowly round a 
hill, and approaching the spot whei*e he stood. When they came up, 
they inquired for a well or stream, where a drink of water could be ob- 
tained. He conducted them to the “Virgin Well,” an excellent spring, 
which was held in great reverence on account of its being the scene of 
some superstitious and legendaiy tales. When they had quenched their 
thirst, one of the ladies rewarded Macdonald -with a shilling, the first 
silver coin of which he was possessed. At their own request he escorted 
them to a gentleman’s house at some distance, and there, to his great 
surprise and satisfaction, he learned that the two “ladies” were Elora^ 
Macdonald and Prince Charles Stewart. 

This was the proudest incident in Macdonald’s patriarchal life ; and, 
when smrrounded by his Celtic brethren, he used to dilate on all the re-~ 
lative circumstances -with a sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more than 
the common garri^ty of age_. He afterwards trurned joiner, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the building of the first Protestant church which was 
erected in the island of North Hist. He came to Edinburgh twenty- 
thi-ee years before his death, and continued to work at his trade till he 
was ninety-seven years of age. 

^ Macdonald was _ a temperate, regular-li-ying man, and never paid a 
sixpence to a surgeon for himself, nor had an hour’s sickness in the 
whole coMse of i^.hfe. He iised to dance regularly on New-year’s day, 
along mth some HigHand friends, to the bagpipe. On New-year’s day 
1825 he danced a reel with the father, the son, the grandson, and grcat- 
grpdson, and was in more than his usual spirits. His hearing was no- 
thing impau-ed, and till -within three weeks of his demise he could have 
thi-eaded the finest needle -with facility, without glasses. 


CATS -WITH KXOITED TATt.r, 

We extTMt the foUowing paragraph from the narrative of a voyager in 
the Indian Ocean, because it contains an account of a rarity in natural 
liistory 'With, which few, wq hchevG, ar© acQuainted. 

“The steward IS again pillowed on his beloved salt fish, and our only 
companion is a Malacca cat who has also an attachment for the steward's 
pillow. Puss IS a tame httle creature, and comes rubbing herself mildly 

our faces, and mewing her thoughts, 
simprised that you have been so long looldng at her 
unthoiit noticing the peciiharity in her tail, which so much distmguishes 
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her from the rest of the feline race in other quarters of the glohe. Take 
her up in your lap, and see for yourself. Did you ever observe such a 
singidar knot — so regular, too, m its formation ? Some cruel monster 
must have tied it in a knot -whilst puss was yet a kitten, and she has 
outlived both the pain 'and inconvenience. But here comes a Idtten, all 
full-of gambols and fun, and we find that her tail is in precisely the 
same condition. So, then, this is a remarkable feature amongst the 
whole race of Malayan cats, but for which, no one we meet with, is able 
to give us a satisfactory explanation.” 

CUniOTJS TEA,T3. 

In 1553, the folio-wing extraordinary exhibition was performed in the 
presence of Q,ueen Mary, in her passage through London to West- 
minster. — It is thus described by Holinshed, in his “ Chronicle,” b, 
printed 1577: — “Whenshee didd come to Sainte Panic’s churchyarde, 
Maister Haywood sat in a pageant under a -vine, and made to her an 
oration in Latine ; and then there was one Peter, a man of Holland, who 
didd stand upon the wcathercocke of St. Paule’s steeple, holdyng a 
streamer in his handes of five yardes long, and waving thereof. Heo 
sometimes stood on ohe foot and shook the other, and then hee kneeled on 
his knees to the verio grate marvel of al the people. Hee hadd made 
two scaffolds -under Inm — one above the cross, ha-vihg torches and 
streamers sett upon it, and another over the ball of the cross, like-wise 
sett -with sti-eamers and torches which could not bume, the -wind was so 
grcatc.” Our chronicler further informs us, that “Peter_ ^dd have 
xvi. pounds xiii shillings and iii pence given to him by the citie of Lon- 
don for Ms costes and pains, and for all his stuffe.” 

UIPTjnENCE on CANDOTin, WHICH IS IT? 

The folio-wing advertisement appeared in the St. James's Clironich of 
1772. “ Wanted immediately, fifteen hundred, or two thousand pounds, 

by a person not worth a groat ; who, having neither houses, land, annui- 
ties, or public funds, can oflbr no other security than that of simple bond, 
bearing simple interest, and engaging the repajrment of the sum 
borrowed in five, six, or seven years, ns may be agreed on by the pmtres. 
Whoever this may suit, (for it is hoped it -u’ill suit somebody), by direct- 
ing a line for A. Z. in Eochester, shall be immediately replied to, or 
waited on, as may appear necessary.” 

THE SOUTH STACK IIGHT-HOHSE. 

-■ Though not so celebrated as the Eddystone, the South Stack Light- 
house is unqrrestionably one of the marvels of science, and as such may 
be appropriately deserrbed in our pages. It is erected tim s^nut 
of an isolated rock, three or four miles westward from_ Holyhead, and 
separated from the main land by a chasm ninety feet in width, dins 
splendid structure was raised in the year 1808. The elevation ot the 
summit of the rock on which it is erected is 140 feet above the level ot 
the sea at high-water mark; the height of the towei^ &om me base to 
the gallerv, is sixty feet ; and the lantern is twelve feet high &om the 
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gallery; making tke total elevation of tko liglit 212 feet- akove liigk- 
M'^ater mark. The light is produced hy twentj-^-one brilliant lamps, 'with 
powerful reflectors, placed on a revohdng triangular frame, displaying a 
full-faced light every two minutes, which, in clear weather, is distinctly 
visible at a distance of ten leagues. Latterly there has been an addi- 
tion of three red lights placed at the rock, which are more distinctly 
visible in foggy weather than the light-house lights. The rough sea 
caused by the strong tides about the head rendered the communication 
by boat very pj ccarious. In order to obviate the danger, a passage was 




contri-red by means of two ropes thrown across the gulf, along which the 
individual was drawn in a box or cradle, by the assistance of puUevs 
alhxed at each end. This plan was superseded by a bridge of ropers, 
which was used some years after, though always considered unsafe, on 
account of the constant wear of the ropes. In 1827, a modern sus- 
peiision chain-bridge was thrown over the sound, the span of which is 
no feet, the^ams being fli-mly bolted in the rook on each side, and 
carried over two massive stone pillars erected for the purpose. The 
chan. supports a platform of timber five feet -wide, and seventy feet- 
above high-water mark. The bridge is attained by descending- the 
HoJvhead mountain m a zigzag du-ection by a flight of 380 steps. 
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BRASS JtRDAL OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

, 111 1702, the late Eev. H. Eowlands, author of ITona Anttqiic, whiit 
y ’superintending the removal of some stones, near Aherfi’aw, Wales, for 
\ the purpose of mailing an antiquarian research, found a beautiful brass 
medal of our Saviour, in a line state of preservation, which he forwarded 
to Ids friend and countrjouan, the liev. E. Llwyd, author of the 
Arclieologim Britannica^ and at that time keeper of the Ashmolean 
library at Oxford. 

Tlds medal, of which an engi'aving is subjoined, has on one side 
the figure of a head exactly answering the description given by Publius 
u Lentulus of our Savioiu', in a letter sent bj^ him to the emperor Tiberius 
hknd the senate of Home. On the reverse side, it has the folloving legend 
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j or inscription, written in Hebrew characters, “ This is Jesus Christ, the 
^ Mediator or lleconciler ; ” or “Jesus, the Great Messias, or Man Media- 
p tor.” And being found among the ruins of the chief Druids resident 
^ in Anglesea, it is not improbable that the curious relic belonged to some 
Christian connected with Bran the Blessed, who was one of Caractaeus’s 
P,' liostages at Rome from a.d. 52 to 59, at which time the Apostle Paui 
m was preaching the gospel of Christ at Borne. In two years afterwai-ds, 
j.g'A.D. 61, the Boman General Suetonius extirpated aUthe Druids in the 
gP island. The following is a translation of the letter alluded to, a very 
f,i antique copy of which is in the possession of the family of Kellie, after- 
g' wards Lord Kellie, now represented by the Earl of Mar, a very ancient 
si Scotch family — taken from the original at Borne : — 

'y “There hath appeared in these our daj^s, a man of great virtue, named 
1 Jesus Christ, who- is yet Hving among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted 
'Ths a prophet, but his disciples call him ‘ the Son of God.’ He raiseth 
\ le dead, and cures all manner of diseases; a man of stature somewhat 
)' ’1 and comely, with very reverend countenance, such as the beholders 
th love and fear ; his hair the colour of chesnut, full ripe,_ plain to 
3 ears, whence downwards it is more orient, curling, and wa'^dng about 
iS shoitlders. In the midst of his head, is a seam or a partition of his 
hair after the manner of the Hazaritea; his forehead plain and veiy 
delioate his face without a spot or wri^le, beautified with the most 
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lovely red. ; Hs nose and montli so formed that nothing can he roprr- 
hcnded ; his heard thicldsh, in colour like his hair, not very long but 
foihed ; his look, innocent and mature ; his eyes, gi’ey, clear, and quiclci 
In reproving, he is terrible; in admonishing, courteous and fair spolcen;^^ 
pleasant in conversation, mixed with gravity. It cannot be remarked ' ' 
that any one saw him laugh, hut many have seen him weep. In pro— 
portion of body, most excellent ; his hands and arms most delicate to 
behold. In speaking, verj^_ temperate, modest, and wise. A man, for 
his singular beauty, surpassing the children of men ! ” 

The representation of this sacred person which is in the Eodleian 


( 


library, somewhat resembles that of the print of this medal, when com- V 
pared together. It was taken from a likeness engraved' in agate, andt 
sent as a present from the sultan for the release of his brother, who wn|i 
taken piisoner. There is a well-executed draAving of this at the Mostjnli 
library, much worse for ago. 

MONSTROUS nEAD-URESS. 

At no period in the history of the world was anything more absurd [f 
in head-dress worn than that here depicted, wliich was in voo-ueV) 
with the fashionables of 1782. The body of tliis erection wa^' 

formed of tow, over which the hair AV.fis 
turned, and false hair added in great cuyAs, j 
bobs, and ties, powdered to profusion ; tferf^ 
I hung all over with vulgarly-large rows d/jfT 
’pearls, or glass beads, fit only to decorate | -a'’ 
chandelier; flowers as obtrusive Avere stucli'c 
about this heap of finery, Avhieh was sur-l' 
mounted by broad siUceu bands and great 
ostrich-feathers, until the liead-dress of a 
lady added three feet to iier stature, and the 
male sex, to use the words of the Sjjcctator. \ 
“became suddenly dwarfed beside her.” To j • 
effect this, much time and trouble was Avasted,| 
^d great personal annoyance was suffered./ 
Heads, Avhen properly dressed, “kept fori - 
three Aveeks,” as the barbers quietly plirased* 
it ; that they would not really “keep ” lonn-orV 
may be seen by the many recipes they gi^^e for 
the destruction of insects which bred in the 
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them. 


« - - — ivuiuu ureu anxnef. 

- . P9™^Hun so liberally bestowed uponr 

The deseripfaon of “ opening a lady’s head,” after a tiiree wocJis'i; 

di’essing, given in the magassines of this period, it Avould bo imaa-mGd''i;^ 
would have taught the ladies common sense ; but fasliion could reconciW 
even the disgust that must have been felt by all, • 

TRICE OE irUJIAN MATR. 

Long flaxen hair was bought from the head at 10s, the ounce, and ■my 
other fine hair at 6s. or 7s. the ounce in 1662. ’ 

Within the present century the heads of hair of whole famUien in 
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Devonshire wore let out hy the year at so much rent per poll. An Exeter 
perriwig maker -went round periodically, cut the looks, and oiled tho 
numskull of each thus left in stuhhle. 

lUTEEESTING AND EANCIEUE EEL1Q0E 
The enamelled jewel, of which we give an engraving, was presented 
^ Mary, Queen of Scots, to George Gordon, fourth Earl of Huntley. 
The precise period at which the' gift was made is not now known, though 
the time was not improhahly during the residence of the Queen in France, 
when the Order of St. Michael was conferred on the Dulre of Chatel- 
heraidt, the Earl of Huntley, and several other Scottish nohles, 
about 1548. The lock of Mary’s 
hail- which is attached to the 
small , ivory skull, is of a light 
auhui-n, inclining to a gold- 
colour ; and if allowance he made 
for some fading in the course of 
years, and for the hair of the 
Queen having generally become 
darker as she advanced in life, 
the accuracy of MelvH will be 
confirmed, when, in speaking of 
^J^^after her return to Scotland, 

•1^ says, “her hair was light 
auburn ; Elizabeth’s more red 
than yellow.” In this particu- 
lar little reliance can he placed 
upon the portraits of Queen 
Mary; since it is well Imown, 
that in the latter part of her 
life, it was a fashionable practice 
to wear false hair of various 
hues, though in some of her pic- 
tures the colour of the locks is 
nearly similar to the hue of that 
represented in the present. Tho 
skull, from which it issues is 
connected hy • a twisted skein of 

silk with the figure of a Cupid shooting an arrow, standing on 
heart enamelled red, transfixed with a dart. On one side the 
leart is a setting for a precious stone, now vacant ; and, on the other, 
Vwhite letters, the words “ Willingly Wounded.” From the point of 
V heart is a pendant, containing on one side a small ruby, and 
hving the other enamelled blue with an ornament in white. Our 
, ^graving represents one side of the jewel, of the exact size of the 
original, 

. FASTIDIOUSNESS IN DRESS AT AN OLD AGE. 

John Eenhow, of Horthwood, in the parish of Frees, Salop, died 1806, 
aged 107. His occupation was that of a maker of clocks and watches. 


/■ 
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His steadiness of liand, clearness of intellect, and complete command of 
aU Ms faculties, were such that, till within a very few yeps of Ms de- 
cease, he was enabled to execute the most intricate and delicate manipii^ 
lations connected with his business. He lived in three centuries ; and,^ii- 
at the time of his decease, had a son, a grandson, and several great-nl 
grandchildren, living in the house with Mm. _ He was remarkaMe^fp^'> 
industry, sobriety, early rising, and soon retiring to rest, and was uni- 
versally respected for Ms integrity and ingenuity. His favourite hever- 
ao-e was “ small beer ” brewed of molasses. To the very close of Ms life 
he was remarkable for Ms extreme attention to Ms dress and everything 
relating to his personal appearance, as will he seen by the following 
anecdote. About tMee years before his death, Ms tailor brought hhn . 
home a new coat; on examining wMch.he discovered that the man, 
either through not being provided with the necessary material or inad- 
vertence, had substituted a cloth collar for a velvet one, wMch he was 
accustomed to have added to Ms garment. Mortified at tMs cu’cumstance, 
and learning that the tailor had not velvet of the necessary quality by 
Mm, he took up his waUdng-stick and straitway went off to Whitchurch, 
a distance of seven miles, to purchase the materials proper to make a new 
collar, and, to tlie astonishment of aU Ms family, returned home in_a few 
hours. 

StrPEESIITION OF IKE JAVANESE, 

Nowhere has superstition a greater power over the human mind 
among the inhabitants of Java. 

When the proper chord is touched, there is scarcely anything too gross 
for the belief of these islanders. Mr. Crawfurd relates that some years 
since, it was almost accidentally discovered, that the skull of a buffalo * 
was superstitiously conveyed from one part of the island to another. The 
point insisted upon was, never to let it rest, but to keep it in constant 
progressive motion. It was carried in a basket, and no sooner was one 
person relieved from the load than it was taken up by another ; for the 
understanding was, that some dreadful imprecation was denounced 
against the man who should let it rest. In tMs manner, the scull was 
hurried from one province to another, and after a circulation of manj’’ 
hundred miles, at length reached the town of Samarang, the Dutch 
governor of which seized it and threw it into the sea, and thus the spell 
was broken. The Javanese expressed no resentment, and nothing fui'ther 
was hoard of this unaccountable transaction. None could tell how oi> 
where it origmated. jf 

The same ivriter relates a still more extraordinary instance of infatuanl. 
tion. During the occupation of Java by the English, in the month 1 
May 1814, it was unexpectedly discovered, that, in a remote but pop^, ^ 
lous part of the island, a road, leading to the top of the mountain ^ ; 

Sumbeng, one of the highest in Java, had been constructed. An en^uiry'"^ 
being set on foot, it was discovered that the delusion wMeh gave rise to 
the work had its origin in the province of Ban 3 Tinas, in the territories of 
the Susunan, and that the infection had spread to the territory of the 
Sultan, and thence extended to that of the Europeans. On examination 
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a road -was found constructed twenty feet broad, and from Sf(y to sixty 
miles long, and it was wonderfully smooth and well made. One point 
^hich appears to_ have been considered necessary, was, that this road 
w'snould not cross rivers, and in consequence it wound in a thousand ways. 
^X^other poiut as peremptorily insisted on was, that its straight course 
^ mould not be interrupted by any private rights ; and in consequence ti-ees 
and houses were overturned to mdce way for it. The population of whole 
• districts, occasionally to the amount of five or six thousand labourers, 
were employed on the road, and, among a people disinclined to active ex- 
ertion the laborious work was nearly completed in two months — such was 
the effect of the temporary enthusiasm with which they were inspired. 
It was foimd in the sequel that the whole work was set in motion by an 
old woman, who dreamt, or pretended to have dreamt, that a divine 

? ersonage was about to descena from heaven on the mormtain in question. 

iety suggested the propriety of constructing a road to facilitate iQs des- 
cent ; and it was rumoured that divine vengeance would pursue the 
sacrilegious person who refused to join in the meritorious labour. These 
reports quickly wrought on the fears and ignorance of the people, aud 
they heartily joined in the enterprise. The old woman distributed slips 
of palmrleaves to the labourers, with magic letters written upon them, 
wMch were channs to secure them against sickness and accidents. When 

V this strange affair was discovered by the native authorities, orders were 
issued to desist from the work, and the inhabitants returned without a 
murmur to their wonted occupations. 

SIZE OF THE BEITISH ISLANDS. 


The exact size of our own country is a legitimate object of curiosity. 
We believe the following vail be found strictly accurate ; — 


The area of England is estimated at 31,929,340 acres. 

. „ Wales 4,320,000 „ 

,, Scotland 16,240,000 ,, 

,, S. Isles adjacent to the coast 1,055,080 ,, 

,, W. Isles 851,200 ,, 

,, Orkneys 153,606 „ 

,, Shetlands 643,840 „ 


CASE CONTAUfllfG THE HEAHT OF LOUD EDWAED DEUCE. 

Lord Edward Bruce was eldest son of Sir Edward, baron of Einloss, so 
created by James I. in 1603, to whom the king gave the dissolved abbey 
of Einloss, in Ayrshire, after he had been instrumental in his succession 
i ito the crown of England ; whither accompanying the king, he was made 
'master of the EoUs in 1604, died in 1610, and was buried in the KoUs 
\ chapel. His son, the lord Edward, killed in duel by Sir Edward Sack- 
. jviUe in 1613, was succeeded by his brother, who was created Earl of 
' ^ Elgin in 1633, and an English baron in 1641. 

Sir Edward SackviUe, by whose hand the Lord Edward Bruce fell, 
was younger brother to Richard SackviRe, Earl of Dorset, on whose death 
he succeeded to the title. He was lord president of the council, a joint 
lord keeper, and filled several other distinguished offices under Charles I., 
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to ■wi.om he adhered, by whose side he fought at the battle of Edge-hill, 
and whose death he took so much to heart, that he never afterwards 
stirred out of his house in SaHsbuiy-court, but died there on the 1 7th ‘i»£ 
July, 1652. ^ ^ 'v( 

Between these noblemen there arose a quarrel, which terminated ic-n- 
their duel ; and all that is, or probably can be known respecting it^Xc.^' 
contained in the following correspondence, preserved in a manuscript in 
Queen’s college library, Oxford. • 



A Monsieur, Monsieur Sachvile. 

y I that am in Erance, hear how much you attribute to jnurself in 
this time, that I have given the world leave to ring your praises ; and 
for me, the truest almanack, to tell you how much I suffer. If you call 
to memoiy, when as I gave you my hand last, I told you I reserved the 
heart for a truer leconcilliation. jSTow be that noble gentleman, my love 
once spoke,_and come and do him right that could recite the tiyals you 
owe your birth and cmmtry, were I not confident your honomr gives you 
tlie same courage to do me right, that it did to do me ’UToiigt Ue 
master of your ovm weapons and time ; the place wheresoever, I wilL 
wmt on you. By doing this, you shall shorten revenge, and clear the 
idle opinion the world hath of both our worths. 


“ Ed. Bedce.” 

A Monsieur, Monsieur Baron de Kinloss. 

As it shall he always far from me to seek a quarrel, so will I always 
be ready to meet vath any that is desirous to make tryal of my valour, 
by so a ^ you require. A witness whereof j’ourself shall be,^ 
who, within a month, shall receive a strict account of time, place and 
weapon, where you shall find me ready disposed to give honourable 
satisfaction, by him that shall conduct you thither. In the mean time, 
be as secret of the appomtment, as it seems you are desirous of it. 

“ E. Sackvide.” 
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A Monsieur^ Slonsicur Baron cle Kinhss, 

“I am at Tergose, a town in Zeland, to giye what satisfaction your 
f Bword can render you, accompanied with a worthy gentleman for my 
<■ ' second, in degree a knight. And, for j'our coming, I will not limit you 
v;, a peremptory day, hut desire you to make a definite and speedy repair, 
Joi your oAvn honour, and fear of prevention ; at which time you shall 
find me there. 

Tergose, lOt/i of August, 1613. ‘'E. Sa.ckvii'e,” 


A Ilonsicur, Monsieur Sacheile. 

“ I have received your letter hy your man, and aclcnowledge you liavo 
dealt nobly wth me ; and now I come, with all possible haste, to meet 
you. 

“ E. Biujce.” 

The combat was fierce, and fatal to Lord Bruce. 

It has always been presumed that the duel was fought under the walls 
of Antwerp ; but the combatants disembarked at Bergen-op-Zoom, and 
fought near that town, and not Antwerp. 

In consequence of a tradition, that the lieart of Lord Edward Bruce 
had been sent from Holland, and 
interred in the vault or burying- 
ground adjoining the old abbey 
^hurch of Culi-oss, in Perthshire, 

I Sir Robert Preston directed a 
* search in that place in 1 SOS, with 
the following result: — ^Two fiat 
stones, without inseription, about 
form feet in length and two in 
breadth, were discovered about 
two feet below the level of the 
pavement, and partly under an 
old projection in the wail of the 
old biriiding. These stones were 
strongly clasped together with 
iron ; and when separated, a 
silver ’ease, or box, of foreign 
workmanship, shaped like aheart, 
was found in a hollow or ex- 
cavated place between them. i t> . 

I Its lid was engraved with the arms and name “ Lord Edward Lruse , 

1 it had hinges and clasps ; and when opened, was found to contam a 
I heart, carefully embalmed, in a brownish coloured liquid. Mtcr man - 
ings had been taken of it, as represented in the present engravings, it was 
' carefully replaced in its former situation. There was a small leaden dm 
between the stones in another excavation ; the contents of wluch, wnat- 
ever they were originally, appeared reduced to dust. 

Some time after this discovery, Sir Robert Preston caused a delinea- 
tion of the silver case, according to the exact dimensions, with an m- 
Hcription recording its exhumation and re-deposit, to be engraved on a 
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brass plate, and placed upon tbe projection of the wall wlierc tlie heart 
was found. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cause of the quarrel between Lordv 
Bruce and Sir Edward Sackyillc has remained wholly undetected, not- \ 
withstanding successive investigations at different periods. Lord Cla- y 
rendon, inhis “History of the llebeUion,” records the combat as an^. 
occurrence of magnitude, from its sanguinary character and the eminence 
of the parties engaged in it. He does not say any thing respecting tlie 
occasion of the feud, although Lord Bruce’s challenge seems to intimate 
that it was matter of public notoriety. 

The exact day of_ the duel is not known, biit it was certainly in 1613, 
and most probably in August from the date of one of the above letters. 


EXTEAOnniNAIlY FEWALE INTllEPIDITY. 


Early on the 24th of January, 1822, the turnpike-house, about four 
miles from Basingstoke, on this side Overton, was attacked, with intent 

1,-.- j. 1* - 1 - - A j__i _ _ nr» . M . .1 ^ . rt 
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to enter, by two men, who had taken off some tiles at the back pai’t of 
the premises (the roof being very low) to effect them purpose. These 
villains linew, it would appear, that a lone woman, Mrs. Whitehouse, 
received the toUs at this gate, and that her husband attended a gate as 
far distant as Colnbrook. Mrs. MTutehouse, however, very fortunately 
possessed tlmee loaded pistols, one of which she fired — then a second, and 
a tliird, without effect. These determined I’ufiians (notwithstanding 
being thrice fired at) were, it appears, resolved not to depart vith^ 
accomplislung the projected robbery. Mrs. lYhitehouso’s little boju 
only 11 j ears of age, in the mean time had re-loaded a brace of pistols, 
one of wmch klrs. 'NYhitehouse fii-ed, and wounded one of the despe- 
radoes fiul in the face ^lie fell, and the blood flowed profuseh’’: jmt, 
stiange to relate, the accomplicoliad hardiliood enough to d^a<^a*^Y■aY the 
wounded robber! On observing this, Mrs. Whitehouse fired the fifth 
pistol at them, but missed them. The fellow who received the contents 
of the fourth pistol being supposed to have been killed, and some persons 
residing at a considerable distance from the spot having heai’dof the cir- 
ciunstance, assembled, and made diligent search at daybreak to discover 
the body of the deceased ,• but, although the blood could be traced some 
distance from the house, the body could not be found ; nor rvero those 
concerned m the attack ever foimd out. The successful resistance, 
however, "deserves to bo recorded. ’ 


GIGANTIC BONES. 

• unusual magnitude were discovered, it was 

invariably the custom to ascribe them to some giant. This was always 
so up to recent y^^s, and no wonder it was intensely the case at tie 
early period of 1660. About that period, when the brook or 
from winch the town of Corbridge, in the north of Lgland, derives 
Its name, had been worn away by some impetuous land-flood a 

STe'td.” and P* 

and tha aknll, teath, and otter parts proportionally monSom.TotlS 
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llie lengtli of tlie ■svliole tody was computed at twenty-one feet. It is 
conjectiu'ed, by the more enligttened men of modem times, ttat these 
strange bones belonged to some large animal that bad been sacrifieed 
by the Homans at the altar dedicated to Hercules, wbicb was found 
here some years ago. Hotwitbstanding that the superstition of our 
forefathers has lost nearly all its credit and influence, a singularly 
large bone foimd here is now exhibited in the Keswick Museum as 
the rib of the giant Cor. 

EEW STZLE OF ADTEETISEMEIfT. 

The following editorial annoimeement is taken from the Philadelphia 
Weelihj Mercury^ of November 30, 1752, because it forms a complete 
novelty in its way, and also affords us an insight into the degree of com- 
munication which existed at that period between the lai-ge towns and the 
pro'sdnces in America. It is, moreover, a curious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up the starting of the stage coach with the news of 
the day : — 

O H Monday next the Horthem Post sets out from New-Yorh, in order 
to perform his Stage but once a Fortnight, during the Winter 
Q,uarter ; the Southern Post changes also, which will cause this Paper to 
come out on Tuesdays during that Time. The Colds which have infested 
^yhe Northern Colonies have also been troublesome here, few Famihes 
having escaped the same, several have been carry’d off by the Cold, 
among whom was David Drintnall, in the 77th Year of his Age ; he was 
the first Man that had a Brick House in the City of Philadelplna, and 
was much esteem’d for his just and upright dealing. There goes a 
Report here, that the Lord Baltimore and his Lady are arrived in 
Maryland, but the Southern Post being not yet come in', the said Report 
wants Confirmation. 

WA-rrrN -ft a CANDLESTICK OF GDNTOWDEE. 

A marveRous escape from destruction is related in the MS. Life_ of 
Alderman Barnes. — “ One of his brother-in-law’s (Aldeiman Hutchin- 
son’s) apprentices, stepping up into the back-lofts to fetch somewhat 
, he wanted, in his heedlessness and haste, stops his candle into a banel 
of gun-powder whose head was struck off, to serve instead of a candle- 
stick. But the man reflecting what he had done, was struck inth 
affrightment, his heart failed him, nor durst he stay any longer, but 
running down stairs, leaves the candle burning in tbe gun-powder cask, 
and with horror, trembling, and despair, teRs the family what indiscre- 
'tionhehad committed; they were aR immediately _ as their wits end, 

. 'and well they might, for the lofts were three stories high, very large, and 
' stowed full with whatever is combustible, as brandy, oR, pitch, ttfr, rosin, 
flax, alum, hops, and many barrels of gun-powder. Had me can^e 
fallen to one side, or had the least spark faRen from the sn^ into me 
cask, the whole town had been shaken, and the whole of the house 
’ immediately blown up and in a blaze ; but one of the labourers, a stout 
feRow, ran forthwith into the loft, and joining both his hands together- 
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drew tlie candle softly np between Ms middlemost fingers, so that any 
snuff had dropped, it mnsthave faUen into the hollow of the man s hand, 
and by tMs means was Newcastle saved from being laid in ashes,” This 
must have happened about the year 1684. 


THE CAMDEX CUP. 


The subjoined engraving represents the Silver-gilt Standing Cup and 
Cover bequeathed by the celebrated Mstorian, William Camden, Clarcn~ 
nieux King a,t Arms, to the Worsliipful Company of Painter Stainers’ 
Camden’s will is recorded in the Prerogative Court of Canterbuiy (in 
tim register designated III Swann 3, probate granted November 10, 

1623), and it has been printed by 



Hearne in his Collection of Cu- 
rious Discourses, Ox. 1720. 
After directing the sum of eight 


poimds to be given “to the 




■■ : W 
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■poore of that ifiace (Chislehurst) 
when it shall please God to call 
me to Ms mercie,” Camden con- 
tinues — “I bequeath to Sir 
PouUce Greville, Lord Brooke, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
preferred me gratis to my OfficcT^ 
a pcece of plate of ten pounds ; 
Item, to the Company of Puinter- 
Stainers of London, to buy them 
a peece of plate in memoriall of 
mee, sixteene pounds ; ” the in- 
scription upon wMeh is directed 
to be — “Giiil. Camdenus Claren- 
ceux, Jilius Sam2osonis, Pictoris 
Lo7idinensis, dono deditP 

This stately and ricMy-deco- 
rated cup and cover is used on 
Corporation Festivals, in memory 
of the illustrious donor. In 
height, it is altogether t^venty- 
three inches and a quarter, the 
cover only being eight inches and 
three-quarters ; and the cup, in- 
dependent of the stand, five inches 


and a-half, its greatest diameter being five inches and a-half. The in- 
Bcriptioi} encircles the upper rim of the cup ; and directly under it is an'^ 
engraved escutcheon of Camden’s ai-ms ; Or, a fess engrailed, between six 
cross crosslets fitchee, Sahlc. The cover piresents an object of much 
elegance, a ricHy ornamented open pyramid, based on the heads of birds, 
the breasts bending gracefully -with cartouche ornaments : the pinnacle 
of the pyramid sui-mqunted by a female figui-e, the right hand resting 
on a shield, charged with the same arms as shown on the side of the cup. 
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curiosity, I saw tlie body of Lady Kilsytb soon after the coffin was 
opened ; it was quite entire. Every feature and every limb was as full, 
nay, tbe very sbroud was as clear and fresb, and tbe colours of the 
- ribbons as bright, as the day they were lodged in the tomb. What ren- 
dered this scene more strildng and truly interesting was, that the body 
of her son and only child, the natural heir of the title and estates of 
Kilsyth, lay at her knee. His features were as composed as if he had 
been only asleep.. His colom' was as fresh, and his flesh as plump and 
full, as in the perfect glow of health ; the smile of infancy and inno- 
cence sat on his Hps. His shroud was not only entire, but perfectly 
clean, without a particle of dust upon it. He seems to have been only 
a few months old. The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served ; and at a little distance, from the feeble light of a taper, it 
would not have been easy to distinguish whether she was dead or alive. 
The features, nay the very expression of her countenance, were marked 
and distinct ; and it was only in a certain light that you could dis- 
tinguish anything lilce the ghastly and agonizing traits of a violent 
death. Kot a single fold of her shroud was decomposed nor a single 
member impaired. 

“ Let the_ candid reader survey this sketch ; let him recal to mind the 
tragic tale it unfolds; and say, if he can, that it does not arrest the 
attention and interest the heart. For my own part, it excited in my 
memory a thousand melancholy reflections ; and I could not but regr^ 
that such rudeness had been offered to the ashes (remains) of the det^ 
as to expose them thus to the public view. 

“ The body seemed to have been preserved in some liquid, nearly of ' 
the colour and appearance of brandy. The whole coffin seemed to have 
been full of it, and aU its contents saturated with it. The body had 
assumed somewhat the same tinge, but this only served to give it a 
fresher look. It had none of the ghastly livid hue of death, but rather 
a copper complexion. It would, I beheve, have been difficult for a che- 
^ natui'e of this liquid ; though perfectfr transparent ; 

it han lost all its pungent qualities, its taste being quite vapid. 

“ 1 i yeclined on a pillow, and, as the covering decaj'^ed, it was 
• found to contam a collection of strong-scented herbs. Balm, sage, and 
mmtwere easily distinguished; audit was the opinion of many, that 
the body was filled with the same. Although the bodies were thus en- 
tire at first, I confess I expected to see them crumble into dust; especiaUy 
as they were exposed to the open air, and the pure aromatic fluid hacl 
evaporated; and it seems surprising that they did not. For several 
weeks they underwent no visible change, and had they not been suUied 
with dust and drops of grease from the candles held over them, I am 
co^dent they might have remained as entire as ever ; for even a few 

S after), the bodies were as ffrm- and compact 

as at first, and though pressed with the finger ffid not yield to the touch 
but seemed to retam the elasticify of the Uving body, ^ven the shroud’ 

stronland “ee Lm rot mrititado, io rtffl 

“ Perhaps the most singular phenomenon is, that the bodies seem not 
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to have undergone tlie smallest decomposition or disorganization. Several 
medical gentlemen have made a small incision into the arm of the inlant ; 
the snhstance of the body was quite firm, and every part in its original 
state.” To the above remarkable instance we may add the following : 
— ^The tomb of Edward the First, who died on the 7th July, 1307, was 
opened on the 2nd of January, 1770, and after the lapse of 463 years, 
the body was found not decayed; tho flesh on the face was a little 
wasted, but not putrid. 

The body of Canute the Dane, who got possession of England in the 
year 1017, was found very fresh in the year 1766, by the workmen re- 
pairing Winchester Cathedral, In the year 1522, the body of William 
the Conqueror was found as entire as when first buried, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Stephen, at Caen ; and the body of Matilda, his wife, was 
found entire in 1502, in the Abbey Chui’ch of the Holy Trinity in the 
same cit^". 

No dericc of art, however, for the preservation of the remains of the 
dead, appears equal to the simple process of plunging them over head 
and ears in peat-moss. 

In a manuscript by one Abraham Grey, who lived about the middle 
of tho 16th century, now in the possession of his representative, Mr. 
Goodbehero Grey, of Old Mills, near Aberdeen, it is stated, that in 
-1569, thi'ce Homan soldiers in the dress of their country, fully equipped 
rvith warlike instruments, were dug out of a moss of great extent, called 
Kazey Moss. AVhen found, after a lapse of probably about fifteen hun- 
dred years, they “were quite fresh and plump..” 

PEIUiTOCES. 

So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufacture of perfumes, that 
some of their ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the 
Museum at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odour, though it must 
bo between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 

ERENCH ASSIGNATS — ^TUXIB ORIGIN. 

Extraordinary devices for raising money are legitimate subjects for our 
pages. Of these devices, the French Assignats are not the least remark- 
able. They originated thus — in the year 1789, at the commencement of 
the great devolution in France, Tafleyrand proposed in the National 
Assembly a confiscation of nil church property to the service of the state. 
The Abbe Maury opposed this project with great vehemence, but being 
supported- by Mirabeau, it received the sanction of the Assembly by an 
immense majority on the 2nd of November. The salaries fixed for the 
priesthood were small, and, moreover, were not sufilciently gua- 
ranteed; whence originated much misery to aU. classes of priests, 
from the archbishops down to the humble cures; and as monastio 
institutions were treated in the same way, monks and nuns were 
suddenly placed in precarious circumstances regai’ding the means of sub- 
sistence. Here, howeyer, an unexpected dMculty sprang up ; the 
National Assembly were wiUing to sell church property, but buyers were 
wanting; conscience, prudence, and poverty combined to lessen the 
number of those willing to purchase ; and thus the urgent claims of the 




treasury co^d not be satisfied. AppHcations for loans were notresnonded 
to, taxes had been extinguished; voluntary donations had diddled 

sought to ameliorate the state of afiiui’s bv 
amount of church property/rndelS' 

it,_ and paying the receipts into the national eSheq^uS^^S^^^r^^^ 

to have a forced currency throughout the hif pt^er or bank-notes, 
of the memorable assignats F^urwl^^^fir’ 
put in circulation; and a decree was nas??tlS^r^ ? 
amount should bo held answerabTe for church property to that 

sonts several of the different ^^^^^ch repre- 

Ihe pubHc, Assignats were issued to 

HXECUTlOIf OP lOtriS XVI 

“Sira Sir .“Ms 
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morning of the 20th January, 1793, and he -was taken to eseeution in 
tu'entj'-six hours afterwards. 

The guillotine was erected in the middle of the Place Louis XY., a 
large open square, having the Champs Elysees on one side, and the gardens 
of the Tuileries on the other. The Place bristled with artillery, and 
every street and avenue leading to it was crowded with troops and armed 
multitudes, who had cannon ^vith them charged with grape-shot ; wMle 
the carnage was surrounded hy picked men, who had orders to despatch 
the long with their carbines in case of any rescue being attempted. At 
about half-past ten, the king, who had been engaged in prayer durhig the 
ride, arrived at the spot ; he descended from the coach, and Ip con- 
fessor followed him. Three executioners appoached to remove his upper 
garments, but he put them back, and performed that simple office for 
himself. He resisted somewhat the indhgnitj" of having his hands tied, 
and only yielded on the entreaty of his confessor ; and had also to yield 
on the subject of cutting off lus back hair. He .ascended the steps that 
led to the platform with a firm bearing, still- followed by M. Edgearor^ 
■When on the top, he made a sridden movement towards the edge of the 
scaffold, and exclaimed with a loud and firm voice : “ Prenchmen, I die 
innocent ; it is from the scaffold, and when about to appear before my 
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God, that I teU you so. I pardon my^ eneimes ; I pray that ■ 

Hero Santerre, on horseback, raised his right hand, and cried ; Drums . 
Executioners, do your duty !” Several di’ummers immediately began by 
their noise to droivn the sound of the king’s voice : and six executioners ' 
brouf^ht him to the centre of the scaffold. He exclaimed agam : 1 

innocent ; I ever desii-ed the good of my people;’’ but his voice could be 
heard only by the executioners and the priest. He then Icneit doivn, in 
order to place Ms head in the appointed spot; thecoMessor, bendmg oyer 
him said; “Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!” The spring of the 
machine was touched, the heaiT- axe descended in its grooves, and the 
once royal head was severed from the body. ^ Samson, the cMef execu- 
tioner, took up the bleeding head by the hair, and wallced three tinies 
round the scaffold, holding it up at arm’s-length to show it to the people. 
The troops and the spectators shouted: “ Yive la Eepubliguo !’ put them 
hats and caps upon their bayonets andpilces, and waved them in the air, 
with prolonged and re-echoing cries of “ Vive la Eepubliiiue !” “ Vive la 
Hation!” “Vive la Liberte !” Many of the savage men standing near 
the scaffold dipped their pilce-heads into the Icing’s mood, and others their 
handlcerchiefs— not as a sacred memento, but as a symbol of the downfall 
of all Icings; they even paraded these gore-stained objects before the 
windows of the Temple, that perchance the queen and her children might 
see them. The headless trunk of Louis was put into n large wicker- 
basket, placed in the coach, and cairied to the cemetery of La MadeleineV^^ 
where, without coffin or sliroud, it was thrown into a deep pit, partly j 
Med up with quicklime. On that same morning, one Benoit Leduc, a > 
tailor, who had on some occasions worked for Louis, presented a petition 
to the Convention, praying to be allowed, at his own expense, to biuy 
the body of the Icing by the side of his father, Louis XV., and under the 
monument raised to that prince by the city of Sens ; but the Convention 
rejected Ms petition, and ordered the executive council to see that 
Louis was buried lUce other criminals. 


A JtAN AGED DICE HOTDKED TEARS CLAIUHCG A ROITEE OE WINE. 

John Bull, of London, stock-broker, died 1848, aged 100 years. "When 
at the age of about 93, and in the employ of Messrs. Spru’ling, stock- 
brokers, he left by mistake in the office of the accountant of the Bank of 
England, a large number of banlc notes. On discovering Ms loss, after 
diligently searching for the missing parcel, he went back to the account- 
ant’s office, partly to acquaint Mr. Smee with the circumstance, and 
partly as a last hope that he might there iind the missing treasiue. To 
his great joy he found the parcel safe in the accountant’s possession, f 
whom he earnestly implored to keep the secret, lest Ms employers shoiild ^ 
thinlc Ms faculties were failing. Mr. Smee of coiu’se gave him the re- ^ 
quired assurance, and goodnaturedly added, that when Mr. Bull should v 
attain the age of 100 years, he would treat him to the finest bottle of 
wine in his cellar.^ Some time before his becoming a centenarian, he was 
pensioned oft by his employer, and Mr. Smee had, in all probability, quite 
torgottep the affair ; when, true to the engagement, the venerable, but 
still active old clerk, made his appearance at the banlc on the important 
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day, and claimed the promised hottle of -nine. The claim ■n'as promptly 
allo-wed ; and the last birthdaj' of the aged official was one of the happiest 
..^mong his friends of the long list of such events which had heen its pre- 
^ cursor. After continuing vigorous and active, and almost free from in- 
■ Mlisposition up to this time, he, along with many other aged persons, feU 
a victim to that fatal influenza which prevailed so extensively through- 
out the country, and more especially in London and its suhuihs, duiing 
the autumn of 1847 and the winter of 1848. 

CHAHITX EEWAIIDED liV A EICH AND lIBEEAIi MENDICANT. 

"Within the present century, a beggar in Moorfields used daily to 
have a penny given him by a merchant on his way to the Exchange. 
The penny was- ndthheld, and the appearance of the merchant mani- 
fested his embarrassment and distress. The beggar at length spoke to 
him, offered him a loan of £500, and another of the same smn if it 
were req^uired. It re-established his afiaii-s. 

HACKNEET COACHMAN OF THE TIME OF CHAELES H. 

The print from which the engraving on next page is taken, is one of a 
set published by Overton, at the sign of the “ White Horse” without 
Newgate ; and its similarity to the figures given by Francis Barlow in his 
. JEtoji's Fables, and particularly in a most curious sheet-print etched by 
J^hret artist, exhibiting Charles the Second, the Duke of York, &c., yiew- 
^fing the Races on i)orsot Ferry, near Windsor, in 1687, sufllcicntly 
proves this Haclmey Coachman to have been of the reign of that monarch. 

The early Hacloiey Coachman did not sit upon the box as the present 
drivers do, but upon the horse, like a postillion ; his whip is short for 
that purpose ; his boots, which have large open broad tops, must have 
been much in his way, and exposed to the weight of the rain. His coat 
was not according to tlie fashion of the present drivers as to the numerous 
capes, which certainly are most rational appendages, as the shoulders 
never get wet ; the front of the coat has not the advantage of the present 
folding one, as it is single breasted. 

His hat was pretty broad, and so far he was screened from the weather. 
Another convincing proof that he rode as a postUlion i,s, that his boots 
arc spuiTed. In that truly curious print representing the very interest- 
, ing Palace of Nonsuch, engraved by Hoefnagle, in the reign of _ Oueen 
Iflizabeth, the coachman who diives the royal carriage in which the 
(lucen is seated, is placed on a low seat behind the horses, and has a 
long wliip to command those he guides. How soon, after Charles the 
' ^Second’s time, the Hacluiey Coachmen rode on a box we have not been able 
Vto learn, but in all the prints of King William’s time the coachmen arc 
■v-y ^ Represented upon the box, though by no means so high as at present ; nor 
was it the fashion at the time of Queen Anne to be so elevated as -fu 
: ,/fleprive the persons in the carriage of the pleasure of looldng over their 
* shoulders. 

In 1637, the number of Hackney Coaches in London was confined to 
50, in 1652 to 200, in 1654 to 300, in 1002 to 400, in 1694 to 700, in 
1710 to 800, in 1771 to 1,000, and in 1802 to 1,100. In imitation of 

17 
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otir Hackney Coaekes, Hiekolas Sauvage introduced tke ^^«cres at 
Paris, in tli% year 1650. The hammer-cloth is an ornamental covenn| 
of the coach-Lx. Mr. S. Pegge says, ‘‘ The coacl^an formerly usM 
to carry a hammer, pincers, a lew nails, &c., in a leather poum hangin£^^ 
to Ms box, and this cloth was devised for the Mding of them from pub^y 




It is said that the sum of £1,§00, arising from the duty on Haokney' 
Coaches, was applied to part of the expense in re-building Temple Bar.fc 

A lOOTjOlT WATEE-CAUnrEK HT OZVm TIMES. 

The condidts of London and its environs, wMch were established 
an early period, supplied the metropolis with water until Sir Hugh Mid-^ 
dleton brought the New lliver from Amwell to London, and then tM 
conduits gradually fell into disuse, as the New Hiver water was by de- 
grees laid on in pipes to the principal buildings in the City, and, in the 
course of time, let into private houses. 
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"Wnaen tlie conduits afforded a supply, the inhabitants either carried 
their vessels, or sent their servants for the water as they wanted it ; hut 
yre may suppose that at an early period there were a number of men who 
>for a fixed siun carried the water to the adjoining houses. 

The figure of a Water-earner in the following engraving, is copied 
^ from one of a curious and rare set of cries and callings of London, puh- 



plied by Overton, at the “ White Horse” without Newgate. The figure 
, Jttains the dress of Henry the Eighth’s time ; his cap is similar to that 
I worn by Sir Thomas More, and also to that given in the portrait 

if Albert Diii’er, engraved by Prancis Stock. It appears by this print, 
^hat the tankard was borne upon the shoulder, and, to keep the_ earner 
dry, two towels were fastened over him, one to fall before him, the 
other to cover his back. His pouch, iu which we are to conclude he 
. carried his money, has been thus noticed in a very curious and rare 
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tract, entitled, Green’s Ghost, ivith the merry Conceits of Doctor 


Pinch-hache, published 1626 : “ To have some store of crownes in his 
purse, coacht in a faire triuilce flop, like a houlting hutch.” i 


EXPENSES OF A EOTAE PEISONEU TWO TTUNDEED YEAES AGO. 


£700 

520 


The following curious document is a return, hj'- the Parliamentaiy , 
Committee of Kevenue, of the expenses of Charles the First and lii's 
retinue, during a residence of twenty days, at Holdenby, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in the jmar 1647, commencing February the 13th and ending 
March the 4th inclusive. Sir Christopher Hatton had built a splendid 
mansion at Holdenby in the time of Q,ueen Elizabeth, and to it King 
Charles was conveyed a prisoner by the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
after he had been given up to them by the Scottish army : — 

His Majestie’s diet of xxviij dishes at xxxi^. per diem 
The Lords’ diet of xx days ...... 

For the Clarke of the green cloth, Idtchen, and sjjicery, a 
messe of vij dishes ....... 

Dyetts for the household and chamber officers, and the guard 
Board wages for common houshold servants, pott and 
scourers, and turnhroaches ..... 

Badges of Court and riding wages ..... 

For linnen for his Majestie’s taWe, the lords and other diets 
For wheat, wood, and cole ...... 

For all sorts of spicery store, wax-lights, torches, and 

taUow-lights , . . 

For pewter, brasse, and other necessaries incident to all 
officers and carriages 


40 

412 


36 

140 

273 s 


160 


447 


woman’s CIBYEENESS. 


It is a singular fact that on one occasion, the lives of thousands pro- 
bably, of the Irish Protestants, were saved by a clever device, which the 
■ixiiaid'Bcl "Wit and presence of mind of a ’woman enabled lier to plan and 

At the latter end of Queen Mary’s reign, a commission was signed 
for the purpose of punishing the heretics in that kingdom, and Dr. Cole, 
Dean of St. Paiil s, wm honoured with this humane appointment, to 
execute jAich, he set off with great alacrity. On his arrival at Chester, 
he ser ; for the mayor to sup lyith him, and in the coui-se of conversation 
related his business; then going to his cloak-bag, he took out the box 
containing tne commission anS having shewn it, with great joy ex- 
claimed, This vull lash the heretics of Ireland.’ Mrs.Edmond^ th/ 
anffiadw overheard this discourse, and having several relations in Iri 
land, who were Protestants as well as herself, %esolved to put Ttril 
upon the doctor , and while he ivent to attend the mao-isfoate to 

of Srd°sf;S? ?rwTof diffis uppeSos?^ llJe'z T 
pecfa, W of tl,e 4 taSSr S' 

amvmK safe m Diiblm, went iimnodiately to tl o Tieoro“^“®cmS 
wo, called: and, after „ epeeoh, the doctor deUyered hj lot, S 
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oeing opened by tbe secretary, the fii-st thing that presented itself was 
the Icnave of clubs. This siglit siu-prised the Viceroy and the council, 
but much more the doctor, who assured them that he had received a 
V^ommission from the Queen, but what was come of it, he could not tell. 

^V\VeIl, wen,’ repHed the Viceroy, ‘ you must go back for another, and we 
wiU shuffle the cards in the mean time.’ The doctor accordingly hastened 
across the channel ; but at Holyhead he received the inteUigence of the 
Queen’s death, and the accession of Elizabeth, who settled on Mrs. 
Edmonds a pension of forty pounds a year, for saving her Protestant 
subjects in Ireland. 

BEESS IN THE PEOVINCES IN 1777. 

In the days when mail-coaches had not beprun to run, and when rail- 
roads and telegraphs had not entered in-'w the imagination of mnn, the 
sty’le of dress in the provinces was often very different to what it was in 
London, and on this account the following paragraph is deserving of 
record. We have taken it from a copy of the Nottingham Joimial, of 
September 6, 1777, vfflereit is headed “Ladies undress.” — “ The ladies’ 
fashionable undress, commonly called a disliahiUe fio pay visits in the morn- 
ing, also for walking in the country, on account of its being neat, light, and 
short, consists of a jacket, the front part of which is made Hire a sultana ; 
•v the back part is cut out in four pieces ; the middle part is not wider at the 
toit;t6'm than about half an inch ; the sides in proportion very narrow, 
tyhe materials most in vogue are, wfflte muslins with a coloured printed 
iborder chintz pattern, printed on purpose, in borders about an inch deep. 
The silks, which are clucfly lutestrings, are mostly trimmed with gauze. 
The gauze is tuckered upon the bottom of the jacket, and edged with 
different-coloured Hinges. The petticoat is drawn up in a festoon, and 
tied with a true lover’s Imot, two tassels hanging down from each festoon, 
_A short gauze apron, striped or figured, cut in three scoUops at the 
bottom, and trimmed rormd with a broad trimming closely plaited ; the 
middle of the apron has three scollops reversed. The cuffs are puckered 
in the shape of a double pine, one in the front of the arm, the other 
behind, but the front rather lower. To complete this dress for summer 
waUdng, the most elegant and delicate ladies carry a long japanned 
■walldng-cane, with an ivory hook head, and on the middle of the cane 
is fastened a silk runbrella, or what the French caL ‘ a parasol,’ which 
defends them from the sun and slight showers of rain. It opens by a 
, spring, and it is pushed up towards the head of the cane, when expanded 
for use. Hats, with the feathers spread, chiefly made of chip, covered 
lyith fancy gauze puckered, variegated artificial ffowers, bell tassels, and 
ither decorations, are worn large.” 

A GEOOT OF KELICS. 

The Dagger of Eaoul de Courcy, of which a representation is_ included 
in the cut over leaf, is an interesting relic, and its authenticity can 
bt lulied upon. Eaoul de Courcy, according to the old French chro- 



niclers was a famous knight, the lord of 
mountain that overlooks the Valee d’Or, 


a noble castle, built upon a 
and the descendant of that 
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haughty noble -who took for lus motto: “ Neither king, nor prince, nor 
duke, nor earl am I, hut I am the Lord of Couxcy” — ^in other words, 
greater than them all. He fell in love with the wife of his.neighhoui, 
the Lord of Fayel, and the beautiful Gabrielle loved him in return. OnW 
night he went as usual to meet her in a tower of the Chateau of Tay^Jlr^V 
but found himself face to face with her lord and master. Raoul escaped, ' 
and GabrieUe was ever after closely guarded. Still they found the oppor- 
tunity for numerous interviews, at which they interchanged their vows of 
love. At length, Raoul, Idee a true knight, set out to fight beneath the 
banner of the Cross, for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. Ere he 
went,_ at a stolen meeting, he bade the fair Gabrielle adieu, giving to her 
“ a silken- love-lmot, with locks of his own hair worked in with the 
threads of sdlt.” She gave him a costly ring, which she had always 
worn, and which he swore to wear tiU his last breath. What tears were 
shed— what lasses were exchanged at this last meeting ! — ^for the Holy 
Land was veiy far from France in the Middle Ages. 

On his arrival in Syria, Ralph de Courcy became known as the “ Knight 
of Great Deeds, for it seems he .could only conquer his love by acts of 
daring valour. After braving every danger, he was at length woimded 
in the side hy an arrow, at the siege of Acre. The Icing of England 
took him in his arms with respect, and gave him the kiss of hope, but the 
arrow was a poisoned one, Raoul felt that he had little time to live. He ) 
stretched out his arms towards France, exclaiming, “ France, FraihceJ 
Grbrielle, Gabrielle ! ” 

He resolved to retuin home, but he was hardly on board the ship thal 
was to waft hm there, ere he siunmoned his squire, and begged of hii^ 
after he was dead, to carry his heart to France, and to give it the Lady 
layel, with all the armlets, diamonds, and other jewels which he pos- 
sGssed, as pledges of love and remenibraiice. 

, embalmed, and the squire sought to deliver his precious 

legacy. He isgmsed himself in a mean dress, hut unluckily met with 
^ Icnowing him, applied to him for information 

as to how admittance into the chateau could he gained. The Lord of 
ravel at once_ packed and disarmed the poor squire, who was wounded 
m the side with a himtmg-hangcr. The precioiis packet 
open, and the heart discovered. The Lord of Fayel hastened ho77 S 

•f ^ heart was served up at table, and the fair Gabrielle nartook nf 

wiU never partake of any otheJ.»^‘^^ I 

She fainted, and only recovered her consciousness a few minutes 
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1, Dugger of Eaoul do Couioy. 2. Embroidered Glove, presented by Mary 
^Rucen of Scotland, on ihe Morning of her Excution, to one of her Attendants. 3. 
^Spanish Dagger of the Sixteenth Centmy. 4. King, irith Inscription, “Behold 
yJio End,” formerly the Property of Charles I. 6. Silver Locket, in Memory of the 
Execution of Charles I. 




bc-foro death. Such is the history of Kaoul de Convoy and the Lady Ga~ 
brielle, as told in tho language of the old chroniclers. 

The glove shown in the engraving is said to have been presented hy 
the unfortunate Queen Maiy, on the morning of her execution, to a lady 
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of the Denny family. The embroidery is of tasteful design, and may 
be useful as a contrast with many of the patterns for needlework at pre- 
sent in fashion. Moreover, the sight of this memorial brings to recol-t 
ticulars in connection with this somewhat importantV 


lection a few particulars 

part of both male and female costume. y 

The aucient Persians wore gloves, and the Romans, towards the decline ^ 
of the empire, began to use them. In England they seemed to have 
been introduced at a very early period. In the Anglo-Saxon literatiu’o 
we meet with glof, a covering for the hand, and in the illuminated MSS. 
of that period the hands of bishops and other dignitaries are shown en- 
cased in gloves which, in many instances, were ornamented with costly 
rings; while on the tombs of kings and q^ueens, &c,, the hands are 
shown almost invariably covered. 

It is related of the patron Saint of Brnssels, who. lived in the sixth 
centriry, that she was famous for only two miracles ; one consisted in 
lighting a candle by means of her _pra 3 ^crs, after it had been extin- 
guished ; the other happened in this way — the fair saint being in a 
church barefooted, a person near, with respectful gallantry, took off'his 
gloves and attempted to place them under her feet. This comfort she 
declined ; and, Idcldng the gloves away, they became suspended at some 
height in the church for the space of an hour. 

On opening the tomb of Edward the First, some j'ears ago, in 
minster Abbey, the antiquaries assembled on that occasion were si\r,di 
prised to find no traces of gloves. It has been sirggested that in th^t 
instance hnen or sillc gloves had been used at the burial of the king, but / 
which are supposed to have perished with age. • ■ 

pi'imtice of throwing down a glove as a challenge, is mentioned by 
Matthew Pans as far back as 1245 ; and a glove was worn in the hat or 
cap as a mistress's favour, as the memorial of a friend, and as a mark to 
be challenged by an enemy. 

At a time when the Borders were in a state of incessant strife, Bar- 
nard (jilpm, who has been so justly called “the Apostle of the Forth,” 
wandered mA^med amid the confusion. On one occasion, entering a 
cluueh(we believe that of _ Rothbury, Forthumberland,) he observed a 
glove suspended m a conspicuous place, and was. informed that it had 
been hung up as a challenge by some horse-trooper of the district. Mr. 
Gilpin I’^fiP'^sted the sexton to remove it ; who answered, “ Not I sir, I 
dare not do it.” Then Gilpin caUed for a long staff, took down the 

bosom, and in the course of his sermon, said, 

I heal that there is one among you who has even in this sacred place 

protaoing it ia the midst of the/! 


*0 Wte“trith Hm 


in acts 


y 


Cliristian charity. 

at amongst other gifts offered to\ 

cellor, decreed in favour w ^ n , ^^lomas More, as Lord Chan- 
On the followfuo- against the Earl of Anindel. 


On the following 

eented Sir Thomas with a pair gratitude, she pre- 


a pau ot gloves containing forty angels. 
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■would bo against good manners,” said tbe clianceUor,. “to forsake the 
.ladies’ Ne-w-year’s gift, and I accept tbe gloves ; the lininp: you mav 
(bestow otherwise.” 

Tbe custom of the presentation by the sheriff of a pair' of white gloves 
^^to the judge on the occasion of a maiden assize is still in vogue ; and, 
jud^g from the reports in the newspapers, such presents appear to be 
of frequent occurrence. 

“ Gloves, as sweet as damask roses,” were highly prized by Queen 
Elizabeth, and, in her day, formed such an important item of a lady’s 
expenses, that a sum was generally allowed for “ glove money.” 

The old fashioned gloves have now a considerable value amongst the 
curious. At the sale of the Earl of Arran’s goods in 1759, the gloves 
given by Henry YIII. to Sir Anthony Denny, sold for 3Sk 17s. ; those 
given by James I. to Edward Denny, sold for 221. 4s. ; and the mitten 
given hy Queen Elizabeth to Sii’ Edward Denny’s ladjq for 2ol. 4s. 

Some of the English to-wns which formerly were famous for the manu- 
factru’e of gloves, still keep up their character. Amongst these Wood- 
stock, Yeovil, Leominster, Ludlow, and Worcester may be mentioned. 

The Spanish dagger formerly belonged to a governor of Castile, in the 
sixteenth century, as is sh^' -n by the perforated fetter-lock on the blade ; 
and although the initiaL'_ .le engraven there also, we have not been able 
to discover any particulars of the original O'wner. The worlananship 


style of the dagger are of great beauty. 

T The little ring -with the inscription “ Behold the end,” w'as once the 
property of Charles I., and was presented by him to Bishop Juxon on 
the morning of his execution. The silver lockets, on which are the 
emblems of death, were extensively manufactured and sold after the 
execution of Charles I. They generally bore the date of the king’s 
death. 

THE HAMSTER EAT. 

There are various kinds of rats, and one of these is the Hamstei’, of 
the genus Cricetus of Cuvier." Though rare in Europe to the west of 
the llhine, it is widely spread from that river to the Danube on the 
south-west, and north-easterly through a vast exten't of country into 
Siberia. Wo notice.it in our pages on accoimt of its extraordinary 
habits. Its life appears to be dmded between eating and fighting. _ it 
seems to have no other passion than that of rage, which induces it to 
attack every animal that comes in its way, vdthout in the least 
attending to the superior strength of its enemy. Ignorant of the art of 
fe) saving itself by flight, rather than yield, it will allow itself to be beaten 
‘Vto pieces with a stick. If it seizes a man’s hand, it must be killed before 
lit will quit its hold. The magnitude of the horse terrifies it as little as 
the address of tbe dog, which last is fond of Inmting it. When the 
hamster perceives a dog at a distance, it begins by emptying ts cheek- 
pouches if they happen to be filled -with grain; itthen blows them up 
so prodigiously, that the size of the head and neck greatly exceed that 
of the rest of the body. It raises itself on its hind legs, and_ thus darts 
upon the enemy. If it catches hold, it never quits it but with the losa 
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of its life ; but tbe dog generally seizes it from behind, and strangles it: 
This ferocious disposition prevents the hamster from being at peace -with i 
any n-ni-mnl whatever. It even makes war against its own species. 
When two hamsters meet, they never fail to attack each other, and the 
stronger always devours the weaker. A combat between a male and 
female commonly lasts longer than between two males. _ They_ begin by 
pursuing and biting each other, then each of them retires aside, as if 
to take breath. After a short interval, they renew the combat, and 


continue to fight tiU one of them falls. The vanquished uniformly 
serves for a repast to the conqueror. 


KNAVEUT OF THE PEDESTS IH BHEHAH. 

ITie manner in which an uncivilized people wiU calmly submit to be 
duped by the extortionate rascality of their priests, is strongly ex- 
hibited in the Idngdom of Burmah. The people who are there held 
in the highest estimation are the priests. Any one who pleases 
may be a priest. The priests pretend to be poor, and go out 
begging every morning with their empty dishes in their hands ; but 

theyget them weU filled, andthenreturn 
to then.’ handsome houses, all shining 
with gold, inwhichtheylive together in 
plenty and in pride. They are expected 
to dress in rags, to show that they arSysJ' 
poor ; but not liking rags, they cut urf ] 
cloth in little pieces, and sew the piece^^^-^ 
together to make their yellow robes ; and 
this they call wearing rags. They pre- 
tend to be so modest, that they do not 
bvmbse tkibsi TBEAcniifG. lii-e to g|,ow them faces, and so hide 

them with a fan, even when they preaeh ; for they do preach in their 
way, that is, they teU foolish stories about Buddha. The name they 
give him is Guadama, while the Chinese call him Po. They have five 
hundred and fifty stories written in their books about him ; for they say 
he was once a bird, a fly, an elephant, and all manner of creatures, ,and 
was so good whatever he was, that at last he was- bom the son of a king. 

Is it not marvellous that a whole people shotdd, for generation after 
generation, not only submit to be thus scandalously cheated, but should 
also hold those who cheat them in tho liighest esteem ? A curious fact, 
indeed, in the history of mankind. 



htracuIiOHS escape. /; 

One of the most singular circumstances occurred a few years ao-o tha^> 
ever came within our observation. Mr. Charlton, surgeon, of WYlamV- 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne, having at a late hour been called upon in ' 
haste to give lus attendance at Ovingham, borrowed a spirited horse of 
a friend, that he might proceed with, the least possible delay. He had 
not gone above half a mile when he perceived his horse stumble, and he 
immediately thi-ew hiniself from the saddle. It was fortunate he did so 
for the next instant his horse had faUen down a precipice of near seventy 
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feet ; and, incredible as it may seem, the animal sustained no injury, but 
immediately dashed into the Tjme, and s-vram to the opposite side. 
^Search was made after him, and hearing his master’s Yoke, he was heard 
to neigh even across the water in token of recognition, and was ultimately 
\restored without speck or blemish. 




A RATIORAI. TASTE TOR GAMIRG. 

It is a remarkable fact that a taste for gaming appears in some cases 
to pervade a whole people, and to become one of the chief national cha- 
racteristics. No where is this more manifest than among the inhabi- 
tants of the Asiatic Islands. 

Games of hazard are the favourites of these islanders. Some of them 
. they have learned of the Chinese, the most debauched of gamesters, aud 
others of the Portuguese. The only game of hazard, of native origin, 
among the Javanese consists in guessing the number of a certain land of 
beans which the players hold in their hands. 

But of all the species of gaming that to which the Indian islanders arc 
^_st fondly addicted is betting on the issue of the combats of pugnacious 
.*’ 'imals, and particularly the cook. The breed in highest estimation is 
tu- produce of Celebes. The people of Java fight their cocks without 
spurs ; but the Malays and natives of Celebes with an artificial spur, in 
the shape of a small scythe, which, notwithstanding its barbarous appear- 
is in reality less destructive than the contrivance employed among 
^urselves. 

'■ Q/UaU. fighting also is extremely common in Java. The most famous 
breed of this bird is found in the island of Lombok ; and it is a singular 
fact, that the female is used in these bitter but bloodless combats, the 
male being comparatively small and timid. Neither do the Javanese 
hesitate to bet considerable sums on a battle between two crickets, wlncli 
are excited to the conflict by the titiUation of a blade of grass judiciously 
applied to their noses. They will lilcewise risk their money on the 
strength and hardness of a nut, called Jeamiri ; and much skill, patience 
and dexterity, are exercised in the selection and the strife. At other 
times two paper lutes decide the fortune of the parties ; the object of 
each in tms contest being to cut the string of Ids adversary. On a 
fr.voruable day fifty- or sixty lutes, raised for this purpose, may some- 
times be seen hovering over a Javanese cit)*. 


A naERD TO rnrsic. 

Mr, Samuel Jessup, who died at Heclungton, Lincolnsldre,_ in 1817, 
jMWDs an opulent grazier and of pill-taking memory. He lived in a verj" 
'^centric way, gs a bachelor, without known relatives, and at his decease 
' was possessed of a good fortune, notwithstanding a most inordinate 
-<*xraving for physic, by wldch he was distinguished for the last thirty 
years of his life, as appeared on a trial for the amoxmt of an apothecarj’ s 
biU, at the assizes at Lincoln, a short time before Mr. Jessup’s death, 
wherein he was defendant. The evidence on the trial afibrds the followina 
materials for the epitaph of the deceased, which wfll not be transcended 
by the memorabilia of the life of any man. In twenty-one years (from 
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1791 to 1816) tlie deceased took 226,934 pills (supplied by i. most hig’lily 
respectable apotbecary and -wortby person of the name of lYrigbt, Tvbo 
resided at Bottesford), Vbicb is at tbe rate of 10,806 pills a year, orl 
29 pills eacb day ; but as tbe patient begun -svitb a more moderate appe-\. 
tite, and increased it as be proceeded, in tbe last five years preceding 
1816, be took tbe pills at tbe rate of 78 a-day, and in tbe year 1814, be ' 

swallowed not less tban 51,590. Notwitbstanding this, and tbe addition 
of 40,000 bottles of misture, and juleps and electuaries, extending alto- 
getber to fifty-five closely written columns of an apothecary’s bill, tbe 
• deceased lived to attain tbe advanced age ot sixty-five years. 

AN INCTTLPATOEY i;PIT.y?n. 

Tbe following epitaph at "West AUington, Devon, is deserving a place 
in our record of emdosities, biasmuch as it appears to be a successful at- 
tempt in mailing a monumental stone, both a memorial of tbe deceased, 
and also a means of reproving tbe parson of tbe parish ; — 

“ Here lyetb tbe Body of 
Daniel Jeftery tbe Son of Mich 
ael Jeftery and Joan bis Wife be 
was buried y“ 22 day of September 
1746 and in y® 18^'' year of bis age. 

This Youth When In bis sickness lay 
did for tbe minister Send + that be would 
Come and With him Pray + But be would not ate"'' 

But When tills young man Buried was 
The minister did him admit + he should be 
Caned into Cburcb -j- that be might money g’cet 
By tills you See what man will dwo -j- to geet 
money if be can + ivbo did refuse to come 
pray -J- by tbe Foresaid young man.” 



HUNTIXa A SHEEP KILLER. 

It has been remarked, that when once a dog aegnires wild habits, and 
lakes to kiUmg sheep, be does far more mischief tban a wild beast, since 
to tbe cunning of the tamed animal be adds tbe ferocity of tbe untamed 
A rcmaikable case ot tins sort is mentioned in tbe folloiving paragraph 
which we have copied from tbe Nciocasth Courant of tbe vear 1823 • 

IS also curious to note tbe account of tbe chase, and of the ioy which the 
whole pountry-side seems to have manifested at tbe slaughter of 
the annnal.-September 21~A few days ago a do- of a most do! i 
structive nature infested the feUs of Caldbeck° Carrock, and Hi-b Pilte 
about sixteen iMes south of Carbsle. Little doubt remain! of tsJ 
being tbe same dog vdiicb has been so injurious to tbe farmers S tU 
northern parts ot Horjnmberland, as no less tban six?v sbSp o?'^ 
upivards have fallen victims to its feroeitv TI ivno i + ® 
lose no time in attempting to destrov it^ anrl TiipcI proper to 

upon. Sir H. Fletcher, Bart., of cE Hall 
other doss, 
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New-market. Several persons with, firearms ■were stationed at different 
parts. The dog was descried npon an eminence of Carrock-fell, and on 
sight of the pursuers sot off by way of Hesket hTew-market, Stocldewath, 
r'and Bar-wick-field, then retui'ncd hy Cowclose, Castle Sowerhy, and 
attempted to gain the fells again, when Mr, Sewell, farmer at Wedlock, 
Tying in ambush at Mossdale, fired, and succeeded in shooting Irim. He 
appears to he of the He-wfoundland breed, of a common size, -wire-haired, 
and extremely lean. During the chase he frequently turned upon the 
dogs which were headmost, and so wounded several as obliged them to 
give up the pursuit. The j oy manifested on this occasion was rmcommon, 
insomuch that on the day folio-wing about thirty persons sat do-wn to a 
dinner provided at Mr. Tomlinson’s, Hesket Hew-market. Upon the 
most moderate computation, excluding the various windings, the chase 
could not he less than tlrirty nules, and occupied no less than six 
hours. 

LONGEVIXV. 


Hem-y Jenldns, of EUorton-npon-Swale, Yorkshii-e, died 1670, aged 
169. He remembered the battle of Flodden Field, fought between the 
English and the Scotch, September 9, 1513, when he was about twelve 
years old. He was then sent to Northallerton -with a cartload of aiTows, 
but an older boy was employed to convey them to the army. At EUer- 
jtoiij;here was also living, at the same time, four or five other old men, 
‘^?^uted to bo of the ago, of ono hundred years and thereabouts, and they 
'i all testified that Jenluns was an elderly man wlien first they Imew him. 
Jcnlcins was once butler to Lord Conyers ; he perfectly remembered the 
Abbot of Formtain’s Dale before the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
the last century of his life ho was a fisherman, and often swam in tho 
river after he was a hundred years old. In tho lung’s Eemembrancer 
Office in the Exchequer, there is a record of a deposition in a cause, 
taken April, 1665, at KottleweU, Yorkshire, where Henry Jenldns, of 
EUerton-upon-Swale, labourer, aged 157 years, was produced, and made 
deposition as a witness. He was buried at Bolton, Yorkshire. In 1743, 
a monument, -with a suitable inscription, was erected to perpetuate his 
memory. 

THE PULPIT C-P JOHN EKOX AT ST. ANDEEW’S. 


John Knox, the great precursor of the Protestant Reformation, having 
been driven from Edinburgh by the threats of his opponents, reluctantly 
withdrew to St. Andrew’s, in the cormty of Fife, where he continued -with 
lundiminished boldness to denounce the enemies of -the reformed faith. It 
^as in that place that he had first discoursed against the degeneracy of 
(the Church of Rome, and there he occupied the Pulpit represented in the 
^j^LOCompanying engraving ; and the foRnwing curious and characteristic 
anecdote connected -svith his preaching in it, is related in the Manusemt 
Diai-y of James MelviUe, then a student at the college of St. Andre-w’s, 
and subsequently Minister of Anstruther. “Of aR the benefits I haid 
that year (1571) was the coming of that maist notable profet and apostle 
of our nation, Mr. Jhone Knox, to St. Andrew’s : who, be the faction 
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of tlie Q,ueeii ocoupying tlie castell and to^vn of Edinbui'gli, was com- 
pellit to remove tberefra, with a number of the best, and chusit to comp 
to St. Andrew’s. I heard him teache there the Prophecies of Daniel 
that simmer, and the winter following ; I haid my pen and my little^lr 
buike, and tuk away sic things as I eoidd comprehend. In *he 
up of his text he was modcrat the space of an half houre ; Dut wher* no 
enterit to application, he made me so to g7’eio (thrill) and tremble, that 
I could not hold a pen to wryt. He was very weak. 1 saw him every 
day of his life go htiUe and fear (hoolie and fairly — slowly and wmrilyl 
with a furring of marticks, (martins) about his neck, a staffo in the aut 



hand, and gud go^ie Pichard Ballanden, his servand, haldin up the 
uthcrarrer (arm-pit) from the Abbey to the Parish -lOi-k ; and be the 
said Richart and another servant lifted up to the Pulpit, whar he behovii 
(wasobhged) to lean at his fii'st entry: hot er he had done with his 
sermone he was sa active sBd vigourous, that he was lyk to ding the 
pujint ?« hlads (beat it into shivers) and flio out of it.” j 

+1 relique commemorated in this curious extract,- is ofJ 

that stately style of caiymg wMch was inti’oduced towards the ciose o3 
the sixteenth oentey in Protestant preaching-places; and continued^ 

ceeaing centurj, A scioU-bracket remaining on the preacher’s left 
hand and some broken pieces at the top of the back, applarfo indicate 


JirAKVEIitOPSj RA-REj CURIOUS, ANU QUAINT. 

TKE EIBIiE USED BX KING CHAKEES THE EERST ON THE SOAPECED. 

Thera is so much external evidence of the genuineness of this very 
beautiful and interesting relique, that no doubt can exist as to its per- 
fect authenticity, though the ckcumstance of the King having a Bible 
with liim on the scaffold, and of presenting it to Dr, Juxon, is not men- 
tioned in any contemporaneous account of his death. The only notice 
of such a volume, as a dying gift, appears to be that recorded by Sir 
Tlioraas Herbert, in liis naiTative, which forms a part of the 3Ie>noirs of 
the last Tteo Years of the Jteinn of that iiiiparallelecl Prince of ever- 
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llessecl memory. King Charles I. London, 1Y02, 8vo, p. 129, in the 
foUovnng passage:— “The King thereupon gave him his hand to toss: 
having the day before been graciously'pleased under his royal hand, to 
give him a certificate that the said Mi-. Herbert was not imposed upon 
T^him, but by his Majesty made choice of to attend him m _ his bed- 
li^hamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal affection. Wis 
Xaiesty also delivered him his Bible, in the margin whereof he had witn 
\ own hand, wi-itten many annotations and quotations, and efiarged 
to give it to the Prince so soon as he retiu’ued.” That this might 
be the book represented in our engraving, is rendered extremely pro- 
bable, by admitting that the King would be natui-ally anxious, tnat nis 
son should possess that very copy of the Scriptures wMch had been pro- 
vided for iLself when he was Prince of Wales. It wiUbe obsemd 
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tlmt the cover of the volume is decorated with the badge of the Priaci- 
pality within the Garter, surmounted by a royal coronet in silver gilt, '\ 
inclosed by an embroidered border; the initials C. P. apparently im-U...-- 
properly altered to an E-., and the badges of the Eose and Thistle, upon^/ 
a ground of blue velvet : and the book was therefore bound between they*^ 
death of Prince Henrv in 1612, and the accession of King Charles to 
the throne in 1625, when such a coronet would be no longer used by 
liim. If the Bible here represented were that referred to bjp- Herbert, 
the circumstance of Bishop Juxon becoming the possessor of it might be . 
accounted for, by supposing that it was placed in his hands to be ti-ans- 
mitted to Charles II. vdth the George of the Order of the Garter be- 
longiag to the late Kiag, well Icnown to have been given to that Prelate 
upon the scaffold, Januaiy 30th, 1648-9. 


LAMBETH M'ELLS, THE APOLLO GAEBEHS, AND EIHCH’S GEOTTO. 

Among the numerous public places of amusement which arose upon 
the success of Vauxhall Gardens, which were fii’st opened about 1661, 
was one in Lambeth Walk, Icnown as Lambeth Wells. This place was 
first opened on account of its mineral waters, which were sold at a penny 
per quart. The music commenced at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the price of admission was three pence. A montldy concert under the 
du’ection of Mr. Starling Goodwin, organist of St. Saviour’s Chxu’ch y 
Southwark, was afterwards held here, and Erasmus King, who had bfiony/ 
coachman to the celebrated Dr. DesaguHers, read lectures and exhibitecfY" 
experiments in natural philosophy, the price of admission being raised / . 
to sixpence. i - 

This place was open before 1698, and existed as late as 1752, when 
“ A Penny Wedding after the Scotch fashion, for the benefit of a young 
couple,” was advertised to be kept there. 

Lambeth W ells at length becoming a public nuisance, the premises were 
shut up, and ultimately let as a Methodist Meeting-house. The music 
gallery "was used tis a pulpit ; but the preacher being greatly disturbed in 
his enthusiastic harangues, he was obliged to quit, when the premises 
were converted to various purposes, except the dwelling, which is now 
Icnown by the sign of the Fountain public-house. 

On the she of Messrs. Maudslay’s factory, in the Westminster Eoad, 
formerly stood the ApoUo _ Gardens. Tliis place of amusement was 
^ (88, by an ingenious musician named Clagget, who published 
in 1/93, a small quarto pamphlet, entitled “Musical Phenomena: An 
Organ made without Pipes Strings, Bells, or Glasses ; the only Instru- 
ment m the world that vuU never require to here-tuned. ACromatic/l 
Tn^pet, capable of producing just Intervals, and regular MeloS-^o'i 
all Keys, mthout undergoing any change whatever. \ French HoJf^ i 
answering the above description of the TiWpet.” C ■ 

The Apollo Gardens had one spacious room elegantly fitted up and^ 
decorated in taste suitably to its intention. The gardens cSsted S a 
number of elegant pavihons or alcoves -arpn consistea oi a 

tionof different eomneXo . n ’ ^^^'^'^^Ptedfortheaecommoda- 

Sion of were ornamented chiefiy with a sue- 

° ’ Gg to romantic histories, particulai'ly tno 
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. diffe/ent adventures of Don Quixote. It had a fine orchestra erected in 
.the centre of the gardens. The place being ultimately converted into a 
receptacle for loose and dissolute characters, the magistracy very properly 
i^uppressed it about the j'ear 1799. 

In Gravel Lane, South^vark, 'was Finch’s Grotto, a public garden 
' and place of amusement, so named from 'William Finch, the proprietor. 
The Grotto was opened to the public in 1770 upon the plan of Yauxhall 
gardens. An orchestra and a hand of musicians, added to the rural 
character of the place, and drew a numerous body of visitors. 

Very little is Imown about the Grotto, but it is supposed to have been 
closed early in the present century. 



THE ntrCK-niLLED PEA.TTPUS, OR ORKITnORTXCntTS rAEAROXUB. 

Of the genus Ornithornynchus only one species — the Paradoxus — ^lias 
yet been discovered in the whole world, and it is, therefore, one of the 
great curiosities of animal life. It appears to be a union of a quad- 
ruped and a bird, and is only to be found in Hew HoUand, where it 
inhabits the reeds by the side of rivers. Om- engraving represents it 
very accurately. It is about twenty inches long, having a fiattened 
body, somewhat like the otter, and is clothed with a dark soft fur. lie 
elongated nose very much resembles the beak of a duck, like which 
these fluiTunls feed upon water insects, sheU-fish, and aquatic plants. 
The feet are five-toed and webbed, and in the .fore-feet this membrans 
extends beyond the nails : the male is armed with a spur on each hind 
leg. This curious animal, in which a duck’s beak is united to the body 
of a quadruped, rolls itself up like a hedgehog, when it sleeps in its 
uurrows on the banlis of the sti'eams whence its food is derived. 

ORTGIR OP BOETOX ABBEY. 

About midway up the Yale of Bolton, amidst the gloomy repesses_ of the 
woods, the Wharfe, which is otherwise a wide and shallow river, is sud- 
denly contracted by two huge rocks, which approach each other so nearly, 
that the country folic, or rather the villagers, call it the Strid, because 
adventurous people stride or leap from one rock to the other. In ancient 
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days, the whole of this valley belonged to fearon Eomillie, whose eldest 
son having died, left a younger brother, of the name of Egbemoni, sole ' 
heir of the domains and inheritance of this family. One day, however, 
when this young man, familiarly called the “Hoy of Egremont,” walk ^ 
retxu’ning from hunting with the hounds in the leash, he, as he ha^^ 
done many times before, was going to leap the Sir id, when, just as lie \ 
had attempted it, the hounds held back, and precipitated liim headlong 
into the deep and awful chasm, which the impetuous fall of water (thus 
produced by the sudden contraction of the river) had worn in the base 
of the two rude rocks, and he was never seen afterwards. The Baron, 
being now left childless, built the Abbey, and endowed it with the 
domains of Bolton. 


LENGTH OF LIFE WITHOUT BODILY EXERCISE, 

The Rev. ’William Davies, Rector of Staunton- upon- Wye, and Yicar 
of AR Saints, Hereford, died 1790, aged 105. The life of this gentleman 
displays one of the most extraordinary instances of departure Horn aU 
those rules of temperance and exercise, which so much influence the lives 
of the mass of mankindj that is, probably to be found in the whole re- 
cords of longevity* During the last tlui-ty-five years of his life, he never 
used any other exercise thaii that of just slipping his feet, one before the 
other, from rooiii to room ; and they never after that fee were raised, ,■ 
but to go down or up stairsj a task, however, to whifeh he seldom >§ub-/ 
jected himself. His breakfast vtas hearty j Oonsisting of hot rolls 
buttered, with a plentiful supply of tea or coffee* His dinner was subJ 
stantial, and fieguently consisted of a variety of dishes. At supper ho 
generally eat hot roast meat, and always dranli wine, though never to 
Though nearly blind for a number of years, he was always 
cheerful in his manners, and entertaining in his conversation, and was 
much beloved by all who Imew him. He had neither gout, stone, para- 
lysis, rheumatism, nor any of those disagreeable infii'mities which mostly 
attend old age ; but died peaceably in the full possession of aU his facul- 
ties, mental and corporeal, save his eyesight. Lilce most long livers he 
was very short of stafee. ° 


EXTRAORDINARY FASHIOlT IK CIGARS. 

. A taste for tobacco in some form or other seems to extend over the 

j respect it matters not whether nations 

aie civfeed .01 imcivfeed; and however completely they may differ from 
each other in yverrfhmg else, they aU agree in a fondneL for “the 
weed. In the mode, however, of indulging in the luxury there is 

»‘ 2 ‘- a® Ugte class 

to stu , tiR that time they arc occupied in eating, sleepin-, and smokfim' 

tobacco which IS no where more general than oL the 181^^01 Limon” 
carr^hS'foSess^for it toT^’ 
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■svliich nrc n foot long and proportionaUy tliicl:. Tlieso aro hero called 
the -women’s segars, and it is a most liidiorons sight to sco elegant ladies 
talcing their evening -walk, -with these burning brands in their mouths.” 

How -widely does the fasliion in Luzon dillcr from the fashion at 
'^aris ! 

^•0■VT,Ii -n'AY OF I'CKClt.VSIXG A lIUSnAjCD. 

_'J'he following paragraph, -which wo have copied from a mnga-/,inc of 
1700, not only gives us a curious instance of female determination in 
llu- pursuit of a hushand, hut tells us of the prico -ivliich human hair 
ivas ivorth at the jieriod when ladies -wore sucli monstrous head-i-csses 
of false curls. 

“ An O.vfordshirc lass was lately courted hy a young man of that 
r amtry, who was not willing to marry her unless hoi- friends could 
advance 50/. for her portion ; which they being incapable of doing, the 
lass came to Imndon to try her fortune, whero she mot -u-ith a good 
chapman in the Strand, wlio made a purchase of her hair (which was 
delicately long and light), and gave her siV/j/ jmouh for it, being 20 
ounces at 0/. tin ounce ; -with which money she joyfully returned into the 
country, and bought her a husband.” 


Gr,ovj:s. — oiiioix of “fix mon’ev.” 

Gloves -were very common ns Kew Years gifts, l-’oV many huu- 
|b' 'Ts of years after their introduction into l-higland in the 10th centui-j', 
\ wet’e worn only by the most opulent classes of society, and henco 
eonstitutcd a Y.ahnlble" present. They nrc often named in old records. 
Ihvehnngc of gloves was at one perio'd a mode of investiture into pos- 
sassion of jwojicrty, as amongst the ancient Jews was that of a shoo or 
.•■■and.al; .and “glove-money” is to this day presented by High Shcrifls 
to the ofiiccr.s of their couils, upon occasion of a maiden assize, or one 
in which no cause is tried. Pins, wliich at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century displaced the wooden skewers previouslj-; in use, be- 
came a present of similar consequence ; and at their lirst introduction 
were considered of so much import.anco in fcmalo dress, that pin- 
money” gic-u' into the denomination of dower, which, by the caution of 
paren’ts, or justice of a consort, was settled upon a lady at her marriage. 


IIAWTS AFD RAIIITATIOXS OP THE -DTAKS OF HOKXEO. 

It is impossible to appreciate properly tho courage, determination, 
and skill wliich have been di.splaycd by the g.allant Sir- James Brooke, 
sinless we make ourselves acqumted -adth the character and habits 
f!f the extraordinary race of men over whom ho triumphed. Iho 
•^yaks arc a savage people who inhabit Borneo. Tlicy lived there be- 
Ve the H.alays came, and they have been obliged to submit to them. 

^-•Ihcy arc savages indeed. They are darker than the Malays ; yet they 
arc not black their skin is on'ly the colour of copper. Xhoir hair is 
cut short in front, but streuns do-iim their backs ; their largo mouths 
show a nuaiitity of black teeth, made black by chc-wing the betel-nut. 
’J’hey ivear but very little clothing, but they adorn their cars and^s, 
and'legs, with numbers of brass mgs. Their looks arc wild and fiorce, 
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but not ounuing like tlie looks of tkc Malays, They are not Mahonie'* 

; they hare hardly any religion at all. They believe there are souie 

gods, hut they knov?- hardly any(- 
thing about them, and they do notJy/ 
want to know. They neither mak^;^ 
images to the gods, nor say prayers 
to them. They live like the beasts, 
thinldng only of this life ; yet they 
are more unhapjiy than beasvti,_ for 
they imagine there are ev’! spnits 
among the woods and hills, watching 
to do them harm. It is often hard, 
to persuade them to go to the top of 
■ ■ where they say evil 
Such a people would 
ready to listen to a mis- 

.-- 1 ,;--.- . - ,/ ;han those who have idols, 

and temples, and priests, and sacred 
books. 

Their wickedness is very greai. 

It is their chief delight to get the 
heads of their enemies. There ai'e \ ' 
a great many different tribes, om 









UTAK 1V1XH HEADS. 
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Dyaks, and each tribe tries to cut oft' the heads of other tribes. 

Dyaks who live by the sea are the most cruel ; they go out into 

boats to rob and bring home, not slaves, but n:E..ii)S ! ! And how do 

they ti'oat a head when they get it ? They take out 

tli-c brains, and then they dry it in the smoke, with 

the flesh and hair still on ; then they put a string 

through it, and fasten it to their waists. The evening 

that they have got some new heads, the warriors 

dance with delight, — ^their heads dangling by their 

sides ; — and they turn round in the dance, and gaze 

upon their heads, — and shout, — and yeH with 

; . i'.v triumph ! At night they still keep the heads near 
■’ . .. . 



, and in the day they play with them, as 

children with their doUs, talldng to them, putting 
/ yh'- ■ V' X mouths, and the betel-nut between their 

g^cstly lips. After wearing the heads many days, 
^ t'"' rSl Imng them up to the cehings of their rooms. 


ii li 


Wo English lord thinks so much of his pictures 

.. "TV—. 1 -I A .t » t - A. 


the Dyaks do of their heads. They thinlc these he; 
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A man who has 
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are the finest ornaments of their houses. The mai 
who has 7nost heads, is considered the greatest ma:^ 
heads is despised! If he wishes to be respected, he'^^ 



miisi; gep a neaa as soon as lie can. Sometimes a man, in order to get a 
head, will go out to look for a poor fisherman, who has done him no 
harm, and will come back ivitli his head, When the Dyaks fight against 
their enemies, they try to get, not only the heads of men, but also the 
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nOCSE OF SEA DTAKS, 

■'heads of women and children. How dreadful it must be to sec a poor 
baby’s head hanging fi'om the ceiling ! There v/as a Dyak Avho lost all 
his property by fire, but he 
cared not for losing anything, 
so much as for losing his pre- 
cious heads ; nothing coxild con- 
sole liim for his loss ; some of 
them he had cut off liimsclf, 
and others had been cut off by 
his father, and left to him ! 

People who are so bent on 
killing, as these DyaJcs are, 
must have many enemies. The 
Pyaks are always in fear of 
being attacked by tlieir ene- 
, mics. Thej'' are afraid ot living 
^in lonely cottages ; they think 
better plan for a great 



^ jury to live together, that 
■J3^ney may be able to defend 
'■^themselves, if surprised in the 
night. Pour hundred Dyalcs 
will live together in one house. 
Tlie house is very large. To 
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make it more safe, it is built upon very high posts, and there are ladde 
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to get up by. The posts are sometimes forty feet high ; so that when you 
are in the house, you find yourself as high as the tall trees. There is one 
very large room, where all the men and women sit, and tallc, and dh 
their work in the day. The women pound the rice, and weave the matsX 
while the men make weapons of war, and the little children play ahout^ 
There is always much noise and confusion in this room, ' There arc^u 
great mairy doors along one side of the long room ; and each of these 
doors leads into a small room where a family lives ! the parents, the babies, 
and the girls sleep there, while the boys of the family sleep in the large 
room, that has just been described. 

The Hill Hyaks do not live in houses quite so large. Yet several 
families inhabit the same house. In the midst of their villages, there 
is always one house where the boj^s sleep. In this house all the heads of 
the village are kept. The hoiise is round, and built on posts, and the 
entrance is underneath, through the floor. As this is the best house in 
the village, ttwHers are always brought to this house to sleep. Thinlc 
how dread^ it must be, when you wake in the night to see tliii’ty or 
forty horrible heads, dangling from the ceiling ! The wind, too, which 
comes in through little doors ip the rgof, blows the heads about ; so that 
they knock against each other, and seem almost as if they were still 
alive. This is the Dead-house. Such are the men whom the Eaiah 
Brooke subdued ! . \ 

SCOTIISH WILD CATTLE. ,, 

The -s^d wMte cattle, a few of which are stBl to be found in Chatel-) 
heraiut Park, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, are • 
great objects of curiosity, inasmuch as they are identical with the 
primitive source of aU our domestic cattle. 

The foUoudng description of their habits is abridged from an article by 
the Eev. \V . Pattick, m the Quarterly Joui-nal of Agriculture 

I am inclined to believe that the Hamilton breed of cattle is the 
oldest in Scotland, or perhaps in Britain. Although Lord TanlcerviUe 

habits,’ I am convinced, from personal 
observation, that tlus is one of their peculiar features. In browsino- their 
extensive pastui-e, they always keep close together, never scattering or 
sttagg^g over it, apeculiarity wHch does not belong to the Kyloe S 
^7 other breed, from the wildest or most inhospitable regionsCf the 
Highlands. The 'white cows are also remarkable for theii- systematic 
manner of feedinp At different periods of the year their Sc? are 
different, but by those acquainted with their habits they are alway^foiSd 
about the same part of the forest at the same hour of the da^ In ft/T 

tie souttS’ S r 

renteTous ; and during these peS^iibnlatioS they nl ™Js ferf 

• d “osSrre'IS 

cveimeful A noor birr) nfife.!-, ^ ^wage, cmmmg, pertmacious, and 

his Toeatiou ainong 

UKI uats, as the path is familiarly called, chanced to bo attaelieS 
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by a savage bull. By great exertion lie gained a tree before his assailant 
made np to hun. Here ho had occasion to observe the habits of the 
animal. It did not roar or bellow, but merely gnmted, the whole body 
v^-^quivered with passion and savage rage, and he frequently attacked the 
)*\trco with his head and hoofs. Finding aU to no purpose, he left ofl' the 
vain attempt, began to browse, and removed to some distance from the 
tree. The bird-catcher tried to descend, but this watchful Cerberus was 
again instantly at his post, and it was not till after six. hours’ imprison- 
ment, and various bouts at ‘ bo-peep ’ as above, that the unfortunate man 
was relieved by some shepherds with their dogs. A writer’s apprentice, 
who had been at the village of Quarter on business, and who retiu-ned by 
the ‘ Oaks ’ as a ‘ near-hand cut,’ was also attacked by one of these savage 
brutes, near the northern extremity of the forest. He was fortunate, 
however, in getting up a tree, but was watched by the buU, and kept 
tliere during the whole of the night, and till near turn o’clock the 
next da)n 

“ These animals arc never taken and lolled lilce other cattle, but are 
always shot in the field. I once went to see a bull and some cows 
destroyed in this manner — ^not by any means for the sake of the sight, 
but to observe the manner and habits of the animal under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 'Wlien the shooters approached,- they, as usual, scampered 
1 off in a body, then stood stiU, tossed their heads on high, and seemed to 
/^nu.£' the ■wund ; the manoaiiwe was often repeated, tiU they got so hard 
“(pressed (and seemingly having a sort of half-idea of the tragedy which 
' was to be perfomed), that they at length ran furiously in a mass, always 
preferring the sides of the fence and sheltered situations, and dexterously 
taldng advantage of any inequality in the ground, o’’ other circumstances, 
to conceal themselves from the assailing foe. In thoir flight, the bulls, 
or stronger of the flock, always took the lead ! a smoke ascended from 
them which could be seen at a great distance ; and they were often so 
close together, like sheep, that a carpet would have covered them. The 
cows which had young, on the first ‘ tug of war,’ all retreated to the 
thickets where their calves were concealed ; from prudentid motives, they 
are never, if possible, molested. These and other wild habits I can testify 
to be inherent in the race, and are well laro-wn to aU who have an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves -adth them.” 


UELtS OF TUB AKCrENTS. 

Bells were Imo-wn in the earliest ages of which we have any certain 
account. But the bells of the ancients were very small in comparison 
> mth those of modern times, since, according to Polydore yhgfl, ™e 

? . 1 • . _ _ f* T- _ — t\Tt e4‘AOT^lDC CiT OnTlRblflU 


fd=^>jtion- of such as are hung in the towers, or steeples ot Oirristian 
i fiehrches, did not occur tiU the latter end of the fourth, or beginmng oi 
'Abe fifth century; when they were introduced by Pauhnus, Bishop 
of Nola. The Jews certainly employed beUs, since they are spoken ot 
in Scriptures ; and the mention of them by Thucydides, Diodoras Siculus, 
Suidas, Aristophanes, and other ancient -writers, proves that they were 
used in Greece ; while Plautus, Ovid, TibuUus, Statms, and a -^nety o^ 
Latin authors, speak of bells as in use among the Romans. But these 
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bells of tbe ancients were all made for tbe band ; or were of a size to be 
affixed to other musical instruments, lilce those which were occasionally; 
appended to the drum. Whether, when detached from other instruments,! 
they were used on other occasions, or only in particular ceremonies, or^ff 
as signals, is not known ; nor have we any clue by which to guess whe«y*t ( 
ther they were tuned in concordance with any scale, or whether they 
were unisons to each other, or not formed to any particular pitch, hut 
merely used as sonorous auxiliaries to other instruments, without any 
regard to their agreement of tone, either with one another, or with the 
instruments they accompanied. 

EAETnOTIAKn AT NOTTINGHAM IN 1816, 

Earthquakes are providentially occurrences of great rarity in England.. 

The one wMch took place on the 17th of March, 1816, was one of the 
most dangerous that has ever been experienced in this Idngdom. It ex- 
tended over a vast area of country, and in some localities its effects were 
felt very severely. As a proof of tliis, we have copied the following para- 
graph from a Nottingham paper of the day ; — 

Nottingham, in common with a great part of the North Midland 
district, experienced a smart shock of an earthquake. It was felt at 
half-past twelve p.m., and as Divine service, it being Sunday, was 
not oyer at the churches, great alarm was expressed by the con- i 
gregations. At St. Peter’s and St. Nicholas’s, the consternation was^so J 
great, that service .had to be suspended for a few seconds, and one hutv^^' 
was borne out in a state of insensibility. The pillars supporting St. / 
Maiy’s tower shook very visibly, but, fortunately, the attention of the', 
crowded congregation was so engrossed by the eloquence of the sheiiff ’s 
chaplmn, and the presence of the Judge and his retinue, that the alarm 
was but shght, or the rush and loss of life might have been great. In 
various parts oi the town and neighbourhood, glasses were shaken off 
01 shelves, articles^ of domestic use displaced, window- casements thrown 
open, and other indications manifest of the influence of the subterra- 
nean movement. 


SINGULAR STATN OF THESEEVATION OF A HEAD BODY. 

According to a statement in Holinshed, in 1495, while digging for a 
foundation for the church of St. Mary-at-hiB, in London, the body hfAlice 
Hackney was discovered. It had been buried 175 years, and yet the 
Elan was ''vhole, and the joint pliable. It was kept above groxmd 
four days without annoyance, and then re-interred. ^ 

asylum for destitute cats, 'f 

Sf S' A?]”’’'® in tin n'orld, the most oarj.™/ , 

SrposStf ™™th,opio old Tork,«.Sv. 

mice! rS limllf “‘I 

f aSsf tlSm -.S 

.i.Hy„ts sloAddbo 
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solves off again. In 1845, when a famine was ravaging in all 
North Syria — when scores of poor people were dropping dor. in 
^e streets from sheer exhaustion and want, and dying there by 
.4oMns per diem before the eyes of their well-to-do fellow creatures, men 
^^might daily he encountered carrying away sack loads of cats to be fed 
' and feasted on the proceeds of the last will and testament of that 
vagabond old Turk, wlulst fellow creatures were permitted to perish. 

T01D3 OP SAIXI GPOEGE. 

The tomb of Saint George, England’s patron-saint, is situated in the Bay 
of Kesrouan, betrveen the Nahr-et- 
Eclb and Batroun, surrounded by 
luxuriant gardens and groups of 
romantic-looking villages and con- 
vents. The Arabs venerate St. 

■ George, whom they style Mar 

■ Djurios, and point to a small ruined 
chapel (as in our engraving), ori- 
ginally dedicated to him to com- 
memorate his victory over the 
dragon, which, they say, took place 
near to the spot. Tire tradition is, 
that the dragon was about to devoiu* 

_ie king of Bemnut’s daughter, 
when St. George slew liira, and thus _ 
saved the lady fair; and the cre- 
dulous natives point to a kind of 
well, upwards of sixty feet deep, 
where they stoutly al&m that the ^r:-; 
dragon used to come oxit to feed 
upon his victims. 

All this is very curious, 
asmueh as it gives an Arabian 
interest to the career of the patron 
saint of England, whose portrait, 
in the act of slaying the dragon, - ■' " 

constitutes the reverse of most _ » -n t t. i 

English' coin, and is regarded as the embodiment of English valour. 

BEGGAES SELECTED AS MODELS BT PAISTEES. 

-Michael Angelo Buonarotti often drew from beggars ; and report says, 
tiliat in the early part of his life, when he_ had not the f 

, Atbem in money, he would make an additional sketch, and, presentoo 
' 1 to the party, desire him to take it to some parfacular person, wDo 
'‘wodd it. M, in te life of Miotel 

“ a beggar rose from his hand the patriarch of poverty, 
artist, in 



s, in- . 

patron . ' ^ 


serves, that 


r rose irom xus nuua wit? ^ . 

one of his lectures, delivered at the T^oyal Academy, ^so ob- 
at “Michael Angelo ennobled his beggars into Patnarchs and 


Prophets, in the ceiling of the Sistme Chapel 
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Annibal Caracci frequently drew subjects in low life. His Ones of 
Bologna, etolied by Giuseppe ]\Iaria llitelli ; pub. 1660, in folio, are 
evidently from real cliaracters. It udll also be recollected, tbat some of^ 
the finest productions of Murido, Jan Miel, and Drogsloot, are beggars. ' 
Callot’s twenty-four beggars are evidently from nature ; and amongy 
Eembrandt’s etchings are to be foimd twenty-tbrec plates of this descriji- 
tion. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds frequently painted from beggars, and from these 
people have originated some of his finest pictiues, particularly his 
“Mercury as a Pickpocket,” and “Cupid as a Link-boy.” His Count 
TJgolino was painted from a pavior, soon after he had left St. George’s 
Hospital, from a severe fever. Mr. West painted the portrait of a beg- 
gar, on the day when he became a hundred years old ; and considered 
liim as a pensioner for several 3 '’ears afterwards. The same person was 
used also as a model, by Copley, Opie, &c. Who can forget the lovely 
countenance of Gainshorough’s “ Shepherd’s Boy,” that has once seen 
Earlom’s excellent engraving from it? He was a lad, well Icnown as a 
beggar to those who wallced St. James’s-street seventy years ago. The 
model for the celebrated picture of the “ Woodman,” by the same artist,- 
died in the Borough, at the venerable age of 107. 

Mr. NoUekens, in 1778, when modelling the bust of Dr. Jolinson, who 
then wore a udg, called in a beggar to sit for the hair. The same artist 
was not equally fortunate in the locks of another great character j-sfpiv 
on his application to a beggar for the like pui'pose, the fellow deolined*to^ 
sit, with an observation that three half-crowns wei 3 not sufficient for the 
trouble. 


surrLT OP WATUK pon old loitlt)n. 


Leaden pipes convoyed spring water to London city from Tyburn in 
1236 ; and in 1285 the 'first great’ conduit of lead was begun there. In 
1442 Henry VI. granted to Jolm Hatherley, Mayor, license to take up 
200 fother of lead. The pipes from Highbury brought in the water in 
1483. We may learn how much was thought of this useful work by 
the fact that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and many worshipful persons 
used to ride and view the conduit heads at Tyburn ; and after dinner 
there, somewhat difierent from recent sportsmen, they hunted a fox. 

The water-works at London Bridge were estabHshed in 1512. In 1534 
two-fifteenths were granted by the Common Council for defraffing the 
expense of brin^g water from Haclmey to Aldgate to a condiut. But 
Peter Moms did not bring his supply of water to the highest parts of 
London tiH the year 1569, and Sir Hugh Middleton’s far-famed New 
River was only rcndered avanable in 1618, that is, a space of sixty-eight 
years after the introduction of a stream of pure water into the wesfe 
parts of the town of Ljone in Dorset. 


COinUXLVTIOK OP rxSTIKCT AND PODCE OP HABIT IN A DOG. 

A dog winch had been accustomed to go with his master regularly for 
Penla-idge church, still continued to go there by himself 
every Sunday for a whole year^while the edifice was imder repaii-, and 
vine seiMce was not held. Whenever he could, he would get^ into the 
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familjf pew and there pass the proper time. His instinct enabled him to 
perceive the occasion, and to measure the regular time, but it could carry 
him no further. A remarkable exemplification of the difference between 
instinct and reason. 


K 


TORKSHIRE IK THE 1A.SX CENTURY. 


Anecdotes which are apparently trifling in themselves, are often of im- 
portance, as exhibiting in a strildng light the dialect and social condi- 
tion of the people, and the period they refer to. An instance of this is 
the foUowiug, which has been recorded as the bellman’s cry at Ripon, on 
the occasion of a great frost and fall of snow, about 1780 : — 

“I is to gie notidge, that Joanie Pickersgill yeats yewntoncit, to 
moarn at moarn, an to moarn at neit, an nea langer, as lang as storm 
hods, ’cause he can git na mare eldin," 

Tho Translation, 

I am to give notice, that John Pickersgill heats his oven to-night, 
to-morrow morning, and to-morrow at night, and no longer as long as 
the storm lasts, because he can get no more fuel, 

INSTANCE OP SrJNY AC-En PERSONS DYING AROUT THE SAME DATE, 

The following is taken from a copy of Kile’s “"Weeltij^ Register,” 
^%n^lished at Baltimore, in the month of January, 1823. It is the list of 
'’^leaths which had been notified to the paper within one week, and we 
■ give it, as a singular instance of tho decease of so many persons above 
one hundred years old being announced in the same paragraph. 

“In Franldiu co. Peimsylvania, Elizabeth Campbell, aged 104 — several 
of her relatives had reached 100. — At Troy, K, Y., Ann Fowler, 100. — 
At Tyngsboro’, K. Y., Abigail Hodlock, 104. — At Somers, K. Y., 
Michael Makeel, 103. — At Rutland, Oswego, K. Y”., Mrs. Buroy, 110. — 
At Brunswick, Maine, Gen, James W. Ryan, 107 — bis wife is yet living, 
aged 94; the)' were married together 75 years before his death. — At 
Georgetown, Col. Yarrow, a Moor, (supposed) 135 ! — At the city of Kew 
York, a woman, a native of St, Domingo, 106. At Sargus, Mass., Mrs. 
Edwards, 101. — In Edgecomb count)', K. C., lYilham Spicer, aged about 
112. — In Boston, William Homer, 116.” 

CORPSE BEARERS DURING THE PLAGUE, 

Of aU the calamities with which a great city is infested, there can be 
’ \none so truly awful as that of a plague, when tho street doors of the 
^houses that were visited with the dreadfiil pest were padlocked up, and 
Iftjnly accessible to the surgeons and medical men, wdiose melancholy duty 
heguently exposed them even to death itself ; and when the fronts of 
^ the houses were pasted over with large bills exliibiting red crosses, to 
denote that in such houses the pestilence was raging, and requesting the 
solitary passenger, to pray that the Lord might have mercy upon those 
who were confined within. Of these bills there are many extant in tho 
libraries of the curious, some of wliich have borders engraved on W'ood . 
printed in black, displaying figures of skeletons, bones, and coffin? 
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They also contain varions recipes for tlie cure of the distemper. The 
Lady Arundel, and other persons of distinction, putlislied tlieir methods 
for making what was then caUed plague-water ° ^ bo 

found in many of the rare books on cookery of the time , hut happily x-, 
r I’f 1-10 0 VI ‘hpoTi Iw tliis afflictioii sihcg 166 o, a 



cumstance owing probably to the Great Fire in the succeeding year, 
which consumed so many old and deplorable buildings, then standing in 
narrow streets and places so confined, that it was hardly possible to Icnowh 
where any pest would stop. . 

Every one who inspects Agas’s Plan of London, engraved in the rcigi^ 
of Elizabeth, as well as those piublished subseipuently to the rebuilding oK^, 
the City after the fire, must aclmowledge the great improvements as to 
the houses, the widening of the streets, and the free admission of fresh 
ah’. It is to be hoped, and indeed we may conclude from the very great 
and daily improvements on that most excellent plan of widening streets, 
that tliis great city will never again witness such visitations. 
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"When the plague was at its height, perhaps nothing could have heen 
more silently or solemnly conducted than the removal of the dead to the 
various pits round London, that were opened for their reception; and it 
''yv the husiness of Corpse Bearers, such as the one exMhited in the 
fVreceding engraving, to give directions to the carmen, who went through 
the city with bells, which they rang, at the sometime crying “Bring 
out your Dead.” This melancholy description may he closed, by observ- 
ing that many parts of London, particularly those leading to the Courts 
of 'Westminster7 were so little trodden down, that the grass grew in tho 
middle of the stoeets. 



A nEnENTO-nont watcu. 

•’ Tho curious relic, of which we herewith give an engraving, was pro- 
sonted bj'^ Mary, Clueen of Scots, to her Maid of Honour, Mary Seaton, 
of the house of 'Wintoun, one of the four celebrated Maries, who were 
Maids of Honour to her Majesty. 

. . “ Yestreen the Qncen bad four Maries, 

The night she’ll hae but three ; 

There -was Mario Sc.aton, and Marie Beaton, 
i And Marie Carmichael and me,” 

f The watch is of silver, in the form of a shull. On the forehead of 
ifdhc skull is the figure of Death, with his scythe and sand-glass ; he 
riands between a palace on the one hand, and a cottage on the other, 
^^./ivith his toes applied equally to the door of each, and around this is the 
legend &om Horace " mors eequo piilsat pech panmnm falernas 

Jtepumgue turres.” On the opposite, or posterior part of the skull, is a 
representation of Time, devouring all things. He also has a scythe, 
and near him is the serpent with its tail in its month, being an emblem 
of eternity ; this is surrounded by another legend fi-om Horace, " Tempua 
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edax t'erum tuque invidiosa vetustm^ \ippei’ part of tlie skull is 
divided into two compartmeuta : on one us i'epresented our first parontf, 
in tke garden of Eden, attended by some of tbe animals, with th^ 
motto, Peccando qjerclitionem miseriam ccterncm q^osteris mernevcd' 

Tbe opposite compartment is filled -witb tbe subject of tbe salvation op 
lost man by tbe c;nicifixion of our Saviour, wbo is representfed as suffering 
between tbe two thieves, -wbilst tbe Maiy’s are in adoration below ; 
tbe motto to this is Sic justitice satisfecit, mortem sujjcravit suliitem 
comparavitP Simning below these compartments on both sides, there 
is an open work of about an inch in width, to permit tbe sound to come 
more freely out when tbe watch strikes. Tiffs is formed of emblems 
belonging to tbe crucifixion, scoru'ges of various lands, swords, tbe 
fl-agon and cup of the Eucharist, tbe cross, pincers, lantern used in tbe 
garden, spears of different lands, and one with tbe sponge on its point, 
thongs, ladder, tbe eoat without ssam, and tbe dice that were thrown 
for it, tbe hammer and nails, and the crown of thorns. Under all these 
is the motto, “ Scala cceli ad yloriam via.” 

The watch is opened by reversing tbe skull, and placing tbe upper 
part of it m the hollow of the band, and then lifting tbe under jaw 
which rises on a hinge. _ Inside, on the plate, which tbtis may be called 
the lia, IS a representation of tbe Holy Family in tbe stable, witb tbe 
iniant J esus laid in the manger, and angels ministering to Iffm ; in the V ' 
an angel is seen descending with a scroll on which is wi'ittenj / 

CrCona exceisis Deo, ot in terra qiaxliominibus honce vohi-—^” In tiie'T'' 
^stance are the shepherds with their flacks, and one of the men is in/ 
the act of performing on a comemitse; The works of the watch occupy 
the position of the brains in the skull itself, the dial plate being on a 

nf "^f^er the base 

ot the biain, are to he found in the real subject. The dial plate is of 

-fin., ^ c c f _m large Roman letters, and within them 

IS the figure of Saturn devoimng his clfflcb’en, ivith this relative leo-end 

omnibus idem.” ^ 

Lifting up the body of the works on the hinges by which thev are 
attached, they are foimd to he wonderfully entire. There is no date 
but the maker s name, wbh the place of manufacture, “ Moyse Blois ’’ 
me distinctly engraven, Blois was the place where it is bebeved’ watches 

were fii’st made, and this suggests the probability of tbe opinion that tbe 
watcb was expressly ordered bv OuMn T\To,.r , -di ■ "h^on mat me 
there witb ber'busb^dfirT^ ^ 1 - ^^7 at Blois, when sbe went 

appears to baye been o’riginall^coSrS^^dft Swf tsteJd Slbo-r 
chain which it now has, which mn<?f In™ T ’ insceaa ot the J 

It is now to perfect ord’e^S ■ . 

entu’6 hollow of tbe skubf and receives the 

watch is shut; a smaU hammer set in So tionW n .'^^lT 

strikes tbe hours on it. ^ separate escapement, 

line very omione reho must havebecn intended to oconpy a rtoironary 
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place on a, 2 }i'ie-clieu, or small altar in a private oratory, for its "n'eight is 
mncli too great to have admitted of its having been carried in any vay 
attached to the person. 

X • A MONSTEE. 

v-It is almost incredible that such a monster, as the one vre are about to 
describe should have been allowed to continue his wicked career for some 
years, in a civilized country like Prance, little more than a hundred 
j’^ears ago, but the following paragraph is copied from a Paris journal of 
that period — 1155, Januai-^ the 17th — and there is every reason to 
believe that it is strictly correct. What was his fate we do not Imow, 
hut can hardly doubt. — The Marquis de Plumartin, whose execrable 
crimes are known over all Prance, has at last been taken in his castle, 
by 300 men <rf the King’s O^vn regiment of foot, and carried to Poitiers, 
loaded with irons. The Idng is going to appoint a commission to try 
him. This monster turned away his mfe some years ago, and became 
the terror of Poitou. Keither woman nor man durst appear in the neigh- 
bourhood. Having one da}^ lost a cause in one of the king’s courts, he 
caused the usher and his man, who came to intimate the sentence to him, 
to he burnt alive. Some days after, having drawn six of his creditors 
into his castle, where he had shut himself up with several of his crew, 
.. he ordered some of his people to drag them into a pond, tied to the tails 
^ of horses, and afterwards fastened them to a stake neo” a great &e, 
^idiCTe three expired, and the other three died a few days after. _ Thirty 
\ of the Marshalsea guards, who were sent to apprehend him, having beset 
'his castle, he bai-ricaded the doors and fired on them from the garret 
vdndow, killing the eommanding officer and five others. After which 
he left theliingdom, but.absurdly imagining that Ids crimes were forgot, 
he lately returned.” 


PEESEVEEANCE PvEWAEDEE BY EOETTJNE. 

We have copied the following paragraph from the pages of a local his- 
torian, because it gives us a striking instance of what perseverance and 
good fortune wiLL accomplish, in raising a man to comparative distinction 
ffiom the humblest walks of life. 

August 26, 1691 — Sir John Duck, hart., departed this life, being Wed- 
nesday at night, and was buried upon the Monday after, being the 31st 
of August. The wealthiest burgess on the civic annals of Durham. Of 
Sir John’s birth, parentage, and education, tho <wo first. have hitherto 
remained veiled in impeneti’able obscurity ; as U- the third, he was bred 
butcher under John Heslop, in defiance of the trade and mystery of 
aftistchers, in whose books a record stiU exists, warning John Heslopp that 
tSe forbear to sett John Ducke on worke in the trade of a butcher. John 
-^Duck however grew rich, married the daughter of his benefactor, and 
was created a baronet by James II. He built a splendid mansion in 
Silver-street, where a panel still exists recording his happy rise to lortune. 
The baronet, then humble Duck, cast out by the butchers, stands near a 
bridge in an attitude of despondency ; in the air is seen a raven bea^g m 
his bill a piece of sill or, which according to tradition fell at the leet ot the 
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hicky Jolm, and "was naturally calculated to make a strong imjoressiou on Ins 
mind. He bongkt a calf, wMcli calf became a cow, andwMcb. cow being 
sold enabled John to make further purchases in cattle, and from such ^ 
slender beginnings, to realise a splendid fortune. On the right of the^.' 
jiicture is a view of his mansion in Silver-street, and he seems to point ^t/^ , 
another, which is presumed to be the hospital he endowed at Lrunley. 

He died without issue, and was buried at St. l^argaret’s, where his wife, 

Pia Prudens Felix, lies buried beside him. 

On Duck the Butchers shut the door; I In mortgage rich, in offspring poor. 

But Heslop’s Daughter Johnny wed : | Nor son nor daughter crown’d his bed. 


thaveluing in the united states exactlt one hundked teaes ago. 

The American advertisement, of which we here give a literal copy, is 
deserving of preservation on account of the quaintness of the inn-signs, 
the peculiarity of the speUiug and diction, the “ shifting” of the passen- 
gers which it announces, and the general idea it gives us of the way in 
which travelling was performed in America at the time when it was 
issued. 


PhUadelpHa STAGE -WAGGON, and New- York STAGE BOAT 
performs their Stages twice a Week. 

TOHN BUTLER, with his waggon, sets out on Mondays from his ) 
House, at the Sign of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberry aUy, /. 
and drives the same da^ to Trenton Ferry, when Francis Holman, nieets^f 
him, and_ proceeds on Tuesday to Brunswick, and the passengers and 
goods being shifted into the waggon of Isaac Fitzrandolph, he takes 
them to the New Blazing-Star to Jacob Fitzrandolph’ s the same day, 
where Rubin Fitzrandolph, with a boat well suted, iviLL receive them, 
and take them to New- York that night. John Butler returning to 
PhRadelphia on Tuesday with the passengers and goods delivered to him 
by Francis Holman, will again set out for Trenton Ferry on Thursday, 
and Francis Holman, &c. will carry his passengers and goods, with the 
same expedition as above to New-York. 

Weelily Mercury. March 8, 1759. 

EETE OE THE EEDEEATION. PAEf,-; 1790. 

The leading events of the great Revolution in France, may be fairly 
classed with the marveRous, and among our “ Ten Thousand WonderM 
Tilings there ^nll be found few more wonderful than the civic festival 
of the general federation of the National Guards of France, which took ^ 
place on the 14th of July, 1 <90, and of which the above is a correct re-\ 
presentation, taken from a view by Duplessis Bertaux. The pi’&4 ■ 
ceethngs of that memorable day had in them a niLxtui’e of religio^ 

^ people ^vho had lately so- 
celebration was more pagan 
than Chi’istian in its character, the singularity becomes less miked. 

?f Sr? performed at the eathedral 

sacred drama, made up by M. Desaugiers ol 
scraps from-the Bible mixed with other matter, ani set to music ; it pro- 
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fessed to tell the story of the taluD" of the BasliDc, and to typify the 
sadness, trouble, confusion, joy, and alarm of the Parisians. Then suc- 
ceeded a Tc Deitin, chanted in presence of some of the principal federal 
/Wind municipal bodies. Early in the moming of the 14th, amid dense, 
clouds and heavy rain, the isational Guards from all the eighty- three 
Hopai-tmcnts of France, together vrith deputations from the state army 
and navj', began to assemble, and speedily foimed an immense line from 



the Porte St. Antoine to the Porte St. Martin ; v, ’hence they marched, 
^ivith bands playing and colours flying, to the Champ de Mars, regaled 
•^nd cheered by the Parisians on the route. On reaching the great square 
of the TuHcries, the procession Tvas headed by the municipality of Pans 
^aud the members of the Jfational Assembly, and followed by a body of 
gray-headed veterans. ITic procession traversed the Seine by one of tlie 
bridges, gi'ceted by salvos of artillery drawn up on the quays, and entered 
the Champ de Liars under a triumphal arch almost hidden by flags and 
patriotic inscriptions. One o’clock had arrived before the various bodies 
forming thcf nroeession had taken their destined places in the enclosed 

19 
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paraUelogram, smTOimded by nearly 300,000 spectators on the raised 
terraces, most of whom were by this time drenched by the continnous 
rain. In the centre of the area was a lofty altar, half pagan, naiS 
Catholic in its adornments ; and around this altar the proYoncial IS ationar^ j 
G-uards danced and sang in very excited fashion. The roj^al family 
peared at three o’clock. In an immense gallery near the altar, 
national Assembly were seated, with the Idng and the president on two 
chairs of state exactly equal in height and richness, and the queen and 
the rest of the coui’t seated behind— a significant interpretation of the 
decree just announced. At the instant of the king taking his seat, the 
air was rent with cries of T^tve le Hoi! Vive la Natmi! The banners 
were unfuided ; 1,800 musicians burst forth with jubilant strains ; cannon 
poiu’ed out continuous volleys ; Talleyrand, as bishop of Aiitiin, assisted 
liy sixty chaplains of the Paris National Guards, performed mass at the 
altar ; and the banners were blessed by sprinlding with holj^- water. 
Then Lafayette, dismounting from his white charger, received Irom fee 
hands of the king a ivi-itten form of oath ; he swore to this oath at the 
altar, and with his raised arm gave a signal for the countless host to do 
likeivise — every one raising his right hand, and saying Jo h jure ! The 
king took the oath prescribed to Mm ; and the queen held up the daupMn 
in her ar.ms, as if to denote that he also, poor child, had sworn to defend 
the national liberties. At five o’clock the royal family retired, and the \- 
crowd began to leave the Champ de Mars. Twenty-five thousand fedei:Mes/ - 
or provincial deputies went to a royal chateau about a mile distant, wlmfi-i • 
a dinner had been prepared for them by order of the municipality of Paris , ) 
■with Lafayette as chaii'man of the banquet. At night aU Paris was 
illuminated j and for three or four days the feastings, reviews, and cele- 
brations were numerous, including a grand dance on the site of the de- 
molished Bastillo. On the 18th, Lafayette reviewed the proMneial or 
federate National Guards, and on the 19th they were reviewed by the 
king. Paris was intoxicated for an entire week, each man displaying 
at once Ms delight and Ms vamty. 

A IJAN CARnrES Eis HOUSE ON HIS HEAD. 

Simeon EUerton, Of Crailie, Dm-ham, died 1799, aged 104. This man, 
in Ms day, was a noted pedestrian, and before the establishment of 
regular “Posts,” was freqnentlj’- employed in waUdng commissions, from 
the northern counties to London and other places, wMch he executed 
■wdth singular fidelity and despatch. He lived in a neat stone cottage of 
Ms own erecting ; and •w;hat is remarkable, he had literally carried Ms 
house on Ms head ; it being Ms constant practice to bring back with Mnn 
from every journey wMch he undertook, some suitable stone, or othe^ 
material for his purpose, and which, not unfrequently, he carried 40 of- 
60 miles on his head. r ’ 

IGNORANCE AND DEAR. 

In the year 1712, W Mston predicted that the comet would appear on 
Wednesdayj 14tli October, at five minutes after five in tlie morning, 
and that the world would be destroyed by &e on the I'riday foUowingc 
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His reputation was liigli, and the eomet appeared. A niunlier of persons 
got into boats and barges on tbo Tliamos, tbinldng the water the safest 
^'placc. South Sea and India stock fell, A captain of a Dutch ship 
'(d threw all his powder into the river, that the ship might not be endan- 
-^^(gcred. At noon, after the comet had appcai-ed, it is said that more than 
one hundred elergjTnen were ferried over to Lambeth, to request that 
proper prayers might be prepared, there being none in the church service. 
People believed that the day of judgment was at hand, and acted some 
on this belief, more as if some temporary c\’il was to be expected. 
There was a prodigious rim on the banlc, and Sir Gilbert Heathoote, 
at that time the head dii’cctor, issued orders to aU tlie lire offices in 
London, requiring them to Icccp a good look out, and have a particular 
eye upon the Banlc of England. 

ARAUUVR- ROUSES. 

It is a singular cirenra stance, that it is to the Ai-abian that England is 
indebted for her improved, and now unrivalled, breed of horses for the 
turf, the Held, and the road. 

The Arabian horses are dimded into two great branches ; the Eadischi 
whoso descent is unlcnown, and the Kochlani, of whom a written gene- 
alogy has been kept for 2000 years. These last arc reserved for riding 

4 Eolcry, thev are highly esteemed and consequently very dear. They are 
t-Ud to denve their origin from King Solomon’s studs. jEowever tliis may 
\ be they arc fit to boar the grc.itest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
withoiit food. They arc also said to show uncommon com’age against an 
enemy. It is even asserted, that when a horse of this race ^ds himself 
wounded and unable to boar his rider much longer, ho retires from the 
frav, and conveys liim to a place of seemity. If the rider falls upon 
tlic'groimd, his' ’horse remains beside liirn,- .and neighs till assistance is 
broiight. The Koclilani arc neither large lior handsome but amazingly 
swift The whole race is divided into several families, each of which has 
its proper name. Some of these have a liigher reputation than others on 
account of tlieir more ancient and uncontaminafed nobility. _ 

We may not believe, perhaps, all that is told us of the Ar.abian, It has 
been remarked that there are, on the dcseiis wliich his horse tr.averses, no 
milestones to mark the dist.ance, or watch to calcul.ate the time ; and the 
Bedouin is natiually given to exaggeration, .and most of idl when relat- 
in'>- the prowess of the animal which he loves as dearly as his children; 
vet it cannot be denied that at the introduction of the Arabian mto the 
•".iliu-opoan st.ablcs, there was no other horse comparable to him. 

‘ 4 -- REAn-QRAUTEUS OF FIlIXCE EUTEET AT EVEETOX, DTJEIXG THE 

> ■ .SIEGE OF EIVEEPOOH, IX 1G44. 

Prince Rupert, assisted by the Eail of Derby, having taken Bolton by 
stoi-m and refreshed his army there for some days, advanced on Diver- 
nool where the Parliament had a strong garrison imder the co^ann ot 
Eolonel More, of Bank-haU; and finding on his approach to the toira, 
lie liigh ground near it favourable to his design, 

Sst, pro&y imagining it would be taken with as httle difficulty , but 
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tho resistance lie met 'witli, induced Mm to declare it "was more like an 
eagle’s nest, or a den of lions. _ . . .) 

Tke siege began about tbe 2nd of Jime, and tbe view exHbits M»v^ 
bead-quarters fi:om tbat time till tbe reduction of tbe place. Hia main^ 
camp was establiabed round the beacon, about a mile from tbe town, an^ 



bis officers were placed m tbe adjoining villages, from whence a detach- 
ment marched every day, being relieved every twenty-four hours, to 
^en trenches and erect batteries. From these advances Prince Eupert 
frequently attacked the besieged and their works in the way of storm, 
but was constants repMsed with great slaughter of Ms men. At length, 
Colonel More, finding the town must of necessity surrender, and desirous ^ 
of mgratiating hims^ with the Prince, for the preservation of Ms housel' 
and effects at Bank gave such orders for Ms soldiers to retire, thai 
the works on the enemVs side were abandoned, and the royalists entS 
the town at tMee o’dock n the morning of June 26, pSnl S thk 
sword aU thej. met with fall they arrived at the High Cross, wlSch then 

wMcb, on their submitting as priroLS of .u’ 

Castle to the rrince, was |rawtS“ iS IS 
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tower, St. Nicholas’s Chiirch, and other places of secnritj- ; bxit the Par- 
liament-army, soon after the siege, repossessed thcmselv4 of the Casile 
and appointed Col. Birch, as governor. ’ 

TIRE AT BtmWELL, CAMBKEDGESHIEE. 1‘727. 

Some strollers brought down a puppet-show, which was exhibited in 
a large thatched ham. Just as the show was about to begin, an idle 
fellow attempted to thrast liimself in without pajdng, which the people 
of the show preventing, a quan-el ensued. After some altercation, the 
fellow went away, and the door being made fast, all was quiet; but the 
same man, to gain admittance privately, got over a heap of hay and 
steaw, which stood near to the bam, and accidentally set it on fire. The 
spectators of the show, alarmed by the flames, which had communicated 
to the bam, mshed to the door ; but it happened unfortiuiately tliat it 
opened inwards, and the crowd pressing violently against the door, there 
could be no escape. Thus the whole company, consisting of more fbnu 
160 persons, were kept confined till the roof ’fell in, and covered them 
with fire and smoke: six only escaped with life ; the rest, among whom 
were several young ladies of fortune, were reduced to one undistmguish- 
able heap of mangled bodies, totally disfigured. The fiiends of the 
dead, not Icnowing which were the remains they sought, caused a large 
) hole to be dug in the church-yard, and all the bodies were promiscuou^v 
-i^nterred together, and a tablet erected in the church to perpetiratc this 
“^iilost melancholy event. 


AN Arr.UlEKT SINGULAEITT ACCOTOTTED EOH. 

It is generally weU known that birds are very active agents in the 
extension of vegetation, and that fruit and flowers are, to a great 
extent, rendered prolific by the insects which visit their blossoms ; but 
few people are aware of the means through which fish are formed in 
lakes and ponds, which are not connected with other waters. Here, also, 
an insect is the principal agent. The large water-beetle, which is in 
the habit of feeding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally in the evening 
climbs up the stems of rushes, Ac. out of the water, sulficiently high to 
enable it to take wing ; in these circumstances it has been caught, and, 
putting it into water, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a digested and 
undigested state ; so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced 
fish of various kinds. 


EUBOEEAU EAIAXCIXO EQUAL TO THE EfTMAX TUGGEEES. 

The astonishing dexterity of the Indian jugglers is known to all, but 
'^any years ago a Spaniard named Cadenas made himself equal, if 
Wt superior to them. He may he truly said to he superior to them, 
^y^asmuch as several of his feats have never been attempted by them. 
Don Cadenas extended himself flat on his hack on a large table. He then 
elevated his legs until they were at right angles with his body; he was 
assisted in keeping this position by a sort of pyramidal cusliion, which 
was placed under him, a little below the lower end of Ids hack. His feet 
and ankles were covered with hoots, on which wore many small castanets 
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and little bells. Tlie tranea, wMcbis a round piece of wood, about 8 
feet long and five inches in diameter, handsomely painted, was then laid^ 
horizontally on the soles of his feet, his legs being perpendicular.;^^^ 
Having exactly balanced the tranea, he alternately struck his feet ^ 
agaiast it, the castanets, &c., keeping time with the music. In pro-y^. 
™rtion to the strength with which he struck the tranea, with one foot; 
or both feet, was the height to which he elevated it, alwajm catching it, 
in its descent, with great accuracy, on the soles of his feet. Sometimes 
by bending his knees and then striking out with his limbs, he threw the 
tranea several feet into the air, catching it, in its descent, on his feet, 
with as much neatness and more certainty than the Indian jugglers used to 
catch the brass balls in their hands. He concluded the performance with 
the tranea, by exactly balancing it on the sole of his left foot, and then 
by repeated strokes of his right foot set it rapidly in motion lilie a 
horizontal fiy-wheel. 

MOB-WISDOM. 

A singular instance of a mob cheating themselves by them own 
headlong impetuosity, is to be found in the life of Woodward, ths 
comedian. On one occasion, when ho was in Dublin, and lodged opposite 
the Parliament House, a mob who were maldng the members swear to 
oppose an unpopular bill, called out to his family to throw them a Bible 
out of the window. Mr. W. was frightened, for they had no such boolc hi I ^ 
the house, but he threw out a volume of Shakespere, telling the mob tliSJijr . ^ 
were welcome to it. ' They gave him thi’ee cheers, swore the members upon 'I 
this book, and afterwards returned it without discovering its contents. '' 

COMMTXN-ICATIOjST BEI'SVEEJT animabs. 

The means by which animals contrive to communicate their ideas to 
each other is a phenomenon which has never been satisfactorily explained. 

The two following instances of it are very curious. A gentleman 
who was in the habit ,of occasionally idsitiug London from a distant 
county performed the joiuney on horseback, accompanied by a favourite 
little terrier dog, which he left at an inn at some distance from 
London till his_ return. On one occasion on calling for his. dog ths 
landlady told him that it was lost ; it had had a quarrel with the great 
house dog, and had been so worried and bit that it was thought he 
would never recover, but at the end of a few days he crawled out of the 
yard, and no one saw him for almost a week, when he returned with 
another dog bigger than his enemy, on whom they both fell and nearlv 
destroyed Hm. This dog had actually travelled to its own home at 
Whitmore in Staffordshire, had coaxed away the great dog in, question, [ 
which followed him to_ St. Alban’s to assist in resenting the iniury-UK 
its friend. The j.oUowing story is related of a little spaniel which had^ i 
been fonnd lame by a surgeon at Leeds. He carried the poor animaiv.. 
home, bandaged up his leg, and after two or three days turned him out. 

The dog retiumed to tfie siugeon’s house every morning till his leg was 
perfectly well. _At the end of several months, the spaniel again pre- 
sented hunself in company with another dog, which had also been 
lamed ; and he intimated, as well as piteous and intelligent loolis coiild 
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intimate, that he desired the same assistance to he rendered to his 
friend as had heen bestowed upon himself. The combination of ideas 
An tliis case, growing out of the recollection of his own injury, and 
referring that to the ciu-o wliich had heen performed ; the compassion 
^^le had for his friend to whom he communicated the occurrence, and 
induced to seek relief under his guidance, together with the appeal to 
the humane surgeon, is as extraordinary a piece of sagacity as can be 
found in all the annals of animals. 


STKANGE CUSTOM ABOUT NAMES, 

The following anecdote forcibly illustrates the absui-d custom which 
prevailed many years ago in America, of giving children names, made 
up of Scripture sentences. TVe record the anecdote as being descriptive 
of a exuious local custom. About the beginning of the present century 
a New England sea captain having some business at a pubUc ofEce, 
which required him to sign his name, was rather tedious in performing 
the operation, w'hich did not escape the observation of the officer, who 
was a little impatient at the delay, and curious withal to see what sort 
of a name it could be that required so long a time to spread it upon 
paper. Perhaps the' captain had a long_ string of titles to grace it, 
such as honorable, esquire, colonel of militia, selectman of the town 

1 of , &c., which he chose to make an ostentatious parade of ; or 

^^rhaps it was his whim to subscribe the place of his nativity and that 
his residence, together with his age, height, and complexion. He 
rvas mistaken ; for the captain had subscribed nothiug but simply his 
name, wliieh, w'hen he had done, the officer, after some trouble in 
decrqrhering, found to read thus : — Through -Much -Tribulation -"We- 
Enter-Into-the-Kingdom-of-Heaven Clapp. “ Will you please to tell 
me. Captain Clapp,” said he, with as demure a face as his violent inch- 
nation to indulge in a hearty lau'gh would allow him to put on, 
“what might your mother have called you in your infancy, to save 
herself the trouble of repeating a sermon wffienever she had occasion 
to name her darling ?” “ Why, sir,” rephed Captain Clapp, with 

laughable simiihcity, “ when I was little they used to call me Tribby, 
for shortness.” 


nilESS IN LONDON DNKING THE LAST CENTTJET. 

The seven illustrations which accompany this article represent the 
pro'^ress of dress in London from 1690 to 1779. They speak for them- 
■i, selves, and teU their own tale far better than any description in words 
1 could tell it for them. The scale in society to which the persons de- 
Tihctcd in the engravings belong, is what may be called the upper mddle 
- »lass and we thus obtain a more correct idea of the general style oi 
-Press’, than we should have done had we confined our obseiwations solely 

to the higher ranks. , 

It is. Ihowever, very cui'ious to notice the value placed upon cu-ess 
durin'>- the period indicated ; and how frequently its loss is recorded. 
Thus we find it mentioned that Lady Anderson, whose house was 
robbed at a fii’e in Ecd Lion Square in 1700, lost a gown of orange 
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edged with point lace, and a large Hack scarf embroidered with 
gold.” At the same period the ladies wore Holland petticoats, 
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teen inelies in length to the point, with drop locks. In the l?ost Boy, of 
iloyeinher 15, 1109, there were advertised as stolen, “ Ahlack sillc pet- 
ticoat, with red and white calico border, cherry-coloured stays, trinunedl 
with blue and silver, a red and dove-coloured damask gowm, flowered ^ 
with large trees ; a yeUow satin apron, trimmed uith white Persian, an^/^' 
muslin head-clothes, with crow-foot edging ; a black silk fui’helowect 
scarf, and a spotted hood.” Black and heaver hats for ladies were ad- 
vertised in 1719, faced with coloured silks, and trimmed with gold and 
silver lace. A &an of fashion in 1720 wore the full flowing curled wig, 
which fell in ringlets half-way down his arms and back, a laced coat, 
straight, formal, with buttons to the very bottom, and several on the 
pockets and sleeves ; his shoes were square at the toes, had diminutive 
bucldes, a monstrous flap on the instep, and high heels, a belt secured 
the coat and supported the sword. Periflces were a highly important ar- 
ticle of di’ess in 1734. Pans were much used, ladies seldom appeared 
■^thout this useful ornament in their hands. The hoop underwent many 
important changes ; sometimes it projected at the sides only, or. Hire its 
ancestor, the fardingale, it spread itself all round in imposing majesty. 
High-heeled shoes maintained their place. In 1740 tight sleeves with 
full ruffles, small pointed waists, enclosed in whalebone, loose gowns, 
called sacques, and cloaks with hoods, named cardinals, were la grande 
monde,^ Ainong the gentlemen’s costumes, the most striking was the ) 
Ma^mhes tail, which was a plaited tail to the wig, with an immense 
at the top and one at the bottom. Claret coloured clothes were considerca h'" 
as handsome j and light blue with silver button-holes, and silver garters/ 
to the knees, was very fashionable between 1740 and 1751. The chano-e 
to wearing the natural hair iastead of wigs took place about 1765. From 
that date the female dress altered by degrees : the cap was enlarged to 
an enormous she, and the bonnet swelled in proportion. Hoops were 
entirely mseontinued. Hats and bonnets of straw, chip, and heaver, be- 
came weU proportioned, and velvet pelisses, shawls and siUc spencers 
were contrived to improve rather than injure the form. The male dress 
also insensibly changed from formality to ease, and thus, by degrees, the 
lashion became what our illustrations represent it to have been in 1779. 

atiar of roses. 

Lieutenant Colonel Polier gives a full history of extracting this 
essential oil, m vol i p. 332, of the Asiatic Researches. The^roSs 
grow, cultivated near Lucknow, in fields of eleven acres each. The 
oil IS procured by distfllation; the petals of the flowers only are 
used ; and in that country no more than a quantity of abou? S 
feclmis can be procured from an himdi-ed-weight of rose leaves and eC^ 
that in a favomable season, and by the process being perKd Sh tS 
utmost care. The oil is by accident of different 00101 ^ 5 ™ ! a hri-hl 
yeUow, of a reddish hue, and a fine emernld Tf l-ui ° V 

terd Bog™ "bo™ t i S If 

the World, 'that the fair sex is indehtwl fnr d;. .UoP ^ ^ 
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and her game the fiercest of India. In a Imnting part}' she lulled four 
tigers v.ith a matehloek, fioni her elephant, and her snoiise was so de- 
lighted at her skill, that he made her a present of a pair of emerald brace- 
lets, valued at a lack of rupees, and bestowed in charity a thousand 
ikoluu's. 

' FLEET MARRIAGES AROUT 1740. 


Many of the early Fleet weddings were performed at the chapel of 
the Fleet ; but as the practice extended, it was found more convenieht 
to have other places wnthiu the Rules of the Fleet, (added to which the 
Warden was compeUod by act of parliament not to suffer them,) and 
thereupon many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the neigh 
bourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or houses as a 
chapel. The parsons took the fees, aRonung a portion to the plyers, &e., 
and the tavern-keepers, besides sharing in the fees, derived a profit 
from the sale of liquors which the wedding party dranlc. In some 
instances the tavern-keepers kept a parson on their establishment at a 
•weeldy salary of twenty shillings; while others, upon a wedding -party 
arriving, sent for any clergyman they might please to employ, and 
divided the fee with him. Most of the taverns near the Fleet kept their 
own registers, in which (as well as in their own books,) the parsons 
^entered the weddings. 

EFl'ECXS OP THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

J The earthquake happened on November the 1st, 1755, and its 
sphere of action embraced many cities and states. St. TJbes was 
totally destroyed. At Cadiz the sea broke down the outer wall, flooded 
the town, and drowned some hundreds of persons. The Cathedral of 
SemUo w'as seriously damaged, several houses overthrown, and many 
persons injiu'cd. The shock was felt,_ indeed, throughout the whole o’f 
Spain, except in Catalonia, and also in Gennany. In many parts of 
Grc.at Britain the water in lakes and ponds was violently upheaved, and 
ebbed and flowed over the banks. A solemn Fast was consequently com- 
manded to be observed on the Gth of February next ensuing, in the hope 
to avert, by prayer and penitence, a similar calamity from this country. 
A ship at sea, 100 leagues to the westward of Lisbon, had her eabm 
windows shattered to fragments, and many vessels in deep water quivered 
as if they had struck against a rock. In Morocco the efi'eets of the shock 
wore most disastrous. ’ In Mequinez two-thii’ds of the houses were des- 
troyed, and above 300 in Fez. A caravan of 200 persons going along the 
- coast from SaUee to Morocco were overwhelmed by the sea, and a stiU 
^orc numerous caravan was swept away by the sudden rise of the inland 
Avers. In Franco and Holland earthquakes were repeatedly felt during 
entire month of November, and occasionally even in December. 

SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


In the East Indies, the Pambatees, or snake-charmers, come from the 
mountains called the Ghauts, They make a trade of catchmg serpents, 
traininn- them and exhibiting them for money. These reptiles are com- 
monly the cuhra-di-cainllo, the hooded or spectacle serpent, and ot other 
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similar species. APambateeTvill sometimes carr 5 ; eiglit or more of them 
in a low?onnd basket, in which the serfuta he coded 

As soon as thelid is removed from the basket, the serpent creeps ouu^ 
of it The master plays on an instrument somewhat res^b^g the o " 
le and thTsnaLs a^e taught to mark the cadence^by the potion g 
their heads, till at length they fall asleep. In order lo rouse them, the 
Ambatee suspends Hs music and shakes a ring 

a piece of red cloth is fastened. The irritated serpent daits at the rin^, , 



but as the master has taken care to extract the pouch containing the 
poison, and to file his teeth, he can do no harm. 

The musical instrument just mentioned is caded magootce. It is com- 
posed of a hollow calebash, to one end of which is fitted a mouth-piece 
similar to that of the clarinet. To the other extremity is adapted a tube 
perforated with several holes, which are successively stopped by the 
fingers, like those of the flute, while the player blows into the mouth- 
piece. In the middle of the instrument is a small mirror, on which the 
serpents fix their eyes while dancing. The above engraving will con- 
vey a correct idea of the Pambatee and his instrument. 

WONDEIlFDl ESCAPE, \ 

In 1785, at Winster, in Derbyshire, a show being exhibited at a 
public-house, some gunpowder being scattered bn the floor of an upper 
chamber, took fire, and communicated to the remainder of a barrel, by 
which the whole upper pai-t of the house was blown up ; about sixty 
persons were below, and not one hurt. 
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FAC-Snin.'E OP THE FIRST STPASt ROAT. 

The triumph of steam navigation is one of the wonders of science; and, 
traversed in all directions as the navigable waters of the earth now are, 
hy vessels propelled hy steam, it is not a little curious to look at the 
first rude effort, and to examine the attempt which has been followed by 
such extraordinary success. 

The world stands indebted, not for the discovery, but for the success- 
ful application of steam power to navigation, to llobert Fulton, who was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1765, being the son of a poor Irish labourer 
who had emigrated to America. He came to London in 1786, and sub- 
sec[uently, in the character of an inventor and projector, proceeded to 
Paris, where, however, he did not meet with much success or encourage- 
ment. It is evident, from the following letter to a fiiend, that while 
residing in the French capital, that his attention was even then turned 
to the subject of propelling vessels by mechanical power : — 

Paris, the 20th of September, 1802. 

To Mr. Ftoiter Skitwith. 

^ Sir, — The cxpence of a patent in France is 300 livers for three years, 
^>00 ditto for ten years, and 1500 ditto for fifteen years; there can be no 
N^fficulty in obtaining a patent for the mode of propelling a boat which 
iJ^'Ou have shewn me ; but if the author of tile model 1X151103 to be ass'irod 
of the mirits of his invention before he goes to the expence of d patent, 
I advise biTn to malte the model of a boat, in which he can place a clock 
spring which will give about eight revolutions ; he can then combine the 
movements so as to try oars, paddles, and the leaves which he proposes; 
if he finds that the leaves drive the boat a greater distance in the same 
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time than either oars or paddles, they consequent^ arc a better applies** 
tion of power. About eight years ago the Earl of Stanhope tried an 
experiment on similar leaves in Greenland Doelc, London, but withouA 
success. I have also tried experiments on similar leaves, wheels, oar^ 
q)aaciies, and flyars similar to those of a smoa'k jach, and found oars 
be the best. The velocity with which a boat moves, is in proportion' as 
the sum of the surfaces of the oars, paddles, leaves, or other machine is 
to the how of the boat presented to the water, and in proportion to the 
power with which such machinery is put in motion ; hence, if the sum of 
the-surfaces of the oars is equal to the sum of the surfaces of the leaves, 
and they pass through similar curves in the same time, the effect must 
be the same ; but oars have this advantage, they retum through air to 
make a second stroke, and hence create very little resistance ; whereas 
the leaves return tlirough water, and add cohsidorahily to the resistance, 
which resistance is increased as the velocity of the boat is augmented : 
no kind of machinery can create power ; aU that can he done is to apply 
the mannel or other power to the best advantage. If the author of the 
model is fond of mechanics, he will be much amused, and not loose his 
time, hy trying the experiments in the manner I propose, and this 
perhaps is the most prudent measure, before a patent is taken. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, yoiu's, 

EoUT. rUlTOK', V 

. ^ following year, 1803, he appears to have made an experuflejf 
in France of propeUmg a vessel by mechanism, and though it failed id 
consequence of the timbers of the boat being too weak, it served to con- 
vince him so completely of ultimate success, that he immediately gave 
mstructions to Watt and Boulton to prepare a suitahio steam engine for 
him, and send it to Hew York. Having returned to that city in 1S06 
he set about building a boat, and having received the engines he had 
ordered, he successfuUy started the first steam-boat in tbe world on bor 
toal tap to Mbany from Hew York in August, 1807. Her name was 
the C/e? ???07?/,_ and the above engraving is a correct representation of 
her. She was in length 133 feet, in depth 7, and in breadth IS. 

SEVEEB ENACTMENT AGAINST EEGGAES. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edward VI., a most severe and 
■xtraor^nary statute was made for the punishment of vaibolds aSd 
. renef of poor persons. It does not appeal who weie the contri^rof 
tMs instrument, the preamble and general spirit of which were more in 
accordance with the tyrannical and arbitrary measures of the urecediunr'' 

Saaots, .thS'if autjoct aa/ 

and atet loitering oridly 

more, sM not oa&lnmscifrkwA„ . Li‘lf-fi’r ‘‘'‘5'® ?' 
offen., .,aU ^^rth^etLV ^ 
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letter y on the hreast, and adjudge him to he his master’s slave for the 
space of two 3 ’-ears, who shall feed him “ on bread and water, or at his 
discretion, on refuse of meat, and cause the said slave to work hy heat- 
mg, chaining, or otherwise in such work or labour (how vile soever it 
S^e) as he shall put liim imto.” If the slave should run away or absent 
nimself for a fortnight without leave, the master may pursue and punish 
him by chaining or beating, and have his action of damage against any 
one who shall harbour or detain him. On proof before the justice of the 
slave’s escape, he is to be sentenced to be marked on the forehead or ball 
of the cheek vith a hot iron with the letter 8, and adjudged to be his 
master’s slave for ever ; and for the second offence of running away, he 
is to be regarded as a felon and suffer death. The children of beggars 
to be taken from them, and, witli other vagrant children, to be appren- 
ticed by the magistrate to whoever will take them ; and if such children 
so apprenticed lain away, they are to be retaken, and become slaves til 
the age of twenty in females, and twenty-four in males, with punish- 
ment by chains, &c,, and power to the master to let, sell, or bequeath 
them, as goods and chattels, for the term aforesaid. If any slave should 
maim or wound the master, in resisting correction, or conspire to wound 
or murder him, or burn his house or other property, he is to suffer death 
as a felon, unless the master will consent to retain h i m as a slave for 
f ever ; and if any parent, nurse, or bearer about of cliildren, so become 
^layes, shall steal, or entice them away from the master, such person 
li^aE be liable to become a slave to the said master for ever, and the 
party so stolen or enticed away restored. If any vagrant be brought to 
a place, where he shall state liimself to have been bom, and it shall be 
manifest that he was' not so born there, for such lie he shall be marked 
in the face with an S, and become a slave to the inhabitants or corpora- 
tion of the city for ever. Any master of a slave maj’' put a ring of iron 
about his neck, arm, or leg, for safe custody, and any person taking 
or helping to take off such ring, without consent of the master, shall 
forfeit the sum of ten pounds. 

This diabolical statute, after remaining for two years, was repealed, 
on the ground that, from its extreme severity, it had not been enforced. 

JUDGES IN THEIH EOBES ATIENDING ETTBDIC BAIES. 

That the ideas of good taste and propriety which now prevail arc 
greatly in advance of those which our ancestors entertained, is strikingly 
manifested by the fact, that the dreadful scenes which followed the last 
, msiness of a county assize did not prevent a festive beginning of the 
e. On the commission day at each county town was held an assize 

The judges attended in black silli gowns with band and tw^ciui 

_ 'Wig. They did not dance, but usually played at whist, what 
_^ould be thought now-a-days of judges -who went to a pubHc ball room 
on commission day, and played at whist in their robes ? 

ST. winxered’s well. 

The most copious spring in Great Britain is St. 'Winifred's 'Well, near 
the town of HolywoU, in FHntslm-e. The well is an oblong square, 
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about twelve feet by seven. Tbe water passes into a small square court 
through an arch ; it has never been Icnown to freeze, and scarcely ever 
varies in quantity either in drought or after the greatest rains. The 
water thrown up is not less than eighty-four hogsheads every minute. \ -- 
This sacred well is the object of many pilgrimages, even in the presei^' ' 
day, and several modern miracles are related of the influence of its waters. 
Pope Martin V. especially enjoined such pilgrimages, and the monks of 
Basingwerk were furnished with pardons and indulgences to sell to the 



SSS '>■“1 Leopold, King of 

doubtless possess ramy curative notions, its waters 

oefSid 1 erected n 

and arches, are generally admrp(1^>ni ct-o ^ ^ graceful columni 

engraving is a correct representation of thSemir*^ architecture. 0^ 

TT, r? ASSmniTX AICD ranSEVEEAKCE. 

volumes of sermons, which he ap^^ln 1 lvT mting himself twenty-six 
ror Ween copies;' anat^«n«^oTMS& 
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Such wonderful perseverance almost 






years, in the midst of poverty ! 
amounts to a ruling passion. 

J . PHErrOlTENON AT THE POWEESCOXTUT FAIL. 

^ The Powerscourt PaU, of wHch the annexed is an engraving, is formed 
uy the river Dargle, and is situated in the coimty of 'Wicklow. When 
the river is full, it presents a very grand appearance. The stream preci- 
pitates itself over a nearly perpendic^ar cliff, 300 feet in height, and falls 
into a natural basin or reservoir, encircled by rocky masses of considerable 
magnitude, whilst the whole 
scene is backed by mountains. 

This fall exhibits rather a sin- 
gular phenomenon, in the diffe- 
rent degrees of velocity with 
which the water descends in' 
different parts of the cascade. 

Thus, on one side, the water 
may be observed to pour down 
^Yith considerable 
while, on the other 
fall, in the upper part 
the appearance of 
l^tream of frothy foam, gliding 
^owly down the face of 
cliff, though the lower part 
moves with greater velocity, 

’ This circumstance is, however, 
readily accounted for ; being, 
in fact, mainly attributable to 
the comparatively small body 
of water which forms the cas- 
cade. The water, on the one 
side, that which descends with 
the greater velocity (and this 
forms by far the larger portion 
of the cascade) meets with no 
interruption in its descent, but 
falls, almost from the top, to the 
bottom in an unbroken sheet. 

On the other side, however, the cliff in the upper part deviates 

E v ^ perpendicular, and the consequence is, that, owing to the 

e or inclination of the rock over which it flows, the progress of 
water is checked, in that particular part, though lower down, 
^here the cliff is again perpendicular, it regains its velocity. If the 
-loody of water in this cascade were greater, this phenomenon would 
not occiu. 

HOW CHESS OEIGINATEn IH IHDIA. 

By the unanimous consent of all nations, chess holds the first place 
among social amusements. The liistory of this game has exercised many 
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able pens. According to Sir William Jones, it is decidedly of Hindoo 
invention. “ If,” says be, in a learned memoir on this subject inserfed in 
tbe second volume of tbe Asiatic Researches, “ evidence were required t^ 
prove this fact, we may be satisfied with tbe testimony of tlie PeMians,> 
wbo, tbougb as much inclined as other nations to appropriate tbe ingm;^ 
ions inventions of a foreign people, unanimously agree that tbe gaiiie 
was imported from tbe west of India in tbe sistb century of our era. 

It seems to have been immemoriaUy Icnown in Hindoostan by tbe name 
of Oheturanga, tbe four angas, or members of an army, wbicb are ele- 
phants, horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers ; and in tbis sense, tbe word 
is frequently used by epic poets in tbeir description of real armies. By 
a natm’al corruption of tbe pure Sanscrit word, it was changed by tbe 
old Persians into ehetrang ; but tbe Arabs, wbo soon after took possession 
of tbeir country, bad neither tbe initial nor the final letter of that' word 
in then’ alphabet, and consequently altered it farther into shetranj, wbicb 
presently found its way into tbe modern Persian, and at length into tbo 
malects of India, where tbe true derivation of tbe name is Icnown only to 
learned. Thus has a very significant word in tbe sacred language of tbe 
tbe Brahmins been transformed by ^ successive changes into axedrez, 
scncchi, echees, chess, and by a whimsical concurrence of cu'cumstances 
given birth to the English word checii, and even a name to tbe exchequer 
of Great Britain. V 

Of tbe origin of tbis game various accoimts are given. Some Hindqjt J 
legends relate, that it was invented by tbe wife of Bavanen, Icing'^' 
Lanca, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband with an image of war, wbmi 
Rama, in tbe second age of tbe world, was besieging bis’ capitfil. Tbe • 
high degree of civilization wbicb tbe court of Ravanen bad attained at so 
remote a period is worthy of notice. An ancient Hindoo painting repre- 
sents bis capital regulaidy fortified -with embattled towers. He tHero 
defended himself with equal skfil and valour, whence be and his sub- 
jects were denominated magicians and giants. Ravanen seems to have 
been tbe Archimedes of Lanca ; and bis science must have appeared 
supernatural to tbe .invader, Rama, and bis wild horde of mountaineers 
who were termed in derision satyrs or apes, whence tbe fable of the , 
aivine Hanooman. 

Accord!^ to another accoxmt, tbe occasion of tbis invention was as 
foUows_;--Bebub, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed bis 
people in tbe most cruel manner. Hassn, a Brahmin, deeply afflicted bv 
bis excesses, and tb^amentations of bis subjects, undertook to reeal tlie 
tyrant to reason. With this view be invented a game, in wbicb tb^ ' 
W, impotent by himself, is protected only by bis subjects, even of tb| 
lowest class, and frequent y ruined by tbe loss of a Lgh individ®;^ 

The fame of this extiaordipaiy invention reached tbe throne, and tP 

? +1 availed himself of tbis opportunity to - 

mstil into the mind of the young tyrant tbe principles of g?od goi^rn- 

inculcated, tbe prmee conceived an esteem for tbe inventor of 
. fee new game, and assured him of bis willingness .to confer aHbeii 
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remuneration, if Jie would mention his own tenns. Nassir demanded as 
yany graiuo of wiieat as would arise from allowing one for the first 
^quare, two for the second, four for the third, and so on, doubling for 
^mch square of the sixty-four on the chess-board. The king, piqued at 
'Ihp appai'ently trivial value of the demand, desired him somewhat 
angrily to ask a gift more worthy of a monarch to bestow, "When, how- 
ever, Nassir adhered to his fii’st request, he ordered the reqidred ’quan- 
tity of corn to be delivered to him. On calculating its amount, the 
superintendents of the public granaries, to their utter astonishment, 
found the demand to be so enormous, that not Behub’s kingdom only, 
but even all Hindoostan would have been inadequate to the discharge of 
it. The long now admired the Brahmin still more for the ingenuity of 
of his request than for the invention, appointed him his jirime -minister, 
and his kingdom was thenceforward prosperous and happy. 

The claim of the_ Hindoos to the invention of chess has been disputed 
in favour of the Chinese ; but as' they admit that they were unacquainted 
vith the game till 174 years before Christ, and the Hindoos unquestion- 
ably played it long before that time, the' pretensions of the latter must 
naturally fall to the ground. 

nisonnEns cuiued by feight. 

Fabritius makes mention of a gentleman, with whom he was familiar, 
ho, -being rmjustly suspected, was tortured upon the rack, and, when 
leased, found himself quite cured of the gout, which was, lefoi-e this 
violent remedy, rather troublesome Again, we have instances of dis- 
orders being cured by flight. We find, in the Journal de Henri IT., 
that, “ On Friday, June the 9tb, 1606, as Henry IV. of France, and his 
Q,ueeu, were crossing the water in the ferry-boat of Neiully, the Dnlce of 
Vendome being with them, they were all three in great danger of being 
drowned, especially the queen, who was obliged to drink a great deal 
more than was agreeable to her ; rad had not one of her footmen, and a 
gentleman called La Chatagnieraie, who caught hold of her hair, despe- 
rately thrown themselves into the water to pull her out, she would have 
inevitably lost her life. This accident cured the Mng of a violent tooth- 
ache ; and, after having escaped the danger, he diverted himself with it, 
saying he had never met 'with so good a remedy for that disorder before, 
and that they had ate too much salt meat at dinner, therefore they had 
a mind to make them drinlc after it.” 

THE WINGLESS EIED OF Nr.W ZEALANB. 

It One of the chief wonders of the world of Ornithology is the Aptepw, 
ruird which is found only in New Zealand, and even there, is rapidly 
■^coming extinct. It is- a creature so strange, that no imagination coiil'd 
^ve fancied a bird -withorrt wings or tail, -with robust legs, and -mth 
claws -ubich are suited for digging, tmd are actually used in forming 
excavations, in whicb this singidar bird lays its eggs, and hatches its 
yo-ung. If the Apteryx were to become extinct, and all that remained 
of it,° after the lapse of one or two centui-ios, for the scrutiny of the 
naturalist were a foot in one Muse-um, and a head in another, with a few 
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sonfhotmg figures of its external form, tlie real nature and affinities of 
j remarkable species would be involved in as mucli obscuritj’’ 
and doubt, and become the subject of as many conflicting opinions amonfe 
the ornithologists of that period, as are-those of the Dodo in the present da-^ 
ihe Apteryx is not larger than a full-grown fowl, and has only a rut)^ ' 
menffiry wing, so covered -with the body feathers as to be quite concealed • ‘ 
the tormmatmg slender claw may, however, be discerned on examination! 

Ihe bill is long and slightly cui’ved, having the nostrils at the ex- 
tremity ; its feathers, the sides of which are uniform in structure, do not 
exceed four and a-half inches in length, and are much prized as material 
lor mantles or cloaks bv tlin /ibio-fo t+ • 


lr>nn. bill ^ ^7 ^hc chicfs. It is a noctui-nal bird, using its 

long bill m search of worms, upon which it principally feeds ; it kicks 
with great power, and burrows at the root of the rata, at tlio base of 



fungus pervades the whole body ^nd loot^rim f 

surface of the ground, the body of the caternXi 

in an erect position. The Antervv fremiPn+W i l>emg below the earth 

■earth-one of its chief cStSstfnf ^J if"® the 

distance, appem-s to be standing on three leo-s. viewed from a 

the cry tLy uttS, '"^^they^are freauSt Kiwis, from 

of their tone, who, when they annroapb ^ cunning imitator 

a light previously concealed^ an^ tbmroi’ frightens them wi) 

Bcoiues them. ^ «nd throwing his blanliet over them.jtti! 
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• i;f» 9 On pifLer side of tte T?ide, majestic stream, moored in 
your me ? On ^itner si „^tcndinK as far as tte eye can react, are 
regular streets uttie Wooden houses, each house float- 

miWs of seventy intermediate space 

fcg on a compact f ^tonished gaze one dense mass of ships, 

SiL,the nver presents colour, and size. As yve 

junks, and boats, £ occasionally encounter a stray floating 

c»fsriS itSuoDOTs., .lid 





^ae, jS^arfLct Idngs, orated for some 

hemory jjeyond these, looimng m.e ^ ™ elegant 
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surmotmted, "witli a tope of mango-trees, over wMcli peep tlie roofs of 
one or two houses, and a tall ilag-staff, from which floats the royal 
pendant and jack of Siam— a flag of red groundwork, with a wliits 
elephant worked into the centre. That is the fort and palace of the princcA 
Chou Fan, now Inng of Siam, and one of the most extraordinary ans|^^ 
intellectual men in the East. Of him, however, we shall sec, and h^'^- 
more, after we have bundled our traps on shore, and taken a little rest. 
hTow, be careful how you step out of the boat into the balcony of the 
floating house, for it wfll recede to the force of your effort to mount, and 
if not aware of this, you lose your balance and fall into the river. How 
we are safely transhipped, for we cannot as yet say landed ; but we now 
form an item, though a very small one, of the vast population of the city 
of Bangkok. 

"We take a brief survey of our present apartments, and find everything, 
though inconveniently small, cleanly and in other respects comfortable, 
First, we have a little balcony which overhangs the river, and is about 
twenty yards long by one and a half broad. Then we have an excellent 
sitting-room, which serves us for parlour, dining-room, and all ; then 
we have a little side room for books and writing ; and behind these, ex- 
tending the length of the other two, a bed-room. Of course we must 

I* *J _ ^ 


^^he our own f lunitui’e j for, though those houses inhabited by 

:us score, the Siamese have seldom at 

n f\ •« _ /iJi 


M iiu’mtm’e ; loi 

the Chmese are pretty well OS' on tliis v, kxxxxxxxcbu uav ocmuiu u. 
tiling besides their bedding materials, a few pots and pans to cook nui j y 
a lew jars of stores and fishing-net or two. Eveiy house has a caii^L ^ 
attached to it, and no nation detests walldng so much as the Siamese 
at the same tipo they are all expert swimmers, and both men and women 
begin to acquire this very necessary art at a very early age. Without 
momentaiyrisk of being drowned, as, when a canoe upsets, 

^ passers-by ever think it necessary to lend any aid, supposiug 
tl em fi^y adequate to the task of saving theh own lives. Canoes ai^ 

iSivS f ® concourse of vessels and boats 

plymg to and fro; and, owing to this negligence or carelessness in 
rendermg assistance, a Mr. Benham, an American nfissionarv Shs 

Stin-dS^'^a/d'tb ^vas just 

getting dusk, and though surrounded by hundreds of boats not one 

deemed it necessary to stop and pick the poor man up,» ^ 


BEarasiS EOE LIGHIUTU THE STIffiEIS. 

Wo following bequests present 1 ^ 

years ago I ^ ^ of things a hundredf 

1» the Gxooei. . 

that they should yeaidy, S" thh v ^ the intent 

churchwardens of St. ilotolph Bmiiffrw® Michaelmas, pa.y to th^ 
sufficient iron and alass iJtl. 5 to provide a good and 


sufficient iron and glass lantern wiSff 

seugers to go with more seciirit4-^“ a the direction of pas- 

ton., t„heS.ea at the .%¥ 


parish church of St. 
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JBotolpli, from the feast-day of St. Bartholomew to Ladj-Day ; out of 
M'hicli sum £1 was to he paid to the sexton for taMng care of the lantern. 
^Chis annuity is now applied to the support of a lamp in the place pre- 
^scribed, which is lighted with gas. 

^v. Jolm Cooke, hy dated 12th September, 1662, gave to the church- 
wardens, &c., of St. Michael's, Crooked Lane, £76, to be laid out to the 
most profit and advantage, for various uses, and amongst them, for the 
maintenance of a lantern and candle, to be eight in the pound at least, 
to he kept and hanged out at the corner of St. Michael’s Lane, next 
Thames Street,' from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, between the hours of 
nine and ten o’clock at night, until the hours of four or five in the 
morning, for affording light to passengers going through Thames Street, 
or St. Michael’s Lane. 

uxTHiouDniAJir instance oe cnEninirr. 

To the honour of the lords of the creation, there are some husbands 
who so grieve at the death of their partners, that they will not part with 
them when actually dead ; and even go so far as to ivish, and try hard, 
for their resurrection ; witness Sir John Pryse, of Newtown, Mont^omciy- 
shii'c, who married tluee wives, and kept the first two who died, in his 
room, one on each side of his hed ; his thii'd lady, however, declined the 
honoui’ of his hand till her defunct rivals were committed to their proper 
ilaco. Sir John was a gentleman of strange singularities. During the 
■SGIlson of miracles worked by Bridget Bosteok, of Cheshire, who healed 
all diseases by prayer, faitli, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, _ 
titudes resorted to her from all parts, and kept her saKvary glands in bm 
employ. Sir John, witli a high spirit of enthusiasm, wiute to this 
•wonderful woman to make liim a •visit at Ne'wtown Hall, in order •to re- 
store to him his third and favourite wife (above mentioned), now dead. 
His letter -will host tell the foundation on which he built his strange hope, 
and very uncommon reguest : — 

Turjjorf of Sir J. Prase’s letter to Sirs. Bridget Bostoch, 1748. 

Madam,— Having received information, by repeated advices, both pub- 
lic and private, that you have, of late, performed many wonderful cures, 
even where the best physicians have tailed, and that the means u 
aimearcd to be very inadequate to the effects produced, I cannot but 
l?ok upon you as an extraordinary and f ^ 

mav not the same most merciful God, who enables you to restore si„ 
the^bUud, hearing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable you 

•1 rraShedeadto life? Now, hamug lately lost a wife, 

Jtfenderly loved ; my cliildren an excellent step-mother, and em 
a very dear^and valuable friend, yon will lay us f 
tryiiighest oblations; and I earnestly entreat y^ for 
y ike, that you will put up your petitions to the 

iSrfjyse’^be'^SisC doT^f “yom’ personal^tod^o 
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compeuse of any Had, that you could propose, wild bo 
utmost gratitude ; hut I wish the hare mention of it is not offensiTO to 
both God and you. I am, madam, your obedient, ^ 

{Pennant's. Wales^ vol. 3, p. 190.) JoHN PHTSE. 

high: riucE of fish in xondon. 


It is on record that on January 4, 1809, there being only four cod-fish 
tn Billingsgate, a fishmonger gave fourteen guineas for tliem, and 
salmon soon after was sold at a guinea a pound 1 





THE CHEAT AQUEnuCT OF POUT HH GAED. 

The remains of Roman aq^ueducts, of great extent and massiveness, 
occur in various parts of Europe, over wliich the Roman dominion once 
extended. Among these, the most celebrated are the Pont du Gard,- 
near Msmes, in the Department du Gard, in the south of Prance ; the 
aqueduct over the Moselle, near Metz ; and the aqueduct of Segovia, in 
Old Castile. The Pont du Gard (of which we here give an engraving) ^ 
was designed to convey the waters of the fountain of Anre to the town A 
of Nismes, the ancient Nemausus. This aqueduct crosses the beautifc]/ 
valley, and the stream of the river Garden, uniting two steep hills, by/ 
which the valley is bounded at this place. It consists of two tiers oliA ^ 
large arches, the lower of which are eighty feet in span, and a third tier^-' 
of smaR arches, which support the trunlc of the aqueduct. The channel 
for the water is ah ove _ four feet vdde, and five deep, and is lined with 
cement thi'ee inches thick, and covered with a thin coating of red clay. 
The whole work, with the exception of the above-mentioned channel for 
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tlie Tvater, is built mtbout mortar cr any. other cement; and its elcra- 

' ■ ’10'^ less than a hundred and 

The extremities of tins splendid structure are in a dilapidated 
,,-^miition, but the remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 



I:XTEA0IIDIN.,UIT SITUATIOX’ POK A IBjEE. 

Lower and Middle Lakes at Killarney are separated by a penin- 
upon which stands the ruin of the Abbey of Muckross,. which was 
I funded in 1 440, and re-edified in 1602. The ruin, which consists of 

' yarts of the convent and church, is not remarkable either for extent, or 

for beauty of workmanship, but its preservation, seclusion, beauty of 

situation, and accompanying venerable trees, render it one of the most 
interesting abbey remains in Ireland. The entire length of the church 
is about 100 feet, its breadth 24, The cloister, which consists of 

twenty-two ‘■arches, ten of them semi-circular, and tu'elve pointed, is 
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tlie best preserved portion of tbe abbey. In tbe centre grows a magni- 
ficent yew-tree, as represented in onr engraving, wbicb covers as a roof 
the whole area ; its circumference is thirteen feet, and its height in proV^ 
portion. It is more than probable that the tree is coeval with the abbcy^J^ 
and that it was planted by the hands of the monks who first inhabihy^" 
the building. It is believed by the common people that any persoiT ^ _ 
daring to pluck a branch, or in any way attempting to injure this tree, 
will not be alive on that day twelvemonth. 

rnAViNG nx machineey. 

Mr. Moorcroft informs us, in his “Journey to Lake Manasawara, in 
Ludes, a province in Little Thibet,” that the inhabitants used the fol- 
lowmg most extraordinary way of saying their prayers : — It is done by 
motion, which may be efi:ected by the powers of steam, wind, or water. 

A large hollow cylinder, lOce a drum, is erected, within which is inclosed 
all the written prayers the people choose to offer, and then it is set going, 
by being whirled round its OAvn axis ; thus saving the trouble of repeat- 
ing. them. Mr. Turner, whose travels in Thibet are before the public, 
corroborates the account of these whi r ligigs. They are common, also, 
among the Mongos, the Cahnucks, and the Kallcas; so that the engi- 
neers for these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive trade, 
this national mode of worship is naturally Liable to wear out, But-i"^ 
this mode IS innocence itself, compared with that of a set of savagiS 
pray peo])le to death ; for Lisiansky, in his Voyage round the 
gives us an accost of an extra-religious sect, in the Sandwich Islands;' f 
Who arrogate to themselves the power of praying people to death. Who- 
soever incurs then- displeasure, receives notice that the homicide-litauv 
IS about to begin ; and such are the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice IS freguently sufficient, with these weaJc people, to produce the 
effect, or to di’ive them to acts of suicide. • 

TOPIlTG IN IHE EAST CENTTOT. 

thirteen toasts 

used to be chunk in strong beer ; then every one did as he liked. Some 

^ ho weie not themselves previously wound up. In country towns after 

"sed to meet to STcuSTc local 
S theLf f of wliich furnished a 

Sit S ihe T^^^ of gentlemen took four times the 

^ OLD SOLDLEB. | 

1796, 1^2!^He°ha^Lpn'"^^'’ Herefordshire, died t 

Ins mai^ood, and had seen ^ nil the earlier periods of • 

Martinico, and at the H?vanSah ^ the taldng of 
prisonerby the Indians of SSi Am w occasion, being taken 

as he was only rescued at the scalped, 

y e moment they were about to»perform the 
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operation. He -n-as likewise at the taking of Crown Point, in America, 
and in the battle of Fontenoy with the Dulce of Cumberland, whom he 
^Iso accompanied in his resistance to the advance of the Scotch rebels, 
being in several of the sldrmishes and battles fought on that occasion. 
'He afterwards went again to America, and took part in the storming of 
Q,uehec, when 'Wolfe was lolled. The last battle in which he was en- 
gaged was that of Toumay, in Flanders. This extraordinary man re- 
tained the full use of all ms natural faculties, save hearing, to the very 
close of his Hfe. 


POPTOAE PAItACr OP TEP TPETirES OF A SEVENTH SON. 

It is believed that a seventh sou can cure diseases, but that a seventh 
son of a seventh son, and no female child horn between, can cure the 
king’s evil. Such a favoured individual is really looked on with vene- 
ration. An artist visiting Axminster in 1828, noticing the indulgence 
granted to one urchin in preference to others, and seeing something pur- 
ticular in this child, addi’essed his mother as follows : — “ This little man 
appears to he a favourite: I presume he is your little Benjamin.” 
“ He’s a seventh son, sir,” said the mother. Affecting an air of surprise, 
I expressed myseK at the instant as being one very anxious to know what 
a seventh son cokld do ? The mother, a very civil woman, told me that 
“she did think, to cure aU diseases, should he the seventh son of a 
seventh son; but many folk do come to touch my son," In April, 1826, 
Ijespectahle looldng woman was engaged in collecting a penny from 
each of thirty young women, unmarried ; the money to he laid out in 
purchasing a silver ring, to cm’e her son of epileptic fits. The money 
was to he freely given, without any consideration, or else the charm 
would have been destroyed. The young women gave theta pence, be- 
cause it would have been a jiity for the lad to continue afflicted if the 
charm would cure him. 

SEEF-NOUHISHJIENT. 

That nnlmnls may sometimes be kept alive for a long time solely on 
nourishment supplied from theta own bodies, is evident from the fact 
that after a great fall of earth on one occasion from the cliff at Dover, 
which buried a whole family, a hog was found alive five months and 
nine days after it had thus been buried ! It weighed about se^ 
score when the accident happened, and had wasted t« about thirty 
pounds, but was likely to do well. 


CHINESE METHOD OF FISHING. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of the dificrent 
nations of the world than the ingenuity of the Chinese. They ore tne 
most handy people on the face of the earth, and the lower orders arc just 
£ olBver ai kelusler. A proof otttU aay.bo soea ot » 
which is contiguous to the town of Yictona, m Hong Ivpng. 
ii much the s?me state as that in which it existel prior to the Bntish 
“cumtion oi the island. Old worn-out boats, and torn 
hnns and dried rushes,— these are the pnncipal matenals emploicd i 
the construction of their domiciles. The fishing boats are mos mg 
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niously b■uilt^ Each, of these has a long; projecting bamboo, which is 
rigged out from the stem in the form of a bowsprit, only working on a 
pivot. From the extremity of this outrigger, a strong rope comm-\ 
unicates with a balance-board, that exactly poises the bamboo out-w 
rigger, when the net is immersed in water, and the fisherman haa^ 
only to walk up and down this plank to raise the net and let Dt 
drop again in the water. But opposite to the island, and on many 
of the little insular rocks which constitute the “ten thousand isles, 
of which the emperor of China, amongst his vast pretensions to titles, 
lays claim to be lord, fishing is conducted on a larger scale, though 
worked upon the same principles. Huge poles are driven into the ground 
where the water is comparatively shallow, and leading ropes, which pass 
over a block-wheel inserted in the tops of these poles,- communicate at 
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. IU.USUUE OF oaiAn. 

is tautTlt eSirsrstwsS « 

its original foimder, the Calinli Om takes its name from i 

deTote'd to the wsUp of M 

not one st™ wa^lefl up^mottOT T°* Tespasim’s reign^ 

done such glorious things, and tbo where Christ had 

dieted. When the Caliph Omi S. W .1^^^ P""- 

that the site of the Temple -noth the “usalem, in 636 a.d., it appears 
had heen ahandoned hy tie *1,^! 'SSe^laSS, 
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GREAT MOSaVE AT JEEESALEjr. 


historian, relates that the Caliph appKed to the Patriarch Sophroniiis, 
and enq^ed of him what would be the most proper place at Jerusalem 
for building a mosquo. Sophi’onius conducted him to the ruins of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Omar, delighted with the opportunity of erecting a 
mosque on so celebrated a spot, caused the ground to be cleared, and 
the earth to be removed from a large rock, where God is said to have 
conversed with J’acob. Prom that rock the new mosque took its name 
of Gameat-el-Sakhra, and became almost as sacred an object to the 
Mussulmans, as the mosques of Mecca and Medina. The Caliph El- 
Oulid conti'ibuted still more to the embellishment of El-Sakhra, and 
covered it with a dome of copper, gilt, taken from a church at Balbeck. 
In the sequel, the crusaders converted the Temple of Mahomet into a 
sanctuary of Christ ; but when Saladin re-took Jerusalem, he restored 
this edifice to its original use. 

The form is an octagon, either side being seventy feet in width ; it is 
mtered by four spacious doors, the walls are white below, intermingled 
vith blue, adorned with pilasters, but above, it is faced with glazed 
riles of various colours. The interior is described as payed with grey 
marble, the plain walls are covered with the same material in white. It . 
contains many noble columns, in two tiers. The dome is painted, and 
gilt in arabesque, whence depend antique vessels of gold and silver ; im- 
mediately beneath it stands a mass of limestone, reported to have fallen 
from heaven when the spirit of prophecy commenced. On this sat the 
destroying angel, during the slaughter caused by David’s numbermg the 


818 ten thousand wondeeful things 3 

reo-ioDS' seveuty thousand angels ever guard the precious sto e. 

Enhance to this hallowed edifice has been gained only hy two 
thirSu'Oueans; indeed, the Turks wiU not aUowii^dels to approat^^li 

tSaS enclosure aro^d it, which measles idiout sixteen hundreul.^ 

feet in length, hy one thousand in width, and is adorned with fountains, 

‘'Tfe mo?guStSf i^esSed the finest piece of Saracenic architec- 
tnre in existence, far surpassing St, 

hinedwith the distinguished monuments in the CiW of the bultan, in 
Eg^t, Greece, and Italy, strongly induces a hehef in the accuracy of 
au able article in the Quarterhj JRevteto, m winch the origin of the hve 
nredominant styles of architeotui'e throughout the world, viz., the Ey- 
Lntine, Chinese, Egyptian, Grecian, and Gothic are assigned KSiiec- 
tively to the convex and concave curves, to the ohlique, horizontal, ana 
perpendicular lines. 

A OOnraE OP ECCENTBICS. 


Mr. Day, the eccentric foxmder of Eairlop fair, had a housekeeper, who 
had lived with him for thirty years, and was equally eccentric. She had ^ 
two very strong attachments ; one to her wedding-ring and garments,^/ 
and the other to tea. When she died, Mr. Day would not peiinit her s., 
rino- to be taken off; he said, "If that was attempted, she would oomov. 
to fife again;” and directed that she should he buried in her wedding- f . 
suit, and a pound of tea in each hand ; and these directions were lite- 
rally oheyed. 

THE HNIVEBSALITT OP TAX4.TION, 


The following extract, from the Edinhurgh Revieiu, is not inappro- 
priate to our pages, inasmuch as it is both a rare specimen of effective 
composition, and also serves to show us what the state of taxation was 
in England even within the last forty years. — ^Taxes upon every article 
wliich enters into the mouth, or covers the hack, or is placed upon the 
feet — taxes upon every thing which it is iileasant to see, hear, feel, smell, 
or taste — taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion^ — taxes on every- 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every thing that 
comes from abroad, or is grown at home — taxes on the raw material — 
taxes on every fresh value that, is added to it hy the industry of man — 
taxes on the sauce whioh pamper’s man’s appetite, and the drug that / 
restores him to health — on the ermine which decorates the judge, and th^, ' 
rope which hangs the criminal — on the poor man’s salt, and the riolw' 
man’s spice — on the brass nails of the coffn, and the ribands of the hride<t 
at bed or boai'd, conchant or levant, we must pay; — the schoolboy wkips 
Ms taxed top — ^the beardless youth manages bis taxed horse, with a taxed 
hridle, on a taxed road : — ana the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
cine, which has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that has paid fifteen 
per cent., flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid twenty- 
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two per cent, — ^makes Ms will on an eigkt-ponnd stamp, and expires in 
thp arms of an apotheeaiy, who has paid a license of an hundred pounds 
the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
^fcmediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides the prohate, large 
are demanded for burying him in the chancel; his virtues are 
'•^^ded down to posterity on taxed markle ; and he is then gathered to 
Ms fathers — ^to he taxed no more. 


SHASr PEOPHEXS. 


William. Hackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth century, after a very iU 
life, turned prophet, and signified the desolation of England. He pro- 
phesied at York and at Lincoln ; where, for Ms boldness, he was wMpped 
publicly, and condemned to he banished. He had an extraordinary 
liucney of s;^eeh, and much assurance in Ms prayers ; for he said, that 
if all England should pray for rain, and he should pray to the contrarv, 
it should not rain. Hackett had two brother-prophets joined with him, 
Edward Coppinger, named the prophet of mercy, and Henry Arthington, 
the prophet of judgment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, declared that 
Hackett was the sole monarch of Europe ; and at length they proclaimed 
Mm, July 16, 1592. On the 2Sth of the same month, however, the 
.monarch of the whole eairth, who had also personated divinity, was 
BLhanged and quartered. Coppiuger famished himself in prison, and Ar- 
^Bbington was pardoned. Fitz Simon relates, that in a quarrel Hackett 
ABudrat Oundle, “ He threw down his adversary, and bit off his nose ; and, 
l^istead of returning it to the surgeon, who pretended to set it on again, 
; while the wound was Hesh, ate it.” Hackett, on the scaffold, made a blas- 
phemous prayer, wMch is recorded by Fitz Simon and Camden, too horrid 
to he repeate'd. He hated Queen Elizabeth, and tried to deprive her of 
her crown ; he confessed to the judges that he had stabbed the effigies of 
this princess to the heart, with an iron pin ; and a Ettle before he was 
hanged, being an accomplished swearer, he cursed her with all manner of 
imprecations. 

HOOEXN’G A BOr lA'SXEAB OP A PISH. 


About five and thirty years ago, as Mr. George Moor was fishing in the 
river Tyne at Pipewelfgate, Gateshead, he espied something in the water 
wMeh seemed like a drowned dog, but tbe day being clear, and the sun 
shining, he thought he perceived a face, upon wMeh he threw bis line 
- . to it (wMch had but three hairs at the hook) and hooked a coat, hr wMeh 
khe found it was a boy, hut the hook loosing hold, he again cast Ms fine 
TXud struck Mm in the temple and drew Mm to the shore, and m less 
quarter of an hour he revived. 


chudees' of. aged pabexts. 


Margaret Krasiowna, of the village of Koninia, Poland, died 1 <6!^ aged 
tOS The Mowing extraordinary circumstances are stated, by Eaton, 
as connected ivith the life of tMs woman “ At the age of mne-ty-four 
she married her third husband, Gaspard Pvaycolt, of the vMage of 
zin then aged one hundred and five. During the fourteen years they 
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lived together she brought him two hoys and_ a girl ; and, what is very 
remarkable, these three children, from their very birth, bore evident 
marks of the old age of their parents — -their hair being grey, and a vacifi^^. 
appearing in their gums, like that which is occasioned by the loss ^ 
teeth, though they never had any. They had not strength enough, evjr 
as they grew up, to chew solid food, but lived on bread and vegetablh.^,. , 
they were of a proper size for their age, but their backs were bent, th^h’ 
complexions sallow, with all the other external symptoms of decrepitudeV ... 
Though most of these particulars,” he adds, “may appear fabulous, they 
are certified by the parish registers. The village of Ciwouszin is in the 
district of Stenzick, in the palatinate of Sendonier. Gaspard Raycolt, 
the father, died soon after, aged 139.” 


SEnrncmnvt vase erom pERtr. 

The vessel of which the annexed is an engTaving, was to^cen from the 
tomb of one of the ancient inliabitants of Peru ; the subjects of the Incas, 

or princes who ruled over that 
country before it was conquered 
by the Spaniards. Yasos of this 
sort were probably jdaced in the 
sepulchres of the Peruvians to 
contain the ashes of the dead, ox^...,f 
offerings to their disemhodi(^':i' 
spii’its ; — usages wkioh are fa^jf 
liar to ns through the freque^^'" 
allusions to them which we meet'' 
with in the W'orks of the poets of ' 
ancient Eome, and the discovery 
of xu'ns and lachrymatories in 
Roman tombs which have been 
in our own and other cemetides. 
The specimen which we have 





engraved is quadruple, hut forms one vessel 


FIRST IROn CAIGfON. 

The first cannon was cast in Sussex in 1535. In after years bonds 
were taken in £1,000 from the owners of the charcoal furnaces, that 
none should be sdd till a license for the sale or issue of the ordnance had 

entertained that the enemy would purchase 

/ 

rnoiiFic AUTHOR. }' 

Ro one need despair, after the foUowing instance, of sbir^iT^g in 

iv.^t.y loiio Yoinmes, all written with his own hand; and , consisted of 
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four thousand taro hundred mastership songs, two hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces (some of which were extended to seven 
acts), one thousand seren hundred fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems, 
seventy-three devotional, military, and love songs ; making a sum 
'''Rhal of six thousand and forty-eight pieces, great and small.” Out of 
tlmse, we are informed, he culled as many as filled three massy folios, 
which were published in the year 1558-61 ; and, another edition being 
called for, he increased tliis tmee volumes foKo abridgement of his works, 
in the second, from his other works. None but Lope do Vega exceeded 
him in quantity of rhyme-malang. 



i. I . -II -I. i \ 




t .. k. • 




•' THE AM OP rOTTEEV IN CHINA. 

\ The Chinese traditions carry back the practice of the potter’s art to a 
I very remote epoch. Father EntrecoUes, a French missionary, resided m 
I China at the begiiming of the last century, and his letters published in 
' Paris, in 1741, supply some curious and interesting information on this 
subject. 'Writing in 1712, he says that at that time ancient porcelain was 
very highly prized, and bore large ppees. Articles were extant which 
1 reputed to have belonged to the Emperors Tao and Chun, two of 
liip most ancient mentioned in the Chinese annals. Tao reigned in 
and Chim in 2255 before Christ. Other authorities place the 
'^gn of Chun in 2600 before Christ. It appears from the researches of M. 
Stanislaus Julian that, from the time of the Emperor Hoang-ti, who 
^gned 2698 to 2599 before Christ, there had always existed a pubhc 
^ Afiicer bearing the title of the Intendant of Pottery, and that it was 
under the reign of Hoang-ti that the jpotter’s art was invented by Eouen- 
ou. It is also certain that porcelain, or fine pottery, was common in 
China in the time of the Emperors Han, 163 n.c. 
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In digging tlie foundations of tlie palaces, erected bj- tbe dynasties of 
Han and Thang, from 163 n.c. to 903 a.d. great quantities of ancient 
vases T/cre found which wore of a pui-e wliitcncss, but exhibited little 
beau^ of fom or fabrication. It was only under the djoiasty of Son^ V 
that is to say, from 960 to 1278 a.d., that Chinese porcelain began 
attain a high degree of perfection. f 

Fxu’ther evidence of the antiquity of the potter’s art in China, as 
as of the existence of intercommunication between that country and"' 
Egypt, is supplied by the discoveries of EosseUina, Wilkinson, and others, 
who found numerous vases of Cliinese fabrication, and bearing Clrineso 
inscriptions, in the tombs at Thebes. Professor Eossellini found a small vase 
of Chinese porcelain witli a painting of a flower on one side, and on the 
»ther Chinese characters not differing much from those used at the pre- 
sent day. The tomb was of the time of the Pharaohs, a little later than 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

This vase, with its Chinese inscription, is represented in Pig. 1, from 
an exact cast made by Mr. Francis Davis. 

Another of the Chinese vases, formd in the Theban tombs, is repre- 
o jg preserved in the Museum of the Louvre. The 


seated in Fisr. 2. 


A side view is given in 


shape of the vase is that of a flat-sided flask. 

Fig. 3. 

These flasks ai-e very small. The engravings represent them of thei 
proper dimensions. Mi-. Wilkinson tliinlcs it probable that tlmv wer 
'^brought to Egypt from India, the Egyptians having had commerci' 
ivlations with that countiy_ at a very remote epoch, and that In 
of^po^tion^°^^ porcelain, but as vessels containing some articles 


STEONG ATTACIDIENT TO SMOKIXG. 

The foUowmg is a curious case of extreme fondness for smoking- in n 
very poor and very old man. In the year 1810, there died in Stford 
worlchouse, aged 106, one John Gibsom He had been arinmate of tbn 
house for ten years, and tiU within two months of his death used dailv to 
perambulate the town. His faculties were entire to the last. He was 
smoking, that he requested his jiipe, togkher with 


EXTEAOEDBSrAET lEXTEE. 


It has a degree of chmactS ^ 'leathy 

found in the letters of convicts %?hkher 

with his reqiiest we do not know. ^ ^ surgeon compM^ 

iaSaWoflSSf f!i 

- • ''“‘“-tens TBiy poor, I 



me a morsel of breS, to teTboav S IS i f fl> “*■»« 

, ueep Dody and soul together till the fatal mo- 
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ment arrives, I beg you vull favour me vritb. a visit ; I am desirous of 
disposing of my body, -wliicb. is healtliy and sound, for a moderate sum 
op money. It shall be delivered to you on demand, being persuaded 
s^Hiat on the day of general resurrection, I shall as readily find it in your 
T.a.boratory, as if it -were deposited in a tomb. Totit speedy answer wiU 
m-^ch oblige your obedient servant, Jajies Bbowk.” 

A MATXIUJSS rOK A BAHK, 

In the month of April, 1822, Mrs. Motley, broker, Bedford-street, 
North Shields, purchased an old mattress for 2s. from a shipowner, who 
was going to reside with his daughter ; in arranging some papers a few 
days ago, he found a document in the hand- writing of his deceased wife, 
not intended for his perusal, hut that of her son by a former husband, 
in which it was stated that property to a considerable amount was de- 
posited in the said mattress. His daughter in consequence waited on 
Mrs. Motley, and offered her a few shillings to return it. Mrs. M. 
naturally supposed that this seeming generosity was not without a cause, 
hut having sold it to a Mrs. Hill for 3s., for a small consideration she 
regained possession of the prize, but on entering her house the original 
proprietor and a constable were ready to receive her, and without 
ceremony cut open the mattress, when a purse, said to contain lOOgs., 
^two gloves tilled with cuiTent silver coin, several valuable rings, trinkets, 
Iver spoons, &c., were discovered. Mrs. Hill had considerably reduced 
.uo 'mattress to tit a small bedstead without finding the hidden treasure. 


AKcmTEcinnE ron eaktuqtjakes. 

Sumatra is one of the largest islands in the Indian Archipelago, and 
the houses of the inhabitants are deserving of notice, inasmuch as they 
furnish a correct and curious specimen of the style of building, which 
the frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders the safest in the coun- 
tries where such visitations are common. 

The frames of the housco are of wood, the under-plates resting on 
pillars six. or eight feet high, which have a sort of .capital, but no base, 
and are wider at top than at bottom. The people appear to have no 
idea of architecture as a science, though much ingenuity is often shown 
in worldng up their materials. The general appearance of their houses 
is acciu-ately represented in the annexed ifiate. For the floorings they 
lay whole bamboos, four or five inches in diameter, close to each other, 
and fasten them at the ends to the timbers. Across these are laid laths 
of split bamboo, about an inch wide and of the length of the room, which 
are tied down with filaments of the rattan, and oyer these areusiially 
jjiatg of different kinds. This sort of flooring has an elasticity 


JAliltO VJ. - - 

Manning to strangers when they first tread on it. 


•The sides of the houses are generally closed in with bamboo, opened 
^^nd rendered flat by notching or splitting the circidar joints on the out- 
<,ide chinning away the corresponding divisions within, and^lajang it to 
drv in the sun pressed donm with weights. This is sometirnes nailed to 
the unright timbers or bamboos, but in the country parts it is more com- 
monly interwoven or matted in breadths of six inches, and a piece or 
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sheet formed at once of the size required. In some places they use fyj; 
the same purpose the inner hark procured from some particular trees. 
When they prepare to take it, the outer bark is first torn or cut awax *, 
the inner is then marked out with a proper tool to the requisite siz^.' 
usually three cubits by one ; it is afterwards beaten for some time 
a heavy stick to loosen it from the stem, and being peeled off, laid in ( the 
bun to dry, care being taken to prevent its wai’ping. The bark used 'ii'i 
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building has nearly the texture and hardness of ' wood : but the nliable 

^ “ ra?sSi 
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P'^rpcndiciilnr walls of rock. It is only 500 feet in length, and 170 
I'joad, .oml riser, abrujitly from the sea lo the lieiglit of 160 feet. Tho 
<;oniin!!nic.ition with the* coast of llrcssay is jiiaintaincd by strong roj>es 
'^stretched across, along which a cradle or wooden chair is run, in Ivhieh 
tko passenger is seated. It is of a size siifiiciont for con%'cying across a 
man and a sheep at a lime. The purpose of this strange contrivance is 
to give the tenant the benefit of putting a few sheep upon tho Holm, tho 
top of which is level, and aflbrds good pasture. Tho animals are 



caiiu.:. or .vois. 


1 » 

"transported in llio cradle, one ata lirao, a shepherd holding Him upon 
i^iis knees in crossing, 

“ The tompfaiion of getting access lo tho numberless cggs nnd yoimg 
,of tho sea-fowl which whiten tho snrfaco of tho Holm, joined to tlis 
‘uromised reward of a cow, induced a hardy and adventurous Imvier, 
about two centuries ngo, to scale the elill' of tho Holm, and cstabusli a 
connexion hv ropes with the ncighhouring main island. Haying drivoii 
two stakes into tho rock and fastened his iopes,_tho desperate man was 
entreated to avail himself of the conuaurucation thus established 
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retiirmno- across tlie gulf. But tliis Be refused to do, and in attempting 
S descend tire way Be Bad climBed, Be fell, and perisBed by Bis fooV 

Bardijiess. 

BWAM-OWED OT.BT AN EAETHaTJAKE AND THIIOWN OUT AGAIN. 

A tombstone in the island of Jamaica has the foUo^ng inscription 
“ Here lietB the body of Lewis Haldy, Esg., who died on the 22nd oi 
cif’ntpmber 1737, asred 80. He was born at Montpellier, in 1 ranee, 
wliicB place Be left for Bis religion, and settled on tbds ^la^d, where, in 
the nreat earthquake, 1G72, Be was swallowed up, and by tiie wondcriul 
pro^dence of God, by a second shock was tbroira out into the sea, where 
be continued swimming until he was taken up by a boat, and thus mi- 
raculously preserved. He afterwards lived in great reputation, and 
died universally lamented.^ 


ctrsTOirs op iiie bokdeii between England and Scotland. 

In the courts held by the lords wardens of the Marches, a jury was 
established : the English lord chose six out of Scotland, and the Scotch 
sis out of England. The defendant, upon the trials, was acquitted upon 
his oivn oath-j these oaths are singular: we transcribe them. — 1. Jtlkoii’s 
Oath. You shall clean no bills worthy to be fouled : you shall foul no > 
bills worthy to be cleaned ; but shall do that wliich appeareth ndth trutM ' 
for the maintenance of truth, and suppressing of attempts.^ So help 
(jod,. — 2. Plaintefe’s Oath. You shall leue (little) price make,- mid / 
truth say, what your goods were worth at the time of their taking, to ' 
have been bought and sold in the market, taken all at one time, and that 
you linow no other recovery biit this. So help you God. — 3. Defendant’s 
Oath. You shall swear, by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by 
your part in Paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, 
and by God himself, you are whart and saeldess, of art, part, way, uitt- 
ing, ridd, kenning, having, or reciting, of any of the goods and chatties 
named in this bill. So help you God. These oaths and proceedings 
arose from the frequent incursions of both Scotch and English, on both 
sides the wall, to where they had no right. 


nniKiaH mode of eepaeation. 

On April 25th, 1769, at Constantinople, the Turks were removing the 
standard of Mahomet, maldng a grand procession through the city ; all 
Christians, upon tliis occasion, were forbid to appear in the streets or ah 
their windows. But the ivife and daughter of the Imperial ministor| ■ 
being excited by curiosity, placed themselves at a secret window to_ob/ 
serve the procession ; which was no sooner discovered by the Turks, thn^ 
they attacked the ambassador’s house, and endeavoured to force an erh' 
trance. But the servants of the minister opposing them, well-armed, 
dreadful fraj ensued, in which no less than one hundred persons lost 
their lives, and the ambassador’s lady was very severely treated. Some 
of the rioters dragged her down into the court-yard, and made prepara- 
tions to strangle her ; when a party of Janissaries, who were despatched 
to her assistance by an aga in the neighbourhood, happily came and pre- 
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Fencd !uv. 
!<i Uip iriniid 


Upon complaint licing made of (Isis oulrago, by lier liusband, 
vim'tr, lhat Jiiinis-lcr expressed great sorruv,- for tbo insult 


■ % ^--UJiUVr tVl lllU imULl 

/Ji:U iind hvvxx oliemt, nnd a^surod him he should have all the reparation 
^<4^ was possitdc (o procure. A fem hours after the vizier sent the Impo- 
rii.l minister a rieh present of jewels for his lady, ami a Intj, ivhich was 
Ujuml (o cmiffiui (Itc heads o f (he (hree principal rioters, 

it.Kv: rvnyr.T) cnr.r jiv ritionT. 

Tlu’re is an interesUng anecdote of a hoy, in one of the rudest parts of 
the County of Clare, in ir<‘land, who, in order to destroy some eaglets, 
lodged in a hole one hundred feel from the pummil of a rock, which rose 
four hundred feet pcrpcndimilar from the sea, caused himself to bo sus- 
p' ndtd !)v a rope, with a scimitar in his hand for his defence, should ho 
lU' et witfi an attaclc from the old ones ; which )n-ccaution was found 
SKCes-ary; for no sooner had his companions lowered him to the nest, 
Ilian one of the old eagles made at him with great fury, at which ho 
s truck, hut, Tinforttmately missing his aim, nearly cut through the rope 
lhat sujijiorled him. Descriliing his horrible situation to his comrades, 
tluy raiiliously and safely drew him up ; when it was found that his 
hair, whicii a ijuarlcr of .an hour before was a dark auburn, was changed 
to grey. 

. ;,ir.>Kiit.vni.r. .ssow*sToujr. 

The following cbaracterist io account is t.aken literniim from the parish 
Te^ird'-r of the village of Youlgnwo in Derbvshirc : — "This year IGM-u 
.Inn. 10 began tlic greatest snow which ever fell nppon (he earth, within 
man’s memorye. It cover’d the earth five quarters deep uppon the plaync. 
And for lieajicsor drifts ot snow, tiiey wcie very deep, so that jiassongers, 
i)olh Imrsf and foot, nnssed over yntes hedges and wnllcs.. It fell at ton 
I everall t vines, and llio lastavns Oio greatest, to tho grealo admiration and 
b ar of all the laud, for it came from the fonre ])" of the world, so that all 
e’ntrves were full, yea, tho south ji’tc ns well as these mount.aynes. Itcon- 
linued hv daiiv encrcivsing unit llho 12"' day of Jlarch, (rnliiuut the sight 
of anv ( arlh, 'evlher uppon hilles or valleys) uppon w"' dayo, being tiio 
Loidos dav, it Ingau to decrease; and so by little and little consumed 
and wanted .awav, till the eight and tweulylh day of ilay, for tlien all 
the lieajics or drifts of snow were coiisiiincu, c.xccpt one uppon liinder- 
Scont, w'-' lay till Wilson wcclc." 

ItOMlS IM 1780. 

\ A rqniro from the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, journeying to Sanim 
i'.i his carriage, about 1780, took care Hunt his footman was provided with 
a good axe to lop off any binnohes of trees that might obstruct tho pro- 
, gross of tho velnclo, 

' ' woxni;ni-ar. i>KDKS‘xniA>* i-kat, 

Capbain Cochrane, who sot out from St. Petersburg in Slny, 1820, to 
jra//; through tho interior of Russia to the cast of Asia, with a view of 
.ascertaining tho fact of a north-east cajie, travelled at tho rate of /or^- 
ihrcc miles a day for one hmdred and twenty-three snecessivc days, fclo 
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afterwards walked upwards of four liundi-ed miles without meeting a 
human being. Wherever he went he seems to have accommodated liim- 
self to the habits of the people, however rude and disgusting. With thgi 
Kalmucks, he eat horse-flesh, eUcs, and wolves; and tvith the Tchutskpl^ 
he found as little difficulty in pasturing upon hears, rein-deer, and rmo 
frozen fish, the latter of which he considered a great delicacy. '' 

BOOK-SnAPEn WATCH. 

The unique curiosity, of which the annexed is an accurate represen- 
tation, was one of the choicest rarities of the Bernal collection, and 





pierced and engraved in scrolls. It 
Hessichti.” 


is, therefore, highly appropriate 
to our pages. It once belonged 
to, and was made for, Bogislaus 
XIV., Duke of Pomerania, in 
the time of GustaAnis Adolphus. 

On the dial-side there is an en- 
graved inscription of the Duke 
and his titles, with the date 
1627, and the engra^^ng of his 
armorial bearings ; on the back 
of the case there are engravedv 
two male portraits, buildings^' 
&c. ; the dial-plate is of silveii^ 
chased in relief; the insides aiB / 
chased with birds and foliage. 
This watch has apparently two 
separate movements, and a large 
bell ; at the back, over the bell, 
the metal is ornamentall)’’ pierced 
in a circle, with a dragon and 
other devices, and the sides are 
irs the maker’s name, “ Bionistus 


THE nUBIKG BASSION. 

Mr. Henry Strib^g, farmer, who died at Goodleigh, near Barnstaple, 
August 1st, 1800, m the eightieth year of his age, was one of the great- 
est fox-hunters in Devonshire, and had collected such a number of foxes 
pads, all of which he had himself cut oft’ when in at the death, that thev 
entirely covered his stable door and door-posts. At his own particular/' 

hands in his coffin, and he was! 

edicts against EIDDIEHS, • 
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or tavern, &c. If tliey proffered themselves or offered to make music,’ 
they were to be adjudged to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy vaga- 
ijonds, and were to be proceeded against as snob. 

SCENE OF DESOEATIOK. 

iTbe pass of Keim-an-eigb is one of the numerous wonders of nature, 
It is situated on the road from Macroom to Bantry, in the county of 



’Cork, and winds through a deep and nf^bo 

English miles in length. Its name means, in Irish, The Path ot tnc 
fe.” Perhaps, in no part of the kingdom, is there to be fo^d ^ 
Qace so utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has been 
some convulsion of nature, and the narrow pass 

kide, as seen in our engraving, by perpendicul^ cliffs closed m mm 
ivy and underwood, with, occasionally, a stunted 

PTOwing among them. At every step advance seems impossible some 
hige rock jutting outmto the path, or sweeping ro™di^»|to <^“ - 
ductohly to some barrier still more insurmountable, while tro- an 
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riislx dowa tlie “wild fountains,” and formin" for tliomselves a rugged 
channel, make their wav onward, the first tributary to the gentle and 
fruitful Lee. Ifowhcro has Natxire assumed a more apalling aspect, 6^ 
manifested a more stern resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grai^-"' 
deur, undisturbed by any living thing ; for even the birds seem to shf;im 
a solitude so awful, and the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is newer 
heard within its precincts. h . 


TITE PmST ENGLISH NW. 


the nrst Englisn nun ; ana tne nrst nunnery in isagiana appears to nave 
been at Barldng, in Essex, which was founded by Erkenwald, Bishop 
of London, wherein he placed a number of Benecuctine or black nuns. 
The most rigid nuns are those of St. Clara, of the order of St. Francis, 
both of which individuals were born and lived in the same town : the 
nuns ai’e called poor Clares, and both they and the monks wear grey 
clothes. Abbesses had formerly seats in parliament. In ono, held in 
694, says Spehnan, they sat and deliberated, and several of them sub- 
scribed the decrees made in it. They sat, says Ingulphus, in a parlia- 
ment held in 855. In the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. four of 
them^ were summoned to a national council, viz. those of Shaftsbuij, 
Barking, "Winchester, and Wilton. V 


6 


PRESENCE OP HIND — ^ESCAPE PEOH A TIGER. 

In 1812, a pai'ty of British naval and militaiy officers were dining'” in 
a jungle at some distance from Madras, when a ferocious tiger rusheS in 
among them, seized a young midshipman, and’ flung him across his back. 
In the first emotion of terror, the other officers had all snatched up tlieir 
arms, and retued some paces from their assailant, who stood lashino- his 
sides with his tail, as if doubtful whether he should seize more prey, or 
retire Wth that which he had ali-eady secured. They Imew that it is 
usual with the tiger, before he seizes his prey, to deprive it of life, by a 
pat on the head, which generally breaks the skull ; but this is not his 
invanable practice. The little midshipman lay motionless on the back 
ol Ins enemy ; but yet the officers, who were uncertain whether he had 
received tiie mortal pat or not, were afraid to fire, lest they should kill 
him together mth the tiger. "While in this state of suspense, they per- 
ceived the hand of the youth gently move over the side of the animal, 
and conceiving &e motion to result from the conWlsive throbs of deatln _ 
they were about to fire, when, to their utter astonishment, the tio-e/r 
dropped stone dead; and their young friend sprung from the earenU 
™ m tapli a Moody difk drW from thrfoSrfcrwhSvfj 
had been feehng the utmost coolness and circumspection, when th^ 
motion of his hand had been taken for a dying spasm. T 

COST OP ARTICLES IN THE POHRTEENTH CENTHRV. 

U taken -from Slartin’s History of Theiford. It 

^ ^^^t borough, wheh John le'^ForestS 
was major, in tlie tenth year of Edward the Third, a.d. 1336. It is so 
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far cmious, as it exMbits an anthenlic account of the value of many 
articles at that time ; being a bill, inserted in the toun hook, of the ex- 
wenses attending the sending two light-horsemen from Thetford to the 
>^army, winch was to march against the Scots that year. 

/To two men chosen to go into the army against Scotland 1 
i’or cloth, and to the tailor for making it into two goivm 0 

For two pair of gloves, and a stick or staff 0 

For two horses 1 

For shoeing these horses 0 

For two pair of boots for the light-horsemen 0 

Paid to a lad for going with the mayor to Lean (Lynn), 
to take care of the horses (the distance between 

Thetford and Lynn is 53 miles 0 

To a boy for a letter at Lenn (viz,, carrying it thither) . 0 
Expenses for the horses of two light-horsemen for four 

days before they departed 0 1 0 


s. 

0 

G 

0 

15 

0 

2 


d. 

0 

11 

2 

01 

4 

8 


0 

0 


LAW AND OBDEH IN THE STEEEIS OF lONDON IN 1733. 

What an extraordinary state of things does the following extract from 
the Weekly JRegister of December 8th, 1733, disclose • The stages and 
-frackney-coaches actually made open war upon private carriag-es, “ The 
^^vers,” says the paragraph, “are commissioned by their masters to 
adROy, sink, and destroy all the single and double horse-chaises they cau 

■ conveniently meet with, or overtake in their way, without regard to the 
lives or limbs of the persons who travel in them. What havoc these in- 

■ dustrious sons of blood and wounds have made within twenty nules of 
London in the compass of a summer’s season, is best known by the articles 
of accidents in the newspapers : the miserable shrieks of women and chil- 
dren not being sufficient to deter the villains from doing what they call 
their duty to their masters ; for besides their daily or weeldy wages, they 
have an extraordinary stated allowance for every chaise they can reverse, 
ditch, or bring by tho road, as the term or phrase is.” Veril}’’, we who 
live in the present day have reason to rejoice that in some things there 
is a decided improvement upon “ the good old times.” 


NEVEE SLEEPING IN A BED. 

Christopher Pivett, of the city of York, died 1796, aged 93. He was a 
carver and gilder by trade ; but during the early part of his life served 
in the army, and was in the retinue of the Dulre of Cximberland, imdor 
v^hose command he took part in the battle of Fontenoy, as he did at tho 
of Dettingen under the Earl of Stair ; he was likewise at the siege 
of Carlisle, and the great fight of Chilloden. His house, after he had 
settled at York, being accidentally burnt down, he formed the singular 
resolution of never again sleeping in a bed, lest he should be burned to 
death whilst asleep, or not have time sufficient, should such a misfortoe 
again befaff him, to remove his property ; and thfe resolution he rigidly 
acted upon during the last forty years of his life. His practice was to re- 
pose upon the floor, or on two* chairs, or sitting in a chair, hut always 
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with his clothes on. Dui’ing the whole of this period he lived entirely 
alone, cooked his own victuals, and seldom admitted any one into hia 
habitation ; nor would he ever disclose to any the place of his bii-tli, ov 
to whom he was related. He had many singularities, but possessed, po^ ■' 
litically as well as socially, a laudable spii-it of independence, which jlrfe 
boldly manifested on several trying occasions. Among other uncommon 
articles which composed the furniture of his dwelling, was a human skull, 
wliich he left strict injunctions should be interred with him. 

AMUXET BEOXenE. 

The subjoined engraving represents an ancient Gaelic Brotehe, which 
was made in the reign of Gueen Elizabeth, and once belonged to a High- 
land Chief, Maclean of Lochbuy in the Isle of Mull, being formed of silver 
found on his estate. It is of circular form, scolloped, and surrounded by 
small upright obelisks, each set with a pearl at top ; in the centre is a 
round crystalline ball, considered a magical gem ; the top may be taken off, 
showing a hollow, originally for religues. On the reverse side of the 
brotehe are engraved the names of the thi-ee Icings of Cologne, with the 
word misummation. It was probably a consecrated brotehe, and worn 
not only for the purpose of fastening the dress, but as an amulet. 



THE GOIYNOS OAE. 


TMs wonderful tree grew on the estate from which it takes its naWe, 
g.out four- miles fromKewport, Monmouth. It was purchased by Thomfas 

t' and was feUed aid 

convert^ by him the sanie year. Five men were twenty days stripping 

nd cuttmg it do^ ; and a pair of saivyers were employed 138 days in 
Its conversion. The expense of stripping, felling, and shwing was?S2 
The trunk of the tree was 9| feet m diameter, and no saw coull be foupd 
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long enougli to cut it down ; two saws were therefore brazed together. 
The rings in its butt being reckoned, it was discovered that this tree had 
^een improrag upwards of 400 3 'ears! and, as many of its lateral branches 
^ere dead, and some broken off, it is presumed it must have stood a 
c^tury after it had attained maturity. When standing it overspread 
4 o2 sguare yards of ground, and produced 2,426 feet of timber. When all 
its parts were brought to market they produced nearly £600. 



CAnCAX CONDUII, 

In the grounds at Kuneham Courtenay, near 
Mr. Harcomt, on one of the slopes that ascend directly from the n\CT 
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Tliames, stands tlie ancient and far-famed Carfax Conduit, wHcli for- 
merly stood as a kind of central point to tlie four principal streets of 
Oxford. Certain alterations reriniring its rcinoT iil, it was, with the mos^ 
perfect propriety, presented to the Earl Harcourt. 

It was built in 1610, by Otho Nicholson — a liberal and enterprising- 
gentleman — ^in order to supply the city with pxu’e water, brought fitf a a 
hill above North Hinksey ; and although the conduit is removed, the 
pipes still remain, and afford a partial supply that will be superseded by 
the new City Waterworks. It is a s(iuare, decorated in accordance with 
the taste of the time — mermaids holding combs and mirrors, and dragons, 
antelopes, unicorns, being scattered about, while the Empress Maude is 
introduced riding an ox over a ford, in allusion to the name of the city. 
The letters 0. N., the initials of the foimder, are conspicuous ; wliilo 
above the centres of the fom* arches are the cardinal virtues — Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. 

Carfax is from a Bishop of that name, who presided over the diocese 
of Tom’S in France, and died in the year 399. He was canonized, and 
is the tutelar saint of Carfax, or St. Martin’s church, in the citv of 
Oxford. 


DESTETJCTIOff OP IIGEAEEES IK THE TIHE OP HEKET VOT,, AT THE 
DISSOLTJTIOK OP THE MOKASTEEIES. 

It is a circumstance well known, to every one at all conversant 
English history, that the suppression of the lesser monasteries by thM''-~ 
ra,pacious monarch Henry the Eidith took place in 1536. Bishop f 
Fisher, when the abolition was first proposed in the convocation, ' 
strenuously opposed it, pd told his brethren that this was fairly shew- 
ing the king how he might come at the great monasteries. “And so 
my lords, continued he, “if you grant the king these smaller monas- 
teries, you do but make him a handle whereby he may cut down all the 
cedars within your Lebanon.” Fisher’s fears were borne out bv the 
subsequent act of Henry,_ who, after quelling a civil commotion 
occapone(i by the suppression of the lesser monasteries, immediately’' 
abolished the remainder, and in the whole suppressed six hundred and 
torty-five monasteries, of which twenty-eight had abbots who enioyed 
seats in Parhament. Ninety colleges were demolished ; two thousand 
three hundred and seventry-four charities and free chapels, and one 
hundred and tm hospitals. The havoc that was made among the 


the Eighth.” Xieurv- 

“ A greate nombin of them whyche purchased those superstvehouk 
mansyons (monesteries) reserved of those Hbraiye bookes, sLe to se\ 

boXs'’° SomeXpv°.of?T c^^^estyckes, and some to rubbe they/, 

S over^P? V grossers and sope-sellers, and some the^ 

Shdrshvone^ £l1 nombre, but at tymes 

i ^vonderynge of foren nacyonst yeh ye 

B^rSpd if detestable fact. 

ye whycli seketli to be fedde TTitb suebe xmgodlyo 
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(^ajuos, and so depclyc slmmeth hys natural contciyc. I lajoTve a 
niorehant mannc v.dij-chc shall at thys tj'mc bo namelesso, that boughte 
rc contcntcs of trro noble lybraryes for forty shylHnges pryce : a shame 
it is to bo spoken : Thys sf^b hatlx he occupyed in the stede of grey 
^pcr by the space of more than these ten yearcs and yet he hath store 
^oughe for as manye yeares to come. A prodygyousc example is thys 
to be abhoiTcd of all men tvhych love thyr nacyon as they shoulde do. 
The inonkcs kept themundre dust, ye ydle headed prestos regarded them 
not, tho3T latter otraers have most shamefully abused them, and ye 
covelouso morchantes have soldo them atvaye into foren naeyons for 
moneye.” 

ctnuoirs muktau aitection-. 

Singular fnctilties liave been developed dtuing somnambulism in the 
mental condition. Thus a case is related of a woman in the Edinhiirgh 
iniirraaiy who, during her paroxysm, not only mimicked the manner^ of 
the attendant physicianG, hut repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in Latin. 

Dr. Dyco, of Aberdeen, describes the case of a girl, in which tliis affec- 
tion began with fits of somnolency, which came upon her suddenly dxiring 
the day, and from which she could at first be roused by shaking or by 
being taken into the open. air. During tbeso attacks she was in the 

J habit of talking of things that seemed to pass before her like a dream, 
Rnd was not at the time sensible of anything that was said to her. On 
oi’.e'Occasion she repeated the entire of the baptismal service, and con- 
cluded -with an extempore prayer. In her subsequent paroxysms she 
began to understand what was said to lior, and to answer xvith a con- 
.siderablo degree of consistency, tliough these replies were in a certain 
measure influenced by her hallucination. She also became capable of 
following her usual cmploj-ment during her paroxj-sm. At one time she 
xvould lay out the table for breakfast, and repeatedly dress herself and 
the childi-en, her cj'cs remaining shut the whole time. ITio remarkable 
cirmunstance was now discovered, tliat, during the paroxysm, she had a 
distinct recollection of what had taken place in former attacks, thoiigJi 
she had not tlie slightest recollection of it during the intervals. She xyns 
l.akcn to church during the paroxysm, and attended the service with 
apparent devotion, and atono time was so affected by the sermon that 
she actually shed tears ; vet in the interval she had no recollection what- 
ever of the circumstance, 'but in the following paroxysm she gave a most 
distinct account of it, and actually repeated the passage of the sermon 
''hat had so much afibeted her. Tins sort of somnambulism, relating dis- 
inctly to two periods, has been caUed, perhaps erroneously, a state 0/ 

^dotthh conscioKsness, , 

This cirl described tbe paroxysm as coming on with a dimness ot sigm 
.and a noise in the head. During the attack, her eyelids were generally 
- liolf shut, and frequently resembled those of a pei'son labouring tinder 
amaui-osis, the pupil dilated and insensible. Her looks ’^ere 
vacant, and she often mistook the person who was spealang to Her. Xhe 
paroxysms usually lasted am hour, but she often could be roused from 


J 
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them. She then ya:vmed and stretched herseK like a person awakening 
from sleep, and instantly recognised those about her. At one time, Dr. 
Dyce affirms, she read distinctly a portion of a hook presented to her, 
and she would frequently sing pieces of music more eoiTeetly and wiU\ 


better taste than when awake. 


> 



DECOllATIVB DEINKING "VESSEL. 

^0 above represents a German decorative drinking vessel of - 
r'-i’ii;?. t ^'■^tkeeatary. It i, a stet befri™L ite bal 

ii-r£Ss K“fi = is -s trs 
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EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT VASES. 

V ’The Vases ivlueli are grouped in the annexed engraving are highly 
Reserving of a place in our collection of curiosities, inasmuch as they are 
teaJy unique and beautiful specimens of the degree of perfection to -which 
thg art of glass-making had been carried at the period -when Eome -u-as 
mistress of the -world. They all belong to that period, and in elegance 
of form and slddl of -workmanship they equal — ^we had almost said, sur- 
pass, the most artistic productions of the present day. 

Figure 1 is that celebrated vase -which for more than two centuries 
■ft-as the principal ornament of the Barberini palace at Rome, It -was 
thence generally kno-wn as the “ Barberini Vase Wt having been pur- 
chased by Sir Hamilton, and then sold by him to the Duchess of 



Portland, it was at her death munificently presented by her son, the 
Duke of Portland, to the British Museum, where it has ever since 
remained as one of its choicest gems, and is now kuo-wn as the “ Portland 
Cinerary Vase.” It was found about the middle of the sixteeth century, 
enclosed in a marble sarcophagus, -within a sepulchral chamber under 
the Monte del Grane, two iniles and a half from Home, on the road to 
Kascati. The tomb is believed to have been that of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, and his motUer Mammsea. The vase is made of purple 
glRks, ornamented with white opaque figures in bas-relief. The execu- 
, ti^n of the design is most admit able. Hi the first place, the artist must 
> haye had the aptitude to blow in purple glass a beautiful form of vase, 
i -with handles attached : and, even thus far, this is considered in our day 
a masterpiece of skill at our best glass-houses. Secondly, -with the oxidi 
of tin forming an opaque white glass, the artist managed to cover the 
whole of the purple vase with tins white opaque glass, to at least the 
thickness of a quarter of an inqh, Ths ' artist then, in the manner of. 
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cutting a cameo on the onyx stone, cut the opague glass away, leaving 
the white figures and allegory embossed upon the purple. The figiu’es.iu 
relief are in two groups : in the ft)rmer of these, a female is represent^ 
in a recumbent posture, with a cupid hovering above her head, and m 
serpent in her lap ; a young man on one side supporting her stretched fdirt 
arm, and on the other a bearded personage of more matru'e age, atten- 
tively regarding her. Tlie latter group, on the opposite side of the vase, , 
consists of a female reclining on a pile of tablets, with her right hand 
placed on her head, and holding in her hand a lighted torch with the 
fiame downwards— a young man being seated on a pile on one side of 
her, and a female, holding a rod or staff in the right hand, sitting on the 
other. The subject of the bas-relief has created much difference of 
opinion, but it is generally supposed to have reference to the birth of 
Severus. A few years ago this vase was broken by a madman, but it 
has since been repaired in a most ai'tistic manner. 

Figure 2 is the “Alexandrian Vase,” of the Museo Borbohico, Mes. 

Figiue 3 is the “Pompeii Vase,” also of the Museo Borbonico. It was 
iscovered in a sepulchre of Pompeii in 1839, and is of the same charac- 
ter in the colour’s and quality of the glass as the Portland Vase, but of a 
more r^eut date. It is probably the production of Greek artists work- 
ing m Rome. 

^ Figru-e 4 is the “ Aldjo Vase,” which was found in 
in the house of the Fauna. The ground of the vase is i 
blue, on which, in opa(jue white glass, the ornaments 
round broken. Part is in the possession of Mi'. Auldio 
British Museum. The shape ot this vase is elegant, th 
of exquisite form, and the taste and execution of the 
in the purest style. 


1833 at Pompe^ 

)f a deep sapphiQ 
are cut. > 

; the other in the- 
0 handle and lip 
ornamental work 


MiNxrinnEss op ixseci lipe, 

As the telescope enables the eye of man to penetrate into far-distant 
space, and reveafs to him myrmas of suns and systems which othorS 
would have remained for ever liidden horn his natural sight S the 
microscope opens up a world of life everyivhere around us, hut altogether 
imsuspeoted, astouudmg us as much by the inappreciable minuteness of 
nf J f former by the stupendous magnitude and remoteness 

di’In of P it a minute 



“ Vam would it be,” observes Professor i. i H 

to give anything like a definite imfinn nf +i j. ^ attempt by word^ ' 

multitudinous rfaees. Let S Sk f of th| 

parts, and appreciate mentallv the volno r an inch into 22,00b 

so, and not au then, shau\in\Sre7it.^^^^^ 

able us to measure the microsMaio minute to eu- 

wo are now entering. Neither if ^pon the consideration of which 
muming. iNeitUer is it easy to give the student of nature, 
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who has not acopately investigated the subject for bitnsplfj adequate 
Mncmtions relative to the munbers in which the Infusoria sometimes 
^rowd the waters they frequent; but let him take his microscope, and 
'f»tho means of making a rough estimate, at least, are easily at his disposal, 
will soon perceive that the animalcule-inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, possessing, as many of them do, dimensions not larger tbnu the 
2,000th part of a line, swim so closely _ together, that the intervals 
separating them are not greater than their own bodies. The matter, 
therefore, becomes a question for arithmetic to solve, and we will pause 
to make the calculation. 

“Thoilfonns ier?«o, for example — a creature that might be pardonably 
regarded as an embodiment of the mathematical point, almost literally 
without either length, or breadth, or thickness — has been calculated to 
measure about the 22,000th part of an inch in its transverse diameter; 
and in water taken from the surface of many putrid infusions, they are 
crowded as closely as we have stated above. We may therefore safely 
say, that, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of them woidd 
bo contained in a linear space one inch in lenrfh, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water will thus contain more living and active organ- 
ized beings than there are human inhabitants upon the whole surface ! 
However astounding such a fact may seem when first enunciated, none is 
OTore easily demonstrated with the assistance of a good microscope.” 
li^Tho term Infusoria has been by some naturalists applied to these 
diipiautivc animals, because they arc invariably found in the infusi ons 
of vegetable or animal substances. They can thus be obtained at all 
times, by simply steeping a little hay, or chaff, or leaves or stems of any 
plant, in a vessel of water, and placing the infusion in tho sun for a week 
or ten days. 

LEGENDS OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

It was believed in Pier della Talle’s time, that the descendants of 
Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though tho persons who suffered 
this imputation stoutly denied the truth of the genedogy. 

When the ceremony of washing the feet is performed in the Greek 
Church at Smyrna, the bishop represents Christ, and the twelve apostles 
are acted by as many priests. He who personates Judas must be paid 
for it, and such' is tho feeling of the people, that whoever accepts this 
odious part, commonly retains the name of Judas for life (Hasselquiet, 
n. 43). 

I^^Vudas serves in Brazil for a Guy Faux to be carried about by the 
and made tho subject of an auto-da-fe. The Spanish sailors hang 
S'^m at the yard arm. It is not long since a Spaniard lost his life at 
ti*ortsmouth, 'during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
htjjard after the figure. 

■ Tho Armenians, who believe hell and limbo to be the same place, say 
that Judas, after having betrayed our Lord, resolved to hang himself, 
because ho knew Christ was to go to limbo, and deliver aH the souls 
which he found there, and therefore he thought to get there in time. 
But the Deyil lyas cunninger than he, and knowing his intent, held him 
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orcr lijnbo till the Lord had passed through, and then let l\im fall plxun 
into bell. (Thevenot.) 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SEDE-SAUDLE. 


,v 


In a retired part of the county of Essex, at a short distance from tEne 
Toad, in a secluded and lovely spot, stands the picturesque resideWe 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion is in the parish of Thaxted, and'^fs , 
about two miles south-west of the church. It was once in the possession 
of the important family of the De Wanton’s; it afterwards belonged to 
Sir John Cutts, and eventually it became the property of Sir W. Smijth, 
of Hill HaU, in whose family it has remained up to the present time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secretary to King Edward VI. 
and Ctueen Elizabeth, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the carved fire-place of one of the 
parlours. It is remarkable as being one of the very few portraits 
painted by Titian. 

Another interesting relic is represented in the annexed cut. It is pre- 
served in the Great Hall, and is 
the side-saddle of Q,ueen Eliza- 
beth; the pommel is of wrought 
metal, and has been gilt ; the orna- 
ment upon it is in the then fashiony 
ahle style of the Renaissance ; tifs 
seat of velvet is now in a ’v&iy ^ 
iniinous condition; but it is care- f 
fully kept beneath a glass case, as 
a memento of the Queen’s visits to 
this place. When princess, EHza- 
' beth retired to Horeham as a place 
of refuge during the reign of her 
the loveliness of the 

siraation and its distance from, the metropolis rendered it a seclusion 
befitting the quietude of one anxious to remain unnoticed in troublous 
^•^1* the first floor in the square tower is shown as that in 

wnicn Queen Elizabeth resided. She found the retirement -of '■Horeham 
so agreeable, that often after she had succeeded to the throlie she took a 
pleasure m re-visxtmg the place, ' 

THE WINFABXHING OAK, IN NOHFOIK. 

A writer in the ‘‘Gardener’s Magazine” gives the following account' ' 
of this remarkable tree Of its age I regret to he unable to give'iW 
correct data. It IS said to have been called the ‘Old Oak’ at the tiFe 
of William the Conqueror, hut upon t 

learn. »everfteless,\he thing is nZ r u':;- ■ ■■ speo^fcnstf 
certain writers on the age of trees he ataU'correct.' Mr. Sodth in Se Si 
ks letters to the Bath Society (vol. x.) calculates that an oak tree forly- 
S? emcunrferenee caimot he less than fifteen hundred yem 

edculated the Bentley Oak, from its gmting 
tlurty.fpuy feet, to be of the same age. How, an inscription on I byasf 
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blate affixed to the 'Winfarthing Oak gives ns the following as its 
dimensions : — ‘ This oak, in circumference, at the extremities of the 
s'oots, is seventy feet ; in the middle, forty feet, 1820.’ Now, I see no 
■^reason, if the size of the rind is to he any criterion of age, why the 
X'^infarthing should not, at least, equal the Bentley oak ; and if so, it 
•would he upwards of seven hundred years old at the Conquest ; an age 
which might very "well justify its then title of the ‘ Old Oak.’ It is 
now a mere shell, a mighty ruin, bleached to a snowy white ; hut it is 
magnificent in its decay. The only mark of vitality it exhibits is on 
the south side, where a narrow strip of hark sends forth a few branches, 
which even now occasionally produce acorns. It is said to ho very 
much altered of late ; hrrt I own I did not think so when I saw it about 
a month ago (May 1836) ; and my acquaintance -with the veteran is of 
more than forty years’ standing ; an important portion of my life, but a 
' mere span of its own,” 



CURIOUS UIECE OF ANCIUNX ABMOUE. 

The above engraving represents a helmet, of the time of Richard II., 
which was termed by ancient armourers a bascinet. This extremely 
rare specimen was obtained from Her von Hulshoff, at his castte, new 
Munster, in -Westphalia, The visor lifts upward on a binge, ana TO 
nisition mav be further regulated by the screw which slips m the groove 
i^ove it. The row of holes on the lower edge of the bascinet was made 
vto secure the camail, or tippet of chain-mail which covered the neefc oi 
^the wearer. 

EXTBAOBDETABT ECHO. 

Beneath the suspension-bbidge across the Menai Sfeait in Wales, do^ 
to oS of the main piers, is aremarkably fine echo. The sound of a blow 
ni the pierwithaLmmer,is returned in succession from each of the 
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cross beams wHcli support tlie roadway, and :&'om tho opposite pier, at a 
distance of Stefect; and in addition to this, tlie sonnd is many times 
repeated between the water and the roadway. The effect is a series 
sounds, which may he thus described : — The first return is sharp andy.^ 
strong from the roadway overhead, the rattling which succeeds die?s 
rapidly away ; but the single repercussion from the opposite pier is v^ny 
strong, and is succeeded by a faint palpitation, repeating the sound rat 
the rate of twenty-eight times in five seconds, and wliich, therefore, 
corresponds to a distance of 180 feet, or very nearty the double interval 
from the roadway to the water. Thus it appears, that in the repercussion 
between the water and the roadway, that horn the latter only affects the 
car, the line drawn from the auditor to the water being too oblique for 
the sound to diverge sufficiently in that direction, Another peculiarity , 
deserves especial notice, —viz,, that the echo from the opposite pier is 
best heard when the auditor stands precisely oiiposito to me middle of. 
tile breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it deviates 
to one or the other side, the return is proportionahly fainter, and is 
scarcely heard by him when his station is a little beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person stationed on the same side of the 
water, at an equal disffince from the central point, so as to have the pier 
between them, hears it weU. 


JUGGLERS OE MODEEN EGTEX. J,'' 

Peiffirmers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called liUioaih (intlj^-, 
sin^ar, /i/m'ieee) are numerous in Cairo. They generally -perform' m /’ 
public places, collecting a ring of spectators around them; 'from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions during and after their 
peitorman^s. They are most frequently seen on the occasions of public 
estzvais , but often also at other times. By indecent jests and actions, 
they attract as much applause as they do by other means. The hha'wee 
pertorms a great variety of tricks, the most usual of which we ndll here 
mention, p generally has two hoys to assist him. From a large leather 
bag, he takes out four or five snakes, of a largish size. One of these he 
places on the ground, and makes it erect its head and part of its body : 
another he puts round the head of one of the hoys, hL a turban, and 
two more over the hoy s neck. He takes these off, opens the boy’s mouth, 
S?it a kind of padlock thi-ough'his cleek, and 

-7 “ iie forces an iron spike into the boy’s 

Jeing_ really pushed up into a wooden handle. He 
ffiso performs imother trick of the same land as this. Placing the hori 
on the ground, he puts the edge of a knife upon his nose, and knocks 1 

from his nose In most of appearance, blows an earthen pipe-howl 
. lost of his sleight-of-hand performances are nearly similar t 9 
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tliose of exhibitors of the same class in onr own and other conntries, 
Taking a silrer finger-ring from one of the by-standers, be puts it in a 
little box, blows bis sbell, and says, “’Efree't change it!” He then 
^ opens the box, and shows, in it, a different ring : shuts the box again ; 
AOPons it, and shows the first ring : shuts it a third time ; opens it, and 
stows a melted lump of silver, which he declares to he the ring melted, 
am offers to the owner. The latter insists upon having his ring in its 
original state. The hha%ee then asks for five or ten fud'dahs to recast 
it ; and having obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and blown his shell), and takes out of it the perfect ring. He next 
takes a larger covered box ; puts one of his boy’s skull-caps in it, blows 
his shell, opens the box, and out comes a rabbit : the cap seems to be 
gone. He puts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; uncovers it, and 
out run two little chickens. These he puts in again, blows Ws shell, 
uncovers the box, and shows it full of fatee^rehs (or pancakes), and 
koouaTeh (which resembles vermicelli) : he tells his boys to eat its con- 
tents ; but they refuse to do it without honey. He then takes a small 
Ijug, turns it upside-down, to show that it is empty ; blows his shell, and 
hands round the jug full of honey. The hoys, having eaten, ask for 
water to wash their hands. The hha'wee takes the same jug, andhands 
it fiUed with water, in the same manner. Ho takes the box again, and 
asks for the cap ; blows Ida shell, uncovers the box, and pours out from 
ivto the hoy’s lap (the lower part of his shirt held up), four or five 
snakes. The hoy, in apparent fright, throws them down, and 
' dom'ands' the cap. The hhaVee puts the snakes back into the box; 
blows his shell, nnoovors the box, and taltos out the cap. _ Another of 
his common tricks is to put a number of slips of white paper into a tinned 
copper vessel (the tisht of a seller of sherbet), and t» take them^ out dyed 
of various colours. He pours water into tlie same vessel ; puts in a piece 
of linen ; then gives to tho spectators, to drink, the contents of the 
vessel, changed to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts m 
two a muslin shawl, or burns it in the middle, and then restores it 
whole. Often he strips himself of all his olothes, excepting his drawers ; 
tells two persons to hind him, hands and feet, and put him in a sack. 
This done, he asks for a piaster; and some one tells him that he shall 
have it if he will put out his hand and take it. . He puts out ms haud 
free ; draws it hack, and is then taken out of the sack, hound as at hrst. 
He is put in again, and comes out unbound, handing to the spectators a 
small ti-ay, upon which are four or five little plates filled with various 
eatables ; and, if the performance he at night, several smaU lightea 
Judies placed round. The spectators eat the food. 

QKIGIN OF ATTAE OF SOSES. 

■ “In the Histoire Generate de rEmpke dii hlogol, (T. 1, h- 327i) 
('■ompiled hv Catron- the Jesuit, from Manoiiclu’s papers, this 
SToV™ b™ disooTerea by a.oidebt. fc ^ 

nf the iIo"-ul Jahan-Ghur, among her other luxuries, had a smau caum 
of rose wate. As she was a walking with the Mogul ^ 

they peiceived a thin film upon the water,— it was an essential od made 
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by the heat of the sim. They were delighted "with its exquisite odour, 
and means "were immediately taken for preparing by art a substance like 
that Tvhich had been thus fortuitously produced.” '‘ i 

A magiciak’s mibhok axd beacelet. ^ 

A strange blending of pure science and gross superstition is remajrk- 
ably illustrated in the history of the celebrated Dr. Dee. Born in Loia*: 
doh in 1527, John Dee raised himself at an early age to a great reputa- 
tion for his learning, in the mathematical sciences especially, in the most 
celebrated universities in his orm coxmtry and of the conl^ent. He is 
said to have, imbibed a taste for the occult sciences "while a student at 
Louvain, but there "was evidently in his temper much of an enthusiastic 



and xusionary turn,_ which must have given him a taste for such mvs- 
terious pmsuits, without the necessity of an external impulse. One' of 
the oldest and most generally credited of magical operations, was that of 
bringing spirits or visions into a glass or mirror, a practice which has 
continued to exist in the East even to the present day, and which pre- 
vailed to a very considerate extent in aU parts of 'Western Europe durin^ 

w..n did not lumseit see the vision in the mirror, hut he had to depei? 
upon an intermediate agent, a sort of familiar, who in Enn-lanFwS 

.=.^ 10,1 is eridontly ^eJord. 
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;s believed to have bees of tbe number. It is now in the collection of 
Lord Londesborough. 

/ It is a polished oval slab of black stone, of what kind we have not 
X^en able to ascertain, but evidently of a description which was not then 
^nmon in Western Eui-ope, and Dr. Dee, who died in 1608, may have 
considered it as extremely precious, and as only to he obtained by some 
extraordinary means. It was one of the ornaments of the museum of 
Itorace Walpole at Strp'berry Hill ; and Walpole has attached to it a 
statement qf its history in his own hand- writing, from which we learn 
that it was ''long” in the possession of the Mordaunts, earls of Peter- 
borough, in whose catalogue it was described as “the black stone into 
which Dr. Dee used to call his spirits.” It passed from that collection to 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine, from whom it went to John Campbell, Duke 
of Argyll, whose son, Lord- Frederick Campbell, presented it to Horace 


A 





Walpole. This interesting relic was bought at the Strawberry Hill sale 
for the late Mr. Pigott ; and at the more recent sale of that gentleman’s 
collection, it passed into the hands of Lord Londeshorongh. Its history 
and authenticity appear, therefore, to be very well made out. The family 
of the Mordaunts held a prominent place ill English history diu-ing the 
whole of the seventeenth century, and it is hardly probable that they 
would have received an object like this without having good reason for 
Nbelieving that its history was authentic. It is believed that Butler 
wJluded to this identical stone in his well-knomi lines : — 

A “ Kelly did all his feats upon 

‘ The devil’s looking-glass or stone, 

j When, playing with him at bo-peep, 

' He solv'd all problems ne'er so deep.” 

Stidibras. Part IT, Canto 0. 

The regular fitting out of the magician at this period was a com- 
plicated process. He required his implements of various kinds, and, in 
addition to these, various robes, made especially for the occasion, with 
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girdles and liead-pieces, and magical rings and bracelets. A very 
curious example of the last-mentioned article of tho magician’s 
accoutrements, is represented in the preceding cut, about one-third tli<? 
size of the original. It -was purchased by Lord Londesborough in 1851,'^ 
and had formerly been in tire possession of Charles Mainrvaring, Esa^^ 
of Coleby, near Lincoln. It is of silver, the letters of the inbcriptVou 
round the bracelet being engraved and filled -with niello. This inscriyr- 
tion may be distinctly read as follows ; — 

-b lOKA + IHOAT + lOlfA + HELOI + YSSAEAJ +11-^ 
MEPHENOLPHETOK AGLA + ACHEDION -b TANA -b 
BACHIONODONAVALI ILIOE -b 11 BACHIONODONAVLI g 
ACH + ' • 


Some explanation of this mysterious inscription might, no doubt, be 
obtamed by a diligent comparison of some of the numerous -works on 
magic compiled in the age of Dr. Dee, and in the seventeenth century. 
The bracelet has had four pendants on it, of which three still remain, 
■^th the silyer setting of the fourth. One of the pendants which remain 
is a brownish pebble, secured by three flat bands of silver ; another is 
an oval cage of strong silver -wire, containing a nut of some kind and 
some other vegetable substance ; the third has on one side a cixcnlar 
convex pebble set in sHver, and on the hack three smaller pebbles. 

L-UKAH INFlirENCE IN DEATH. 

Many modern physicians have stated the opinions of the ancients' as ; 
regards lunar influence in diseases, but none have pushed their inquiries 
with such mdefatigahle zeal as the late Dr. Moseley; he afarms that 
almost aU people m extreme age die at the new or at full moon, and this 
he endeavours to prove by the following records : — - 
Thomas Parr died at the age of 152, two days after the full moon. 

Henry Jen^s died at the age of 169, the day of the new moon. 

Efeabeth tSteward, 124, the day of the new moon. 

moon, 

dolm Effingham, 144, two days after full moon. 

Elmabeth Hilton, 1^21, two days after the full moon. 

John Constant, 113, two days after the new moon. 

Hpm-t full. 

Ss llth ^st quarter, 

oaivm, / 'tn May, lo64, two days after the full, ^ 

Cornaro, 26th April, 1566. dav of \ 

Hueen Elizabeth, 24th March ^ 603 On f 

Shakspeare, 23rd April, 1616,’ day after^the 

Camden, 2nd November 1G‘’3 

liacon, 9th April, 1626, onoikvTftefw^® 

Vaudjkc, saLprii, 
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Cardinal Richelieu, 4th Decemher, 1642, three days before full moon. 
Doctor UarYcy, 30th June, 1657, a few hours before the new moon, 
^iver Cromwell, 3rd September, 1658, two days after full moon. 
■'v^Iilton, 15th Kovember, 1674, turn days before the new moon, 
^jtdenham, 29th December, 1689, tu'o days before the Ml moon. 

Loche, 28th November, 1704, two days before the full moon. 

Q,ueen Anne, 1st August, 1714, two days after the full moon. 

Louis XIV., 1st September, 1715, a few hours before the full moon. 
Marlborough, 16th June, 1722, two days before the full moon. 

Newton, 20th March, 1726, two days before the new moon. 

George I., 11th June, 1727, three days after new moon. 

George n., 25th October, 1760, one day after full moon. 

Sterne, 13th September, 1768, two days after new moon. 

"Whitfield, 18th September, 1770, a few hours before tbe new moon. 
Swedcuburg, 19th March, 1772, the day of the full moon. 

Linnffius, 10th January, 1778, two days before the full moon. 

The Earl of Chatham, 11th May, 1778, the day of the full moon. 
Rousseau, 2nd July, 1778, the day after the first quarter. 

Garriclc, 20th January, 1779, three days after the new moon. 

Dr. Johnson,' 14th December, 1784, two days after the new moon. 

Dr. Eranltlin, 17th April, 1790, three days after the new moon. 

, Gir Joshua Reynolds, 23rd February, 1792, the day after the new moon, 
^rd GuRdfora, 5th August, 1722, three days after the fuR moon. 

Warren, 23rd June, 1797, a day before the new moon. 

Durhc, 9t]i July, 1797, at the instant of the fvdl moon. 

Machlin, 11th July, 1797, two days after full moon. 

Willees, 2Gth December, 1797, the day of the first quarter. 

Washington, 15th December, 1790, three days after fuR moon. 

Sir W. Hamilton, 6th April, 1803, a few hours before the full moon. 

The doctor vuncls up this extract from the hiRs of mortaRty by tbe 
following ajipropriato remark : “ Here we see the moon, as she shines on 
all alike, so she makes no distinction of persons in her influence : , 

• < ( requo pulsat pedo paupemm tahernas, 

Eegumque tmrres.” 

GI.UTXONX OF THE MOKES. 

King John, pointing to a fat deer said, “ See how plnmp he is, and 
yet he has never heard mass!” John might have alluded to the 
rfuttonyof the monks, which was notorious in his days; fm Gmaldus 
Gambrensis says, that from tbe monks of St. Switbin’s, Wmobosfer, 
W&iir II. received a formal complaint against the abhot for depriving 
mis nriests of three out of thirteen dishes at every meal. The oi 
SCanterhnry exceeded those of St. SwitHn; they had seventeen dishw 
every day, and each of these cooked with spices and the most savoury 
and rich sauces. 

ANCIENT BEEL-SHEJNE. 

The annexed engraving represents one of the most valuable and curious 
ti? eally Ctoistto Period th.t ta OT beeo die- 
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j T4. nf o >>^1176 bell-sliriiie and "bell, found about the 

jSif 1814 , on-tbe demolition of tbe ruined wall at 
m tbe parish of Kilmicbael-Glassrie, Argyleslure, and now one of 

viSued treasures in tbe Museum of tbe Scottish Antiquaries, )r 

Tbit ““ve been deposited in tbe waU where it was found, frh 
the pnipose of concealment at a period of danger and alarm, seems abun- 




dantly obvious ; but of the occasion of this concealment no tradition has 
been preserved. Within tbe beautiful case is a rude iron beU, so greatlv 
corroded that its original form can only be imperfectly traced ; yet tlilis, 
imd not tbe sbriue, was obviously tbe chief object of veneration, ati^ 
may, indeed, be assumed, with much probability, to be some centuri^ 
older than the ornamental case in which it is preserved. Whether 
shall be thought to have been an ancient reliquary or a mass-beU, or 
whatever else may be conjectured of its nature and use, it may fairly be 
presumed to have remained in the neglected spot in which it was found 
since the subversion of the Roman Catholic worship in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the favoured objects of external adoration and reverence, 
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unilor the former superstition, came to he regarded ^vith impatient con- 
wrapt and abhorrence. 

deser^ng of attention that the figure of our crucified Saviour i^ 
^,mvestcd vath a regal crown, and not with a crown of thorns, as is usuallv 
tHte case._ The brass chain or collar, of rude workmanship, about three 
feet SIX inches long, now attached to the ease, and the extremities of 
which are connected with a small cross of the same metal, was discovered 
nt the same time, not far from the case. 



EGTPTIAX GAEDEX. 

The diagram wliieh accompanies this article is an Egyptian sketch of 
N .^an Egyptian garden ; and it is expressly curious, both as an example of 
Uie pictorial art of the period, and as giving us an idea of the pleasure- 
gardens of Egypt in its most flourishing days. 

The garden here represented stood beside a canal of the Nile, with an 
1 avenue of trees between it and the bank, on which side was the entrance, 
lit was surrounded by an embattled wall, through which a noble gateway 
gave access to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vme- 
yard, surrounded by its own wall, in which the vines were trained on 
trellises supported by slender piUars. At the farther end of the vine- 
yard was a building of three storeys, the windows from which opened 
oyer the luxurious foliage and piupl® clxisters, ' regaling the senses beth 
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of siglit and smell. Eour large tanks of water kept tke vegetation well 
supplied with nutritive moistiu'e; and, with the smooth and verdaut 
turf which borders them, the water-fowl that sported over the surfac^ 
and the lotus-flowers that sprang from their clear depths, added a ne^' 
beauty to the scene^ Near the tanks stood summer-houses, overlookdhg 
beds of various flowers, and sheltered from the sun by surrounding trtes. 
Two enclosed spaces between the tanks, being filled with trees, were 
probably devoted to some species of particular rarity, or nemarkable for 
the excellence of their ‘fruit. Eows of date trees and Theban pahns, 
alternating with other trees, bordered the whole garden, and environed 
the vineyard wall. 

The very numerous allusions to gardens in the Sacred Scriptures show 
that the Hebrews inherited the same taste as the Egyptians. In these 
allusions we And the same characteristics that are so observable in those 
depicted on the monuments ; such as the absolute necessity of water, the 
custom of having pools in them, the advantage of a situation by the’ side 
of a river, the practice of enclosing them from intrusion, and appropria- 
tion of enclosures to particular productions. 

With the early Egyptians the love of flowers seems to have been almost 
a passion ; they appear to have been- in constant request in ofi’erings to 
the gods, and as ornaments of the person, as decorations of furniture ; as 
graeetul additions to several entertainments, they occur at every tura'-^ 
Flowpwere painted on walls, furniture, dresses, chaii's, boxes, hoa4 
and, in short, on whatever was wished to be ornamental. Wreaths S'7 
chaplets were likewise m common use among the Egyptians, and artiflcial/ 
flowers were not uncommon. 

STATE OE THE MIHH DHJHNG SLEET. 

The following is an instance of phantasms being produced bv our 
mfl, lodily sensations, ‘and tends to &ow Sow aHye Z ' 
faentees contane dni'ing sleep to the highest impression":- 

""v ““ “ffioorta ‘to enpedition to 
^omsDurg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a deo-rpp 

“siSg SsXr J”, wfre in the constat ISSh S 

land S^lrea^bv Produce in him any 

«eSd 4ft ™?h“a hooS Suta"' “oSf tr ir “ 
SSd wherthtpSSfefw^slXfrtot “ t"“ “1“ “ = 

they made 4n beheve 1? h?d cabin, wKSm 

save himself by swimSi;' Thffthen 'I 

suing him, and enti’eated him to ^ivo 

and with so much force aTto thrnX hf x?® ^^^tantly did so/ 

cabin floor, by wHch L was mmh ^ ^^^l«ckcr upon the 

After the landing of the armv if and awalcened of course, 

day asleep in his tent, and friends found liim one 

then made liim believe that he cannonading. They 

rnat he was engaged, when he expressed great 
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ft’A , and showed an evident, disposition to run awaj-. Aaninst this 
the remonstrated, hut nt the same increased his fears 'by imitating the 
groans of the wounded and the dying ; and when ho aslccd, as he often 
^id, who was hit, they named his particular friends. At last they toh] 
tliat the man next himself in his company had fallen, when ho in- 
stantly sprung from his bed, rushed out of tlio’tent, and was only roused 
from his danger and his dream by falling over the tent-ropes. A re- 
jnnrl: hlo thing in this case was, that after these experiments ho had no 
distinct recollection of his dreams, hut only a confused feeling of oppres- 
sion or fitigue, and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been plaj-ing some trick upon him. It 1ms been observed that wo seldom 
feel courageous or daring in our dreams, and generally avoid danger 
when menaced by a foe, or exposed to any probable peril. 


jrcsic or Tin: sn.v. 


The mysterious music that is hoard in the bay nt "West Pascagoula, is 
described' by those who have listened to it as being singularly beautifid. 
“It has, for a long time,” says Mrs. Child, an j\jnerican authoress, 
“been one of the greatest wonders of the south-west. Multitudes have 
he.ard it, rising, as it wore, from the water, like the di-one of _n bag-pipe, 
then iloating away, awav, aw.ay, in the distance, soft, plaintive, and 
i fairy-lik(', as if .d’iolian harps sounded with richer melody through the 
^ju'id element; but none have been able to account for the beautiful 
i''^ienomcnon. There arc sovor.al legends touching these mysterious 
sounds ; but in these days few things arc allowed to remain mysterious.” 
These strange sounds, which thus assume the beauty and the harmony 
of regular music, arc stated to proceed from tlic cat-fish. A correspondent 
of the JJitUimorc Hcjnthlic.an thus explains the phenomenon During 
several of mv voyages on the Spanish main, in the neighbourhood of 
Parm;uaj’ and San .Tuan do Hicaragua, from the nature of the const, wo 
wcre"coinpcilcd to anchor nt a considerable distance from the shore ; and 
even- evening, from dark to late night, our cars were delighted with 
^•Tlol'ian music, that could bo heard beneath the counter of our schooner. 
At fir.-t I thought it was the nea-breezo sweeping through the strings of 
mv violin (the' bridge of which I had inadvertently left standing); but 
after examination 1 found it was not so. I then placed my car on the 
rail of the vessel, when I was continually charmed -with the most 
heavenly strains that ever fell upon my ear. Tliey did not sound as 
close to ns, hut were sweet, mellow, and aerial, like the soft breathings 
bf.'i thousand lutes, touched by fingers of tho deep sea_nj;mphs, at an 
ijl.imenso distance. Although 1 have considerahlo “ musio in my soul, 
/no ninht I hccainc tired, and determined to fish. My luck, m hak-an- 
Hiour, was astonishing. I had half tilled my huclcct until the finest 
'•white cat-fish I ever saw; and it being late, and tho cook asleep, and 
Iho moon shining, I tilled my bucket with water, and took 
into my cabin for the night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when tho same 
sweet notes fell imou my car ; and, getting up, what was my smp je to 
find mv cat-iisli discour.sing sweet sounds to tho sides of niybucMt . 1 
m^Sed them closely, anS discovered that thcro was attached to eaab 
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lower Hp an excrescence, divided by soft wiry fibres. By tlio pressure of 
the upper lip tbereon, and by tbe exhalation and discharge of breath, a 
vibration was created, similar to that produced by the breath on thvO 
tongue of the Jews’ harp.” 

THE HOCK OP CASHEIi. 

Any work which professed to be a record of what is rare and curious, 
would surely be incomplete if it did not contain an account of the cele- 
brated Bock of Cashel j for the venerable buildings which crown its 
summit are, from their number, variety, preservation, and site, decidedly 
the most interesting ruins in the Emerald Isle, and, to use the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, “ such as Ireland may be proud of.” Cashel, which 
is distant about one hundred miles jfrom Dublin, appears to be a place of 
high antiquity, and was long the residence of the Icings of Munster ; but 
as its early history is involved in much obscurity, it is uncertain at what 
period it became a diocesan site. It is stated that previous to the year 1 1 0 1 
the buildings on the Bock were occupied as a royal residence, and that 
in that year the hitherto royal seat was dedicated solely to ecclesiastical 
uses. 

The buildings consist of a round tower, Cormack’s chapel, cathedral, 

castle and monastery; the latter 
is a few yards detached, and the, 
least remarkable of the numbemv 
all the former are closely -G6n- 
nected. The Bound Tower, the , 
date and uses of which are in com- ' 
mon with those of aU other similar 
r structures involved 



) 




j 'C. J:-'* • structures involved 

J scurlty, raises its 

' ' { scarce dilapidated ! 

'■'i yoimger and 



in mueli ob- 

tall and yet 

head far above 
more decaying 
companions. It is fifty-six feet 

m circumference, and ninety feet 

in ^ height. Cormack’s Chapel, 
which, with the exception of the 
Bound Tower, is the most ancient 
, ^ , structure of the group, was built 

by Cormack McCarthy, Idng of Munster, in 1136. It is roofed with 
stone, and in _ its capitals, arches, and other features and details, the 
Norman sMe is distinctly marked. The numerous ornaments, grotesou^ 
heads, and other cmious sculptures, which adorn the arches, column^s" 
and pilasters, are all in uniformity of style. The building altogether ‘ ’ 
a perfect gem, and the architectural antiquary and the artist ivill find 
it a most valuable addition to their studies. The cathedral is a noble 

mTnTStefesHng 4“““^ 

hnq presented as it appears from the plain below, 

has the hidings we have just mentioned on its very summit: it rises 
ruptly frojH a widely extended fertile country, to a copsi.deji’able heigfit 
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cboTC tlio town, and from many parts at a distance it forms a very 
striking object. On tbe top of tbe rock, and aronnd tbe rains, an area 
of about tbree acres has been enclosed, which is open to the public. 

rSSTAKCE OF ixcitiaiATioir. 

Last night (26th September, 1769), say the chronicles of the day, 
tbe will of Mrs, Pratt, a widow lady, who lately died at her house in 
George Street, Hanover Square, was punctually fulfilled, by the burning 
of her body to ashes in her grave, in the new burying-ground adjoining 
to Tyburn turnpike. 

TITE m^WinOElTDES' SWOHU. 


The great antiquity of the Scottish claymore is proved hy its being 
fi"ured in the Bcmptures both of Iona and Oronsay, with considerable 
variety- of details. In some the blade is highly ornamented, and the 
handle varies in form, hut all present the same characteristic, having 
the guards bent back towards the blade. A curious variety of this peculiar 
form is seen in a ^e large two-handed sword preserved at Hawthom- 
den, the celebrated castle of the Drummonds, where the Scottish poet 
entertained Ben Johnson during his visit to Scotland in 1619. It is 
traditionally aflirmed to have been the weapon of Robert Bruce, though 
littio importauce can bo attached to a reputation which it shares with 
5rao-half the largo two-handed, swords still preserved. Our engraving 
.correct representation of it. 



aitagonist’s sword 

this idBcting a wound ere he recovered his '"'eapon, and, 

fSrfasf example espeefaUy, it seems peculiarly well adapted for the 


IKSTIXCI El- A CAT. 

h^dbelu committed on a &etSre\e found her 
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horror and affright. The following morning he was found in the same 
station and attitude, and when the room 'was filled with officers of jus- 
tice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, nor the loud conversd^ 
tion of the company, could in the least degree ffivert his attention. As| 
soon, however, as the suspected persons were brought in, his eyes glared^ 
with increased fury, his hair bristled, he darted into the middle of if:be 
apartment, where he stopped for a moment to gaze at them, and th^T 
precipitately retreated under the bed. The countenances of the assassins ' ' 
were disconcerted, and they were now, for the first time, abandoned by 
their atrocious audacity.” 


A TEANCE. 

Mrs. Godfrey, sister to the Duke of Marlborough, had nearly been 
buried alive ; the ph^icians all declaring that the breath of life was 
irrecoverably gone. Her husband. Colonel Godfrey, had, however, the 
pleasure to see her revive, seven days after (that day week, and same 
hour), and what is more, she never knew till the day of her death th 
length of her trance, or sleep. 


THE NEHnSEE SEVEIT. 

The numoer is composed of the first two perfect numbers, egual and 
unequal, 3 and 4 ; for the number 2, consisting of repeated unitv, which/' 
is no number, is not perfect, it comprehends the primary numerical# 
triangle or ti’ine, and square or quartilc conjimction, considered 
tavourers of planetary influence as of the most benign aspect. In six 7 
conipleted, and the Yth was consecrated to rest. On' 
tne 7th day ot the 7th month, a holy observance was ordained to the 
children ot Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remained 7 days in tents : the 
/th year was directed to be a Sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the 
I commenced the grand jubilee. Every 7th year 

the land lay faUow ; every 7th year there was a general release froni all 
vlebts, and aU bondmen were set free. From this law may have orio-i- 
nated the custom of oim binding young men to 7 years’ apprenticeslup, 
and pums^g mcorrigible ofi'enders by transportation for 7, twice 7 

to ^0 read to the 

people^^ Jacob served 7 years lor the possession of Rachael ; and also 
^ooh ^od 7 days warning of the flood, and was commanded 
the fowls of the air m by 7, and the clean beasts by 7. Tim 
ark touched ground on the 7th month; and in 7 days the dove was sent 
out,_and again in 7 days after. The 7 years of plenty, and 7 years ' 
famme weie foretold m Pharaoh’s dream by 7 fat and 7 lean beasts a/ml 

SLJ ^ ^Nebuchadnezzar w ' 'Y/ ^ 

A i ^ m W t^nace was 7 times hotter to receive f 

A man defiled was, by the Mosaic law, unclean 7 days • ^ nA / 
both animals was to remain with the dam 7 days, and at A ^ 

foityeffis iffeSgbSer conflidd^ to'l 

Itnes, truly Lamech 70 tits 7. In the desLSn 
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bvRo 7 tnnujiots 7 (lavs ; on tlio 7lli they surrounded tlio -wall 7 times ; 
r.lUT tlio 7tli, the walls fell. Balaam prepared 7 years for a sacrilice ; 
•yal 7 of Saul’s sons were hanged to stay a famine. Laban pursued 
'•^ncob 7 days’ journey. Job’s friends sat 7 days and 7 nights, and 
oliVered 7 bullocks and 7 rams, as an atonement for their wickedness. 
In tlio 7th year of his reign, King Ahazuerus feasted 7 days, and on the 
7th’ deputed his 7 chambcrlaius to find a queen, who was allowed 7 
maidens to attend her. ^liriani was cleansed of her leprosy by being 
shut. U]) 7 d.ajs. Solomon was 7 5 'c.ars in building the I'emple, at 
the dedication of which ho feasted 7 day.s ; in the Temple were 7 lamps ; 
7 (bays v.-erc aj>j)ointcd for an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s 
son rvas ordained to wear his father’s garments 7 days. The children of 
Israel eat unleavened bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 cwc-lambs to 
Abimelech, ns a memorial for a well. Joseph mourned 7 days for Jacob. 
Kanman was cleansed of his leprosy by bathing 7 times in Jordan. Tho 
I’abbins say that God employed the pov.-cr of this number to perfect tho 
greatness of Samuel, his name answering tho v.aluc of the letters in tho 
Jlebrow word, which signifies 7 ; whence Hannah his mother, in her 
tlianksgiving, says, tho barren hath brought forth 7. In Sevipturo aro 
enumerated 7 resurrections : tho rridow’.s son, h}' Elias ; tho Shnnamite’s 
son, by Elisha; tho soldier who touched tlio bones of the prophet; tho 
daugluor of the ruler of tho synagogue ; the widow’s son of Kain ; 
iWzanis, and our Lord. Tho apostles clioso 7 deacons. Enoch, who was 
■’inin'slatcd, was tho 7th from Adam ; and Jesus Clirist was the 77th in a 
direct lino. Our Lord spoke 7 times on tho cross, on which ho 
was 7 hours ; ho nppe.arcd 7 limes ; and after 7 times 7 days 
.'^(■nt (he Holy Ghost. In the Lord's pra}'er aro 7 petitions, 
contained in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammatical con- 
Jiexion ; within this nnmhor are concc.aled all tho mysteries of apoca- 
lyj)‘-(‘ reve.aled to the 7 churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
e"amileslicl:s and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in the midst; 
7 hiinhs before tho 7 sidrils of God ; tho book with 7 se.als ; tho lamb 
with 7 horns and 7 eyes; 7 angels with 7 trumpets; 7 kings; 7 
thunders ; 7,000 men slain. The dragon with 7 heads and 7 crowns ; 
and tho beast with 7 heads ; 7 angels bearing 7 plagnos, and 7 vials of 
wratli. The vision of Daniel vens of 70 weeks ; and tlio elders of Israel 
were 70. There were also 7 heavens, 7 planets (query), 7 stars, 7 wise 
men, 7 champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 iirimary colours, 
7 deadly sins, and 7 sacraments in tho Catholic church. Tlio 7th son 
-j IS cniisidered ns cr/(owctl with jirc-cmiuont wisdom ; and the 7tli son 
In 7tli son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases 
ymtaueously. I’crfeclion is likened to gold 7 limes purified in ^tho 
dre ; and wo yet say you frightened me out of my 7 senses. Tho 
opposite sides of a dice make 7 , whence tho jilnycrs at hazpd mnko 
7 the main. ITippocrates sny.s Iho septenary nnnihcr, bv its occult 
virtues, lends to the nccoinplishment of all tilings, to he tho dispenser 
of life, and fountain of all its changes ; and, like Slmkcspoaro, he 
divided the life of Jiian into 7 ages ; for as the moon changes her pliaeM 
overv seven days, this number inthiouees all Bubluimry beings, d'he tceta 
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fipring out on the Ytli month, and are shed and renewed in the Ylh year, 
when infancy is changed into childhood ; at twice 7 years puberty begins ; 
at three times 7 the faculties are developed, and mardiood commences, a^ 
we are become legally competent to aU civil acts ; at four times 7 man iP ' 
in full possession of all lus strength ; at five times 7 he is fit for ^lio 
business of the world ; at six times 7 he becomes grave and wisd^|, or 
never: at 7 times 7 he is in liis apogee, and from that time decays ; ‘fiit 
eight times 7 he is in his first climacteriek ; at nine times 7, or 63, lie 
is in his last or grand cHmacterick, or year of danger ; and ten times 7, 
or three score and ten, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced the 
natural period of human life. 

SUPEESTITIOUS LEGEND. 

We are told that when St. Helena, of pious memory, had discovered 
the true Cross of Christ, she permitted various fragments to bo taken 
fiom it, which were encased, some in gold, and some in gems, and con- 
veyed to Europe, leaving the principal or main part of the wood in the 
charge of the Bishop of Jerusalem, who exhibited it annually at Easter, 
until Chorees, king of Persia, plundered Jerusalem in the reign of the 
emperor Phocas, and took away this holy reHc. 

to beHeve, by Eigordus, an his-, 
touan of the thirteenth century, that the mouths of Christians used to hd 
3 f instances, no doubt according to their faW,, 

the infidels no7 

moital lias ever been allo'wed more tban 23 ! / 

OIUEFA JfXOXTNTAIN IN ICELAND. 

''vfilch is the loftiest in Iceland, has been rendered 
celebrated by an eruption which took place about a centiu-y a^-o Nothin" 

account given of this ealamit^ty 

in a melted state toto tElata If ran doTO 

Oimfa thL broke M encountered in their course. , . TO ’"'’t 

fire burst out in every direction +.i distaula 

the smoke md ashes^so thaUheS^ I Sf ’ 5?' f d^'encd t ' 
tlienigM. TMs sc™ IfwrLr 

d«m* .Idch the *le 4 

SEION SWOED. 

.though stiU ^o^fonfiliS'to'^s claymore, 

.. -p . uii ro us, IS perhaps the most interesting, in an 
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nrchroological point of vic^, of all tlic military relies pertaining to the 
Medieral Period. The huge, ponderons, and unwieldy weapon, seems 
the fittest emblem that could he devised, of the rude baron of the thir- 
teenth centur}', who lived by " the good old rule” of physical force, and 
^vIlosc hardy virtues, not unsuited 
to an illiterate age — are stTangel 3 ' 
mistahen for a chivalry such as 
later ages liave not seen. Calml)* 
reasoning from this characteristic 
heirloom, we detect in it tlio evi- 
dence of just such liardj’, skillcss, 
overhearing power, as liistory in- 
fonns us was the character of the 
medieval baron, before the rise of 
the burgher class readjusted the 
social balance bj* the preponder- 
ance of rival interests. Tlic wea- 
pon figured here is a remarkabh' 
line and unusually large specimen 
of the old Scottish two-handed 
sword, now in the possession of 
George Seton, Esq., representative 
<jtf-thc Setons of Cariston. It 
I measures forty-nine inches in the 
blade. Jive feet nine inches in en- 
tire length, and weighs seven and 
a half pounds. But the chief in- 
terest of this old relic arises from 
the well-authenticated family tra- 
ditions wliich associate it with 
the memorj' of its jlrst knightly 
owner. Sir Christopher Seton of 
that Ilk, from whom some of the 
oldest scions of the Scottish peer- , 
age have been proud to trace their 
descent. lie was married to Chris- 
tian, sister of King Ilobert the 
Bruce, whom he bravely defended 
at jlio battle of Methven. lie was shortly after taken prisoner bj'Edward 
2., and basely hanged ns a traitor. 

y STil-r. OF XTVI^•0 ly THE SIXTETiETH CEXTOTir. 

^ Tlio most perfect notion of the living and domestic arrangements of the 
old English nobility and gentry will be foiuid in the entries of what were 
called the Household Books of the times. One of the most celebrated of 
these records is the Norlhum'bcrland Household Boole, being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the fifth carl of Northumberland, at his 
castles of AYrcnill and Lekinticld, in rorkshirc, begun in 1512. .No 
baron’s family was on a nobler or more splendid footing. It consisted of 
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twenty-three. During winter they fed mostly _ 

and Avith that view there was a provision of one hundred and sixtV/ 
gallons of mustard per year ; so that there cannot ho any thing luf^oro 
erroneous than the magnilicent ideas formed of “ tho roast beef of OU 
England.” On flesh days, (that is, when meat was not forbidden by ttljo 
Catholic religion), through the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was 
a loaf of bread, tAVO manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days (or when 
meat was forbidden), a loaf of bread, two manchets, n quart of beer, a 
quart of Avine, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of buttered 
eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a (juart of beer, a 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrings, four Avhite 
herrings, or a dish of sprats. There was as little variety in other meals, 
except on festival days ; and this way of living was, at tho time, high 
luxury. There were but two cooks to dress Auctuals for two hundred 
persons ; and fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partiidges were prohibited as 
delicacies, except at my lord’s table. The table-cloth was Avashed about 
once a month ; no sheets Avere used ; and only forty shillings Avore 
alloAved for washing tlu'oughout the year. Tho family rose at six in the 
morning, dined at ten, and supped at four in tho afternoon ; and tWo 
castle gates were shut at nine. Mass was said in the chanel.atv.5ik 
o’clock, that all the servants might rise early. The carl passed 
at three country seats, but he had furniture only for one : ho / 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, ’kitchen utensils ;*fi!ild’ 
sevontoen carts and one Avaggon conveyed the whole : one cart sulficed 
for all his Idtchen utensils, cooks’ beds, &c. There AAnre in tho establish- 
ment eleven priests, besides seventeen persons, chanters, musicians, &c., 
belonging to the chapel. No mention is made of plate, but only of the 
luring of pewter vessels. Wine was alloAATd in abmidauce for the lord’s 
table, but the beer for the hall Avas poor indeed, only a quarter of malt 
being aUowed for two hogsheads. The servants seem all to have bought 
thou- OAvn clothes frorn their wages. Every thing in the household Avas 
done by order, with tho pomp of proclamation; and laughable as it may 
now seem, an oifler was issued for the right maldng of mustard, begin- 
ning It seemeth good to us and our council,” ^ 

anucdoie of a teerieb, 

A terrier, knoAvn to Professor Owen, was taught to play at hide ^ 
seek A^th his master, who summoned him, by saying “j^et us hai^ ^ 
pame ; upon wluch die dog immediately hid his eyes betAveen his S ^ 
in the most honourable manner, and Ai'hen the gentleman had plaLd'^ 

'i"* 

ti»o, caroWl„ pas, that cartab, aj iStVafauta “cS 
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5oor8, etc., and when he thought he had looked long enough, seize the 
.concealing curtain and drag it aside in triumph. The drollest thing, 
however, was to see liim talre his turn of hiding ; he would get under a 
chair, and fancy that he was not seen; of course, those at play with him 
pretended not to see him, and it was most amusing to witness his agita- 
tion as they passed. "When he was ill he had been cur.ed by some 
homoeopathic globules, and ever after, if anything were the matter with 
him, he would stand near the medicine bos, and hold his mouth open. 

CUITING A WIFE OEP WITH A SHUMITG, 

In the year 1772, died at Lambeth, J G e. Esq, In his will 

was found the following remarkable clause : — “ Whereas, it was my 

misfortune to be made ve^ uneasy by Elizabeth G , my wife, for 

many years, from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour; for she was 
not content with despising my admonitions, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse in her nature, that 
she would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be bom to be a plague to 
me ; the strength of Sampson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the subtlety of 
Hannibal, and the watchfruness of Hermogenes, could not have been 
) sufficient to subdue her ; for no skill or force in the world would make 
i her good ; and, as we have lived several years separate, and apart from 
yJNach other eight years, and she having perverted her son to leave and 
( totally abandon me ; therefore I give her one shilling only.” 

WEAWn OF THE JEWS. 

Abmrt the year 1707, the Jews ofiered Lord Godolphin, Minister of 
dueen Anne, to pay £300,000, (and they would have made it a million,) 
if the government would allow them to purchase the town of Brentford, 
with leave of settling there entirely, with full privileges of trade, &c. 
Lord Godolphin did not comply with the request, and a curious reason is 
assigned by Dean Lockier, because it would provoke two of the most 
powerful bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants. The Jews 
had better success with Oliver Cromwell : they offered him £60,000 to 
have a synagogue in London. He took the money, and they had their 
temple. 

GAMMING EXTKAOHDINAET. 

The following instance of frantic or dmiilcen gambling appeared in the 
L, Times of April 17, 1812 

J “On Wemesday evening an extraordina^ iavestigation took place at 
^Bow Street. Croker, the officer, was passing the Hampstead Hoad ; he 
'^observed at a short distance before him two men on a wall, and directly 
0 . after saw the tallest of them, a stout man about six feet high, hangmg 
r by his neck from a lamp-post, attached to the wall, being mat mstant 
tied up and turned off by tbe short man. This unexpected and 
ordinary sight astonished the officer ; he made up to the spot inth all 
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wSriim backed. The skort man was endeavouring to make o^, 
however the officer procured assistance, and both were brought to i. 
oE ”iie7aracit ttoy saye was that they wo&sd on cmals. ■ 
Thev had been together on Wednesday afternoon, tossed up for money, 

SSr^SsKeir clothes, the tall man who was hanged won the 

So?s i3“!towsers and shoes; they then tossed np wtaoi shodd 
C^tlJe otter and the short one won the toss. . They got npon the 
waif the one to snbmjt, and the otter to hang hm on the 
They both agreed in this statement. The tall one who had b^n handed, 
said, if he won the toss, he would have hanged the other. He said, he 
then felt the effects on his neck at the time he was hanging, and his eyes 
was so much sweUed that he saw double. The magistrates expressed 
their horror and disgust, and ordered the man who had been hanged o 
find bail for tbe violent and unjustifiable assault upon the officer, and 
the short one for hanging the other. Not having bad, they were com- 
mitted to Bridewell for trial.” 

OLD BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch and the history of Joh are the most ancient hooksjA^ 
the world ; and in profane literature the works of Homer and Hesiod. 
The first hook linown to have been written in our own vernacular was , 
“ The Confessions of Richard, Earl of Cambridge,” temp, 1415 ; and the 
earliest English haUadis supposed to he the ” Cuckoo Song,” which com- 
mences in the following style : — 

“ Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu, 

Groweth sed, and hloweth med, 

And sprigth ye wed§ nn : , 

Singe cuccu.” 


KOSSIL EEPTIIE; the PTEEODACXXLtrS. 

The pterodactylus was a flying animal. It had the wings of a bat, 
and the structure of a reptile ; jaws with sharp teeth, and claws with 
long hooked nails. The power which it had of flying was not hy means 
of its ribs, nor hy wings without fingers, as in birds, hut hy wings 
supported hy one very elongated toe, the others being short and fur-p’ 
nished with claws. The remains of this animal were brought undeit; 
examination by M. Collini, director of the Museum of the ElectorlO 
Palatine at Manhmm. There was at first some discussion as to the t 
actual character of the animal. M. Blumenhach supposed it to he a << 
bird, and M. de Soemmering classed it among the bats. M. Cuvier, ' • 
however, mamtained that it was a reptile, and showed that all its bones, 
from the teeth to the clws, possessed the characters which distinguish 
that class of animals. But still it differed from all other reptiles in 
possessing the capability of flying. It is probable that it could at 
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pleasTu-e fold up its miigs in. the same manner as birds, and might ras- 
pend itself on branches of trees by its fore toes, though it possessed tho 
p^ev of sitting upright on its hind feet. This is the most anomalous . 

all the fossil reptiles. 

TIGER CATE, AT CUTTACK. 

The geographical distribution of the rock-cut eaves of the Buddhists 
in India is somewhat singular, more than nine-tenths of those now 
knoun being found within the limits of the Bengal Presidency. The 
remainder consist of two groups, those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of 
which are important in extent, in Bengal ; one only, that of MahaveUi- 
pore, in Ma&as ; and two or three not very important groups which 
have been traced in Afghanistan and the Punjaub. 

One of the most remarkable of these caves is that at Cuttack, which is 
called the Tiger cave — ^being in fact a large mass of rock, carved into a 
form intended to represent the head of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandah leading into a small apartment excavated in the 
interior of the skull ; our engraving is a correct representation of it. 
Generally speaking, thcscsiugle 

" . - 


cells have a porch of two pillars to 
protect the doorway, which leads 
into a small room, 10 or 12 ft. 
sffluare, constituting the whole 
-c^e.” Buildings on precisely 
the same plan are s^ very 
common in India, except that 
now, instead 


of being the abode 


of a hermit, the cell is occupied >'7', 

by an image of some god § 


other, and is surmounted by a 
low dome, or pyramidal spire, 
converting it idto a temple of 
some pretensions. The lower part, 
however, of these small temples 
is very similar to the rock- cut 
hermitages of which we are 
spealdng. 



THE JEWS Et EEGLAED. 

^ > 

' 'IWiOiam the Conqueror permitted great numbers*of Jews to come over 
from Eouen, and to settle in . England in the last year of his reign. 
Thfeir number soon increased, and they spread themselves throughout 
rfmst of the cities and capital towns in England where they 
synagogues. There were fifteen hundred at York about the year 1189. 
At Bury, in Suffolk, is a very complete remain df a Jewish synagogue of 
—--^one in the Norman style, large and magnificent. Hence_ it was tfaac 
many of the learned English ecclesiastics of those times became 
acquainted with their books and their language. In the reign of n 
Ilufus, the Jews were remarkably niunerous at Oxford, and had acquired 
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considerable property; and some of tboir Rabbis were permit^d to 

^ ««« rv*»A +1-» /\'TT I r\ ef->^n n+r» tT r^rv-f* riTll^T r\-rmn 
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open a school in the university, where they instructed hot oidy llieir own 
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people, but many Christian students in Hebrew literature, about iShe 
year 1094, Svithin 200 years after their admission or establishment h\£^ 
the Conqueror, they were banished the kingdom. This circumstance Wf^s 
highly favourable to the circulation of their learning in England. fTho 
suddeimess of their dismission obliged them for present subsistence, ibnd 
other reasons, to seU. their moveable goods of aU kinds, among which' , 
were large q^uantities of all Rabbinical books. The monks in various 
mrts availed themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford there was a prodigious sale of their effects, 
containing immense stores of Hebrew manuscripts, whicli were imme- 
diately purchased by Gregory of Huntingdon, Prior of the abbey of 
Ramsey. Gregory speedffy became an adept in the Hebrew, by means 
of these valuable acquisitions, which he bequeathed to his monastery 
about the year 1250. Other members of the same convent, in con- 
sequence of these advantages, are said to have been equal proficients in 
the same language, soon after the death of Prior Gregory, among whom 
were Robert Dodford, Librarian of Ramsey, and Laiuence Eolbech, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxford a great n'umber of their 
hooks fell into the hands of Roger Bacon, or were bought by his 
brethren the Franciscan friai's of that university. f 

GAME PHESERVES AT CHANTIILT. -~4l(; 


The est^hslment at Chantillv, which foimerly belonged to the grea|^ 
family of Conde, included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. ^Tho 

above 500. The dogs, 
w The stables the finest and 

reiSr now present to the sporting and un-sporting 

leader for both wfil lift up their eyes, a hst of game kiUed, Why 

1748, e^l wiaS year year 

Ziist of the Game, 


54,878 

37,160 

58,712 

39.892 
32,470 

39.893 
32,470 
16,186 


24,029 

27,013 

26,405 

33,055 

50,812 

40,234 

26,267 

25,953 


37,209 

42,902 

31,620 

25,994 

18,479 

18,550 

26,371 

19,774 


19,932 

27,164 

30,429 

30,859 

25,813 

50,666 

13,304 

17,566 


25,953 w;77i ij’sQQ -i 

the^Cmfer'S'iSTetitScrsi^ mortaHty; thatV 

md detaUed to hare bear kmed^a7^ri.?S®^™’.f “ '’'*“5 

series of yeare. Hares, 77.S„h5i“JSy;“ abOTe-mentiooi 


series of years. Hares 77 7'in • above-mention'^ 

rcdditto:i2,426fSsants partridges, 117,574V 

quail), 449; woodLks. 2.164^-^?^; “^le 


quail), 449; woodcocks, 2,164- sS 

piquers, 317 ; lapwings 720 • hlfirf ? ’ li353; woc-d- 

, < , lapwing., 720 , beefique (small birds like oim wheatear), 67 ? 
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curlews, 32 ; oycs d’Egyptc, 3 ; oyca sauvago, 14 ; bustards, 2 ; larks, 
106; tudclls, 2; fox, 1; crapoaux, 8; thrushes, 1,313; guynard, 4; 
^tags, 1712; hinds, 1,682_; facons, 519; does, 1,921; yoimg does, 135; 
roebucks, 4,669 ; young ditto, 810 ; -wild boars, 1,942 ; marcassins (young 
T«^ars), 618. A magnificent list of animal slaughter, carefully and 
systematically recorded as achievements. 


BKITISir rEABIS. 

The river Conway, in hTorth Wales, was of considerable importance, 
even before the Roman invasion, for the pearl mussel (the Mya Mar- 
f/arilifcra of Linnreus) and Suetonius acknowledged that one of his 
indiicements for undertaking the subjugation of Wales was the pearl 
fishery carried forward in that river. According to Pliny, the mussels, 
called by the natives Kregindilin, were sought for with avidity by the 
Homans, and the pearls found within them were highly valued; in 
proof of which it is asserted that Julius Ctesar dedicated a breastplate 
set with British pearls to Venus Genctrix, and placed it injier temple at 
Home. A fine specimen from, the Conway is said to have been presented 
to Catherine, consort of Charles II„ by Sir Richard Wynne, of Gwydir ; 
and it is further said that it has since contributed to adorn the regal 
crown of England. Lady Newborough possessed a good collection of 
1 the Conway pearls, which she purchased of those who were fortunate 
i^npugh to find thorn, as there is no regular fishery at present. The 
("mto Sir Robert Vaughan had obtained a sufScient number to appear at 
' Court with a button and loop to his hat, formed of these beautiful pro* 
ductions, about the ycar<.1780. 

rmfEB/VI. OBATION OF FRANCIS THE FERST. 

Pierro Euchatol, in a funeral oration on the death of Francis L, P^h- 
lishcd 1547, took upon liimself to affirm, that the soul of the Idng had 
gone divcct to Paradise. . This passing over of purgatory gave offence to 
the doctors of tho Sorbonne, who sent a deputation to warn lum of his 
error. Tlio prolate being absent, one of liis friends received them, and, 
in reply, gaily said—" Bo not uneasy, gentlemen, every one knows that 
the late Iting, my master, never stopped long in any one place, however 
agreeable. Supposing, then, that he went to purgatory, be assured that 
his stay would be very short.” This pleasantry disarmed the severity ot 
the doctors, and the affair went no farther. 

GRAVES OF THE STONE PERIOD. 

M Stone Cliambers, which once formed places of interment, are frequently 
^miscovered witliin large barrows of earth raised by the hands ot man. 

They arc to be referred to the period of the Danish Invasion, wtocii is 
s., generally termed among antiquaries the “ Stone Period,” because tne use 
Atof metals was then in a great measure unknown ; and while a lew are to 
he found in Great Britain, there are many more of 
Those tombs, wbicb are covered with earth, have most 
the remains of the powerful and the rich. They are 
■with long entrances, which lead from the exterior of 


them in Denmark. 

; probably contained 
almost all provided 
the mound of earth 
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to tho east ot south, side of the chamhcrs, The cutrances, like the charn> 
hers, are formed of large stones, smooth on the side which is turned 
inwards, on which very large roof-stones are placed. The chambers, ani',1 
even the entrances, which are from sixteen to twenty feet in length, nreV-^^ 
tilled with trodden earth and pebbles, the object of which, doubtless, wa>5^" 
to protect the repose of the dead in their graves, and the contents whK?oh 
are found in them consist of unbmnt human skeletons (winch were occt?.- 
ttionally placed on a pavement of flat or round stones), together with' 
implements and weapons, and tools of flint or bone, ornaments, pieces of 
amber, and urns of clay. In some cases smaller chambers have been 
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Guernsey. On digging into the mouS 

covered ; this formed tfe top, or CM-Sone stone was soon dis^ 

. xt, tue upper part of two h^L qiLiw ’ “ removing^ 

facing the north, the otW S ^ waV 

east to west. The chamber w-m SS’ ^ ^ disposed in a line from' . 

pTOoeediag dowamrds mto tfi exammation ivas 

Dooame exposed to view and wpva o bones of the extremitiea 

J view, and were seen to greater advantage. They were 
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kca decomposed than tliose of the upper part ; and the teeth and iaws 
which we weU preserved, denoted that they were the skeletoL of 
^ctiUts, and not of old men. The reason why the skeletons were foimd 
pn tins extraordinary position it is impossible to determine. Prohahlv 
lam persons who were thus interred were prisoners, slaves, or other sub- 
ordinates, who were slain — ^perhaps buried alive — on occasion of the 
funeral of some great or renowned personage, who was placed in the 
larger chamber at the end of the passage; and this view of the case is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that the total absence of arms 
weapons, or vases, in the smaller chamber, denotes that the quality of the 
persons within it was of less dignity or estimation. 

■WAR CHARIOT OR ANCIEXT XGTPT. 

This cliariot, which is mentioned in various parts of Scripture, and 



more cspeci.ally in the description of the pursuit of the Israelites by 
I’liaraoh, and of his overthrow in the Red Sea, was a very light structure, 
consisting of a wooden framework strengthened and adorned ivith metal, 
and leather binding, answering to the descriptions which Homer has 
given of those engaged in the Trojan war. 

The sides were partly, and the back wholly open ; and it was so low 
that a man could easily step into it from behind ; for there was no seat, 
,^the rider always standing in war or hunting, though when wearied he 
Wght occasionaUy sit on the sides, or squat, in eastern fashion, on his 
hjeels. The body of the car was not hung on the axle tn equilibno, but 
^'dnsiderahly forward, so that the weight was thrown more upon the 
(horses. Its lightness, however, would prevent this from being very 
Vatiguing to them, and this mode of placing it had the advantage of 
rendering the motion more easy to the driver. To contribute further to 
this end, the bottom or door consisted of a network of interlaced thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure answered the purpose of modem 

’^^The Egyptian chariots were invariably drawn by two horses abreast, 
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wWeli -were were rielily caparisoned ; it is, perhaps, to the extreiHG 
elen-anoe and inagnifieence of tlieii- trappings, no less than to their o .vn 
heanty, that aUnsion is made in the Song of Songs (1—9), 
royal bridegroom addresses his spouse thus : I have compared thee, 0^., 
my love, to a company of horses in Pharaoh’s chanots. ihe chariot^ 
Ewpt ordinarily carried two persons, one of whom acted as the warrior, 
the other as the charioteer. Occasionally we find, three persons in a 
chariot, as when two princes of the blood, each hearing the royal sceptre, 
or fiabellnm, accompanying the king in a state procession, req^uiiiug a 
charioteer to manage the reins. 


PEACOCKS. 

India, says Mr. Pennant, gave ns peacocks, and wo are assui’ed by 
Knox, in his “History of Cejrlon,” that they are still found in the Ai^d 
state, in vast flocks, in that island and in Java. So beautiful a bird 
could not be permitted to be a stranger in the more distant parts ; for so 
early as the days of Solomon (1 Kings, x. 22) we And among the articles 
imported in his Tarshish navies, apes and peacocks. A monarch so con- 
versant in all branches of natural historj’', would certainly not ncglcpt 
furnishing his offleers with instructions for collecting every cuiiosity in 
the countiy to which they made voyages, which gave him a knowledge 
that distinguished him from all the princes of his time. iElian relates/ 
that they were brought into Greece from some barbarous country, ancj/ 
that they were held in such high estimation that a male and female wnre^ 
valued at Athens at 1,000 drachma}, or £32 5s. lOd. Their next step | 
might be to Samos, where they were preserved about the temple of Juno, 
being the birds sacred to that goddess; and Gellhis, in his Nodes 
Atticce'^ commends the excellency of the Samian peacocks. It is, there- 
fore probable that they were brought there originally for the purposes of 
superstition, and afterwards cultivated for the uses of luxury. We are 
also told, when Alexander was in India, he found vast numbers of wild 
ones on the banks of the Hyarotis, and was so struck mth their beauty 
as to appoint a severe punishment on any person that lolled them. 

Peacocks’ crests, in ancient times, were among the ornaments of the 
Icings of England. Ernald dp Aclent (Acland) paid a lino to King John 
in a hundred and forty palfries, -with sackbuts, lorains, gilt spurs, and 
peacocks crests, such as would be for his credit. — Some of our regiments 
of cavalry hear on their hehnets, at present, the figure of a peacock. 


HOMAN THEATBE AT OEANGE. 

_ One of the m^t strilcing Roman provincial theatres is that of Orau'^ 
in the south of Prance. Perhaps it owes its existence, or at aU evenPa 
its splendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists that preceded tl^ 
Rornans m that country. Its auditorium is 340 ft. in diameter, but) 
much ruined, in consequence of the princes of Orange haling used thiiS 
part as a bastion in some fortification they were conltriicting. 

The stage is tolerably preserved. It shows weU the increased extent 

required for the theatrical representa- 
1 a w ch it Was constructed, being a considerable advanoe 
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towards the more modern idea of a play, as distingrriBhed from the 

f jly semi-religious spectacle in which the Greeks delighted. The 
.est part of the building is the great wall at the hack, an immense 
s of masomy, 340 ft. in extent, and 116 ft. in height, avithout a 
le opening above the basement, and no ornament except a range of 
blank archesj about midway between the basement and the top, and a 
few projecting corbels to receive the footings of the masts that supported 
the velarium. Nowhere does the architecture of the Romans Ehino so 
much as when their gigantic buildings are left to tell their own tale by 
the imposing grandeur of their masses. ^Vhenever ornament is 
attempted, their bad taste comes out. The size of their edifices, and the 
solidity of their construction, were only surpassed by the Egyptians, and 
not always by them ; and when, as here, their mass stand^s unadorned 
in all its native grandeur, criticism is disarmed, and the spectator stands 
awe-struck at its majesty, and turns away conmneed that truly “there 
were giants in those days.” This is not, it is true, the most intellectual 
way of obtaining architectural effect, hut it is the easiest and the 
most certain to scenre the desired result. 


A piscAToniAn noG. 

1 Mr. Juices, in his “ Excursions in and about Newfoundland,” speaks 
£f a dog which appeared to he of the pure breed, and which ho thouglit 
JferUe'more intelligent than the mixed race. This animal caught his 
own fish, for which purpose he sat on a projecting rook, beneath a fisli 
stage, on which the fish were laid to dry, watching the water, the depth 
being from six to eight feet, and the bottom quite white with fish-hones. 
On thro-iving a piece of cod-fish into the water, three or four hoary, 
cbunsy-looldng fish, called in Ncwfoimdland sculjn'iis, would swim to 
catch It. The instant one turned his broadside towards him, he darted 
down, and* seldom came up without the fish iu his mouth. He regnlarlj 
carried them as he caught them to a place a few yards off, where ho 
deposited them, sometimes malciug a pile of fifty or sixty in the day. As 
he never attempted to eat them, ho appeared to fish for his amusement. 


PITEXOirEKA OF 60TTKD. 

In the gardens of Ees Rochas, onco the well-known residence of 
Madame de Scmgn&, is n remarkable eclio, which illustrates finely Ihe 
oonducting.and reverberating powers of a flat surface. The CTiatcau dcs 
Rochas is situated not far from the interesting and ancient town ot \ lire. 
A: broad gravel walk on a dead flat conducts through the garden to tiic 
ifouse. In the centi-e of this, on a p.articnl.ar spot, the listener is placeu 
“at tho distance of about ten or twelve yards from another person, wjo, 

, similarlv placed, addresses him in a low and, in the couunou accep nfmii 
^of the torn, inaudible whisper, when, “ Lo! what 
immediatelv, from thousands and tens of thousands of ton ucs, 

starting from the earth beneath, or ns if every pebble was “ 

powers of speech, the sentence is repeated with a slight I'^ing mund, 
Suiike the whirling of smaU shot passing through the fir. On 
i-emoving from tills spot, however trifling the distance, tho intemityof 
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tlie renetitiou is sensibly diminisbed, and witbm a few feet ceases ^ be 
beard^ Under tbe idea that tbe ground was hollow beneath, the soil Ir^a 
been dug up to a considerable depth ; but without discovering any clu|^ 
to the solution of the mystery, ^ 



AlfliaUE WATCH. 

The above engraving represents a fancy silver watch of the time of (iueen. 
Elizabeth. It is shaped like a duck ; the feathers chased. The Iw^r 
part opens, and the dial plate, which is also of silver, is encircledjiates / . 
gilt ornamental design of floriated scrolls and angels’ heads. Tht\ a^l i 
work on small rubies. It has no maker’s name. It is preserved inrutei] 
original case of tMn brass, covered with black leather, and ornamented 
with silver studs, as represented in the wood-cut below. It forms one of 
the curiosities in the Museum of Lord Londesborough, 



HOUSES EEEDIHG OHE AHOTHEE. • 

M. de Bossanelle, captain of cavalry in the regiment of Beauvilliers^ 
relates in his “ Military Observations,” printed in Paris, 1760, “ThaU 
in the year 1757, an old horse of his company, that was very fine and full 
of mettle, had his teeth all on a sudden so worn down, that he could 
not chew his hay and corn and that he was fed for two months, and 
woifid still have been so had he been kept, by two horses on each side 
^ him, that ate in the same manger. These two horses drew hay 
from the rack, which they chewed, and afterwards threw before the old 
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horse ; that they did the same with the oats, which they ground very 
small, and also put before him. This (adds he) was ohserved and 
TOtnessed hy a whole company of cavalry, officers and men.” 

'./iK CROSS OF MUrREDACH. 

^From the rude piUar-stone marked with the symbol of our faith, en- 
closed within a circle, the emblem of Eternity, the finely-proportioned 
and elaborately-sculptured crosses of a later period are derived. In the 
latter, the circle, instead of being simply cut on the face of the stone, is 
represented by a ring, binding, as it were, the shaft, arms, and upper 
portion of the cross together. There are two beautiful specimens of tliis 
style cf cross at Monasterboice, near Drogheda, about thirty-five 
miles from Dublin. The smaller, more beautiful, and more perfect of 
these we here engrave. The figures 
and ornaments'with which its various 
sides are enriched appear to have 
been executed with an unusual 
degree of artistic skill. It is now 
almost as perfect as it was when, 
nearly nine centuries ago, the artist, 
we may suppose, pronounced his 
work finished, and chiefs and ab- 
mots, bards, shanachies, warriors, 

Sfed" ecclesiastics, and, perhaps, 
jmany a rival sculptor, crowded 
round this very spot full of wonder 
and admiration for what they must 
have considered a truly glorious, 
and, perhaps, unequalled work. An 
inscr^tion in Irish upon the lower 
part of the shaft, desires ‘ ‘ A prayer " 

for Muiredach, by whom was mqdc 
this cross,” and there is reason for , 
assigning it to an abbot of that 
name who died in the year 924. Its , ' 
total height is exaetty fitScen feet, - ’ ■ 
and it is six in breadth at the arms. 

The shaft, which at the base measures in breadth two feet six iuehes, 
and in thiclcness one foot nine inches, diminishes slightly in its asceut, 
smdds divided upon its various sides by twisted bands into compartments, 
each of wldch contains either sculptured figiues, or tracery of very in- 
tmeate design, or animals, probably symbolical. 

( chusRse theeafeuiics. 

\ In the treatment of disease, the Chinese, so fond of classification, divide 
the medicinal substances they employ into heating, cooling, refreshing, 
and temperate ; their materia medica is contained in the work called the 
Pe.n-tsaocang-moii in fifty-two large volumes, with an atlas of plates ; 
most of our medicines are Imown to them and prescribed ,* the minersi 
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’waters witli wMcli tlicir country abounds, arc also much xesorted to ; 

tTi’pir cTuneror Kana-Hi, bas given an acciuuto account of sevcial 
thermal springs. Fire is a great agent, and the moxa recommended^^ 
l^ost every aliment, while acupuncture is in general use both ^hij^ 
and Japan ; bathing and chamjoooinff are also ti’eq_uently recommend^ 

and blood-letting is seldom resorted to. _ V 

China has also her animal magnetizers, practising the Conp foil, a 
mysterious manipulation taught by the bonzes, m which the adepts pro- 
duce violent commlsions. ... , • 

The Chinese divide their prescriptions mto seven categories : 

1. The great prescription. 

2. The little prescription. 

3. The slow prescription. 

4. The prompt prescription. 

5. The odd prescription. 

6. The even prescription. 

7. The double prescription. 

Each of these receipts being applied to particular cases, and the in- 
gredients that compose them being weighed with the most scnipulous 


accuracy. 

Medicine was taught in the imperial colleges of Peldn ; but in every 
district, a physician, who had studied sis years, is appointed to instrudb 
the candidate for the profession, who was afterwards allowed to practisf 
without any further studies or esamination; and it is said, that, iS' 
general, the physician only receives liis fee when the patient is curcdl 
This assertion, however, is very doubtful, as the country abounds in 
(juaclvs, who, imder such restrictions as to remuneration, would scarcely 
earn a livelihood. Another singular, but economical practice prevails 
amongst them — a physician never pays a second visit to a patient unless 
he is sent for. "Whatever may be the merits of Chinese practitioners 
both in mediciae and surgery, or their mode of receiving remimeration, 
it appears that they are as much subject to animadversion as in other 
countries: — A missionary haviag observed to a Chinese, that their 
medical men had constantly recourse to fire in the shape of moxa, red- 
hot iron, and burning needles ; he replied, “ Alas ! you Europeans are 
carved with steel, while we are martyrized with hot iron ; and I fear 
that in neither country will the fashion subside, since the operators do 
not feel the anguish they inflict, and are equally paid to torment us or to 
cure uS !” 


MAHT aUEEK OE SCOXS to SER EUAECIS KEOEETS, EEOir EOETOE,'/ 
SEPT. 1 st, 1568 : her EERST EETTER IE EEGEISH. L. 

(MS. Cotton. Calig. C. I. fol. 161 b. Orig.) W 

Hester Knoleis, y heuv bar (I have heard) sum neus from Scotland; 
y send zou the double off them y vreit (wrote) to the quin (queen) my 
gud Sister, and pres (pray) zou to du the lylc, conforme to thaty spak 
zesternicht vnto zou, and sut hesti ansur y refer all to zour discretion, 
amd wu lipne beter m zour gud delin (dealing) for mi, (me) nor y kan 
persuad zou, nemb. in this langasg (language) excus my ivil vreitiu 
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(writing) for y ncuver vsed it afor, and am liestit (hasted). Ze schal si 
ray bel (bill) vhuilk (which) is opne, it is sed Seterday my nnfrinds wil 
^i;h (with) zou, y soy nething hot treats wcil, and ze send oni to zonr 
H'JfpnfF ze mey asiir schu (she) wald a bin weilcom to apur (poor) stronger 
Tma (who) nocht hien (not being) aguentet vth her, wil nocht hi ouuer 
bald (bold) to Treit bot for the aqncntans betuix ous (us : t. e. herseK 
and Sir hrancis KnoUes). Y -wil send zou Ictlo tckne (token) to 
rember (rcmombcrl zou off the gud hop y heuu (have) in zou ^ef 
(gif— if) zo_ fond (find) a mit (meet) mesager y wald wisli ze bestouded 
(bestowed) it reder (rather) apon her non (than) ani vder ; thus efltcr my 
commendations y prey God heuu zou in his kipin. 

“ Zour asured gad frind. 

“ Marie E, 

“Excus my ivcl vi’eitin thcs furst tym.” 


rimosorinr of the bramies. 

The order of creation, wliich is dcsoribed in the Institutes of Menu 
(o. _1, pp. 75-8), is rcinarkablo, “First emerges the Subtle ether, to 
which pliilosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound : from ether, 
effecting a transmutation in fom, springs the pure and potent air, a 
velucle of all scents ; and air is held endued with the quality of touch : 
p_io_n from air, operating a change, rises light, or fire, making objects 
Yisiblo, dispelling gloom, spreading bright rays; and it is declared to 
inave the quality of figure: but from light, a change being effected, 
' comes water, with the quality of tasto } and from water is deposited 
earth, until the quality of smell; such woio they created in the begiu- 
ning.” This passage bears at least as strong a resemblance to the 
chemical philosophy of our day.s, as certain parts of the Hindoo fables 
bear to the mysteries of the Christian religion. But it is more difficult 
to account for the philosophy, (if, indeed, it be any thing more than mere 
thcor}',) than to expLain how the distorted traces of Gliristianitj' found 
their way into the fables of Uindostan.” 


foreigners in bondon in 15G7. 

“ "We learn from the Bishop of London’s certificate, that, in December, 
1567, there were then in London and its immediate vicinity, or places 
which ai’v now included in the word ‘London,’ 3838 Dutchmen; 
720 .Frenchmen ; 137 Italians; 14 Venetians; 56 Spaniards; 25 Por- 
tuguese ; 2 Grecians ; 2 Blackamores ; 1 Dane ; and but 58 Scots ! 

J aldng a total of 4851 foreigners.” 

CHANGES OF FORTUNE. 

In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster was Lord Mayor of London. Ke had 
'been long in prison and penurj’-, on account of Ins inordinate profuseness. 
It chaneed that a most fantastical widow, who Icnew not how to get rid. 
of her immense wealth, saw him begging at the gate ; she admired his 
line person, learnt his history, paid his debts, and married him ; asking 
of him only this one favour, that he would lavish away her fortune as 
fast as he could, Forster, probably from perverseness, became a sobSF 
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busTjand and a prudent manager, and only expended large enme in 
adding a chapel and other advantageous appendages to Ludgate, vrhcra 
.59 had suffered so many hardships. \ 


nOMAN VASES IN BLACK TVABE. ^ 

The principal subjects represented on vases of ancient Roman pottery 
of black -ware are hunting scenes — such as dogs chasing stags, deer, 
hares, — also, dolphins, ivy •wreaths, and engraffed lines; and engine- 
turned patterns. In a few instances men with spears are represented, 
but in a rude and debased stvle of art. The principal form is the cup of 
a jar shape, sometimes -with deep oval flutings, as on one found at Castor ; 
but dishes, cups, plates, and mortars are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vases of this ware have ornaments, and sometimes letters 
painted on them in white slip upon their black ground, as represented in 

our engraving. They are gene - 
rally of a smaU size, and of the 
nature of bottles or cups, with 
inscriptions, such as ATE, hail ! 
VIYAS, may you live! IMPLE, 
M; BIBE, drink; VINVM, 
wine ; VIVA, Hfe ; VIVE BIBE 
MVLTIS ; sho'wing that tlier/ 
were used for purposes pu rej^ 
con’vivial. Such are the vos^' 
found at Staples, near Boulogne,' 
the ancient Gessoriacum, and at 
Mesnil. 

Some rarer and finer specimens 
from Bredene, in the department of Lis, 'have a moulding round the foot. 
Great quantities are found in England, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
It is found on the right bank of the Rhine. A variety of this ware has 
been lately foimd at a spot caUed Crockhill, in the New Forest, together 
■udth the kilns in which it was made, and a heap of potter’s sherds, or 
pieces spoilt in the halting. The paste was made of the blue clay of the 
neighbourhood, covered with an alltaline glaze of a maroon coloiu’, per- 
haps the result of imperfect baking ; for the pieces when submitted again 
fiotion of the fire, decrepitated and split. They were so much 
■yitrined as to resemble modem stone ware, yet as aR of them have •proofs 
of having been rejected by the potters, it 'is probable that this -was no'*- 
the proper colour of the ware. Almost all were of the pinched up fluy 
shape, and had no ba^reliefs, having been ornamented with patterns la 
on in white colour. The kilns are supposed to be of the third centurv^ 

PHENCH BIBLE. • 

There was a French Bible, printed at Paris in 1538 , by Anthony 
Bonnemere,wlicMm isrel!ited “ that tlie askes of the Eolden oaH tvS 
Moees cauoed to he b,.int, and adzed mth tho etatetf at drank hv 
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tlie Israelites, stuck to the teards of suok as lias had fallen down before 
it; hy which they appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to 
^stinguish those wliich had worshipped the calf.” This idle story is 
"lyjtually interwoven with the 32nd chapter of Exodus. And Bonne- 
mere says, in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 1495, at the 
reguest of his most Christian Majesty Charles VIII. ; and declares 
further that the French translator “ has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin Bible ; nor omitted 
anything but what was improper to be translated !” So that we are to 
look upon this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of fact ; and another 
of the same stamp, inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., that, 
“Upon Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon 
bim with so much fury and violence that they quite sufibcated him.” 


SABDONTX BING WITH CAWEO HT.AT) OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, IN THE 
POSSESSION OF BEV. lOBD THTNNE. 

This is said to be the identical ring given by Q,ueen Elizabeth to 
Essex, and so fatally retained by 
Lady Nottingham. It has de- 
scended from Lady Frances De- 
vereux, Essex’s daughter, in un- 
broken succession from mother and 
di^hter to the present possessor. 

^ho ring is gold, the sides engi’aved, 
dnd the inside of blue enamel ; the 
execution of the head of Elizabeth 
is of a high order, and whether this be the ring or not, it is valuable as 
a work of art. 



CUEIOUS WAGEES. 

There have been travelling wagers, and none of the least singular of 
such was that of Mr. WhaUcy, an Irish gentleman (and who we believe 
edited Ben Johnson’s works), who, for a very considerable wager (twenty- 
thousand pounds, it was said,) set out on Monday the 22nd of September, 
1788, to WJiIk to Constantinople and back again in one year. This wager, 
however whimsical, is not -without a precedent. Some years ago a 
baronet of good fortune (Sir Henry Liddel) laid a considerable wager 
that he would go to Lapland, bring home two females of that coimtry, 
'ud two rein-deer, in a given time. He performed the journey, and 
’’eted liis purpose in every respect. The Lapland women lived -with 
ii about a year, but desiring to go back to their own countiy, the 
3onet furnished them -with means and money. 

CONFECTIONEBT AET IN 1660. 

\ 

The foUowiug is extracted from a work on Cookery, by Eoberi May, 
published in 1660. It is entitled the Accomplisht Coolc, tyc., (yc. 

“ Triumphs and Trophies in Cookery, to be used in Festival Times, as 
Twelfth Day, &c. : — Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard with flags 
and streamers, the gims belongiag to it of kickses, bind them about with 
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round about it, and stick tberera egg-sbells full of sweet water; you ino^ 
by a great pin take out all tbe meat out-of tbe egg by blouiug, and tlien 
fill it with rose-water. Then in another charger have the proportion of 
a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad arrow in the side of him, and 
his body filled up with claret wine. In another charger at the end of 
the stag have the proportion of a castle with battlements, percuUiees, 
gates, and drawbridges, made of pasteboard, the guns of kiekses, and 
covered with coarse paste as the former ; place it at a distance from the 
ship to fire at each other. The stag being placed betvdxt them, with 
egg-sheUs full of peet water (as before) placed in salt. At each side of 
the charger wherein is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one 
of which let there be some live frogs, in the other live bii’ds ; make those 
pies of coarse paste, filled with bran, and yellowed over saffron, or yollcs 
of eggs : gdd them over in spots, as also the stag, the sliip and castle; 
bake them, and place them with gilt bay leaves on the tui-rets and 
tunuGls of tile castle and pies j teing baked make a liolc in tlic bottom of 
wui’ pies, take out the bran, put in youi’ frogs and bu’ds, and close un 
the hol^ with the same coarse paste ; then cut the lids neatly u]) to b/o 
taken off by the tunnels. Being aU placed in order upon the table, hefoiL 
you fire the trains of powder, order it so that some of the ladies maVbe7' 
persuaded to pluck the arrow out of the stag; then will the claret Avinc! 
follow, as blood running out ot a wound. This being done udth admira- 
tion to the beholders, atfcer_ some short pause, fii-e the train of the castle, 
that the pieces aU of one side may go off; then fire the trains of one side 
ot the ship as m a battle ; next tmn the chargers, and by degrees fire 

egg-*?ns M of sweet waters. !md 
tluow them at each other, all dangers bemg seemed over, and bv this 

Sr. Tl desira to see what is in the pies ; when 

Mtmg first the lid off one pie, out skip some frogs, which makehS 
ladies to slap and shriek; next after the other pie, whence comes out 
the bu'ds ; who by a natural instinct flying at the light, will put out the 

flying^irds and slapping K, the one 
above, the other beneath, wiU cause much delight and plmSe to the 
whole compa-ny : at length the candles are lighted and a b.mquet brought 

dcHgMs of the 

honest ^ oomterfeited iS ^ 

SUSPEXDED ANIMATION. 

traT^/ttaoughVemaai'™,”^^^^ “A? Vandyke, 

onoedied”, aSrirslSTis a ooS 

s a corpse. Idas servants, sitting round the 
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led, grieved lieartily for the loss of so good a master ; and, as grief is 
thirsty, drank as heartily at the same time. One of them, becoming 
®ore fuddled than the rest, then addressed his companions th\is : “ Our 
'imaster when alive was fond of his glass, let us now, out of gratitude, 
't^hen give him one now he is dead.” Assent was given, the head of the 
d^ad painter was raised up, and some wine poured down or spUt about, 
the fragrance or spirit of which caused Beck to open his eyes ; iipon 
which the servant, who, being drunk, half forgetting his master was 
dead, forced down the remainder of the glass. The painter gradually 
revived, and thus escaped a living interment. 

FUNEEAI, OF MARAT. 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated at Paris, July 17th, 1793, with 
the greatest pomp and solemnity. All the sections joined the procession. 
An immense crowd of people attended it. Four women bore the bathing 
machine in which Marat was standing when he was assassinated ; his 
shirt, stained with blood, was carried by a fury, in the shape of a 
woman, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the corpse, of Marat was carried by citizens. His head was un- 
covered, and the gash ho had received could be easily distinguished. 
The procession was paraded through several streets, and was saluted on 
its march by several discharges of artillery. 

EXECUTION OF ANNE EOLETN. 

In Houssaie’s “Memoirs,” Vol. I. p. 435, a little oii’cumstanco is 
recorded concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Bolejm, 
which Ulustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian notices that 
her executioner was a Frenchman of Calais, who was supposed to have 
imcommon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might have 
been preserved by tradition in France, from the account of the execu- 
tioner himself. Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, woirld not consent to 
have her eyes covered with a bandage, sajdng that she had no fear of 
death. All that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her was, that she woidd shut her eyes. But as she was opening 
tliem at every moment, the executioner could not bear their tender and 
mild glances. Fearful of missing his aim, he was obliged to invent an 
expedient to behead the queen. He drew off his shoes, and approached 
her silently ; while he was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
■ her right, who made a great noise in walking, so that this circumstance 
drawing the attention of Anne, she turned her face from the execu- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strilre the fatal blow without 
Musing disaiTued by that pride of affecting resignation which shone in the 
(eyes of the lovely Anne Boleyn. 

; MEXICAN TENNIS. 

The Mexicans had one singular law in their play with the ball. In 
the walls of the court where they played certain stones, lilm mill-stones 
were fixed, with a hole in the middle, just large enough to let the ball 
pass through; and whoever drove it through, wliich required great 
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skill, and -was, of coxirse, rarely effected, won tke cloaks of the lookers- 
on. They, therefore, took to their heels to save their cloaks, and othe^ 
pursued to catch them, -sybich was a new source of amusement. \ ^ 

CmilOTJSLY-SHAmSD -VESSEl. 

There is a singular class of Northern relics, of the Christian Period, o^f 
which analogous types have been found in Scotland, which well deserve 
our attention. The roHcs of which wo speak consist of a cxirious variety of 
vessels, presumed to have been designed for holding lig[Uors, hut in- 
variably made in the form of some animal or monstrous hybrid. 
The annexed figure represents one of these, in the collection of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, Esq., and found by liim among a hoard 
of long-forgotten family heirlooms, in a vault of his patcraal man- 
sion of Hoddam Castle, ‘Dumfriesshire. Of its previous liistory nothing 

is Icnown. It is made of bronze. 
The principal figure is a lion, 
without a tail, measuring foui-- 
teen inches in length, and 
nearly fourteen inches in greatest 
height. On the hack is perched 
a nondescript animal, half grey- ; 
hound, half-fish, apparently in-J 
tended for a handle to the wliok^! 
while from the breast juojecks a ) 
stag’s head with lai-ge antlers. ' 
This has a perforation in the 
; hack of the neck, as if for the 
i insertion of a stop-cock, and it 
appears probable was designed 
for running off the liquid eon- 
tained-witliin tbe singudarvessel 
to wbicb it is attached. A small square lid on tbe top of tbe lion’s head, 
opening with a hinge, supplies the requisite aperture for whatever liquor 
it was designed to hold. A similar relic, possessed by Sir John Maxwell, 
Dart,, was dug up a few years since on the Pollock estate ; and another, 
in the coUection of the late E. "VV. A. Drummond Hay, Esq., was also in 
the form of a lion. 






.... 


• ■ ■<s'' 


' A SENSmiiE DOG, 

Professor Owen was walking with a fziend, the master of the dog, bVr 
the side of a river, near its mouth, on Die coast of Cornwall, and piekcal 
up a small piece of sea-weed. It was covered xvdth minute animals, amfe- 
]\lr. Owen observed to his companion, throwing the weed into the water, | 
— “ If this small piece afforded so many treasures, how microscopically/ 
rich the whole plant would be ! I should much like to have one I” The 
gentleman walked on; hut hearing a splashing in the water, turned 
round and saw it violently agitated. “It is Lion !” both exclaimed. 
“What can he he about? He was walking quietly enough by onr side 
a minute ago.” At one moment they saw his tail above tbe -yvater, then 
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his head raised for a breath of air, then the surrounding element shook 
again, and at last he came ashore, panting from his exertions, and laid a 
whole plant of the identical "weed at Mr. Owen's feet. After this proof 
y6f intelHgenee, it will not he wondered at, that when Lion was joyfullT 
'x^xpecting to accompany his master and his guest on an excursion, and 
was told to go and take care of and comfort Mrs. Owen, who was ill, 
that he should immediately return to the drawing-room, and lay him- 
self by her mde, which he never left during the absence of Ms owner ; 
his countenance alone betraying his disappointment, and that only for a 
few minutes. 

V TUU CEOWN OF CHAELEilAGNE. 

As the emblem of sovereignty wHch once adorned the bnows of one of 
earth’s mightiest men, and as a unique specimen of the state at wMch 
the goldsmith’s art had arrived as 
early as the ninth century, we here 
present our readers with an engrav- 
ing of the crown of Charlemagne. 

This great man was the eldest son 
of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles Martel, and was born at the 
castle of Ingelheim, near Metz, in 
tjhc year '<42. His father dying in 
f^roSne succeeded to the crown in 
\ conjunction uith his brother Carlo- 
man, whose death in 771 left him 
sole monarch of the Franks. Jiy 

his alliances, negociations, and prin- ,, , 

cipallybyhis numerous and glorious . j 

wars, he so enlarged his dominions, ' ‘ — ' 

that at length they extended from . 

the Ebro to the mouth of the Elbe, from the Atlantic to the mountains 
of Bohemia and the Saal, and from the British Channel to the Yolturno. 
In the vear 800 he was cro^vned at Eome, as Emperor of the M est, by 
Pope Leo III., and died of a pleurisy iu 814, at Aix-la-ChapeUe, in the 
cathedral of wMch city he was buried with extraordinary magmncence. 
Equally iUustrious in the cabinet and m the field, a wise legislator, and 
a great warrior, the patron of men of letters, and the restorer of learninm 
Charlemagne has united in Ms favour the suffrages of statesmen an 
soldiers, and of ecclesiastics, lawyers, and men of letters, who have au 
vihd with one another in hestowmg the homage of their praise on tae 
cmehrated founder of the "W estem Empire. _ 

/The crown of this illustrious man, of which our engraving is a correct 
representation, is now preserved at Yienna in the Imperial Treasury. 
It is composed of eight plates of gold, four large' and four OTah, con- 
nected by hinges. The large ones, studded with precious stones, lorm 
the front, the hack, and the intermediate points of the crown ; me smau 
ones, placed alternately with tliese, are ornamented with enamels repre- 
eenting Solomon, David, lung Hezekiah seated on Ms throne, and Christ 
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seated between two fLaming serapbim, such, as the Greeks usually repre- 
sent them. The costume of the figures resembles that of the Emperors 
of the Lower Empire, and although the inscriptions Avhich accompany 
the figures are in Latin, the whole bears the impress of Greek workman*^ 
ship. The groimd of the figures is formed by the metal itself, whicly^' 
has been holloAved out to recehm the enamel ; but all the details of th^io 
design are traced out with fine fillets of gold. The flesh-tints are in 
rose-coloured enamel ; the colours employed in the draperies and 
accessories are deep and light blue, red, and white. The croAvn has 
unq^uestionably been retouched at various periods, but there is 
nothing to invalidate the tradition which assigns the more ancient 
portions to the time of Charlemagne. The enamels must belong to the 
same early pei^od. 


SPENT BY THE COUPOBITION OE COVENTRY AT THE ENTERTAINMENT 
KIN& JAMES n; IN HIS PROGRESS THROUGH COVENTRY, 1GS7, 
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(Ml’. Eichard Haywood, Treasurer.) 
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traveiitng expenses in the thirteenth century. 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth century, a roll is in existenef 

PT-' a BtewSdl 

™ ™ ^ expenses of a person of rank in the 'reinn ^ 

BojoBmin’UndLfalStta” if 

&e » sr- xtlr&f 
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a duty, that tlie money was generally paid; but never till a good stiuij'dc 
bad taken place, to ascertain whether the man was staunch or not • for 
money is the life and soul of all Hindoos. ^ 

VAUXHALI.. 

houses at the foot of the Surrey side 
Vauxhall Gardens, the site of which will 
buildings. These grounds were once the glory ol' 

the gaY^soTchSSn by the highest in the laid Horn 

gay days ot Charles II. to those of “ the Eegency/’ and were cele- 




lu tS'owSL^a^4te1ow^^^^^ introduced. 

with paintings. It obtained it^nlmp fvnt ^°Sarth decorated its walls 
stood near it. This old manor-hm^^n ^ ^ ^ mansion that once 

the reigu of Cliarles I ic ciimr ■ ^ J^^wkes Hallj as it existefi ini 

high,andapierstahcasebrSl^4?t\n^^^ ^ee stork J 

staircase occupied one of thp feet square ” Tln'q 

pan, and alehouse™ a acoordance srift’SS kncient 

in fte sixteenth “Zt? “Wttoher honsoTS 

g”™itSleircss™ ^ncut who 

Ballwm, Archbishop of OanteiSy “* Albamai-le, sister te 

. and it was granted by the name o) 
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the manor of Fonkeshall, bv Edward III, to Hs favourite Hugh le 
Hespenser. In 1615 the records of the Duchy of Cornwall prove the 
ptenuses Imown as Yauxhall Gardens to have been the leasehold property 
^f Jane Vamv, widow of John Taux, citizen and vintner of London, and 
a benefactor to the parish of Lambeth. It has always remained, with 
^he manor of Kennington, as tho property of the crown, and belongs to 
the Prince of "Wales as part of his Ducliy of Cornwall. Yauxhall Gardens 
closed for ever on July 25th, 1859, with an al fresco fete. 


rOTTIIAN TOILET BOXES. 

The. ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of having their apartments 
set off vith a profusion of Imick-laiacks, and among other articles of 




that sort, they usually~h^cveral different lands f toUet-bogs on them 
dressing-tables. The above engraving of the^^^^ 

tdsc[ue human figure, a woman,^ a fox, or a fish and P P^ 
generally covered with a lid, wmeh t^e^n a pi . 
to the en'n'avine:, the spoon takes the form of a fish, tfi 
carved to "resemble its scales, while another, also in the form a 
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SPACIOUS KITCirEN. 

« 

One of the most spacious Idtchens in England is that of Eahy Castro, 
the magnificent seat of the Didve of Cleveland. It is a square of thirtV, 
feet, having tliree chimneys, one for the grate, a second for stoves, and*^'* 
the third, (now stopped up,) for the great carddi’on. The roof is archedy 
with a small cupola in the centre : it has likewise five windows, frohi 
each of which steps descend, hut only in one instance to the lloor ; and a 
gallery runs round the whole interior of the building. The ancient oven 
is said to have allowed a tall person to stand upright in it, its diameter 
being fifteen feet. It has since been converted into a wine cellar, the 
sides being divided into ten parts, and each holding a hogshead of mne 
in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, it must have been but suitable to the 
hospitality of former ages : for, in one of the apartments of llaby Castle, 
seven hundred knights are stated to have been entertained at one time. 

THE hawthoundeh. caves. 

In almost every country on the earth there are natural or artificial 
caves, which have supplied hiding-places, retreats for anchorites, and 
even permanent native dwellings. Such caves abound in Scotland, and 
especially along the coast, but in general their interest arises rather 
from the associations of popular traditions, than from any intrinsic pecur 
liarity of character pertaining to them. Eew such retreats arc more ref 
markable, either for constructive art, or historic associations, than th/e 
caves beneath the old tower of Hawthomden, near Edim=~i 

labour and ingenuity, in thej 
rocky eliff which overhangs the river Esk. No tradition preserves the 
history or date of their execution, hut concealment was eiddently the 
cniet design of_ the excavators. The original entrance is most in- 
geniously made in the shaft of a very deep draw-well, sunlc in the coiirt- 
vara ot the castle, and from its manifest utility as the ordinary and in- 
dispensable appendage of the fortress, it most efiectually conceals its 
auaptation as a means of ingress and communication with the rock 
chambers beneath. These axe ofvarioiiB forms and sizes, and one in 
particidar is pierced with a series of square recesses, somewhat resembling 

1 by popular ti-adition 

y Drummond, the Scottish poet. "What- 

P^Hpose for whieh these were thus laboriously cut, the ex- 
K rff V ^ '"S' “ Koxta-ghsMre, bL, S tL 

las in ite sMos similar rL“scs! 
and Irom their supposed resemblance to the interior of a nio-oon-houf e 

S Ca of sl« t! 7” Da'ri'i nrsi a 

whS^Krd held goodtheirhead-quarters theL 

falls into the Teviot of Aiioa., ^ which 

dicatinff more or less gJ^oups of caves occur, all in- 

many olW aisliicls simiS'eriaSefmt be “ 

«non. Citation, at some remJtS">tS ride S2 “Ifotg 
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^lic coast of Arran tliorc arc several eaves of varions dimonsiens, one of 
v.'Inch, at Drornandruin, or Druinidoon, is noted in tlic older traditions 
«T the island as llic ludgin" of Tin ^1‘Coul, the Fingal of Ossian, during 
/ liis residence in Arran, 'i'bongli low in llie roof, it is sufficiently capa- 
\ cions for a liundrcd men to sit or lie in it. In tins, as in other 
examples, we lind evidences of artificial operations, pronng its connexion 
with races long posterior to tho.'^o with whoso works wo have chiefly to 
do in this section of nrchrcological inquiry. In the further end a large 
detached coliuiui of rock has a two-handed sword engraved on it, sur- 
mounted by a deer, and on the southern side of the cave a lunar figure is 
cut, similar in character to those frcqucntl}' found on the sculptured 
pillars and crosses which abound in Scotland. It is now more frequently 
stvled the king’s cave, and described ns the retreat of llohcrt the Bnice, 
wjiilc ho lurked ns a fugitive in the "Western Isles ; hut, like many other 
traditions of the Ilriice, this seems to bo of very recent origin. Other 
caves in tlio same island arc also of large dimensions, and variously 
as'^ociated with popular traditions, as, indeed, is gcncrallytho case where 
subterranean retreats of any considcrahlc extent ocour. Some are the 
supposed dwellings of old rnythic chiefs, whoso names still live in the 
traditional songs of the Gaoll Others arc the retreats which the primi- 
tive confessors of Scotland excavated or enlarged for their oratories or 
(cells. Of the latter class are the eaves of Bt. Holio, on the little island 
SjfJ.-amla'sh, or the Holy Isle, on the cast coast ot Arran ; of St. Columha 
r and St. Cormac, on thc'Argylcshirc coast ; of St. Nininn, in Wigtonshiro ; 

' of St. Serf, at Oysart, on tlie Fifeshire coast ; and the celebrated “ ocean 
c.avc of St. Ilulc, in Saint Andrew’s Bay.’’ This last oratory consists of 
two chambers hewn out of the sandstone clifls of that exposed coast. The 
inner apartment is a plain cell, entered from the supposed oratory of the 
Greek f.'iint. The latter is nearly circular, measuring about ten feet in 
diameter, and lias a stone altar hcv.ni in the solid rock on its eastern side. 

I 

>royKisit 


The Plonks used to pray heartily, or rather say their prayers no less 
than seven times in the twenty-four horn's. We •Mrill give their names;— 

l«t.— Nnchinial, at cock-crowin?, or two o’clock in the morning. 

2n(l. — Matins, at six o’clock in the nioniing. 

.'!rd. — Tierce, nt iiino o'clock in the morning. 

•5th. — Se.';t, at twelve o’clock nt noon, 
oth. — None nt three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Gtli. — Vespers at six o’clock in the afternoon. 

1 7th.— Compline, Foon after seven. 

.'5 Quarles has a nc.at epigram on tlic subject : — 

/ For all our pm^-ers th’ Almighty does regard 

I Tlic judgment of tho balance, not the yard ; 

Ho loves not words, but matter; ’tis his pleasure 
To buy his wares by tcciyhl, and not by measure. 


Tin: Tn.vr-BooE sriUEn. 

'I'horo arc few insects of such extraordinary habits ns tho Trap-d(OT 
Spider, and tho foBotving account of it by Professor Jones is so interest- 
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i j 1 ; t; Ejoiuugi JJicm 

^ of this hinge i 

if. is vprvrions' 


ing, ^at we aie glad to extract it from his excellent work on Insect 

"^^I^the Ionian islands, and also in the West Indies [as well as in th \9 
south of France, and in Corsica], there arc fomd certain spiders {Ctemza)^ 
commonly known as Trap-door Spiders, w^ch make a cylindrical nest m/ 
the earth; and cover the entrance with a door of their own construction/ 
framed of alternate layers of silk and earth, and fastened to the opening 
‘by a hinge of stout silk. These spiders also line their nests throughout 
with. 111X1X161011$ layets of siUceu weh to tho thiclniess of stout cartridge 
paper, and finish it with the greatest care. This beautiful tog is yet 
further strengthened in particular parts, where the nest is likely to be 
exposed to danger. But the greatest amount of slcill jmd care is bestow ed 
upon the trap-door and its sihren liinge. The door is about the eighth 

of an inch thick, rough on the outside, 
not much unlike an oyster-shell, which 
it also resembles in being thick and 
strong near the binge, but thinner to- 
the circumference. The breadth 
is various, hut sometimes 
it is very considerable, as shown in the 
It also possesses , 
so tbat, on being) 
again of itself. Thi^ 
principally accomplished by a f^a 't 
or doubling of the web, at each end / 
of the hinge, which permits the door 
to he opened nearly to a right angle 
with tlie aperture, but no fui-tber, im- 
Trap-door Spider. Jess violence be used. The under- 

side of the door is perfectly smooth and fiian, being shaped so as to fit 
accurately, and yet to offer no resistance when pushed open by the insect. 

As might bo expected, there are varieties in the shape and size of these 
nests. Some specimens found in the island of Zante had the silken la3'ers 
of the lid extended into a sort of handle, or lever, just above the hinge, 
on pressing which, in ever so slight a degree, the trap-door opened. From 
tliis it would appear, that the entrance to such a nest could be effected as 
easily by the enemies of the spider as by the spider itself; this, however, 
is not the case ; for repeated observation has shown that the spider keeps 
guard at the entrance, and actually holds the door with her fore-feet and 
palpi, while the hind-feet^ are extended down the side of the nest, and 
the mandibles are thrust iato the opposide side near the door. By thif 
means the insects gets such power as to resist with consideraHe force 
openmg the door. If it be asked how this is known, we are able to refer\ 
to the experiments of careful observers, who extracted a number of nests j 
from the ground, and opening them at the lower end, looked up, and saw ' 
the spider so occnpied. A section view of the nest will show that the 
cuired form of the cover, and the shape of the side walls, must favour 
this method of keeping the door shut. In some cases, small hollows were 
evmed roimd the interior edge of the Hd, into which the spider thrust 
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f tD feet 'svhen keepin" guard. It is a curious fact, that u-heu several cf 
t*hese spiders enclosed in their nests vrere kept as a matter of curiosity in 
^ Dox of earth, and the doors frequently opened to examine their pro- 
t/'cecdings, one or two of them, as if vrcaricd at these repeated interruptions, 
^ effectually closed thek doors hy -weaving a piece of silken tapestry, -whidi 
Vas spread over the interior of the opening, and rounded like the inside 



of a thimhle. This ivas so sti’ougly attached to the door and to the side 
•walls, that no opening could he made without destroying the nest. 


rniCES OF GBEEK VASES, 

In the ancient times of Eomc the vases of Greek pottery hore a high 
value, and sold for enoi-mous sums to connoisseurs, which has also been 
the case in modern times. Cleopatra spent daily, on the fragi-ant or 
llowcry ware of Ehossus, a Syrian town, six minm. Of the actual prices 
paid for painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical authorities, 
yet it is most prohahle that vases of the best class, the products of emi- 
nent painters, obtained considerable prices. Among the Greeks, works 
of merit were at all times handsomely remimerated, and it is probable 
that vases of excellence shared the general favour shoivn to the toe arts. 
For works of inferior merit only small sums were paid, as vill he seen 
hy referring to the chapter on inscriptions, wlrich were incised on their 
fept, and which mentioned their contemporaiy value. In modem times 
Mtle is luiown about the prices paid for these works of art till quite a 
t4cent period, when their fragile remains have realised considerable sums. 
In this country the collections of Mr. Townlcy, Sir W. Hamilton, Lord 
Elgin, and Mr. Payne Knight, all contained painted vases. A sum of 
£500 was paid in consideration of the Athenian vases in Lord Elgin’s 
collection, w-hich is by no means large when the extraordinary nature of 
these vases is considered, as they are the finest in the world of the ola 
primitive vases of Athens, £8,400 were paid for the vases of tno 
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Hamilton collection, one of the most remarkahle of the time, and cony-- 
Eisting of- many heautiful specimens from southern Italy. The greah 
discoveries of the Prince of Oanino, in 1827, and the subsequent sale cv. 
numerous vases, gave them, however, a definite mailcet value, to which\^ 
the sale of the collection of Baron Durand, which consisted almost en-. 
tirely of vases, affords some clue. His collection sold in 1836 for 313,16y 
francs, or about £12,524. The most valuable specimen in the coUectioii 
was the vase representing the death of Croesus, which was pui’chascd for 
the Louvre at the price of 6,600 francs, or £264. The vase with the 
subject of Ai’cesilaus brought 1,050 francs. Another magnificent vase, 
now in the Louvre, having the subject of the youthful Hercules strangling 
the serpents, was only secured for France after reaching the price of 6,000 
francs, or £240 : another, with the subject of Hercules, Dejanira, and 
Hyllus, was purchased for the sum of 3,550 francs, or £142, A crater, 
v/ith the subject of Acamas and Demophoon bringing hack AEthra, was 
obtained by M. Magnoncourt for 4,250 francs, or £170, A Bacchic 
ainphora, of the maker Evecias, of the archaic style, was bought by the 
British Museum for 3,600 francs, or £142 in roimd numbers. Enough 
has, however, been said to show the high price attained by the most 
remarkable of these worlm of art. The inferior vases of course realised 
much smaller sums, varying from a few francs to a few pounds ; but high 
continued to he obtained, and the sale by the Prince of Canino in| 
1837, of some of his finest vases, contributed to emich the museums oil 
Europe, although, as many of the vases were bought in, it doesuot 
anord a good criterion as to jirice. An ccnochoe, with Apollo and the 
Muses, and a Jiydrta, with the same subject, were bought for 2,000 francs, 
or ea^. A cylix, with a love scene, and another with Priam 
redeeming Hector s corpse, brought 6,600 francs, or £264, An amphora 

R non f ®'^^J®'=<=<jJ,J*jonysius, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 
8,000 francs, or £320 each. Another brought 7,000 francs, or £280. A 

seizing Helen, another vfith the arming of 
Fans, and a tlui-dwith Peleus and Thetis, sold for 6,000 francs, or £240. 

wTf specimens of the art be considered to 

for a Wm offered 7,500 francs 

of CaSs soutiiern Italy, ornamented with the subject 

BritishZsenmf?vn^""°^L^’^°® ^^^O, were paid by the 

2 SOo Ses ^ PI «™'‘”"cnted with the exploits of Acliilles : 

of PelJnTand f of Apulian style, with the subject 

vLe S fhc?Sr/M Olympian Zeus. For another 

riob frtc or P'inn P or £120 were paid, ai ^ 

Bur-onianum tim Axeman prize vase, the celebrated Y; 

-iT ^ At Mr. Beckford’s sale 

^ 

Naples ^*2^400 outstripped these piiees i 

Mf a eeutnr? back, 

rspre,e.tms tie last nigU 


/ 


8,000 
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Yitt a Dionysiac feast,; and 4,000 ducats, or £800, for the vase 'with the 
^rand battle of the Amazorts, published by Shultz. But such sums vrill 
be hereafter realised, not that taste is less, but that fine vases arc 
^ore common. No sepulchre has been spared rrhen detected, and no vase 
meglected when discovered; and vases have been exhumed with more 
Activity than the most of precious relics. 

OLU WAIiKUrG STICKS. 

It would seem that at the present time the fashion of carrying walk* 
ing-sticks has to a considerable extent “ gone out.” So great is the 
bustle in our city thoroughfares, that the use of a stafi, except by those 
who are lame, is seldom adopted by business people. Professional men 
still affect the custom, however ; and your City man,- although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick in town, straps a good sapling to 
his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst the woods 
and green fields. About a century and a-half ago everybody carried a 
cane. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of others, considered 
a good stick as necessary as a coat; and a collection of these staves 
would, if they could be had at the present day, be valuable, not only as 
relics, but also as an indication of the characters of the owners, perhaps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staff was commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Q,ueen Elizabeth carried 
om of these towards the end of her life. They were then more fre- 
--"^Cfitly used, however, as a sign of authority than for any other purpose. 

' The staff was a weapon long before fiint-lieaded arrows and such-ldie 
instruments were invented. Sheriffs, and others high in authority, have 
wands or staffs home before them on important occasions ; the bishops’ 
pastoral staff is as old as episcopal authority. 

In former times the running footmen, who, in a body of half-a-dozen, 
on each side of a carriage ran to alarm robbers and to assist the lumbering 
vehicle out of the ruts, were well armed with stout staves. At the present 
time they are still carried by the Plush family, although the use of them 
is not so clear. In the royal state processions, the footmen ivith their 
staves walk as in former days, and we should be sorry were these little 
bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as they bring to recoffection 
a former condition of things, which makes us feel comfortable by com- 
parison. 

The monstrous sticks shown in the engraving are drawn from speci- 
mens which have been preserved by dealers in London, and put as a 
sort of sign at the doors of umbrella and walking-stick dealers. These 
wolre, however, a century ago, common enough, and might have been 
seisn by the himdred together, borne by tall footmen behind ladies 
dressed in the old hooped dresses which we are trying now to imitate. 
At that time there was also a taste for various kinds of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. Monlieys and pug-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the footmen fashioned into such ugly forms as 
no modern bogey ever dreamed of. 

These clubs, sticks, maces, or whatever they may be called, ware 
about sts feet high, and were hi parts painted and ght. The centre one 
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ja an elm-ppling, and the natural bumps have been taken advantage oi 
'y the artist to model a sort of Moorish head, 'with ornamental covenng ; 




•J 


1 


head., in whicl .. 

>!o doubt before louITei Sfff 
Prmccuon of the ladies from the ‘‘ Moha\w?\Vtho~^^ 
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Ji^ai)pearecl, and people •will look -witli curiosity at Hogarth’s representa- 
<io^ of them. Perhaps good specimens of such objects, -which have 
I^sed out of use, would be worthy of a place in our national museum, 
imne of the old-fashioned tinder-boxes would be a curiosity there now. 
Although but a few years have passed since the introduction of lucifei 
matches, it is no easy matter to get one of those old-fashioned machines. 

TITE- SANCHI TOPE. 

Under the name of topes are included the most important class of 
Buddhist architecture in India. They consist of detached piUars, towers, 
and tumuli, all of a sacred or monumental character. The word is a 
coi’ruption of the Sanscrit stlixqm, meaning a mound, heap, or cairn. 

By far the finest as well as the most perfect tope in India is that of 



Sanchi, the principal ono of those opened near Bilsah, in Central India. 
It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it had been 
dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Haddock, since which time it has 
remained a ruin, and may have been plundered by the natives. At any 
rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both from its 
own magnificence, and from the number of subordinate topes grouped 
around it. In fact there are a greater number of these monuments on 
this spot, within a space not exceeding 17 miles, than there are, so far 
ay least as we now know, in the whole of India from the Sutlej to Cape 


(kbinorm. x j ^ 

^ The general appearance of the Sanchi Tope 'naU be understood from 
the annexed view of it. The principla builduig consists of a doine 
somewhat less than a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
hei<^ht, -with a platform on the top 34 feet across, which origiimlly 
formed the basis of the tee or capital, which was the invariable finish ot 


these monuments. r x • t, • vx i 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet m height by 


120 in diainetc?, 
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having an offset on its siminit about 6 feet Tvide. This, if vre mp"; 

e e from the representations of topes on the sciffptm’es, must hE<= * 
surrounded by a balustrade, and was ascended by a broad douiA 
ramp on one side. * It was probably used for processions encircling thot 
monument, which seem to have been among the most common Buddhist; 
ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, being cord- 
posed of bricks laid in mud; but the exterior is faced with dressed 
stones. Over these was laid a coating of cement nearly 4 inches in 
thickness, which was, no doubt, originally adorned either with painting 
or ornaments in relief. 

The fence by which this tope is surrormded is extremely curious. It 
consists of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. liigh, and little more than 2 ft. apart. 
These are surmounted by a plain architrave, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, slightly 
rounded at the top. So far this enclosure resembles the outer circle at 
Stonehenge; but between every two uprights three horizontal cross- 
pieces of stone are inserted of an elliptical form, of the same depth as the 
top piece, but only _9 in. thick in the thickest part. This is the only 
iuilt example yet discovered of an architectural ornament w’hich is found 
carved in every^ cave, and, indeed, in almost eveiy ancient Buddliist 
building Icnown in India. The upright posts or pillars of this enclosure 
bear inscriptions indicating that they were aU given by different indi- 
viduals. But neither these nor any other inscriptions found in tl^e 
whole tope, nor in the smaller topes surrormding it (though there ar e r s 
many as 2o0 inscriptions in all), contain any known name, or anv'dnel 
to thetr age. j 

Still more cmious, however, than even the stone railing are the form 
g.ffeways. One of these is shown in our view. It consists of two square 
pillars, covered mth sculptures, with bold elephant capitals, rising to a 
height of 18 it. 4 in. ; ahoTe this are three lintels, slightly curved 
upwards m the cenfee, and ending in Ionic scrolls ; they are sunnorled 
by contrmations of the columns, and tliree uprights inserted in the 
spaces between the lintels. They are covered with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmounted by emblems. The total height is 33 ft. 6 inf One 
gateway has faUen, and if removed to this country would raise the cha- 
racter of ^dian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has vet 'heeu 
transported from that pai-t of the world to Emope. ^ 

nrrEiAX piaces op nisTrxGXjisHnn hex-. 

(Jhpeer was buried in the cloisters of mstminster Ahhev, toithoidthc 
huildmg, hut removed to the south aisle in 1555 ; Spenser 5es nearhit 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Boive Adfc^n 
Congreve, Gay, Jenson, Sheridan, and Campbell, aU He within 

memory. Chapman and Shirley are'buried at St 

Marlow, in the chui-chyard of St PaX DpnfC ’ 

> oteohW of St. ones’, 
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St, Paul’s, Covent Garden; Otway, no one knows where ; Garth, in the 
““c|xurch,yard at Harraw; Pope, in tike ckareli at Twickenliam; Swift, in 
Patrick’s, Dublin , Savage, in the cbxucbyard of St. Peter’s, Dublin ; 
Ip/Parnell, at Chester, wbere he died on his way to Dublin ; Dr. Young, at 
"Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which, place he was the rector; Thomson, in 
the churchyard at lliehmond, in Surrey ; Collins, in St, Andrew’s Church, 
at Chichester ; Gray, in the churchyard at Stoke-Pogis, where he con- 
ceived his “Elegy;” Goldsmith, in the churchyard of the Temple Church; 
Falconer, at sea, ivith “ail ocean for his grave;” Churchill, in the church- 
yard of St. Martin’s, Dover ; Cowper, in the church at Dereham ; Chat- 
terton, in a churchyard helonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holhom ; 
Burns, in St. Michael’s churc%ard, Dumfries ; Byron, in the church of 
Hucknall, near Newstead; Crahhe, at Trowbridge; Coleridge, in tbo 
cburcb at Higligate ; Sir Walter Seott, in Drybiu’gh Abbey ; Sontbey, in 
Crosthwaite Church, near Eeswick. 


A BEUAl HTOfTIWG PAUXT. 

The following is an account of the destruction of game in Bohemia, bj 
a hunting party of whicli the Emperor Francis made one, in 1755, 
There were twenty-three persons in the part}’', three of whom were ladies ; 
the Princess Chaidotte of IiOiuaine was one of them. The chase lasted 
, eighteen days, and dui'ing that time they killed 47,950 head of game, 
land wild deer; of which lOwmre stags, 77 roehncks, 10 foxes, _ 18,243 
-j^aVes, 19,545 partridges, !!,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 q^uails, 454 
> other birds. The Emperor tired 9,798 shots, and the Princess Charlotte 
9,010 ; in all, there were 116,209 shots fired. 


AEXIPATHIES, 

Certain antipathies appear to depend upon a peculiarity of the senses. 
The horror inspired by the odour of certaiu flowers may he referred t« 
this cause. Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monlc who fainted, 
when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when that flower was 
hlooming. Scaliger mentions one of his relations who experienced a 
Bimilar horror when seeing a Uly. In these instances it is not the agree- 
ahleness or the offensive nature of the aroma that inspires the repugnance ; 
and Montaigne remarked on this suhieet, that there were men who 
dreaded an apple more than a musket-baU, Zimmerman tells us of a 
lady who could not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and shuddemd 
when touching the velvety skin of a peach. Boyle records the case of a 
gnan who felt a natural abhorrence to honey. Without Ms knowledge, 
some honey was introduced in a plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his attendants to withdraw it. A young 
j man was Icnown to faint whenever he heard the servant sweeping. 
Hippocrates mentions one STicanor who swooned whenever he heard a 
’ flute : our Shakspeare has alluded to the effects of the bagpipe. 
daughter of Frederick, long of Haples, could not taste meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted when he heard the splaslung ol water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus experienced 
fehrilc symptoms when smelling fish ; the Dulce d’Epernou swooned ca 
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toiuL entertain of cheese is generally knom. Many indiyidnals can-V 
not digest, or even retain certain substances, such as nee, wine, various ) 
fruits,°and vegetables. 

A TOTJNQ BUT CJlTJEIi MtOlDEIlESS. 

On tbe 3d of July, n’72, was executed at Lisbon, pursuant to her 
sentence, Louisa de Jesus, far the mxirder of the thirty-three uifants, 
tSt were at different times committed to her care by the Directors of 
the Foundling Hospital at Coimbra; for which (as appears by the sen- 
tence published) she had no other inducement but six hundred reals in 
• money, a coverda of baize, and a cradle, that she received with each ot 
them: She was but twenty-two years of age when executed. Going to 
execution, she was pinched with hot irons, and at the gallows her liands 
were struck off ; she was then strangled, and her body biunt. 

BECTIVE ABBEY. 

Bective Abbey, the ruins of which form the subject of the annexed 

engramng differs in its generalar- 
rangement from every other monas-i 

tic structure in the kingdom,, ly. 
was, in fact, a monastic castle, ahi 


premous to the use of artillery, \ 
must have been regarded as a place ' . 
of great strength. It is for this 
reason that we select it as one of 
our “ Wonderful Things.” 

The ruins are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Trim, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin. 

The ruins combine a union of ecclesiastical with military and domestic 
architecture in a remarkable degree. Their chief feature is a strong 
battlemented tower, the lower compartment of which is vaulted, placed 
at the south-west corner of the quadrangular space occupied by the various 
buildings, and in the centre of which the cloisters remain in excellent 
preservation. The cloister arches are late in the first pointed stjdc, and 
are cinque -foiled. The featherings are mostly plain, but several are or- 
namented with flowers or leaves, and upon one a hawk-lilce bird is sculp'-' 
tured. A fillet is worked upon each of the clustered shafts, by whichi 
the openings are divided, and also upon their capitals. The bases, whi(^’;,.' 
are circular, rest upon square plinths, the angles of which are ornament^ 
with a leaf, as it were, growing out of the base of the moulding. 

Of the church there are scarcely any remains. As the northern wall! 
of the cloister is pierced with several windows, which have now the ap- 
peerance of splaying externally, it is extremely probable that it also 
‘•'trved as the soirth wall of the church, no other portion of which can at 
present be identified. Those buildings which were for the most part 
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devoted to domestio purposes are for the most part situated upon the east 
side of the quadrangle. Their architectural details are of a character 
Mer than those of the tower and of the other portions, but additions and 
iterations have evidently been made. 


of 


NOTEE. JCOBE OF CEBEBBATIOS'. 

Upon the occasion of the christening of the 21st child of Mr. TTrio-ht, 
'\\''idaker, near Wliitehaven, by the same woman, in the year 1767, 
the company came from 21 parishes, and the entertainment consisted of 
21 pieces of beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 21 gallons of brandy, 
three times 21 gallons of strong ale, three times 21 fowls, roasted and 
boiled, 21 pies, &c. 

A^'TI(^T^3 HEAD OHN-ASrENT, 

The anne.ved engramng represents an exceedingly be.autiful bronze 
relic, apparently of the class of head 
rings, in the collcotiou of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
was discovered in the j’-ear 1747, 
about seven feet below the surface, 
when digging for a well, at the east 
end of the villago of Stitehel, in tho 
c^ntj'- of Eoxbm’gh. It bears a rc- 
Efemhlanoe in some respects to relics 
of the same class in the Christians- 
hor^ Palace, yet nothing e.xactly 
similar to it has yet been found 
among Soandinaman relics; while 
some of its ornamental details closely 
correspond to those which chai'ac- 
terize the British horse fm-nituro 
and other native relics of this period. 

One of its most remarkable pecu- 
harities is, that it opens and shuts by means of a hinge, being clasped 
when closed by a pin which passes through a double catch at a line in- 
tersecting the ornament ; and so perfect is it that it can still be opened 
and secured with ease. It is probable that this also should ranlc among 
the ornaments of the head, though it differs in some important respects 
from any otlier object of the same class. The oval which it forms is not 
only too small to encircle the head, but it will be observed from the en- 
gmving that its : — '■n ---f-— side to side, the internal measure- 

m|ints being five . by five and one-tenth inches. 




BELICS. 


At the commencement of the seventeenth century there was a cmcifix 
belonging to the Augustine friars at Bui-gos in Spain, which produced 
a revenue of nearty seven thousand crowns per annum. It was 
found upon the sea, not far from the coast, with a scroll of parchment 
appended to it, descriptive of the various virtues it possessed. The 
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image was provided witli a false beard and a chesrrat periwig, wliicli ita 
holy guardians declared were natural, and they also assured all pious 
visitors that on every Friday it sweated blood and water into a silver 
basin. In the garden of this convent grew a species of wheat, the graVvn 
of which was peculiarly large, and which its possessors averred wr .• 
brought by Adam out of Paradise. Of tins wheat they made small calces 
called panoillos, kneaded with tho aforesaid blood and water, and sold 
them to the credulous multitude for a guartiUo a piece. Tliese cakes 
were an infallible remedy for aU disorders, and over those who carried 
them the devil had no power. They sold also blue ribands of the exact 
length of the crucifix, for about a shilling each, with this inscription in 
silver letters, “ La madi del santo crucifiseo dc Burgos.” Tliese ribands 
were a sovereign cure for the headache. 


lOKG MEG AMD HEK DAUGIIXEIIS. 

As there is something remarkable or out of tho way in this family of 
heavy stone, lye inesent it to the reader. This venerable Druid'ieal 
monument, which is by the country-people called Long Meg and her 
Daughters, stands near Little Sallceld, in tho county of Cumberland. It 
consists of 6 1 massy stones, of difierent sorts and sizes, ranged in a circle 
ot nearly 120 paces diameter ; some of these stones are granite, some hluo 
Ihne-stone, and others flint; many of them are ton feet liigdL 
and hiteen or sixteen feet in cii-cnmference : these are called Long Jlci’s 
Daughters, On the southern side of this chcle, about seventeoii^t 
eighteen paces out of the line, stands the stone called Long Meg, whicli 
IS of fiat kmd of red stone found alont Penrith. It is so plSd, that 
each of its angles faces one of the cardinal points of the oomnass' it 
measm-es upwards of eighteen feet in height, and fifteen feet in nii-th • 

andllS? "St?"' f ^-ighs ro4 sL^ooftt 

pSitv?'' I ^ contiguous, four larce 

giUsHsiiii 

them, and that many persons Possible to cbimt 

them amount twice to the same numbev T+^ never find 

holy place, and tha W SL this was> a 

Thus has toiUtipn ohsenielr, nnd“Soj5SS: 4- 



which it was once imdonbtedly beS^^thmj«hST ®^thjit veneration i 
ite remains from the depredatiom of f^ffieientiy to protet. 

of the ground bidding fair to destroy them ’ and cultivation 

•by Canrden, n-ho rras either misiaWd as IroSrelh^fS 
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number ; unless, -w^hicli seems improbable, some have been taken anmy. 
'‘At Little Salkeld, (says be,) tliere is a circle of stones seventy-seven m 
dumber, each ten feet high ; and before these, at the entrance, is a single 
^^ne by itself, fifteen feet high. This the common people call Long Meg 
Vmd the rest her Daughters ; and within the circle, are two heaps of 
fetones, under which they say there are dead bodies buried ; and, indeed, 
it is probable enougli that this has been a monument erected in memoiy 
of some victory.” The history of the British Druidical Antiquities 
having been thoroughly investigated, since Camden’s time,, these circles 
are now universally agreed to liave been temples and places of judgment, 
and not sepulchral monuments. Indeed his editor has, in some measui-c, 
rectified liis mistake, by the following addition : “ But, as to the heaps 
in the middle, they are no part of the monument, but have been gathered, 
off the ploughed lands adjoining; and (as in many other parts of the 
coun^) throAvn up here in a waste corner of the field ; and as to the 
occasion of it, both this, and the Rolrick stones in Oxfordshire, are sup- 
posed by many, to have been monuments erected at the solemn investi- 
ture of some Danish Iungs,_and of the same land as the Eingstolen in 
Denmark, and Moresteen in Sweden ; concerning which, several large 
discourses have been written.”’ 




.roXTS RlRTIcraAES EELAirVi: XO DEESS AT TRE CONlEEK'CEilENT OE 
THE ErEXEEKTlI CENTUET. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by the fiorid decorations of 
tlie needle, were inaulHcient to satisfy the pride of nobles ; robes formed 
of these costly materials were frequently ornamented mth embroidery 
of goldsmiths’ work, thickly set with precious stones; and the most 
absurd and fantastic habits were continually adopted, in the restless 
desire to appear in new inventions. John of Client is represented in a 
habit divided straight dowm the middle, one side wliite, the other half 
dark blue ; and his son, Henry lY., on his return from exile, rode in 
procession through London in a jacket of cloth-of-gold, “after the 
German fashion.” The dukes and earls who attended his coronation 
wore three bars of ermine on the left arm, a quarter of a yard long, “or 
thereabouts the barons had but two : and over the monarch’s head 
was home a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver staves, with four 
gold beUs, “that rang at the corners.” “Early in the reign of 
Jiiehard IL began,” says Stowe, “the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the Icnees -with chains of silver gilt ; also women used high attire 

f their heads with piked horns and long fr-.aining gowns. The coramons 
!o were besotted in excesse of apparel ; in .wide surcoates reaching to 
eir loines ; some in a garment reaching to theii- heels, close before and 
rowting out at the sides, so that on the backe the}'’ make men sceme 
women, and this they call by a ridiculous name— yoiwm. Their hoodes 
are little, and tied under the chin.” 

ECCENTBIC lOEXEEAL. 

Mr. John Oliver, an eccentric miller of Highdown HiU, in_ Sussex, 
died, aged eighty-three, the 27th of May, 1793. His remains •yere 
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inteired near Ms mill, in a tomb be had caused to be erected there foj 
that purpose, near thirty years ago ; the ground having been pretdously 
consecrated. His coffin, which he had for many years kept under hife 
bed, was painted wMte ; and the body was borne by eight men clothed^ 
in the same colour'. A girl about twelve years old read the burial/ 
service, and afterwards, on the tomb, delivered a sermon on the occasion/ 
from Micah 7, 8, 9, before at least two thousand atiditors, whom curiosity 
had led to see this extraordinary funeral. 

EOrPTIAN SXANDAEDS, 

The engraving which we here lay before our Mends, represents a group 



of Eg'j^tian standards, as they were used in the army in the time of 
Pharaoh. 

Emh regiment and company had its own peculiar banner or standard, 
winch were therefore very numerous, and various in their devices. A 
beast, bird, or rephle, a sacred boat, a royal name in a cartouche, or a 
spibolic combination of emblems, were the most common formL As 
they appear to have been objects of superstitious veneration that were 
selected for thm purpose, they must have contributed greatly to the en3 
thusiasm so highly valued in battle; and instances a?e common in a|i 
history of desponding courage revived, and prodigies of valour performed 

pisomfhonoS?'" so identified with naLml^ 

and ensigns are frequent in the Holj) 
through the -RH Id prnPCQ tbe tribes of Israel marched 

has 2to?pdT??w pr, governing standard, and tradition 

-as assigned to these ensians the resnep.tivo ■t-.i" 
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that of IJcuhcn a n:an, that of Ephraim an ox, and that of Dan an eagle, 
ine post of standard-bearer %vas atalUimcs of the ^eatest importance, 
ana none but ofliccrs of approved valour n-orc ever chosen for such a ser- 
^■icc ; hence Jehovah, describing the ruin and discomfiture -lyhich lie was 
^.liont to bring on the haughty King of Asspia, says, “ And they shall 
“c as v.’hen a standard -bearer fainteth.” 



a-ain smunv ask. 

At that end of Itichraond Park where a gate leads to Mortlake, and 
near a cottage in which resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of 
the age — ^Professor Owen — there stiU lives aud flourishes a tree that has 
«ecn famous for man}” ages : it is the Shrew Ash, and the above is a cor- 
Jfict engraving of it. It stands on rising ground, only a few yards 
aoyond the ])ond which almost skirts the Professor’s lawn. "White, in 
Miis Natural History of Sclbornc, describes a shrew -ash as an ash whose 
tivigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, udll im- 
mcdintely relievo the pains which a beast sufters from the running of a 
Bhrew-monse over the part afi’ccted ; for it is supposed that a shrew- 
lU'iusc is of so baleful and delctciious a nature, that wherever it creeps 
over a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, the suflering animal is afflicted 
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witb. cruel anguisb, and tbreatened wtb the loss of the use of the limh. 
Against this evil, to -which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always hept a shrew-ash at hand, which, when once medi- 
cated, would maintain its virtue for ever. A shrew -ash was made potetiy^ 
thus ; — Into the body of a tree a deep hole was bor ed -with an aus^er, anm', 
a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, n). 
doubt with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. The shrcsv- 
ash in Richmond Park is, therefore, amongst the few legacies of the kind 
bequeathed to their country by the -wisdom of our ancestors. 

Our readers will perceive that across the hollow of the tree near the 
top there is a little bar of Avood. The legend runs that wore this bar 
removed every night, it woidd be replaced in the same spot every morn- 
ing. The superstition is, that if a child afflicted with Avhat the peojile 
in the neighbourhood call “decline,” or Avhooping-cough, or any in- 
fantine disease, is passed nine times up the hollow of that tree, and" over 
the bar, while the sun is rising, it will recover. If the charm fails to 
produce the desired effect, the old women believe that the sun was too 
far up, or not up enough. If the child recovers, of coiuse, the fame of 
the tree is whispered about. There is a sort of shrew-mother to every 
shi-ew-ash, who acts as guide and teacher to any yoimg mother who has 
an afflicted cMld and believes in the charm. T& ash in Richmond Park 
is stiU used, and still fii-raly believed in. \ 

A DIOTM MADE OF HUMAN SKIN. J. 

John Zisca, general of the insurgents who took up arms in the yeari' 
1419 against the Emperor Sigismund, to revenge the deaths of John' 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who had been cruelly biu-nt to death for 
^eir rehgious tenets, defeated the Emperor in several pitched battles. 
He gave orders that, after his death, they should make a drum of his 
skin ; wlueh was most religiously obeyed, and those very remains of the 

S ‘>>3 Emjei-or, ^vl.o, 



Burgents were 40,000 in number, and well disciplined 
eauthquake in Jamaica. 

The Earthquake of Jamaica, in 1692, is one of the most dreadful that 
kstory has to record. It_ was attended -with a hollow lumbline noise 
like that of thunder, and in less than a minute all the houses on one 
Bide of the principal street in the town of Port Pov-,1 ^ 
pl^f forty fathoms deep, and wateT^al roarin^^^^ 
had been. On the otheVside of the street Se SuJd rte un 
hke the waves of the sea, raisine the honsec 

heaps as it subsided. In another nart of the V them iffR;, 

along an its length, and Cws^nLlf ® f ^ street crackecl> 

us they were before. In many pSeeTL^ f 

so that several hundi-ed of tlese openings 

time; md as the wi-etehed inhabitaL ran ouf of ^th^J """n® 

lmg8,the earth opened under them feet 

eer, ana in some cases swallowed 
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them tp entirely ; ^vlule in others, the earth suddenly closing, caught 
them by the middle, and thus crushed them to death. In some cases 

g so fearful openings spouted up cataracts of water, which were attended 
a most noisome stench. _ It is not possible for any place to exhibit a 
ue of greater desolation than the whole island presented at this 
iod. The thundering bellowing of the distant mountains, the dusky 
gloom of the sky, and the crash of the falling buildings gave unspeakable 
horror to the scene. Such of the inhabitants as were saved sought 
shelter on board the ships in the harbour, and remained there for more 
than two months, the shocks continuing with more or less molence every 
day. When, at length, the inhabitants were enabled to retiun, they 
found the whole face of the country changed. Very few of the houses 
which had not been swallowed up were left standing, and what had been 
cultivated plantations were converted into large pools of water. The 
greater part of the rivers had been choked up by the falling in of de- 
tached masses of the mountains, and spreading over the valleys, they had 
changed what was once fertile soil into morasses, which could only be 
drained by cutting new channels for the rivers ; while the mountains 
themselves had changed their shapes so completely, that it was conjec- 
tiu’cd that they had formed the chief seat of the earthquake. 

curaoxrs exthacxs feom tee hoeseeoid book of baby mast, 
) daughter of tee king, in various years, from tee 28xe to 
L TTTV. 36XE of henry Vin. royal mss. BRIT. stus. 

r “ Item, geven to George Mountejoye drawing my Layde’s Grace to his 
Valentine, xl^ 

“Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the King’s guard bringing a 
Leke to my Lady’s Grace on Saynt David’s Day, xv®. 

“Item, geven to Heywood playeng an enterlude with his children 
'before my Lady’s Grace, xl=, 

“Item, payed for ayerde andahalfeof damaske for Jane the foie, vij®. 
“ Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, iiij'^. 

“ Payed for a frountlet lost in a wager to my Lady Margaret, iiif t 
“Item, payed for a brekefast lost at boiling by my Lady Mary’s 
Grace, x\” 

GIVING doles. 

A bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward III, had every week 
eight quarters of wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his ahns- 
dishes, fragments from his table, and money given away by him on 
journeys. The bishop of Ely, in 1632, fed» daily at his gates two 
Jnmdi'ed poor persons, and the Lord Cromwell fed the same ntimber. 
E^ard, earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged poor, besides all 
ctoers, thrice a week, and furnished, on Good Friday, two thousand 
s^en hundred people with meat, drinlr, and money. Kobert Wiiichelsey, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the daily fragments of his house, 
on Fridays and Sundays, to every beggar that came to his door, a loat or 
broad of a farthing value; in time of dearth he thus gave awayhvo 
thousand loaves, and this charity is said to have cost his lordship hva 
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hundred pounds a year. Over and above this he gave on every festivd 
day one foindred and fifty pence to as many poor persons, and he psed to 
S daiirmeat, diink, and bread unto such as by age and sickness 
were not Lie to fetch alms from his gate; he also sent money, raea^^ 
apparel, &c., to such as he thought wanted the same, and were ashain^. 
to beg; and, above all, this princely prelate vns wont to take compassi^. 
upon such as were by misfortune decayed, and had fallen from n ealth t 
poor estate. Such acts deserve to he written m letters oi gold. 


TEJTAIE OBEAaiENT OF THE lEON PEEIOP. 

One of the most beautiful neck ornaments of the Teutonic or Iron 
Period ever found in Scotland is a beaded tore, discovered by a labourer 
while cutting turf in Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire, about two miles to the 
north of Cumlongan Castle; and exliibited by Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Liverpool, at the York meeting of the Archceological Institute. TYe 

here annex an engraAung of it. 
The beads, which measure rather 
more than an inch in diameter, 
are boldly libbed and grooved 
longitudinallj’. Betu-een every 
two ribbed beads there is a small^ 
fiat one formed like the wheel hf 
a pulley, or the vertebral bone Jif 
a fish. The portion which nth^'X 
have passed round the nape of tho 
neck is flat and smooth on the 
inner edge, but chased on the 
upper side in an elegant incised 
pattern connsponding to the or- 
namentation already described as 
characteristic of this period, and 
bearing some resemblance to that 
on the beautiful bronze diadem found at Stitchel in Boxburghshii'e, 
figm’ed on a subsequent page. The beads are disconnected, having ap- 
parently been strung upon a metal nire, as was the case in another 
example foimd in the neighbourhood of "Worcester. A waved ornament, 
chased along the outer edge of the solid piece, seems to hai'e been de- 
signed in imitation of a cord ; the last ti-adition, as it were, of the string 
with which the older necldace of shale or jet was secured. Altogether 
this example of the class of neck ornaments, to which Mr. Birch has 
assigned the appropriate name of beaded tores, fm-nishes an exceedingly 
interesting illustration of the development of imitative design, in confiya- 
distinction ^ the more simple and archaic funicular tore, which, thoi^h 
continued in use doum. to a later period, pertains to the epoch of prin^- 
tive art. ■' 



cunioirs eastern. 

1602, it is related that Sir John Sarrington, of'Bath, sent to 
-mes ^ I Ming of Scotland, at Christmas, for a new year’s gift, a dark 
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lantern. The top -was a cro-wn of pure gold, serving also to CDver a 
perfume pan ; within it was a shield of silver, embossed, to reflect the 
iig^t j on one side of which were the sun, moon, and planets, and on the 
Cither side, the story of the birth and passion of Christ, as it was en- 
-^g^aved by David II iling of Scotland,-who was a prisoner at Nottingham. 
Oh\this present, the following passage was inscribed in Latin — ” Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 

ANCIEST SCANDINAVIAN BEOOCH. 

The characteristic and beautiful ornament, usually designated the 
shell-shaped brooch, and equally familiar to Danish and British anti- 
quaries, belongs to the Scoto-Scandinavian Period. In Scotland many 
beautiful examples have been found, several of which are preseived in 
the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries. From these we select the one re- 
presented in the annexed engraving, as surpassing in beauty of design 
and intricacy of ornament any other example of which we are aware. It 
consists, as usual, of a convex plate 
of metal, with an ornamental bor- 
der, surmounted by another convex 
plate of greater depth, highly or- 
n.amented with embossed and per- 
forated designs, the effect of which 
ar^ars to have been further 
hfc^litened by the lower plate being 
gilded so as to show through the 
open work. In this example the 
g^ding still remains tolerably per- 
fect. On the under side are the projecting plates, still retaining a frag- 
ment of the coiToded iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, and at 
the opposite end the bronze catch into which it clasped. 'The rmder side 
of the brooch appears to have been lined with coarse linen, the texture of 
which is stiU clearly defined of the coating of verd antique with which 
it is now covered. But its peculiar features consist of an elevated central 
ornament resembling a crown, and four intricately-chased projections 
terminating in horses’ heads. It was found in September, IT86, along 
with another brooch of the same kind, lying beside a skeleton, under a 
flat stone, very near the surface, above the ruins of a Pictish house or 
burgh, in Caithness. It measiures nearly four and a half inches in length, 
by three inches in breadth, and two and two-fifth inches in height to 
thfe top of the crown. Like many others of the same type, it appears to 
h.ape been jewelled. In several examples of these brooches which we have 
coaspared, the lower convex plates so nearly resemble each other, as to 
Eldest the probability of their having been cast in the same mould, 
wmle the upper plates entirely difier. 

f STEEEX CEIES OF MODEEN EGTFT. 

The cries of the street hawkers in Egypt at the present day are very 
Biagular, and well deserve a place in our repertory of curiosities. The 
seller of tir'mis (or lupins) often cries “ Aid ! 0 Imbabee I aid !” Thu 
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is understood in two senses : as an invocation for aid to the sheykh 
El-Imha'bee, a celebrated Moos'lim saint, buried at the Iniba 'boh, on 
the west bank of the Nile, opposite Cairo; in the ncighbouihood, of 
which village the best tir'mis is grown; and also as implying that it'K- 
through the aid of the saint above mentioned that the tir ^mis of Imbaheja V_. 
is so excellent. The seller of this vegetable also erics, “ The tir’mis/'of 
Imba'beh surpasses the almond !” Another cry of the seller of tir^mis 
is, “ 0 how sweet are the little children of the river!” This last cry, 
which is seldom heard but in the country towns and villages of Egypt, 
alludes to the manner in which the tir'mis is prepared for food. To de- 
prive it of its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three days, in a 
vessel full of water ; then boiled, and, after this, sewed up in a basket 
of palm-leaves (called furd)^ and thrown into the Nile, where it is left 
to soak again, two or three days ; after which, it is dried, and eaten 
cold, with a little salt. The seller of som' limes cries, “ God make tliom 
light [or easy of sale] ! 0 limes !” The toasted pips of a kind of melon 
called ’abdallaUvec, and of the water-melon, are often announced by the 
cry of 0 consoler of the embarrassed ! 0 pips !” though more commonly, 
by the simple cry of “ Roasted pips !” A curious cry of the seller of a 
kind of sweetmeat (Jilialahoee), composed of treacle fried with some 
other ingredients, is, “ Eor a nail ! 0 sweetmeat !” He is said to be half 
a thief ; children and servants often steal implements of iron, &c., fro^n 
the house in which they live, and give them to him in exchanf>-e for lAs 
sweetmeat. The hawker of oranges cries, “ Honey ! 0 orano-es '°Honc*^i’ 
and similar cries are used by the seUers of other fruits and vegetables ( 
so that it IS sometimes impossible to guess what the person announces for 
sale ; as, when we hear the cry of “ Sycamore-figs ! 0 grapes !” except- 
ing by the rule that what is for sale is the least excellent of the friuTs 
Ac., mentioned; as sycamore-figs are not so good as grapes. Averv 
singular cry is used by the seUer of roses : “ The rose wa^s a^thom ; from 
the sweat of the Prophet it opened [its flowers].” This aUudes to a 
mvrrfc related of the Prophet, ;Phohi.o!;,.aat 

TITE niACK PESIILBXCE. 

Ihe black pestilence of the fourteenth century caused the TT>ne+ u- 
ravages in England. It has been snnnncPfl i ferrihc 

blance to tbe cholera, but that is not th^ ncp > some rcsem- 

the dark, Hvid cob .r „f 1 7 ib iramo fr/,m 


lu its clestTuctive progress- 

tbe cholera, advance westward, although like tbSV. J 

appears to have originated in Asia ^ ^ ^ fearful %usitation, ■ jt 

MjaaeSataraiX «'« of the 

aypearod ow the tooth, aod, after deyaftatogX Srof 
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into that covmtry. It follo'W'cd the caravans, -w-hich came &oei 
^na tmross Central Asia, nntil it reached the shores of the Black Sea; 
ywce it -was conveyed by ships to Constantinople, the centre of commcr* 
I'jal interconrse between Asia, Europe, and Afi'ica, In 1317 it reached 
Sipily and some of the maritime cities of Italy and hlarseilles. Diirin'^' 
the following year it spread over the northern part of Italy, France” 
Germany, and England. The northern kingdoms of Europe were invaded 
by it in 1349, and finally Russia in 1351 — four years after it had ap- 
peared in Constantinople. 

The foUowing estimate of deaths -was considered far below the actual 
rmmher of victims : — 


1 


Florence lost . 


• 

60,000 inhabitants 

Venice ,, 


• 

10,000 

• 9 

Marseilles „ in one month 


56,000 

j} 

Paris „ 

* 

« 

50,000 

jr 

Avignon ,, 

5? 


60,000 

33 

Strasburg ,, 

3J • 

* 

16,000 

33 

Basle „ 

33 • 

* 

14,000 

33 

Erfurth ,, 

33 • 

• 

16,000 

33 

London ,, 

33 • 

« 

100,000 

33 

Kor'svich „ 

33 • 


50,000 

33 


l^eclcer states that this pestilence was preceded by great commotion in 
, wxtr'interior of the globe. About 1333, several earthquakes and volcanic 
\ eruptions did considerable injury iu upper Asia, while in the same year, 
'Greece, Italy, France, and Germany sufiered under similar disasters, 
t-he harvests were swept away by inundations, and clouds of locusts de- 
stroyed aR that floods had spared, while dense masses of offensive insects 
atrewed the land. 

tj As iu the recent invasion of cholera, the populace attributed this scourge 
ftO poison and to the Jews, and these hapless beings were persecuted and 
destroyed wherever they could be found. In Mayence, after vainly 
attempting to defend themselves, they shut themselves up in their quar- 
ters, where 1,200 of them burnt to death. The only asylum found by 
them was Lithuania, where Casimir afforded them protection; and it is, 
perhaps, owing to this circumstance that so many Je'wish families arc 
Btfil to be found in Poland. 

TTTF. DtTCHESS OF LA'UDEKDAXi;. 

s^Few mansions are more pleasantly situated than Ham House, the 
sll^lling of the Tollemaches, Earls of Dysart. It stands on the south 
'■ of the Thames, distant about twelve miles from Loudon, and imme- 

^ TOtely opposite to the pretty village of Twickenham. It was erected 
iF^ly in the seventeenth century ; the date 1610 still stands on the do(5r 
op/the priucipal entrance. Its builder was Sir Thomas Yavasour, and it 
.'"Subsequently came into the possession of Katherine, daughter of the 
Earl of Dysart, who married first Sir Lionel ToUemache, and for her 
second husband Earl, afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale. 

The Duobess of Lauderdale was one of the “busiest” women of the 
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busy age in •wbicb. sTie lived. Burnet insinuates that, during tlio life 
time of her first husband, “she had been in a correspondence •wit>' 
Lord Lauderdale that had given occasion for censure.” She succeei^ 


tut; xu&LUAiciu, ui. uuuuty, uub ui xiii greuLiir piULb. one iiatl' a 

•wonderful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in con- 
versation. She had studied, not only divinity and history, but mathe- 
matics and philosophy. She was violent in everything she set about, 

— a violent friend, but a much 



more violent enemy. She had a 
restless ambition, lived at a vast 
expense, and was ravenously cove- 
tous, and would have stride at no- 
thing by which she might compass 
her ends.” Upon the accession of 
her husband to political power after 
the Restoration, “all applications 
were made to her. She took upon 
her to determine everything ; she 
sold all places ; and was wanting h' 
no method that could bring 1^ 
money, which she lavished out iip 
most profuse vanity.” 

This Duchess of Lauderdale — " 
famoris^druing the reigns of fonte 


monarchs— the First and Secon' 
S James, aud the First and Secon 
Charles, and through the Protectoi 
Tinneo nf- TT -L i . Ci'oinweU— refuruishcd tl: 

SvSeed a™’ continued to reside until her death at a veii 

Among rther 'mtouohed relics of gone-by days, is a small ante- 

oiso^endea to roceivo L 


V. 


second Otinrloa -p r Vv- • , , ^ cuuuoscenaeu to receive the 

Oliver “cajoled” 

ynver Oromwell. ihere stm remams the chair in which she used to sit 


^r s^all wallciteg errand aTrS^ ^ohj^^telnS tTte valte 

hundxea ptuSS* “““ «« «suo of u 


MODEBlt EOTPIIAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. / 

o?to S'„2‘„7 To‘S? “ Old/ 

tubifir kettS-a™, oka "Tfv 

which is held in the left hand bv*n b't+ 1 o inches in diam^’ 

back, and beaten by the risht bend l 1°- centre of\ 

They also use cymbals winch orasti^ 

ba'z is used by the Moosahh'hlnrT^*^^ff^” !’ similar occasions. Th 

nights of Rum'ada'n. Castanets of ^ 

r^astanets of brass, called sa 'ga are used by th 
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'ijutlio female and male dancers. Eacli dancer lias two paii’s of these 
Struiments. They are attached, each by a loop of string, to the thumb 
A second finger, and have a more pleasing sound than castanets of wood 
T ivory. There are two instruments which are generally found in the 
’laree'm of a person of moderate wealth, and which the women often 
\ for their diversion. One of these is a tambourine, called fa’r, of 
TOclra insert an engraving. It 
iSlfipches in diameter. The 
side of/verlaid with . mother- of- 
TliMoise-shell, and white bone, 
tain snboth without and within, 

Duwm circular plates of brass 
was in^ it, each two pairs hav- 
mountaii passing through their 
jhe ta’r is held by the 
lit hand, and beaten with 
X0VS of that hand and by tbo 
expi 

hui^hich holds the instrument, 
only near the hoop, pro- 
ctumigher sounds than the other 
iosutshich strilies in the centre. 

'uad'simrine of a larger and more 
simple -'mnd than that here de- 
scribed, without the metal plates, 
is often used by the lower ordcis. . _ 
the commencement of this paragraph is a hind of drum, called dar’a- 
hooldlceh. The bestldud is made of wood, covered with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is here represented with 
the ta'r. It is fifteen inches in length, covered with a piece of fishes' 
sldn at the larger extremity, and open at the smaller. It is placed 
under the left arm ; generally suspended by a string that passes over 
the left shoulder ; and is beaten with both hands. 

KEirAREABlE OAKS. 

The oaks most remarkable for their horizontal expansion, are, accord- 
ing to Loudon, the following: — ^The Three-shire Oak, near Worksop, 
was Ef) situated, that it covered part of the three counties of 
Nottingham, and Derby, and dripped over seven hundred and sevei^- 
s^GU square yards. An oak between Newnham Courtney and Clirton 
glided a circumference of five hundred, and sixty yards of ^ound, 
— t^er which two thousand four hundred and tiventy men might 
fimmodiously taken shelter. The immense Spread Oak in ^ o^ksop 
KT>k, near the white gate, gave an extent, between the ends ot its 
opposite branches, of an hnndied and eighty feet. It dripped over an 
area of nearly three thousand square yards, which is above iialt an 
acre, and would have afforded shelter to a regiment of nearly a thousand 
horse. The Oaldey Oak, now growing on an estate of the JJmto ot 
Bedford, has a head of an hundred and ten feet in diameter. Ih- oal. 


Sa'ga't^E, Ta'c (2), and Dat'abooT.'keli (3). 
The other instrument alluded to in 
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called Molur Britannicum, in the Park, at Itj'cote, is said to have hcoj^ 
extensive enough to cover five thousand men ; and at Ellcrslie, in Hgt 
freAvsliire, the native village of the hero Wallace, there is still stand£ 
‘the old ohk tree,’ among tlie branches of which, it is said, that he an^^ 
three hundred of his men hid themselves from the IJnglish.” 


cnmous adveetisehent. 



CHANGfES OP ATOOTT ETNA. 


Signor Maria GemmeUario has given, from a meteorological Jupon 
kept at Catania, a very interesting view of the successive chanu she 
Moimt Etna, at a period in wliich it was 


A y ^ eruption nor any tii'anUm-v 

On the 3rd of July, 1805, there was an earthquake. Etna smoked 
torty-seven days, and emitted flame twenty-eight days. There was an 
eruption in June, hut no thunder. 

earthquakes on the 27th of May and 10th of Octoher, 
1806. The mountain smoked forty-seven days, flamed seven, and 
detonated twenty-eight : little thunder. ’ 

On the 24th of Eehruary and 25th of Eovemher, 1807, there were 

earthquakes Etna smoked fifty-nine days : Httle thunder. 

In August, September, and December, 1808, earthquakes were fre- 

twelve days, flamed one hundred and two and 
often detonated. Thunder storms were frequent. ’ 

during September and December 1809 

On the 16th and 17th of Pebrmrv isin 
On the 27ft of Ootober, Etaalas S n 

AprufegZtvrftZ’fteZt "t 

fomed. Ito thunder. ™ the Mount St. Simon was 

Enrft, unite on the 8rd and I3ft of March, 1818. Ihe monntam 
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fiinokcd twenty-ciglit days. Oa the 30tli of Time, and on the 5th of 
August, St. Simon smoked. There n'cre twent 3 --one thunder storms, 
i On the 3rd of November, 1814, there -was an earthquake, preceded by 
discharge of sand from that part of the mountain called Zoccolaro, 
iiherc were twelve thunder storms. 

''On the Gth of September, 1815, there was an earthquake. The morm^ 
tain smoked forty-two days, and there were eleven thunder storms. Oa 
the Gth, ’/th, and 11th of Januarj' the lightning was tremendous, 

_ ISIG, no earthquakes. On the 13th of August a part of the interior 
side of the crater fell in. Ten thunder storms. 

There was an earthquake on the ISth of October, 1817. The mmm- 
tain smoked fr\venty-two days. There were eight thunder storms. 

During 1818 there were twentj'-five earthquakes. The most violent 
was in the neighbourhood of Catania, on the ‘iOth of February. The 
mountain smoked twenty-four days. No thunder. 

cnaniTY ikste,v» of fojif. 

According to the “Annual Register” for August, 1760, there were 
expended at the funcr.al of F.armer Kcld, of Whitby, in that year, one 
hundred and ten dozen of penny loaves, eight largo Iiams, eight legs of 
vc.al, twenty stone of beef (fourteen pounds to the stone), sixteen stone 
df mutton, fifteen stone of Cheshire cheese, and thirty anliers of ale, 
Resides what was distributed to about one thousand poor people, who 
■'Dad sixpence each in money given them. 

TDX nEDFOED StlSSAX. 

■ One of the most celebrated books in the annals of bibliography, is the 
richl}’' illuminated Missal, executed for John, Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France, under Henry VI. ; by him it was presented to that king, in 
1430. Tlus rare volume is eleven inches long, seven and a-half wide, 
and two and a-half thick ; contains fifty-nine large miniatures, which 
nearly occupy the whole page, and above a thousand small ones, in circles 
of about an inch and a-half diameter, displayed in brilliant borders of 
golden foliage, 'uitli variegated flowers, etc. ; at the bottom of every 
are two lines in blue and gold letters, which explain the subject of 
^ "ji miniatru’e. This relic, after passing through various hands, de- 
idcd to the Duchess of Portknd, whose valuable collection was sold 
• i^uction, in 17SG. Among its many attractions was the Bedford 
rl. A Icnowlcdge of the sale coming to the oars of George III., he 
? or his bookscRer, and expressed liis intention to become the pur- 

The bookseUer vcnUu'ed to submit to his majesty the probable 
lAgh price it would fetch. ‘ ‘ How high?” exclaimed the king. “ Probably, 
wo hundred guineas,” replied the bookseller. “Two hundred guineas 
fob a Missal!” exclaimed the queen, who was present, and lifted her 
'■'■xliands up with astonishment. "WcU, well,” said his majesty, “I’ll 
nave it stiU ; but since the queen thinks two hundred guineas so enor- 
mous a price for a Missal, I’ll go no further.” The biddings for the 
B.o 3 ’al Library did actuaUy stop at that point ; a celebrated collector, 

• Mr. Edwards, became the pui’chaser by adding tlmee pounds more. The 
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game Missal Tvas afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’ sale, in 1815, and pur- 
Sased by tlie Duke of Marlborongli, for the enormous sum of £03/ lo . 

sterling. >, , 

CALICINATED EINGS. /V 

There is a particular class of antique gold ornaments, hclonging to the 
Bronze Period, which is deserving of ppecial attention, from the circum- 
ftancethat the British Isles is the only locahtv in which it has yet been 
discovered. These ornaments consist of a solid cyBndrieal gold bar, beat 
into a semi-circle or segmental arc, most frequently tapering from the 
centre, and terminated at both ends with hoflow cups, resembbng the 
mouth of a trumpet, or the expanded calix of a flower. A remarkabio 
example of these curious native relics is engraved in the “ Ai-chccological 
Journal.” The cups are formed merely by hollows m the slightly dilated 
ends; but it is further interesting from being decorated with the style of 

incised ornaments of most frequent 
occmrence on the primitive British 
pottery. It was dug up at Braha- 
lish, near Bautiy, county Cork, and 
w'eighs 3 oz. 5 duds. 6 grs. In con- 
trast to this, another is engraved in 
the same journal, found near the en- 
trance lodge at SuintonPark, York^ 
shire, scarcely two feet hcloiv^t?- 
surface. In this beautiful speci- 
men the terminal cups are so un- 
usually large, that the solid bar 
of gold dwindles into a mere con- 
necting-link betAveen them. The 
annexed figure of a very fine ex- 
ample found by a labom’cr while 
cutting peats in the parish of 
Croradale, Inverness-shire, some- 
what resembles that of Swinton Park in the size of its cups. It 
is from a drawing by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and repre- 
sents it about one-half the size of the original. Similai’ relics of 
more ordinary proportions have been brought to light, at diflerent 
times, in various Scottish districts. 

EXXEAOKDrNAEY CEICKET MATCHES. 

Every day in summer wagers are made at Lord's cricket gi’ound, upoA 
matches there to he plaj^ed ; but there have been more exti'aordinaKF - 
toatohes elseivliere relative to this exercising game ; for a cricket matm 
was played on Blaclclieath, in the year 176(>, between eleven GreeuAvich 
pensioners who had lost each an arm, and elcA'eu others Avho had lost 
if Of ^ won with ease. And again, on the 9th of 

^ played by eleven GreenAvicli pen- 

with one leg, against eleven Aiith one arm, for one thousand 
guineas, at the ncAV cricket groAma. Montpelier gardens, Wahvorth. At 
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nbo o’clock the lucu jirrivcd ia tlircc Grecnwick stages; about twelve 
the wickets were pitched, and they commenced.^ Those with hut one leg 
J,iad the first innings, and got 93 runs ; those with hut one am got hut 
. 1 ..,.: innings. T'Vio nno-iprr ooTnmGTicpd tneir second 


q*’ runs durin*^ their innings. The one-leg commenced their second 
Win^-s, andsixw'cre ho^vlcd out after the}' had got 60 runs; so that 
thev left oir one hundred and eleven more than those _mth one am. 
Xcit morning the match was played out ; and the men with one W heat 
the onc-ams hy one hundred and three runs. Mter the match was 
finished the eleven one-legged men ran a sweep-stakes of one hundre 
yards distance for twenty guineas, and the three first had prizes. 

MnniY CASES. 

The annexed engraving represents a set of f oTP^i^ ’ 
several of which were used for the intement of one body, the sm JLr 
one being enclosed within the larger. ^f=) 

On the death of a king in Eg.vpt, 

“ three score and ten days” was the 
period that intervened from his de- 
parture to the temination of the 
cmhalming operations ; thc^ earlier 
and more important of which, ex- 
lilusivc of the Eoaldng in natron, 

^cupied fortv days. The coffin, or 
, TOdcn case, in wliich the embalmed 
hodvof Joseph was preserved, till at 
theexodus it was carriedfrom EgvT>fi 
.'•■'c doubtlcsss, of such a Ibi-ni andj-^ 



was, (loubUcsss, oi such u iui.h ^ 

apnoarance as tliosc with which 

are familiar at our museums. An^j^T| 


are laraiiau hk 

accoiuitof some specimens of these, ^ 

and of the internal sheUs which 

were considered requisite for persons^ 

if hcUcr^TnVo vvere put into their wooden cases, 

, vasta^cd into tke stop. . f tie snaW 

in it hy means of a longit ‘ f^-o sides of this long aperture were then 
from tlic feet to the head. stitchin" done with a Large neeie 

Z.™ tecftor by » ?»“|f case taas cAi-ed"*'- 

tffed thin hempen cord. ® „„s ^tso covered with a similar 

4 thin coating of ^ rjainted rude figures of beetles, ibides, &c., 

eW of plaster they could he 

fiBgcr, except where they wre faxed by an 

cosily rubbed oil vutii ’ pjtof thiscase ah 


they could be 

tho finger, cxcepr wueie buej » -ra 

oosu^ b fin tho iinper part of this case a human fac 

outer coating p^^^SsoK'ing additional strength and fan. - 

SrrS S'ttolSn covc?iBS, a cnsiderall. ,„ant..y .. .-d. 
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blance of tlie limnaiL form. The face was covered ■ndth a strong Tarnis-h4 
to keep the colour fixed. The outer case was generally made of 
Eg3^tian fig-sycamore wood, and the parts of it were fastened together/^ 
with wooden pegs. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a rariety 
of pui’poses, as we find even common domestic utensils made of it. The 
pegs of the sycamore cases were not always of the sj'camore wood, which, 
when cut thin, would hardly bo so suitable as some more closely-grained 
wood ; the pegs, therefore, of the inner cases were of a diflerent wood", 
generally of cedar. Bodies embalmed in the highest stjde of fashion, 
had, in addition to the inner coffin which we have described, an outer 
wooden box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human face, male or 
female, painted on it. Some of these cases were plain, and others highly 
ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or with paintings represent- 
ing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case which contained the body was sometimes cut out of 
one piece of wood, and the inside was made smooth, and fit for the rc- 
eeption of the painted figures, by laying on it a thin coat of fine plaster. 
IjIis plaster was also used as a lining for the wooden cases which were 
not made of a single piece. There was often a second wooden case, still 
more highly ornamented and covered with paintings secured by a strong- 
garnish, These paintings were intended to embody the ideas of thS 
the state of death, the judgment or trial which preeciSfe-. 

regions below, and other matters connected -^nth " ) 
tne ritual of the dead and the process of embalming. 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases was^" made to represent a 
tamiisore, and tliesoniras clearly denoted bythrctecK uio 
head-dress, and the presence or absence of the heard. Both the licad- 

INSIINCT op ANUIAIS. 

atSerd dS’ls tSlne/ wT* the 

these intelligent crcatnresndth him from TSnh°”to He bronght one of 
fectly understood Erench and Gerrmn n-f ™ Pans, which per- 

repeating before it whole senteicc^m botirteo^ sahsiicd himself (jy 
dote has been related of ToW sHn dS Zf ^ ™«- 

snaam to shore on hearing the eantei?„, V ■ »™'l)oard mtl.- 

foarwe shaU hare toK 2 ”“ f'H™’ “Hoot old Kcptimorl 
flivonf 1 "U mm . and such wns t.bn Pat...,..,. 


swamtoshoiTorWng overboard^ 

four we shaU have to K ]fiS> P>^cptuue!^ 

tlueatmspired, that he never afterwn^ll .^'^ NT''® thA 

any of the ship’s company, to whom bm ^PPi'oach the captain or 
attached It m\ist, howev£, heServed fondly 

m ours (sometimes more brutal speciesl teSlfn^ creation, as 

belong to the race, distinguish iudiyiduafs ^terlSStV 


in man wo 
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miglit call a supenor intellect, but -vvliicb in these animals sliows a 
superiority of -n-bat we term instinct. Spurzbeim relates an instance of 
a cow belonging to Mr. Dupont de Nemours, which, amongst the wnme 
4 ’idndred herd, was the only one that could open the gate leading to their 
''’pastures ; ^d her anxious comrades, when arriving at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their conductor. It is also related of a hound, 
who, unable to obtain a seat near the fire without the risk of quarrelling 
with the dozing occupants that crowded the hearth, was wont to run out 
into the coxu’t- 3 'ard baridng an alarm that brought away his rivals in 
comfort, when ho quietly re-entered the p.arlour, and selected an eligible 
stretcliing-place. This animal displayed as much ingenuity as the 
traveller who, according to the well-known story, ordered oysters for his 
horse for the purpose of clearing the fireside. 


BELL OF ST. JIUIIA. 

\ This curious relic, engraved overleaf, two-thirds the size of the original, 
is remarkable as a work of art, as well as a genuine relic of the most 
venerable antiquity ; it was formerlj' regarded with superstitious reve- 
rence in Ireland, and any liquid drunk from it was believed to have 
peculiar properties in alleviating human suffering ; hence, the peasant 
women of the district in which it was long preserved, particularly used 
it in cases of chUd-hirth, and a serious disturbance was excited on a 
jprmcr attempt to sell it by its otvner. Its legendary historji relates that 
tl. descended from the skj’ ringing loudly ; but as it approached the con- 
course of people who had assembled at the miraculous warning, the 
tongue detached itself and returned towards the skies; hence it was 
concluded that the bell was never to be profaned by sounding on earth, 
but was to be kept for piuposes more holy and beneficent. This is said 
to have happened on the spot where once stood the famous Abbey of 
Falian, near Innishowen (County Donegal), founded in the seventh 
century by St. Mura, or Muranus, during the reign of Abodh Slainc. 
I’or centuries this abbey was noted as the depository of various valuable 
objects, which were held in especial veneration by the people. Amongst 
these were several curious manuscripts written by St. Mura, Ms crozicr, 
and this bell ; which ultimately came into the possession of a poor peasant 
residing at Innishowen, who parted with it to Mr. Brown, of Beaumaris, 
at whose sale in 1855 it was purchased by .Lord Londesborough. The ma- 
terial of the bell is bronze, and its form quadrangular, resembling other 
ancient Irish bells, and leading to the conclusion that it is the genuine 

1 work of the seventh century. The extreme feeling of veneration shown to- 

I w.ards it in various ages is proved by the ornament with wMch it is encased. 
My the accidental removal of one portion of the outer casing, a series of 
c&rlier enrichments were discovered beneath, wMch were most prob.ably 
placed there in the ninth century. The portion disclosed (the lower 
right hand comer) consists of a tracery of Ritnic knots wrought iu brass, 
"and firmly attached to the bell byatMn plate of gold; — whether the 
remainder of these early decorations, now concealed, be similar, cannot 
be determined without removing the outer plates. These exterior orna- 
ments consist of a scries of detached sHver plates of various sizes 
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?^4:sr^*v 


remamni^ :i ho two W spaces in front of the arched top were al^C 
most probably filled with precious stones, as the gold setting sWl remains 
?ST- , workmajsMp ias torn devotfd to a“oSo”?' 

early bronze ornament which has been filled in with niello the inter- 

th? WeSor^SIsTS"^ ovns.mmtGil like- the rest of 

ir . ...er decorations which cover its surface. Prom the absence of imy 
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traces of rivets on the hack or sides of the bell, the decoration it l:ai 
rc-oeivcd may have been restricted to the casing of the handle and iho 
t*urichment of the front of this venerated relic. 



crnronsiiV-SHAPED detneing cttp. 

Drinking cups of a fantastic shape ■were very much in vogue in the 
sixteenth centur}*. Sometimes they assumed the shape of birds, some- 
times of animals. In general it is the head that Jakes off, and serves as 
B lid or cover ; hut sometimes the orifice is in another part of the body. 
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arnet. Silrei 
many smaii^i 


88, for example, on the back. The specimen now before us is from Lor-i 
I^sondeshorough’s collection. 

The stag is of silver, gilt all over; the collar set with a 
bands encircle this curious iigui'e, to which aie appendei 
silver escutcheons engraved ■with the arms and names of distinguished/^ 
officers of the Court of Saxe Gotha, the latest being “Her Yon Maagcrf- 
heim, Gamer Juncker und Hegieruug Assessor in Gotha, d. 15 Augusti, 
A°. 1722.” It has probably been a prize for shooting, successively won 
by those persons whose arms decorate it. 


UAN-aiTEXS TO QUEEN ElIZAUETIT. 


Eew English sovereigns were so- well acquainted wifh their dominions 
as was Q/Ueen Elizabeth : she may be said to have visited every corner of 
her empire, and in these royal journeys or “progresses.” as they are 
called, her loyal subjects strove to outvie each other in the splendour of 
their receptions, Hothing could surpass the magnificence of the enter- 
tainments thus planned for the queen’s gratification, either as respects 
the splendoim of show, or the costliness of the more substantial banquet. 
These occasions are too numerous to mention ; and we can only notice 
one of the queen’s visits to the palace at Greenwich, as described by a 
German, -who tra-veUed in England in 1598. It was Sunday, and after 
attending service in the chapel, the queen prepared for dinner. • A genA 
tleman entered the room bearing a rod, and with him another bearing aJ 
table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three tinea, he spreaij 
upon the table, and after kneeling again, they both retired : then came'' 
two others, one with the rod again, the other with a salt-scUar, a plate 
und bread, whichj after Icneeling, they also placed on the table .- then 
same an unmarried and a married lady, bearing a tasting -Icnife and 
hamng stooped three times gracofuny, they imbbcd the table with bread 
and salt, ihen came the ^momen of the guard, bringing in, at each 
time, a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes 
were received by a gentleman, and placed upon the table, while the 
lady-taster gave to each guard a moutliful to eat of the particiilar dish 

"I' n. During the time that this guard 
(uluch consisted of the tallest and stoutest men that could be foiuid in 
all _ingknd, being carefully selected for this service) were brino-in'>- 

rA.t™ fetac-irums mado tta haU rmS fot- 


1 lu T , * n — . : umo auuuu me nau. rm<^ tor 

111 ^ tOo^ther. After this a number of unmarried ladies appoMcd 

vGio lifted the meat from the table, and conveyed it to the queen’s inner 

flTin mnvA "nviT-nfA 1 -Tit _ ° illuCl 


and private ohamW, si. iS ^ 

rest vas seat to the ladies of the coiut. The ^ueeii dined ai!d s' mp 
alone, with very few attendants. ^ 


THE GUIUT FOG OF 1783 . , 
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Moscow, On tlie 23i’d it was felt on the St, Gothard, and at Biula. By 
the close of that month it entered S}'ria; and on the ISth of Jniy, 
rbaehed the Altai Mountains. Before its appearance at tlicse places the 
^condition of the atmosphere was not similar; for in this countrj* it 
fellowed continued rains ; in Denmark it succeeded lino weather of somo 
continuance ; and in other places it was preceded hy high winds. Tbo 
sun at noon looked rusty-red, reminding one of the lines of Milton. I'lio 
heat was intense during its continuance, and the atmosphere was highly 
electric. Lightnings v/ere awfully vivid and destructive. In England 
many deaths arose from tliis cause, and a great amount of property was 
lost. In Germany public edifices were thrown down or consumed by it ; 
and in Hungary one of the chief northern towns was destroyed by fires, 
caused by tlio electric fluid, which struck it in nine difierent places. In 
France there were hailstones and rdolent winds. In Silesia there were 
great inundations. The dry fogs of 17S2-S3 wore accompanied by influ- 
enza ; at St, Betershurgh 40,000 persons were immediately attacked hy 
it, after the thermometer had suddenly risen 30 degrees. Calabria and 
Sicily were convulsed by earthquakes ; in Iceland a volcano was active, 
and about the same time one sprung out of the sea oft' Norway. The 
co-existence of dry fogs nith earthquakes and volcanic cniptions had 
been previously observed — e. g., in the j'ears 020, 1348, 1721 ; and since 
then, in 1822 and 1834, 

^-^A somewhat similar fog overspread London before the cholera of 1831, 
/had, the inftuonza of 1847. Eecker (“Epidemios of the Middle Ages”) 
has collected notices of various phenomena of tliis Icind, which have pre- 
coded the great continental jdagues, and have often been characterised 
hy offensive odours, 

MONKEXS DESIASDING XirEIR BEAD. 

Mr. Forbes tells a story of a female monkey (the Scmnopithecus 
Eutollus) who was shot by a friend of bis, and carried to Lis tent. 
Forty or fifty of her tribe advanced witli menacing gestures, but stood 
still when the gentleman presented his gun at thorn. One, however, 
who appeared to he the chief of the tribe, came forward, chattering and 
threatening in a furious manner. Notliing short of firing at hhn 
seemed likely to drive him aw.ay ; but at length he approached the tent 
door with every sign of grief and supplication, as if lie were begging for 
the body. It was given to him, he took it in his arras, carried it aw.ay, 
with actions expressive of afi'eetion, to his companions, and witli them 
disappeared. It was not to he wondered at that the sportsman vowed 
Biicver to shoot another monkey. 

'A; BARA. 

Mr, Howel, in his descriptive travels tlirough Sicily, gives a particular 
account of the magnificent manner in wliich the festival of the Assump- 
tion of the Vivgin'is kept by the Sicilians under the title of Bara, winch, 
althoimh expressive of the machine he describes, is also, it appears,^ 
generally apiplied as a name of the feast feelf. An immense machine ol 
about 50 feet high is consti-ucted, designing to represent IIc.avcn ; and 
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in tlie midst is placed a young female personating the Virgin, with <;ii 
image of Jesus on her right hand; round the Virgin 12 little children 
tuim verticallj', representing so many Seraphim, and helow thpm 12 
more children turn horizontally, as Cherubim ; lower down in tlioV 
machine a sun turns vertically, with a child at the extremity of each of/ 
the four principal radii of his circle, who ascend and descend until Id's 
rotation, yet always in an erect posture ; and still lower', reaching 
udthin about 7 feet of the ground, ai‘e placed 12 boys, who turn hori- 
zontally without intermission around the principal figm'e, designing 
thereby to exhibit the 12 apostles, who were collected from all corners of 
the earth, to be present at the decease of the Virgin, and witness her 
miraculous assumption. This hu"e machine is drawn about the prin- 
cipal streets by sturdy monks ; and it is regarded as a particular favour 
to any family to admit their children in this divine exhibition. 





the castle there in che year 1388. 


CUADLE OF nEXny V. 

Most of our readers have probably seen, in the illustrated newspapers 
of the day, sketches of the magnificently artistic cradles which have been 

made for the children of our good 
Q,ueen, or for the Prince Imperial of 
Finnce. It will be not a little 
curious to contrast with those elabo-r 
rately beautiful articles the cradld 
of a Prince of IValcs in the fou^ 
teenth centiuy. Wo here give 
- H:f>t<’h of it. 

It was made for the use of Henry 
of Wales, afterwards lung 
Jimiry V., generally called Henry of 
^lonmouth, because he was born in 
-P, ' — -- Ho was the son of Henry lY. of 

Bolmgbroke by lug first wife Mary de Bohun. He was ed^ated at 
Uueen s College, Oxford, under the superintendence of his half uncle 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort. On the accession of his father to 
the throne, he was created Prince of Wales, and, at the early a-e of 
sixteen, was present at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he wms badly 

war^tainS Owe^ Cfo 8 distinguished himself in thl 

war a amst Oven Glendour, he spent some years idleness and dissina- 

aS^O 14?3 StTewnAw throne, by the death of his father, 
.ii-pru 14 X 0 , fie tfiiew off ins former habits and associates chose bis 

mimstors from among those of tried integrity and wisdom in llis fatlier'l 

?;ro’ r'JT';™ “teft on justice, on Sfr 

in a war with the Daunhin nf engaged at the time 

was coohl^d Ms eoma^e^nSlis 

Ufiter the greatest dangers, and sm-mouut the greatest difficulties 
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His ^^rtues were not inferior to Iiis abilities, being a dutiful son, a fond 
parent, an aflectionate brother, a steady and generous friend, and an 
ipdulgent master. In a word, Henry V., though, not without his fail- 
ings, merits the character of an amiable and accomplished man, and a 
'^great and good king. Such was the sovereign, for whose infant years 
the plain, but still not tasteless, cradle was made, whieh we have here 
engraved, as it is preserved in the castle of Monmouth, his birthplace. 

THE FONT AT KIICAUN. 

The venerable old church at Kilcam, near Havan, in the county of 
Meath, contains a font of great rarity, and we have selected it as a fitting 
object for our work, inasmuch as it is a strOdng instance of the union of 
the beautiful with the curious. 

Placed upon its shaft, as repre- 
sented in the cut, it measures in 
height about three feet’ six inches ; 
the basin is two feet ten inehes in 
diameter, and thirteen inches deep. 

The heads of the niches, twelve in 
number, with whieh its sides are 
carved, are enriched with foliage of 
a' graceful but uniform character, 

And the miniature buttresses which 
separate the niches are decorated 
• with crockets, the bases resting 
upon heads, grotesque animals, or 
human figures, carved as brackets. 

The figures within the niches are 
executed with a wonderful degree 
of care, the drapery being repre- 
sented with each minute crease or 
fold well expressed. They are evi- 
dcntly intended to represent Christ, 

the Virgin Marj'-, and the twelve apostles. All the figures are seated. 
Our Saviour, crowned as a King, and holding in his hand the globe and 
cross, is in the act of blessing the Virgin, who also is crowned, the 

Queen of Heaven.” The figures of most of the apostles can easily be 
identified : Saint Peter by his key ; Saint Andrew by his cross of pecu- 
liar shape ; and so on. They are represented bare-footed, and each holds 
a' book in one hand. 



TEE BIOOE-SOCKING VAITPIEE. 

^^Captain Stedman, who tiuvelled in Guiana, from 1772 to 1777, pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, and for several years afterwards it 
was the fashion to doubt the truth of his statements. In fact, it was a 
general feeling, up to a much later period than the above, that travel- 
lers were not to be believed. As our knowledge, however, has increased, 
and the works of God have been made more manifest, the reputation of 
many a calumniated traveller has been restored, and, among others, that 

27 
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of Captain Stedman. We sliali, therefore, imhesitatingly quote his 
account of tlie Mte of the vampire: — “On waldng', about four o’clock 
this morning, in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed at finding 
myself weltering in congealed blood, and Arithout feeling any pain whaw 
ever. Having started up and run to the surgeon, vrith a firebrand ii/ 
one hand, and ail over besmeared Avitli gore, the m5'stery Avas found ro 
he, that I had been bitten by the vampire or spectre of Guiana, AA'hieh is 
also called the fiying dog of Hcav Spain. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and oattlc, sometimes 
even till they die ; knoAving, by instinct, that the person tliej-' intend to 
attack is in a sound slumber, they generally alight near the feet, AAhere, 
Avhile the creature continues fanning Avith his enormous AArngs, which 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, so very 
smali indeed, that the head of a pin could scarely he recei\’ed into the 
wound, wMoh is consequently not painful ; yet, through this orifice 
he contrives to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 

till he is 


begins again, and thus continues mucking 


and 


dis: 


1 “t-i J 1 ,1 m “TO “““ JLlti IB 

scarcely able to fly, and tho snflerer has often been knovTi to sleep from 
toe into eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, hut always in 
those places where the blood flows spontaneously. Havm" ai>ftlied 
tobaceo-ashes as the best remedy, and washed the gore from nryself aufl - 
my hai^ock, I observed several small heaps of congealed blood aA 

ground; upon examink^ 
Aviuch, tho surgeon judged that I had lost at least twelve or fouiSi 

Wq? measured this creature (one of the 

bats), I found it to be, between the tips of the AA-ings, thu’ty-tA\'o iuches 






+T, present times does not equal, in one article at least 

that of the sixteenth centoy. Sir Nieholaa n ^ 

ambassador at Paris, in a loLr st Thit the Queen’s 

at Madrid, in June, 1562 says ^ ^ Chaloner, the ambassador 

that they be of the shaU coste you ; provided alWi as 

none.” judgment is inferior L 

op tto sa. -i 

tan Svel aat ll 

«atier. It is said to oS’ frZlV 

months, and varies so much in summer and autumn 

Trhether it can always he attributed tn induce a doubt 

luminous appearance is seen over the cause. Sometimes tho 

n over tUe whole surface of the water, and the 
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jassol seems as tliougli floating upon an ocean of light. At otlicr times, 
tlio jihospiiorcscciiCG is only seen mmiGdirLtcly around tlic sliip. A. por^ 
^M.ion of water taken from, the sea does not necessarily retain its luminous 
< ap])caiancc, but its brilliance will generally continue as long as the water 
\is kept in a state of agitation. Some naturalists imagine the pbos~ 
phorescence of the sea to arise from the diflusion of an immense number 
of animalculai through the medium, and others attribute it to electilcity. 
Ur. Buchanan has given an account of a very remarkable appearance of 
the sea, observed by him duiing a voyage from Johanna to Bombay. 
About eight o’clock in the evening of the 31st of July, 1785, the sea 
had a rmUc-whito colour, and upon it were floating a multitude of 
luminous bodies greatly resembling that combination of stars known as 
the milky^ '"'tiy) the brightest of them representing the larger stars of a 
constellation. The v/hiteness, he says, was such as to prevent those on 
board from seeing either the break or swell of the sea, although, from 
the motion of the ship and the noise, they knew them to be violent, and 
the light was sufflciently intense to illuminate the ropes and rigging. 
This singular phenomenon continued till daylight appeared. Several 
buckets of water were drav/n, and in them were found a great number 
of kiminous bodies, from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a bnlf in 
length, and these were seen to move about as worms in the water, 
I There might be, he said to Dr. Buchanan, four hundi-ed of these animals 
Liii a gallon of water. A similar appearance had been observed before in 
’^the same sea by several of the ofiicers, and the gunner had seen it off 
Java Head, in a voyage to China. 

MAIUUAGE vow. 

The matrimonial ceremony, like many others, has undergone some 
variation in the progress of time. Upwards of three centuries ago, the 
husband, on tailing his vdfe, as now, by the right hand, thus addressed 
lier.: — “ I. H. unclersyync the H. for my wedded wyfe, for better, for 
v/orse, for richer, for porer, yn sickness, and in helthe, tyl dethe us 
departe, (not “do part,” as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient 
moaning of “ departe,” even in 'Wickliffe’s time, being “ separate ”) as 
holy chm’che hath ordeyned, and thereto I plygth the my trowthe.” The 
wife replies in the same form, with an additional clause, “to be buxom 
to the, tyl dethe us departe.” So it appears in the first edition of the 
“ Missals for the use of the famous and celebrated Church of HereforcU 
1502,” fol. In what is called the “Salisbury Missal,” the lady pro- 
nounced a more general obodionce: “to be bonere and buxom in bedde 
and at the horde.” 

LOVE OF GARDENS. 

' Louis XYIII., on his restoration to France, made, in the park in Yer- 
sailles, facsimile of the garden at Hartwell ; and there was no more 
amiable trait in the life of that accomplished prince. Hapolcon used to 
say that he should Imow his father’s garden in Corsica blindfolded, by 
the smell of the earth ! And the hafiging-gardens of Babylon are said 
to have been raised by the Median Queen of Hebuchadnezzar on the flat 
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and naked plains of lier adopted country, to remind her of the hills and 
woods of her childhood. We need not speak of the plane-trees of Plato— i 
SluilcspeaiVs mulberry-tree — Pope’s willow — Byron’s elm ? Why dc-/ 
scribe Cicero at his Tusculiun — Evelyn at Wotton — Pitt at Ham "Com- j> 
mon — Walpole at Houghton— Grenville at Dropmere ? Why dwell on/ V. 
Bacon’s “ little tufts of thyme,” or Fox’s geraniums? There is a spirif 
in the garden as well as in the wood, and the “ lilies of the held” supply 
food for the imagination as well as materials for sermons. 



ANCIEXT DANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from whence the greater number, probably all, of the 
European nations have migrated, numerous implements and rvoapons of 
copper have been discovered in a particular class of graves ; na)’, in some 
of the old and long-abandoned mines in that country workmen’s tools 
have been discovered, made of copper, and of very remote antiquity. 
We see, moreover, how at a later period attempts were made to harden 
copper, and to make it better suited for cutting implements by a slight 

intermixture, and principally of tin. 
Hence arose that mixed metal to 
Avhich the name of “ bronze” *1108 
been given. Of this metal, then, 

the Noi’thmen of 

formed 
merous 

have been discovered which are made '1 
wholly of bronze ; and we here give 
a sketch of the smallest of them, 
which is about nineteen inches in 


diameter, the other two being twenty- 
four. These shields are formed "of 
somewhat thin plates of bronze, the 
edge being turned over a tliick vnre 
. . j . “lefal to prevent the sword penetrat- 

ing too deeply. The handle is formed of a cross-bar, placed at the 
reverse side of the centre boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand. ^ i v. 

SACBED GAEDENS, 

The 
traced 

Adonis, ^ iimoug me wroeics anrl Itomans. “IV 

prden of I'lora, says Mr. Spence (Polymotis, p. 251), “I take to hn4 - 

traditions and tract's 

of Paiadise among the ancients must be expected to have grown faiutmA 
and fainter m every transfusion from one people to anoth?r S 
Pomans probably derived their notions of it from the Greeks 'amone- 

riXf of AkiS' f ^do^/ out under the stories of thf 

gauiensoiAIcinou^ In Africa they had the gardens of the Hos- 

: Lasttlmsegf Adorns, or the Ilorti us I’Uny 



perides, and in the 
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calls -tliena. The term Jlorti Adonidcs was used by the aticionts to 
^ fiignify gardens of pleasure, which answers to the yery name of Paradise, 
^ or tlic garden of Eden, as KoHi Adonis does to the garden of the Lord.” 


ANCrENT CHAIR OE DAGOUERT. 

The chair which we here engrave claims to he regarded as a great 
curiosity, on two separate groimds : it is the work of an aitist who w:i 3 
afterwards canonized, and it was used by Napoleon I. on a most important 
occasion. Towards the close of the sixth century the artists of France 
were highly successful in goldsmith’s work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal ccnti’e of tliis industry. It was at this time that Abhon 
flourished — a goldsmith and mint-master, with wliom was placed the 
young Eloy, who rose from a simple artizan to be the most remarkable 
man of his century, and whose virtues were rewarded by canonization. 
Tiic apprentice soon excelled his master, and Ins fame caused him to be 
summoned to the throne of Clotairc II., for whom he made two thrones 
of gold, enriched with precious stones, from a model made by the lung 
himself, who had not been able to 
And workmen sufficiently skilful to 

cxicute it. The talents and probity ^ ^ 

ofSt. Eloy also gained him the afl’ce- ,■ ..-y 

j tion of Dagobert I., who entrusted ■’"> ■'*, ' 

►.4iimwithmanyimpoi'tantworks,and '^\! 

) among them, with the oonsti’uction 
of the tlironc, or chair of state which ■ 

is the subject of this article. It is 
made of bronze, carved and gilded, 
and is a beautiful specimen of work- 
mansliip. The occupant of the chair l,j:. ( vV, 
would sit upon a cloth of gold sus- 

pended from the two side bars. For !' j / ''v ‘ . -'a' 

a long time it was preserved in the li. 

sacristy of the royal cluucli of St. , — ■:! ■■ ■ j ! 

Denis, ’at Paris ; but it was subse- . ' 

qucntly removed to the Great Li- t ' '_\ 

brary, where it now is. It was ’ J 

upon this chair that Napoleon I., " ' “ 

in August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to the 

f 'cldicrs of the arm}’- assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of England, 
apoleon caused the chair to be brought from Paris for the express 
iirpose. 

y ST. George’s caveiix. 

’ Near the toivn of lloldavia, on the Danube, is shown the cavern where 
St. George slew the Dragon, from which, at certain periods, issue 
m}Tiads of small flies, which tradition reports to proceed from the car- 
cass of the dragon. They respect’ neither man nor beast, and^ are so 
destructive tliat oxen and 'horses have been IdUed by them, They are 
called the Golubaez’s fly. It is thought when the Danube rises, as it 
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does io the oerij. l»rt ot ^e ,Sd“p«auS to Boxious , 

"water roiUciiiiiiio in. thcift) and b ^ S P , „miin v(>.nrs/ 


iiiey/' 

destroyed thereby. 

EKGUSir IKTTEK BT TOLT.UBE. 

The subjoined letter is copied literally from the autograpli of ^aire, 
formerly in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Sim, the editor of Micl Je s 

Poems : — 

” yon good health, a quick sale of y^ burgundy, nauch latin, 

and greeke to one of y Children, much Law, much ot cookc, and little- 
ton, to the other, quiet and joy to misti'ss brinsden, money to all. ^vben 
jou’ll drink y' burgundy udth m'' furnezo jjray teU him j U never forget 




But dear John be so kind as to let me Icnow liow does ray lady Hol- 
lingbrokc. as to my lord j left him so well j dont doubt ho is so still, 
but j am "very uneasie about my lady, if she might have as muchhcaltli 
as she has Spirit and witt, siu'c She would be the strongest body in eng- 
land. pray dear s' write me Something of her, of my lord, and of you. 
direct y' letter by the penny post at m' Cavalier, Belitery Squarc by the 
R. exchange, j am sincerely and heartily y' most humbie most obedient 
ramblin g friend ‘ ‘ olt atre. 

“ to 

“John Brinsden, esq, 

“ dui'ham’s yard 
“ by charing cross. 


THE GOLDEN CHALICE OE IONA. 

A chalice, as used in sacred ceremonies, is figured on various early 
Scottish ecclesiastical seals, as well as on sepidchral slabs and other .• 
medieval sculptures, But an original Scottish chalice, a relic of tlioi 
vonerahle ahhfeyof St, Columha, presented, till a very few I'ears since, ;irA 
older example of the sacred vessels of the altar tlian is indicated in auTi'.-"- 
existing meniorial of the medieval Church. The later liistory of thi^ 
venerable relio is replete vith interest. It was of fine gold, of a very ( 
simple form, and omararated in a style that gave evidence of its belong- ' 
ing to a very early period. It was transferred from tbo possession of 
Sir Lauehlan MaoLean to the Glengarry family, in the time of Aineas, 
afterwards created' by Charless II. Lord 'MacdoheU and Arross, under tbe 
circumstances narrated in the following letter from a cousin of the celo- 
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brated Marshal Macdonald, Dnlvo of Tarentum, and commnnicated by a 
clergyman (Eey. j^lneas M'Donell Dawson), who obtained it from the 
s family of the gentleman to whom it was originally addressed : — 

^ “ The following anecdote I heard from the late bishop, John Chisholm, 

and from Mr. John M'Eachan, imcle to the Dnlce of Tarentum, who died 
''at my house at Irin Moidart, aged upwards of one hundred years : — 

' “ Maclean of Duart, expecting an invasion of his lauds in MuU, by his 
powerful neighbour the Earl of Argyll, applied to Glengarry for assist- 
ance. -dineas of Glengarry marched at the head of five hundred men to 
Ardtornish, nearly opposite to Duart Castle, and crossing with a few of 
his officers to arrange the passage of the men across the Sound of Mull, 
Maclean, rejoicing at the arrival of such a friend, offered some choice 
wne in a golden chalice, part of the plunder of Iona. Glengarry was 
struck with horror, and said, folding his handlcerchief about the chalice, 

‘ Maclean, I came liere to defend you against mortal enemies, but since, 
by sacrilege and profanation, you have made God yoim enemy, no hmnan 
means can serve you.’ Glengarry retui-ned to his men, and Maclean 
sent the chalice and some other ])ieces of plate belonging to the service of 
the fdtar, with a deputation of Ms friends, to persuade Mm to join him ; 
but he marched home. His example was followed by several other cMefs, 
and poor Maclean was left to compete, single-handed, with his powerfid 
enemy.” 

I Such was the last historical incident connected with the golden chalice 
f>VrrIona, perhaps, without exception, the most interesting ecclesiastical 
•’relic wMch Scotland possessed. Unfortunately its later history only 
finds a parallel in that of the celebrated Danish golden horns. It was 
preserved in the charter-chest of Glengarry, until it was presented by 
the late Chief to Bishop Ronald M'Donald, on whose demise it came into 
the possession of his successor. Dr. Scott, Bishop of Glasgow. Only a few 
ycai-s since the sacristy of St. Maiy’s Roman Catholic Church in that 
city, where it was preserved was broken into, and before the police could 
obtain a clue to the depredators, the golden relic of Iona was no longer a 
chalice. Thus perished, by the hands of a common felon, a memorial of 
the spot consecrated by the labours of some of the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Pagan Caledomans, and which had probably survived 
the 'sicissitudes of upwai'ds of ten centuries. In reply to inguiries made 
as to the existence of any drawing of the chalice, or even the possibilita 
of a trustworthy sketch being executed from memoi^-, a gentleman in 
G-laso-ow writes “ I have no means of getting even a sketch from which 
to m^e a drawing. Were I a good hand myself, I could easily finish 
fcne havino- often examined it. It was a chalice that no one could look 
In without"being convinced of its very great antiquily. The worlnnan- 
¥}’ip was rude, the ornamental drawings or engravings even more hard 
%ian medieval ones in their outlines, and the cup bore marks of the on- 
ginal hammering wMch had beaten it into shape.” 

BffiW MODE OE IIEVEXGE. 


klonkevs in India are more or less objects of superstitious reverence, 
end are, consequently, seldom or ever destroyed. In some places they 
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are ereQ fed, encom'aged, and allo'w^ed to live on the roofs of the houses. 

If a man vrish to revenge himself for any injury committed upon himJ 
he has only to sprinkle some rice or com upon the top of his enemy ^ 
house, or granary, just before the rains set in, and the monkeys miyA. 
assemble upon it, eat all they can find outside, and then pull ott tlpfe 
tiles to get at that urhich falls tlirongh the crevices. This, of coursU, 
gives access to the torrents u-hieh fall in such countries, and Iwuse, fur- 
niture, and stores are all ruined. 


CtJBIOtrS StTPEESTIlTON. 


The ring of which 'we here give a sketch has been selected by us as a 
subject for engraving and comment, because it 
embodies a curious superstition which was very 
prevalent in England in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The setting is of silver, and the jewel which it 
carries is called a toad-stone. This stone was 
popularly believed to be formed in the heads of 
very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted hy 
sovereigns, and by aU persons in high office, * 
because it was supposed to have the power of indicating to the persoij. 
who wore it the proximity of poison, by perspiring and changing colour.] 
Eenton, who wrote in 1569, says — “ There is to ho found in the headS'Cj^ 
old and great toads a stone they call borax or stelon and he adds— ^ 

“ They, being used as rings, give forewarning against venom.” Their 
composition is not actually known ; by some they arc thought to he a 
stone— by others, a shell ; hut of whatever they may he formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be noticed in the engraving, a figure 
resembling that pf a toad, but whether produced accidentallj'' or by 
artificial means is not known, though, according to Albertus 'Magnus, 
the stone always bore the figure on its surface, at the time it was taken 
out of the toad’s head. Lupton, in his “ 1000 Notable Things,” says — 

“ A toadstone, called crepaudina, touching any part envenomed, hurt, or 
stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other venomous beast, ceases the 
pain or swelling thereof.” The well known lines in Shakespeare are 
doubtless in allusion to the virtue which Lupton says it possesses 

“ Sweet are the uses of adrersity; 

Which like a toad, ugly and TCnemous, 
u ears yot a precious jewel in his head.” 

Ben Jonson also in the JFba;, has, — 

“ Wore you enamoured on his copper rings, 

His saffron jewel, with the loadstone in’t?” 

And Lyly, in his Euphues — 




The foule toad hath a faire stone in his head,” 

The ring we have engraved is a work of the fifteenth century ; 
forms one of th^xnany rare curiosities of the Londesborough CoUekoa, 
amt is considera i to be a very perfect specimen. 
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ANCrERT AEJri.F.T. 

In_ JIa}-, lS-10, some Trorlcmen vrcre cmploj-cd at Everdalo, near Pres- 
Wn, m carr 3 dng eartli to replace tlie soil whicli had been washed awav 
^Tirom hchiiid a wall formerlj' built to protect the banks of the river Ribble^ 
Id^dl{JKlng for this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of about fortv 
yards from the banks, a great number of articles, eonsisting of ingots of 
silver, a few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large quantity of 
coins. An attentive^ examination of all these, and especially of the coins, 
leads to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
.year 910, pnd the articles must be considered such as were worn at the 
time of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary in breadth from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter, and perJiaps more. The}’’ are gene- 
rally ornamented, and almost all the 
ornaments are produced hy puncliing 
rnth tools of various forms. The pat- 
terns arc numerous, but the forms of j 
the punches are vciy few, the varia- 
tions being produced by combining the 
forms of more pimchcs than one, or by 
placing the same or differently-formed 
Ijtinchcs at a greater or less distance 
ffki'hi' each other, or hy varying their 
direction. In the specimen which we 
have hero engraved the punch has had a small square end, and the orna- 
ment is formed by a scries of blows in transverse or oblique lines. Pat- 
terns of the period and localities to which these ornaments belong arc 
scarce!}’- over found iinislicd by casting or chasing. It would appear, 
also that the use of solder to unite the -various parts of objects was either 
little Icnou-n or little practised ; for the ends of these oi-noments are tied 
together, and, upon other occasions where imion is necessary, rivets are 
employed 



CRINFSE MiKnons. 


There is a puzzling property in many of the Chinese mirrors which 
deserves particular notice, and wo may give it, together -with the 
solution furni-shed by Sir llavid Brewster; — “The mirror has a knob 
in the centre of the back, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of Grecian 
borjlcr. Its polished surface has that degree of convexity which gives 
an mage of the face half its natural size ; and its remarkable property 
is, what, when you rellect the rays of the sun from the polished surface, 
theJimago of the ornamental border and circles stamped upon the back, 
is seen distinctly reflected on the waU," or on a sheet of paper. _ The 
metal of which tlic mirror is made appears to be what is called Chinese 
silver, a composition of tin and copper, like the metal for the specula of 
reflecting telescopes. The metal is very sonorous. The mirror has a 
rim (at tlio baclcj of about 1-dth or l-6th of an inch broad, and the 
inner part, upon which the figm-es are stamped, is considerably thinner. 
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.Like all other oonj^re !'»?? ^^Sr^^kampef 
contrived to make tke oksen'ct in tlio luminona 

on tlie back are used for this purpose. c p. ii<rurcs are a cfkiif 
°a?ea ie aof «» *!/» "/ «« (if /!.»““«- . 

„£ the picture rrtaeh fi" MsiUo iu Ol'diuary lig«te, 

and so commled by polisbiUo) i-cmiircd, for 

S5’ SHIir 

Isrof ifmafbf hSfout V r«faS^^ 

ivo'iiilpllisb aivay the liguro, but upon cloth, 

are sometimes polished. In this way the sunk par • ‘ 

irill be as bi"-hlv polished as the rest, and the bgure imll onlj he 

by reflecting the sun’s rays from tho mcfollie 

surface.” 

THE CADENHAM OAK. 

Amongst the many remarkable trees in the Nciv Forest in Hampslnrc, 

IS one called the Cadenham Oak, which buds every year m the dep Kot 
winter. Gilpin says, “ Hamng often heard of tins oak, 1 took a ijocito 
SCO it on the 29th of December, 1781. _ It was pointed out fo me amo)*ig 
several other oaks, surrounded by a little forest _ stream, mnamg rowpu 
a knoll on whicli they stood. It is n tall straight plant, oi no 
age, and apparent^ vigorous, except that its top hasbeeii injured, iiom 
wliioh several branches issue in. the form of pollard shoots. It was 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could discern, when I saw it, and 
unclistinguishable from the other oaks in its ncighbom’boofh except thai- 
its bark seemed rather smoother, occasioned, 1 apprehended, only b', 
freguent climbing. Having bad the account of its early budding con- 
flnned on the spot, I engaged one Micliael Lawrence, who kept tho^ 
lyjiite Hart, a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send luc^ some of 
the leaves to Yicar’s Hill, as soon as tiiey should appear. The man, 
w'ho had not the least doubt about the matter, kept his w'ord^ and scut 
me several twigs on the morning of the 5th of January, 1782, a few 
hours after they had been gathered. Tiie leaves were fairly expanded, 
and about an inch in length. From some of the buds two leaves had 
nnslieatbed themselves, but in general only ono. One of its progeny, 
wdiich grew fo the gardens at Bulstrodc, had its flower buds pierfdfliy 
formed so early as the 21st of December, 1781, 

“ This early spring, however, of the Cadenham cak, is of very skjort 
duration. The buds, after unfolding themselves, make no further p'ro- 

gress, 1 \ brink from the season and die. The tree con- 

tinues ■ ^ ' deciduous trees, during the remainder of the 

winter, and vegetates again in the spring, at the usual season. I have 
seen it in full leaf in the middle of the summer, W'hen it appeared, both 
in its form and foliage, exactly like other oaks.” 
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Dean "Wren, speaking of tins tiee, says, “King James could not be 
induced to believe tbe rb rot [reasoji) of this, till Bishop Andre'wes, in 
■ndioso diocese the tree grew, caused one of liis own chaplaines, a man of 
lo^vru integritye, to give a true information of itt, ■which he did ; for 
Jit^n the eve of the Nativitye he gathered about a hundred slips, with 
thelcavcs newl'v opened, ■^vhich he stuck in claye in the bottom of long 
wliitc boxes, and soe sent them post to the courte, -where they deservedly 
raised not only admiration, but stopt the mouth of infidelitye and con- 
tradiction for ever. Of this I -was both an eye-witness, and did dis- 
tribute many of them to the great persons of both sexes in court and 
others, ecclesiastical persons. But in these last troublesome times a 
divclish fello-w (of Herostratus humour) having hewen itt round at the 
rootc, made his last stroke on his own Icgg, whereof he ^ed, together 
with the old wondrous tree; "which now sproutes up againe, and may 
renew his oakye age againe, iff some such envious chance doe not hinder 
or prevent itt ; from which the example of the former yiUainc ma}' per- 
chance deterr the attempt. This 1 thought to testifie to all future 
times, and therefore subscribe "with the same hand through which those 
little oakye slips past.” 


scrcooii EXTEKSES IN’ THE OLDEN' TIME. 

Of the expenses incurred for schoolboys at Eton early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find some curiotrs particulars in a manuscript of the time ; 
ihefcoys were sons of Sir William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, and the 
entries arc worth notice, ns showdng the manners of those days. Among 
the^ items, a breast of roast mutton is charged ten-pence ; a small 
chicken, four-pence ; a week’s board, five shillings each ; besides the 
wood burned in thch chamber; to an old woman for sweeping and 
cleaning the chamber, two-pence ; mending a shoe, one penny ; three 
candles, nine-pence ; a book, Esop’s Fables, four-pence ; two pair oi 
shoes, sixteen-pence ; two bunches of wax lights, one penny ; the ^^m 
total of the payments, including board paid to the bursars ot Eton Col- 
lege, living expenses for the two boys and them man, clothes, books, 
washiim, &c., amounts to twelve pounds twelve shillings and seven-pence. 
The expense of a scholar at the university in 1514 was but ^e pounds 
annuallv, aflbrding as much accommodation as would cost sixty pounds, 
though the accommodation would be far short of that now customary at 

Eton. 

AN EVENTEDL LIEE. 


It fs much to be feared that on the field of battle and naval actions 
manV individuals, apparently dead, arc buried, or thrown overboard. 1 he 
hist4y of Francois de Civille, a French captain, who was missing gt the 
siegefof Eouen, is rather curious. At the storming of the town he was 
5 nni 4 ed to have been killed, and was thrown, with other 
ditch, where he remainedfrom eleven m the morningto 
evening; when his servant, observing some latent neat, corned th® 7 

into the house. , For five days tmd five mghtsjusmas^^^^^^^ 

the slightest sign of life, although 
warmth. At the expiration of this time 


nigULb XUS luitsuei. j '» 

the hody gradually recoYered ita 
j, the town "was carried by assault, 



T'ES tiiousAiTD I'HiNdJjJ 

and the servants of ttoew°it ouf of with no other 

the supposed 

“been from his mothers ^\qji -^'hich his mother did 

brought “to wonder escape he used to sign his 

tooc, times bunea, 

Sttoefttmoe risentrora Ibc deed by the srace ot God. 




rillSX BIIIDG1E OVEE IHE XUsVXES. 

The humble village bridge which we here engrave is well desermg 
of a nlace in our pages as being the first of that grand series of bridges 
losfkst mLbL°is London^bridge What a contrest betn'cen he 
first bridge over the Thames and the last ! Thames Head, where the 
river rises, is in the county of Gloucester, but so ^loarto its sou&ern 
border, that the stream, after meandering a mile or ^o, enters Wilt- 
Bhire, near the village of Kemble. On leaving this vdlage, and proceed- 
ing on the main road towards the rustic hamlet of Ewen, the traveller 
passes over the bridge which forms the subject of our wood-cut. Hb has 
no parapet, and is level with the road, the water running thronghy.taee 
narrow arches. Such is the first bridge over the mighty Thames. 

T'TTP. VETIETIAirS. 


The Tenetiana were the first people in Italy who had printed books. 
They orio-inated a Gazette in the year 1600, and the example was fol- 
lowed att)xfordin 1667, and at Tienna in 1700. They also undertook the 
discovery of America, and the passage to India by the Gape of Good Hope. 
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SIEDJEEKniir ABUET. 

On. descending the river Thames, from Henley, after passing Culham 
O^rt and Hambledon Lock, the adjacent country become exceedingly 
'G^utiful, varied by alternate mills, islands, meadovs, and hills, n-itii 
every now and then ornamental forest trees hanging over the sti-eam, and 
giving pleasant shade to the current on its downward flow. The wood 
of Medmenliam soon comes in sight; the ruined Abbey is seen among the 
trees, and close beside it is a pretty ferry, with the pleasant wayside inn 
of ibrs. Bitmead — a domicile well Icnown to artists, her frequent guests, 
one of whom, rvho has since become famous, painted a sign-board which 





hangs over the door, and is of so good a quality that it might grace the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The Abbey has been pictured a 
Imndred times, and is a capital subject seen from any Mint of mew ; the 
river runs close beside it ; there is a lull adjacent— Bane^s Hill , dark 
woods and green meadows arc at hand ; gay boats and traffic barges are 
continuaUy mssing ; the ferry is always pictoesque, and the 
ccnsLntly supplies on the spot with themes for picUmes ; especially ho 
has|c-fori him the venerable ruin-‘‘ venerable,” at 
{‘vc% concerned. Time has touched it lemently ; some of its best _ bits 
nre'^as they were a centuiy ago, except that the lichens have given to 
them that nch clothing of^cy and gold which the painter ever loves, 
and added to it, here and there, a green draporj' of ny. . 

The manor of Medmenham was, in the reign of King 
hv tolmd Walter de Bolobcc, to the Abbey of Cistercian Mo^s he had 
founded at ‘Wohura in Bedfordshire ; sad jn 120f the monks placed so.co 
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of their society here, on this pleasant hank of tho Thames. Here aroiio 
r sS monlierv, heing ralher-as 

themsclves— a danghtcr than a coll to ohmn. In loob it nas 
nexed to Bisham. At the Dissolution, aecordmg to returns made 
commissioners, “ the clear value of this religious house vas 20/. Cs/ , it 
had two monks designing to go to houses of religion ; servants, »onc; 
woods, none; debts, none; its hells worth 2/. Is. Sd. ; the value ol itS 
moveable goods 1/. 3s. 8d. ; and the house wholly in rum. It must ha^ o 
undergone considerable repair early in the sixteenth centiuy, and pio- 
hahly very little of the original structure now exists, although relics of 
antiquiti'' may be traced in many of its remains. That portion w’liich 
fronts the Thames is kept in proper repair, and a large room is nsed lor 
the convenience of pleasure parties. The projiert}" belongs to the bcots o* 
Danesfield, a mansion that crowns a ueighhovumig hill, ilcdmenlmm 
derives notoriety from events of more recent date than tho occupation of 
its monks, without goods and without debt. Here, about the middle of 
the last cental'}’’, was established, a societ}’’ of men of wit and fashion, 
who assumed the title of tho Monks of St. Francis, and wore the habit 
of the Franciscan order. Although it is said that the statements con- 
tained in a now forgotten but once popular novel — “ Chrysal or tho 
Adventiu'es of a Guinea,” — were exaggerated, the character which>^^the 
assumed monks bore in the open world was suiBciontl}' notoriims 
to justify the ivorst suspicions of their acts in this^ conipajai ivo 
solitude. Theii' principal members wore Sir Francis Dasln^ood 
(afterwards Lord Le Despencer), the Earl of Sandwich, John Wilks, 
Buhh Doddington, Churchill, and Paul Wliitchoad, tho poet. Tho motto 
— “Fay ce que voudras,” in^eative of the principle on which the society 
was foimded — still remains over the doorway of the Abbey House. Tra- 
dition yet preserves some anecdotes illustrative of tho habits of the 
“ order,” and there can he little doubt that this now lonely and quiet 
spot was the scene of orgies that were infamous. 


PEESECUTrOX. 

Grotius, an historian celebrated for moderation and caution, has com- 
puted that in the several persecutions promoted by Charles Y., no less 
than a hundred thousand persons perished by tho hands of the execu- 
tioner. In the Aetlierlands alone, from the time that his edict against 
the reformers was promulgated, he states that there had been fifty thou- 
sand persons hanged, beheaded, biu'ied alive, or burned, on account of 
their religion. Indeed, during the reign of Philip the Second, the Buke 
of Alva boasted that in the space of nine years he had destroyed, in ^ the 
Low Counti’ics, 36,000 persons by the liands of the executioner aloni''.ri\.t 
the massacre of Paris, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, King Charl^ the 
Ninth of France assisted in person, and boasted that he had sacriffeed 
in one night 10,000 of his subjects; for that massacre the Pope had 
“TcDeum” sung in the chapel of the Yatican and issued a hull for a 
jubilee to be celebrated throughout France on the Jth December, 1512, 
in commom oration of what ho termed the happy success of the liinr; 
wjamst his heretic suhJectSf and conelndod by writing vdth his oum hand 
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a letter to Cliaiios the Ninth, exhorting him to piu’suo this salutary and 
Jdessed enterprise. In_ the short reign of Q,ueen Mary, there were in 
this realm hurned at the slake one archhishop, foiu- bishops, twenty-one 
.tvinisters, and nearly three hundred persons of all classes, of whom 
^ Imy-iivc were women, and four wore children, one of whom sprang from 
its mother’s womb- while she was consuming, and was llung into the 
llamcs by the spectators. In 1640 the same spirit of papal bigotry occa- 
sioned in Ireland the butchery of 40,000 Protestants, under oircum- 
st.anccs of aggravated atrocitj' which a Christian will shudder to peruse. 
Lewis XIV., the most Cliristian king and eldest son of the chui'ck, 
starved a million Huguenots at home, and sent another million grazing 
in foreign countries. 

innicrpkr’s Jin-n in 1762. 


The folloudng innkeeper’s bill was sent in to the Duke de Nivemois, 
who supped and breakfasted at an inn in Canterbury, in 1762; and 
considering tlio value of money at that time, must be deemed cxti'emcly 
moderate : — 


£ St 

Tea, cotlcc, and chocolate ....... 14 

iSupper for self and servant 15 iO 

L iJrcad and beer 6 0 

215 

^ IVinc and punch ...*108 

> Wax candles and charcoal ....*.* 30 

Broken glass and china 2 10 

Lodging 1 

Tea, cotfee, and chocolate 2 0 

Chaise and horse, for next stage 2 16 

There were only twelve persons in the whole company. 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sl’OXXANr.OXJS COJtmJSTION. 

.Tosoph Battaglia, a simgeon of Ponte Bosio, relates the following case : 
Don. G. Jtlaria Bertholi, a priest of Jlount Valerius, went to the fan- of 
Pilctto, andaftenvards visited a relation in Fenilo, where he intended to 
pass the night. Before retiring to rest, he was left rending his breviary ; 
when, shortly afterwards, the family were aloi-med by his loud cries and 
r iioiso in liis clianiber. On opening the door, ho "was l}T.ngpros- 

Irate on the floor, and siUTOunded by flickering flames. Battagha was 
immediately sent for, and on his arrival the unfortunate man was found 
in k most deplorable state. The integuments of the arms and the back 
woio either consumed or detached in hanging flaps. The suflererwas 
EuiViciently sensible to give an account of himself. Ho said that he felt, 
nlVof a sudden, as if liis arm had received a violent blow from n club, 
and at the same time he saw scintillations of fire rising from his shirt- 
bIccvcs which were consumed without hamng binned tlio mists a 
handkerchief, which ho had tied round his shoulders, between the shut 
'andt^hcsdn’was intact. His drawers were also sound; but, strange 
to sav his silk skull-cap was burnt, while his hair bore no rnarka 
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of combustion. The unfortunate man onl)'- survived tlie event four days. 
The circumstances whicli attended this case would seem to wan-ant the 
conclusion that the electric fluid was the chief agent in the combustion.^ 

snooTiXG FISH. , h\ 

Our shores have produced a few specimens oi a richly- colomed nsh 



habits. The family is named Chcstodbntida;, from the principal genus in 
it. They are very high perpendicularly, but thin and flattened sidevdse ; 
the mouth in some projects into a sort of snout, the lins are frequently 
much elevated, and send off long filaments. They are generally adorned 
with ]' ' ’ ’r-.- "1 . ' - 1 colours, which run in perpendioSar bands. They 
are <■ ■. v i ; .'.y-finned fishes, because the dorsal and anal are 

clothed, at least in part, 



with scales, so as not to 
be distinguished from the 
body. The tubular snout 
of some, as of a little spe- 
cies which we here repre- 
sent, is applied to an ex- 
traordinary use, thatv^of 
shooting flies ! The li^h 
approaclies under a'~^.y 
which it has discovor jid, 
resting on a leaf or twig; 
a few feet above the wa- 


the tip of its beak from 

noEiTED cEEJioDos. it shoots a 

.,1 I . , single drop at the insect 

with so clever an aim, very rarely to miss it, when it falls into the 
water and is devoured. Bemg common in the Indian seas, it is often 
kept^^ the Chinese in vases, as we keep golden-fish, for the amusement 
of witnessing this feat. ^ A fly is fastened at some dikance, at wliieh the 
fish shoots, but, disappomted of copse, and wondering that its prey does 
not fall, it goes on to repeat the discharge for many times in succession 

^ ammunition, and scarcely ever 

missmg the mark, though at a distance of three or four feet. ^ 

EXTBAOEDIirAllT EAETHQUAKES. L-— 

%anday.ang, one of the loftiest mountains in Java i no 
Jess than forty villages were reposing in peace. ButTAu4st a 

into thl earth, and soon it Ld dfsatpea^ed^ withT^T ^ 

Ernst Of the inhabitants,, over a spacTlS 
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Still more extraordinary, the most remarkable on record was an eruption 
in Sumbawa, one of the Molucca islands, in 1815. It began on the fifth 
yLay of April, and did not cease till Jul}'. The explosions were heard in 
^ one direction nine hundred and seventy miles, and in another seven 
'Jhundred and twenty miles. So heavy was the fall of ashes at the distance 
of forty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The floating 
cinders in the ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were two feet thick, 
and vessels were forced through with dilEcnlty. The darkness in Java, 
tiirec himdred miles distant, was deeper than the blackest night ; and, 
finally, out of tiie twelve tliousand inhabitants of the island, only 
twenty-six survived the catastrophe. 


BEAUiiiut Alien. 

One of the rarities of architecture is the beautiful arch in the choir of 
Cannistown Church, not far from Bcc- 
tive, near Trim, in Ireland. Doira 
to the very latest period of Gothic 
architecture, the original plan of a 
simple nave, or nave and chancel, was 
followed, and the chief or only diffe- 
rence obscrv.ablo in churches of verj* 
iato date, from those of tlie sixth and 
tevonth centuries, consists in the form 
\of the arch-heads, the position of the 
doorwaj, the stylo of the masonry, 
which IS usually much better in the 
more ancient examples, and the use 
of bell-turrets, the cloigetcach, or 
detached roimd tower, haring answered 
this purpose during the earlier ages. 

A beautiful and highly characteristic 
example of an early pointed church is 
that at Cannistown. As usual, it con - 
sists of a nave and chancel, and there are the remains of a bell-tun-ct 
upon the west gable, the usual position. The choir arch is represented in 
the annexed cut. 

There are numerous examples of churches of this stjde scattered over 
Ireland, but they are usually plain, and tlw choir arch is generally the 
plainest feature in the building. As example, we can refer our readers 
to the churches of Kilbairack, Dalkey, Ivinsale, and Eathmichael, all in 
ttic immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. 
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THOJiAS coxEcri:. 


< . . 

••• There was a Carmelite friar, Thomas Conecte, who, previous to his 

being burnt as a heretic at Dome, in 1434, excited the admiration of aU 
Flanders by his vehement sermons against the luxury of the women. 
His satire was chiefly levelled against their head-dresses, which rose to 
Fo enormous a height, that the most exalted liead-drcsscs of a late dsu’ 
but dwarfs to them. Juvenal dcs Ursins, who lived at that period, 

28 
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declares that, notmthstauding the trouhlcs of the times, the mai’lcnn , 
and married ladies rose to prodigious excess in their attire, and ■wore 
hair of a surprising height and breadth, ha'sdng on cacli side t'wo cars 
of so unaccountable a size, that it was impossible for them to pa^sa 
through a door. Their dresses ■a'erc the hennins of Flanders, 'which thc^. 
■worthy Carmelite ■was so inveterate against. He made them dro.s^ 
themselves in a more modest manner. But, alas no sooner had Fi'iar 
Thomas left the country than the head-dresses shot up to a greater 
height than ever. They had only ho^n^ed their heads like bullrushcs 
during the storm. Poor Thomas attacked the infallible church itself, 
and they, in default of better arguments, burnt him. 


ctmiotrs coixcrDENcr.s. 

On the 2lst of April, I’TlO, Le^wis XVL was married. 

21st of June, 1770, iilteen hundred people were trampled to death at 
the feic, 

21st of January, 1782, for the birth of the Dauphin. 

2 1st of June, 1791, the flight to Varennes. 

21st of September, 1792, the abolition of royalty. 

21st of January, 1793, 'the ■unfortunate monarch’s decapitation. 


AirrniTnEATnEs. 

The deficiency of theatres erected hy the Homans is far more thnilj 
t V iiu^iiher and splendoiir of their amphitheatres, "wh 
with their baths, may be considered as the time types of Homan art. ijt 
certain that they derived this class of public buildings froim 
the htruscans. At Sutri there is a very noble one cut out of the tufa 
rock, winch was no doubt used by that people for festal representations 

anything of the kind. It is uncertain 
whether gladiatorial fights or combats of wild beasts formed any part of 

^ though boxing, wr^tling, 

^vhether tL Etruscans 

doubtfS^ and slaughter is more than 

Even in the remotest parts of Britain, in Germany, and Gaul 

jSSeatres find the traces of their 

en ovSf of . soldiery, it seems, could not exist without the 

eithe?]Slb5nf. doubtful and mortal combats— 

be woSed a^Cf It is not to 
scenes orthe people who dehghted so much in the bloody 

E «ai,re. roets, painters, rhapsodists, have exhausted aH the 
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rcsoiirces of tlieir arts in the attempt to convey to others the overpoivering 
impression this building' produces on their ovm minds. With the single 
exception, perhaps, of the Hall at Karnac, no ruin has met -with such 
, ■universal admii-ation as this. Its association 'urith the ancient mistress 
^ of the -world, its destruction, and the half-prophetic destiny ascribed to 
Nit, aU contribute to this. Still it must he confessed that 


“ The gladiator’s bloody circus stands 
A noble ■mreck in ruinous perfection,” 

and worthy of all or nearly aU the admiration of which it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of ornament, or anything 
that can he called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. The exterior 
docs not possess one detail which is not open to criticism, and indeed to 
positive blame. Notwithstanding all this, its mass, its form, and its 
associations, aU combine to produce an effect against which the critic 
straggles in vain. 

The length of the building, measured along its greatest diameter, is 
G20 ft., its breadth 513, or nearly in the ratio of 6 to 5, which may be 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations from it 
being slight, and apparently either mistakes in setting out the work in 
ancient times, or in measuring it in modern days, rather than an 
intentional deviation. The height of the 3 lower stories is 120 ft. ; the 
total licight as it now stands, 157 ft. The arena itself measures 287 ft. 
/ in length by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building 
Mvould contain 80,000 spectators; 50,000 or 60,000 would he much 
y nearer the truth, at least according to the data by which space is calcu- 
lated in our theatres and public places. 


HUITDIIED FAMILrES’ LOCK. 

A common Cliinese talisman is the “ hundred families’ lock,”_ to 
procure wliich a father goes round among his fi’iends, and, having 
obtained from a hundred different parties a few of the copper coins of 
the country, he himself adds the balance, to purchase an ornament or 
apuenda"-e fashioned Idre a lock, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for 
the purpose of locldng him figmatively to life, and making the hundred 
persons concerned in his attaining old age. 


the duke de keichstadt. 

At the Imperial Palace of Schonbrun, about five English miles from 
Vienna, is shown the window fractured by the bullet of the enthusiastic 
student who shot at Napoleon while he was reviewing the Imperial 
Guard and also the apartment he occupied when he made this his head- 
quarters, instead of entering the city, ^^ad^tiond merest is 
imparted to the place, by the circumstance of the Dulre de Reichrtadt 
liavinn-, when taken ill, chosen the identical chamber and spot m 
■4hich“his father Napoleon had slept, to close his mortal career: and by 
a Angular coincidence, the remains of the young prmce were subjected 
to a post-mortem examination upon the same table at i^ch the 
Emueror had held his councils. In imitation of the military tardihood 
of Ins sire, the young duke was in the habit of exposmg himseK to all 
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U'eathei’s, and keeping guard durmg successive nights, a practice which 
often called forth from his surgeon, Dr. Malfati, the expressive words, 

‘ Happelez vous, mon Prince^ qxie vouz avez nn Coiur do Fer dans ten 
Corp de Verred 

3UIIX anEJEjV OT scots’ C/iJfJ)I£S'JTCK. 

Almost eveiy article, however trifling its intrinsic value, and however 

homely its appearance, which once be- 
longed to a celebrated individual, is 
always regarded as an object of interest, 
and we have, therefore, no hesitation in 
presenting om- readers vdth the annexed 
engraving of one of a pair of candlesticks 
which were once the property of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Gueen of Scots, 

They are made of brass, each of them of 
eleven and a-half inches in heigth. The}' 
are of French manufacture ; the sunk parts 
are filled up -inth an inlay of blue, givon, 
and white enamel, very similar to that done 
at Limoge. These extremely elegant and 
cimous articles arc the property of Lordv • 
Holland, and are preserved at Holland J 
House, Kensington. 

Holland House is associated “-with the'x 
costly magnificence of llich, with the loves ' 
of Ormond, the councils of Cromwell, and 
the death of Addison.” It has been for 
nearly^ two centuries and a-half the 
layourite resort of vdts and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholai’s, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen. In the life-time of 
tne late Lord Holland, it was the meetin"- 
place ot ‘‘the TOg Party;” and his Hbeiul 
hospitality made it “the resort, not oulv 
ot the most interesting persons composing 
ysh society-literary, philosophical” 
political, but also to aU belonrring to 
classes who ever visited this coimtay 

T or 

that lie beheaded tliem to aven<re the dooth n/i prisoners, aiii‘ 

mental cruelty can perhaps be iraraUeled'hv pother. This senti-^ 
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<5g-onies ; yet was he so inhuman, that he could enjoy the shrieks of a 
female stretched upon a rack. “Wenceslaus, the German Emperor, say 
^lezeray, Voltaire, and others, roasted his cook alive, for dressing his 
ndinner amiss ; and never had, so intimate a friend in Prague as the 'com- 
mon executioner ; and even him he put to death at last, for not takino- 
liim at his word, when he once had hid him cut his head off, and actually 
knelt dovm to receive the stroke. 

AXCrEXT BOJUN LAilPS. 

The earliest lamps fabricated by the potters of ancient Eomc have an 
open cii'cular bodj', with a curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from 
spilling, and occur both in terra-cotta, and also in the black glazed ware 
foimd in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a projecting hollow pipe in 
the centre, in order to fix them to a stick on the top of a candelabrum. 
These lamps have no handles. They may have been placed in the sacoUa 
or lararia, and were turned on the potter’s wheel. 

The shoe-shaped is the most usual, with a round body, a projecting 
spout or nozzle having a hole for the •wick, and a small annular handle, 
which is more or less raised. 

A singular variety of lamp, well 
adapted for a table, was fitted into 
^cind of small altar, the sides of 
f?liich wore ornamented with re- 
Tiefs. Several however, from their 
unusual shape, maj" be considered 
as fancy ware, the upper part, or 
the whole lamp, being moulded 
into the resemblance of some ob- 
ject. Such are lamps in the Bri- 
tish Museum in the shape of a 
female head surmounted by a 
fiower, or of the head of a negro or Nubian with open jaws, through 
which the wick was inserted. 

Most of these lamps appear to have been made between the age of 
Augustus and that of Constantine. The stjde, of course best at the ■ 
earlier period of the empire, degenerates under. the later emperors, such 
as Philip and Maximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bad. 

Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they afforded must have 
been feeble, and consequently some have two wicks, the nozzle for wliich 
pvj^'oject beyond the body of the lamp. In the same manner were fabri- 
cJ.ted lamps of three, five, and seven -wicks. If more were requii-ed tho 
nozzles did not project far beyond the body of the lamp, which was then 
moiilded in a shape adapted for the pxirpose, and especially the favourite 
' one of a gfdley. Sometimes a conglomeration of small lamps was manu- 
factured in a row, or in a serrated shape, which enabled the pirrchaser to 
obtain what light he required ; stiU the amount of illumination must have 
been feeble. As many as twenty -n-icks have been found in some lamps. 

The "Tcater number average from three to four inches long, and one 
inch high ; the walls are about one-eighth of an inch thick, and tho 
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circular handles not more than one inch in diameter. Some of tho larger 
lamps, however, are about nine inches or a foot long, -with handles eigji'.t 
or nine inches high. 


AN ECCENTRIC ENGElSmiAN. 


A 


Mr. Henry Hastings, a most singular character, and genuine sportsman 
lived in the time of James and Charles I. Mr. Hastings was second son 
to the Earl of Huntingdon ; and inherited a good estate in Dorsetshire 
from his mother. He was one of the keepers of New Forest, Hampshire ; 
and resided in the lodge there during apart of o\ery summer season. 
But his principal residence was at Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, where ho 
had a capital mansion. One of his nearest neighbours, was tho Lord 
Chancellor Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Two men could not bo more 
opposite in their disposition and piusuits. * They had Httlo communication 
therefore ; and their occasional meetings were rendered more disagreeable 
to both from their opposite sentiments in politics. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who was the younger man, was the survivor ; and the following account of 
Mr. Hastings is said to have been the luoduction of his pen. “Mr. 
Hastings was low of statui'e, but very strong, and very active ; of a 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His clothes were always of green 
cloth. His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a ‘largo par]c,\ 
well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. Ho had a long narre?!* 
bowling-green in it ; and used to play with round sand-bowls. Hei-i^ 
too, he had a banqueting-room built, like a stand in a largo tree. Ho" 
kept all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds, both long and short-ynnged. His great Jiall was 
commonly strewed with ^ marrow-bones ; and Ml of hawk-perches, 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. The upper end of it waas hung with fox- 
skins of this and the last year’s Idlling. Here and there a pole-cat was 
mtermixed ; and hmter’s poles in great abimdanco. The parlour was a 
large room, completely furnished in the same style. On a broad hearth, 
paved with bricks, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. 

“ thorn. 

not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four always attended him •’t 
dinner , and a little white wand lay by his trencher to defeufl if if il 
were too troublesome. In the m/dol, wh7r4re vei^ ^ 
arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutrempufq TPp ommLt Vi ^ ^ 
were filled inth his best hunting rndSMig^plr"^^^ oyst-S. 

one side of which held a chui'ch if 

Ondifi’erent tables of the room lav wl J f Martyrs." 

their crowns thrust in Ml of hoods ; bells, old hats wdtli 

store of tobacco pipes At oL emW ^ 
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to this closet ws a door into an old chapel, which had been long disused 
for devotion ; but, in the pulpit, as the safest place, was always to he 
.found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
^^reat apple-pie with thick crust, well baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was good to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef 
and mutton, except on Hridays, when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding; and he always sang it in with, “ Mij pari 
lies (hcroi'n-a."Se dranlc a glass or two of wine at meals; put syrup of 
gilly- flowers into his sack ; and had always a tun-glass of small-beer 
standing by liim, which he often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to be an hundred ; and never lost his eye-sight, nor used spectacles. He 
got on horseback without help ; and rode to the death of the stag, till he 
was past fourscore." 

rEllFroOED BANaUETS OF THE .INCIEXTS. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients was, 
their not confining the resources of the table to the gratification of one 
sense alone. HaAung exhausted their invention in the confection of 
stimulants for the palate, they broke new ground, and called in another 
sense to their aid ; and by the delicate appHcation of odours and richly- 
distilled perfumes, these refined voluptuaries aroused the fainting appe- 
/titc, and added a more exquisite and ethereal enjoj-ment to the gmsser 
Lfloasuros of the board. The gratification of the sense of smelling (a 
Usonso hold by us in very undeserved neglect, probably on accoimt of its 
doUcaev) was a subject of no little importance to the Homans. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Homans considered flowem as forming 
a very essential article in their festal preparations ; and it is the opinion 
of Bassius, that at their desserts the number of flowers far exceeded that 
of fruits. When Hero supped in his Golden House, a mingled shower of 
llowcrsand odorous essences fell u^jon him; and one of Heliogabalus 
recreations was to smother his courtiers with flowers, of whom it may be 
said they “ died of a rose in aiomatic pain." Hor was it entirely as an 
ohject of luxury that the ancients made use of flowers ; they were con- 
sidci’Gcl to possess sanative and medicinal qualities. According’ to inpTj 
Athenajus, and Plutarch, certain herbs_ and flowers were oi sovereign 
power to prevent the approaches of ehriety, or, as Bassius less clear y 
expresses it, clarify the tunctions of the hrain. 

CHINESE nniD&ES. 

Of GMnese bridges, some have been very much exaggerated in the 
i'i'iccounts by Du Halde and the missionaries, as it appeam irom the later 

S|-eports concerning the bridge Foo-ehow-foo visited dmmg the 

Unsuccessful commercial voyage of the ship ‘‘ 

^aince the war become familiar to our countrymen. Ibis same inm^e 
■which proved a very poor structure after all, had been extolled by the 
W s'as .omothii/qnito A tate of 

arches heina-in facta very long causeway, was 

Ss V Soon S,o-ch.v V Htag-cW, and n.» fc Mo caU d 

Tue-Jioo, The highest arch, however, was supposed to be between 
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half a mile. It Sir George Staunton oliservcd a >ndge 

side of tte m \jviiit across a river rvlucli was sulijcct to 

•between Peking and rn^g ^y^s erected npon caissons oiJ 

being swelled by mo^tain ^ been built rntb cx/ 

bridgo .-ould 1,0 

pedition, and at small cost, w large pcr- 

cndangered by inundation . i u ,ye^.a laid planlts, liurdlcs, and 

pendicnlar solid bridges were obseiwcd to 

gravel. tefno- constructed of coarse grey marble, or 

be thrown over the canai, oeii „ i .g„e semicircular, others the 

sr»sS£Bs-J5*V-rt 



ornamental bridges that adorn gardens and pleasure-grounds, the arch 
is often of height sufficient to admit a boat under sail, and the bridge is 
ascended by steps. 

All the stones of a Chinese arch are commonly wedge-shaped, their 
sides forming radii which converge towards the centre of the curve. It 
is observable that, according to the opinion of Captain Parish, who 
surveyed and made plans of the Great "Wall, no masonry could be 
superior to it. The arched and vaulted work was considered by him as 
exceedingly well turned. The Chinese, therefore, must have under- 
stood the construction and properties of the arch long before the Greeks 
and Romans, whose original and most ancient cdiRces consisted of 
columns, connected hy straight architraves, of huRc suffioient to support/^ 
the incumbent pressure of solid masonry. L 

S0CIAJ5LE WEAVEE-nXM). i' 

There arc some birds whose social instinct impels them to live in com- /' 
pany, and to unite their powers in the construction of a common edifice : 
in this respect resembling the Beaver among quadrupeds, and the Bee 
among insects. Among these we may mention the Ani ( Crotophaqa ani) 
of the West Indies ; the Pensile Grosbeak (iocja pensUis) of West Africa^ 
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nf of India: tut more remarkatle than any 

iawS ™ ataSby £ 

Wi 3’ourselt,” saj's this enterprising traveller, “ a huge, irre- 

War, sloping roof, with ail the eaves completely covered ivith nests, 
crowded close together, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of these 
oingular edifices. The biras, commence this structure by formino- the 
nnmenso canopy of a mass of grass, so compact and firmly basketed 
togetlier as to be impenetrable to the rain. This sometimes surrounds a 
laige tiee, gi'wng it, but for the upper brauebes, somewbai tbe form of a 
tnusiiroQiu, Beneath tbe eaves of this canopy tbe nests are formed j tlie 
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upper sui'face is not used for this purpose, hut as it is sloping, with a 
projecting rim, it serves to let the rain-water run off, and preserves each 
little dwelling from the wet. Le Yaillant procured one of these great 
shelters, and cut it in pieces with a hatchet : the chief portion consisted 
of Boshman’s grass, so compact as to he impenetrable by rain. Each nest 
is three or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird ; hut, 
as they are all close together around the eaves, they appear to the eye to 
form but one building, and, in fact, are distinguishable from each other 
only by a little external aperture, which serves as an entrance to the 
nest. This large nest contained 320 inhabited cells. 

\ WOLVES IN ENGLAND, 

Ifling Edward tbe First commissioned Peter Corbet to destroy tho 
wolves in the counties of Gloucester, 'Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafford ; and ordered John Gifford to hunt them in all the forests 01 

England, , n • i-u 

The forest of ChUternwas infested by wolves and wild bulls m tne. 
time of Edward the Confessor. William tbe Conqxieror granted the 
lordship of Eiddesdale, in Korthumberland, to Eobert de Umfraviffe, 
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on. condition of defending tliat part of the coiintrj^ against enemies and ’ 
wolves. King John gave a premium of ten shillings for catching |iWO ^ 
wolves, _ _ fJ 

lathe reign of King Heniy the Third Vitalis de Engaino held iVm'. 
manors of Laxton and Pitchley, in the county of Northampton, by flio 
service of hunting the wolf, whenever the, Idng should command him. 
In the reign of Edward the Eirst, it was found hy inquisition that John 
de Engaine held the manor of Great Gidding, in the county'’ of Hunting- 
don, by the service of hunting the hare, fox, wild cat, and wolf, within 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Rutland. In the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de Engaino held 
certain manors hy the seiudce of finding, at his own proper cost, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, martins, and wild cats in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Buckingliam. 

TEMPLES OE BEAMDANASr. 

_ In the island of Java, and not far from the ruins of Boro Biiddor, are 
situated the Buddhist temples of Brambanam ; certainH one of the most 
exti aordmar groups of buildings of its class, and veri’’ unlike anything 
we now find in India ; though there can scarcelv ho a doubt hiit tliat 
tlio whole IS derived from an Indian original now” lost. V 

. The great temple is a square hiulding above 40 ft. square, and 70 ijTt. 

an octagonal straight-lined pj-ramidr'^n 
each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design ioiiied to tho'o-iXfc 

constituting a cruciform huildinn-. 

It is laised upon a richly ornamented square base. One of tlio smaller 
temples serves as an entrance-porch. The huildiim itself is verv 

Sb ““ mostremai-k- 

vAioh t 

temyte ™ sitaatsd close to o»e a J L L t f„ Mo ™ 
amabec, each face of the sduare they fam b*.. abotrt n? “ 

i39 temples are similar to one another nhmtf lo ^ 
and 22 ft. high, aU richly carved ond nv« ^ 

small square ceil, in whi4 wL P ^ 

probably of one of the Jaina sainfe thmiSh X ^''o^s-legged iig|.u-e, 

been hitherto published do not enXSX sawings which ijravc 

sent— the persons who made theXnf L 

and Jaina images. distinction 

loth eeXf^at which natives is about the 9th or 

Gimerat and the western parts SlnS?" ^ 

tehed ayon, which hoia, kc II JSclonSJ if lt‘SSfXtT..£teo: 
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it is olmosfc certain tliat thoj’- vronlcl hare brought that religion with 
th^. If the age, liowever, that is assigned to tliein be correct, tiic^' 
ifo'specimens of an earlier date and form than anything we now find in 
Ii^ia, and less removed from the old Buddhist type than anything that 
now remains there. 

GRAHAM ISiAND. 


The most recent instance of subaqueous eruption, with which we are 
acquainted is that which produced BLotham or Graham Island, in the 
3"ear 1S31. This island ivas thrown up in tlie Mediterranean, behveen 
the south-west coast of Sicily and the African coast, in latitude 
37° 8' 30" north, and longitude 12° 42' 15" cast. The eruption seems 
to iiave been first observed by John Corrao, the eaptain of a Sicilian 
vessel, who passing near to the spot on the 10 th of July, observed an 
immense column of water ejected from the sea to the height of sixty 
feet, and about eight hundred yards in circumference. 

On the 1 6th of Juljr, Corrao again passed the same spot, and he found 
that a small island had been formed, twelve feet high, with a crater in 
tlie centre, from which immense columns of vapour and masses of 
volcanic matter Avere ejected. 

.The island ivas afterwards Ausited by several scientific gentlemen, and 
istf ai^to have been turn hundred feet high, and three miles in eircum- 
fcrence, on the 4th of August. But from this time the island decreased 
in'size ; for being composed of loose scorico and pumice, it Avas rapidly 
acted upon by the Avater ; and on the 3rd of September, when carefully 
measured by Captain Wodehouse, was only thi-ee-fifths of a mile in 
circumference, and one hrmdrod and seven feet high. At the end of 
October the island had entirely disappeared, except one smaB point com- 
posed of sand and scorire. Captain SAviuburne examined the spot in the 
beginning of the year 1832, and found an extensive shoal to occupy the 
pliicG Avlicre the island had once been. In there "was a dangerous 
reef, of an oval form, three-fifths of a nule in ciroiimference. 


A EOV^lI. SPORTSMAN. 

Wlien the King of Kaples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about the year 1792, it was said in the German papers, tliat 
id the different times he had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, lie had killed 5 bears, 1,820 Avild boars, 1,968 stags,_1.3 wolves, 
354 foxes, 15.350 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 16,354 bares, l,62o sbe-goats, 
lA'io roe-bucks, and 12,435 partridges. 


IMio rc 


T.TV K IN HEATS. 


4he wife of the consul of Cologne, Retchmnth, 
nln»r„p in 1571 ' a ring of great value, Avith which she was huned, 

(mnpted the cupidity of the |•ave-digger, and was Xm- 

«-buriod in tke 

monument was erected, reciting the particulars aho.e stated 
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ferse. A woman of Poictiers, being bui-ied with four rings, tempted tbo 
resnrreotion-man, wbo moohe the woman in the attempt, as he^waa 
rather rude in his mode of possessing them. She called out ; lie, ho!jjV^ 
frightened, fled. Tlie lady waUced home, recovered, and had maufy 
children afterwards, ^ 

nOCK-CTIT MONUMENTS OP ASIA MINOE. 

The engraving below represents an example of rock-cut raonnraents 
which are found at Doganlu, in Asia Iilinor. They are placed on the 



unemmeeted apparently with any 
gut therJ are no chlbmS ntra^v^^ 

funereal purpose, and the inseriptions^wIuchScTi^^^^ 

the monuments themselves, nor do thev ^ ^P- 

gether, they are certainly C3 th^ ^ 

quity, and, beyond a certain sSnflSd3tn IP T® of aniti- 

Persepolis, it is not easy to noint ont nmr -m ^ccL-cut tombs aromhd 

remote analogy to guide us in our conjectime^fw 

art clearly indicating a wooden orio-iti nr,,! ^ hf 

piece, either carved into3Stak ^ 

lov painting ; at each side is a fl?t nSl prepared apparently 

natmg in two scrolls. Some anmlitf fi pediment termi'- 

of a rude Poric order, and all ialeed modern, have pillars 

, ana au indeed are much more curious than beau- 
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tifal. "When more of the same class are discovered, they may help us to 
some historic data : aU that we can now say of them is, that, judging 
their inscriptions and the traditions in Herodotus, they seem to 
iMong to some Indo-Gei-manio race from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who 
ha^ crossed the Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood ; and their 
date is possibly as far back as 1000, and most probably before 700 b.c. 



iECn OF TIIAJAN AT nENEWENTUJr. 

Triumphal arches were among the most peculiar forms of art which 
thn Homans borrowed from those around them, and used with that 
strafage mixture of splendour and bad taste which characterises aU their 
woifes. 

^lese were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from the Etruscans, 
also the ceremony of the triumph with which they were mti- 
mately associated. At first they seem rather to have been used as 
festal entrances to the great public roads, whose constniction was con- 
sidered as one of the most important benefits a ruler could confer on his 
country. There was one erected at Eimini in honoui’ of an important 
restoration of the Flaminian ITay by Augustus; another at Susa m 
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Piedmont, to commemorate a similar act of tlic same Emperor. Trajau 
Imilt one on tlxe pier at Auconaj -wlicu lie restored that harbour, and 
another at Beneventum, when he repaired the Via Appia, represented in 
the woodcut here given. It is one of the best preserved as well as most' 
graceful of its class in Italjn The arch of the Sorgii at Pola in 
seems also to have been erected for a lUce purpose. Tiiat of Hadrinnf n't 
Athens, and another built by him at Antinoe in Egypt, wore monuments 
merely commemorative of the benefits whicli lie had conferred on those 
cities by the architectural works he had erected ndthin their walls. By 
far the most important application of these gateways, in Borne at least, 
was to commemorate a triumph wluch may liavo passed along tlie road 
over which the arch was erected beforehand, for the triiunphal procession 
to pass through, of v/hich it would remain a memorial. 


JITOfiES’ S-ltAniES. 

In the reign of Henry III. the King’s Justices enjo 3 "cd a saluiy of ton 
HiRrlvs per cinuuiii, A\^liich 5 in tlie twcntj^-tliird yem* of tlifit Kin^; %Viis 
augmented to twenty pounds, and soon after to more. Under Henry lY. 
the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas liad forty 
pounds, and one of the judges of Common Pleas had fiftr-five mark.s. 
In 1466, the salary of Thomas Littleton, judge of the lung’s Bench, 
amounted to £l36 13s. 4d. modern money ; besides about £17 7s. for his 
inr-gown, robes, &c. 

e.vikaohdixakt oak. 

Gilpin, in his ** Forest Scenery,” says, “ Close hv Cm npVlm 
hSf*sto^thL-fa f College,' in Oxford, grew an oak, which per- 
TlS Sa lY 1”® ‘'‘= ""ivevsitv. 

BiSSt. ™ I”™' '"“''"■‘'■I J-'®-*. "'Moll is m 

of T .von Ti V ^ ® alt matter iiideetl to ascertain the anne 

assio'ned fn if- f almost produce historical evidence for the a^o 

lege to be founded near the Greit ordered his eol- 

he less than five I think, 

the lionour of fixing the s'ih- of i together y^th 

Cardinal Ybisey erfclnd thS ^ the magnificence of 

the whole hiiildfnm to w ornamenk to 
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o\it. Its roots were disturbed, and from that period it declined fast, 
and became reduced by degrees to little more than a mere trunk. Tbe 
oldest members of tlio universit 5 ’- can scarcely recollect it in better 
^igbt. But tbe faitliful records of bistory have banded down its 
nmiicut dimensions. Ibrougb a space of sixteen yards on every side 
from its trunk, it once flung its bougbs, and under its magnificent 
pavilion could have sheltered with case three thousand men, though in 
its decayed state it could for manj’- years do little more than shelter 
some lucldess indhidual whom the didving shower had overtaken in his 
evening wallc. In the summer of 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to the 
ground, alarming the college with its rushing sound. It then appeared 
how precariously it had stood for many years. Its grand tap-root was 
decayed, and it had hold of the earth only _ by two or three roots, of 
whicii none was more than a couple of inches in diameter. From a part 
of its mins a chair has been made for the President of the College, 
which will long continue its memory.” 

ECCENiniC adtehtiseoient. 

Tlie foBonnng strange advertisement is copied from the Harleian MSS. ; 
“ In Homfcrt Animns. These are to give notice, (for the benefit of tbe 
public,) that there is newly arrived from his travels, a gentleman, who, 
after above forty years’ study, hath, by a wonderfifl blessing on liis 
endeavours, discovered, as well the nature as the infallible cure of several 
s^tfcilgo diseases, which (though as yet not known to the world) he rvill 
plainly demonstrate to any ingenious artist, to be the greatest causes of 
the most common distempers incident to the body of man. The names 
of w'hich take as follow ; 

The strong fives 
The marthambles 
The moon-pall 
The hockogrocle, 

“Mow, though the names, natures, symptoms, and several cures of 
those diseases, are altogether unlmown to our greatest physicians, and 
the’ particular knowledge of them would (if concealed) be a vast advan- 
tage to the aforesaid person; yet, he well Icnowg that his country s 
cood is to be preferred to his private interest, doth hereby promise all 
sorts of people, a faithful cure of aU or any of the diseases aforesaid, at 
as reasonable rates as oiu- modern doctors have for that of any common 

“'ho i^ spoken with at the ordinary hours of business, at the Tliree 
Citmpasses, in Maiden-lane.” 

MODEHN EGYPTIAN FEJIAIE ORNAMENTS. 

Among the many ornaments which the women of Egypt m^em 
times are so fond of wearing, none is more ctuious or more geneia^ 
worn than the C/coo 'r. It is a round convex ornament. J t 

five inches in diameter, of which there are two kinds. 
shaU descriho, and which is the oidy kind worn ^jAhmond 

of tradesmen of moderate propertj', is the clooi s aim , 
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ckooi’^3. This is composed of diamonds sot /generally in gold ; and in 
open work, representing roses, leaves, &c. Tlie diamonds are commonly 
of a very poor and shallow kind ; and the gold of this and all oth^'r/ 
^ diamond ornaments worn in Egypt is much alloyed vdth copper. 
value of a moderately handsome diamond ckoor's is about a hundred ^nd 
twentj’^-five, or a hundi-ed and fifty poimds sterling. It is very seldom 
made of silver; and I thinic that those of gold, when attached to tlie 
deep red turhoo%h,. have a richer effect, though not in accordance with 
om general taste. The wives even of petty tradesmen sometimes wear 
the diamond ckoor’s ; they are extremely fond of diamonds, and generallv 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The ckoor's, being of considerable 



handsomer; and a third merely to wetrirblT“%f 
ekoor's, c/coor's dah’ah (or of aohD oi 

bossed gold, and ahnost aw/a very thin em- 

not cut with facets, set in the centre g^ass), 

are here cut with facets: if so cut tFit ^ emerald nor the rnfdv 
false. The simple gold ckoor’s is Hnfd tl considXe'd 

is covered with a piece of naner v-ax, wmicl] 

Dot afford to purchase diamrads • anV^J^f 

monas , and even by some servants. 
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of aatinuities, bequeatlied to them by E. W. A, Drummond Hay, Esq., 
lormcrly one of the secretaries of the society. Erom his notes it appears 
found in the immediate vicinity of Trenent Church, East 
t dchns, broken tiles, and brick-dust, nrhichmay 

not improbably have once formed the residence and laboratory of Lucius 
^ allatmus, the Roman oculist, -whose name this curious relic supplies. 
It consists of a small cube of pale green stone, two and three-fifth inches 
in length, and engraved on two sides as in the annexed woodcut ; the 
letters being reveped for the impose of stamping the unguents or other 
niedicaments retailed by its original possessor. The inscriptions admit 
of being extended thus on the one side : L, VAnuATixi evodes ajd 
cTCATiiicEs ET AsrniTUDiivES, which may be rendered — The evodes of 
Lucius Yallatinus for cicatrices and granulations. The reverse, tboupb 
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in part somewhat more obscure, reads: L. TjALEATES'I A pae” ceocodes 
AD DIATHESES — The crocodcs, or preparation of saffron, of L. Yallatinus, 
of the Palatine School, (P) for aflcctions of the eyes. Doth the Euodes 
and the Crocodcs are prescriptions given by Galen, and occur on other 
medicine stamps. Several examples have been found in England, and 
inanj' in Franco and Germany, supplying the names of their owners and 
the terms of their preparations. Many of the latter indicate their chief 
use for diseases of the eye, and hence they have most commonly received 
the name of Roman oculists’ stamps. Ho example, however, except the 
one figured here, has ever occurred in Scotland ; and amid legionary 
inscriptions, military votive altar-s, and sepulchral tablets, it is peculiarly 
interesting to stumble on this intelligent memento, restoring to ps the 
naiwe of the old Roman physician who ministered to the colonists^ of 
th&M.clbisus the -skill, and perchance also the charlatanry, of thehealmg; 
art. 

CAXDEES IX THE CHtmCH. 


Tn the fovmulm of alarculphus, edited by Jerome Bignon, lie tells n.s 
with respect to lights, that the use of them was of great antiquity in txo 
’''urch; tliat the primitive Christians made use of them in lUs 

-29 
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assemblies -^'iiicb tliey held before day out of necessity ; and that aft<!r- 
■n'ards they "vrero retained even in daylight, as tolcens of joy, and in 
honour of the Deity. Lactantius saj’s, speaking of the absurdities 'aJ J 
the ■wax lights in llomish churches, “ Thej’’ light up candles to God, a.^, 
if he lived in the darlc ; and do they not deserve to pass for maduu^i I 
■who offer lamps and caudles to the author and giver of light P” It is \ 
really astounding to our ideas that wax candles as long as scrjcauls’ 
pikes should be held as necessary in the worship of God. That it is 
so hold, and that by a large class of Christians, every orre must allow, 
for they may have occirlar demonstration of the singular fact. .The 
show is however extremely imposing. Thirtt'-livo thousand severr hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of wax lights were burned every year, for nine 
hundred masses pid in the castle of 'Wittembrugh ! Philip hiclancthon 
speaks of aJcsiritwho said that ‘‘he would not cxtine:uish one taper, 
thorrgh it were to convert all the Huguenots” (Protestarrts). 


A nicn AND CKTOL CUTMIXAI,. 

John Ward, Esq. of Hacknej*, Member^of Parliament, being qrrosecuted 
by tlic Drrehess of Buckingham, and comneted of forgery, was lirst ex- 
pelled the Horrse, and then stood on the pillory on the 'l 7th of March 
1727. He was suspected of joining in a conveyance with Sir Johrr 
Pnount^^ to secrete £50,000 of that director’s estate, forfeited to tlVj- 
by/ct ot' Parliamerrt. The Company recovered tj^) 
£o0,000 agarnst M ard ; birt he set up prior corrvcyances of his ro^l 
estate to hrs brother and sou, and concealed all his personal, which 
coinputed to be .:.,lo0,000. These conveyances being also sot aside by .a 

hazarded the forfeiture of 
his hfe, by not givrug m hrs ellects tiU tire last day, which was that o f 
usexaururatron. Durrng his confinement, his amusement Jas o^o 
poison to dogs and cats, and see them expire by slower or quicker tor- 
up the jeoj-i;/! of tlrrs man, at the several era^of his life • 
at hrs standrng m the prilory, hervas worth above £200 000 ■ at his com’ 
mrtmeut to prison, he was worth £l 50,000. » ‘ t lus com 

^ POOD OP THE ANCIENTS. 

The diversity of sirbstauces which we find in the cataWnn of nrhM 

of food rs as great as the variety ■with whinli 
claries' Seslr rras mnei astSS tLS 1^ J “ t “““io K ““o* 

SabTe^^VeZg St'e as'seslaSedl? 

estimation; and oi^ogwas Sled 

but, the classical portion of the sow was convrvra natum 

rhalcius ampla.” Their mode of l-illinn. singular — “ vidva nil 

p nerr moac ot lulimg swme Avas as refined in barbarity 
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as in epicurism. Plutarcli tolls us that the gravid sow was actually 
trampled to death, to form a delicious mass fit for the gods. At other 
limes, pigs were slaughtered -with red-hot spits, that the blood might not 
Vhe lost. Stuffing a pig with assafcelida and various small animals, was a 
^uxur}' called “ porcus Trojanus;” alluding, no doubt, to the warriors 
who were concealed in the Trojan horse. Young bears, dogs, and foxes, 
(the latter more esteemed when fed upon grapes,) were also much ad- 
mired by the Homans ; who were also so fond of various birds, that some 
consular families assumed the names of those they most esteemed. Catius 
tells us how to drown fowls in Falcmian wine, to render them more 
luscious and tender. Pheasants were brought over from Colchis, ana. 
deemed at one time such a rarity, that one of the Ptolemies bitterly 
lamented his never having tasted anju Peacocks were carefully reared 
in the island of Samos, and sold at such a high price, that YaiTo informs 
us thc 3 ’ fetched yearlj* upwards of £2,000 of our money. 


Tin: E-UILTEST E^IGUSII BIBLi:. 

The first translation of any part of the Holy Scriptures into EngKsh 
that was committed to the press was the Hew Testament, translated 
from tlie Greek, by "William Tyndale, unth the assistance of John Foye 
and William Pvoyo, and printed first in 1528, in octavo. 

• Tmulalc published afterwards, in 1530, a translation of the Five 

S looks of Hoses, and of Jonah, in 1531, iu octavo. An English traus- 
...illtm of the Psalter, done from the Latin of Martin Bueer, was also 
'published at Strasburgh in 1530, by Francis Foye, in octavo. And the 
same book, together with Jeremiah and the Song of Moses, were lilce- 
wise published in 1534, iu duodecimo, by George Joye, sometime Fellow 
of Pctcr-nonso in Cambridge. 

The fii'st tune the whole Bible appeared in English was in the year 
1 535, in folio. Tlic translator and publisher was Miles Covcrdalc, after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter, who revised Tyndale’s ver.sion, compared it 
with the original, and supplied what had been left imtranslated by Tyn- 
dalc. It was printed at Zurich, and dedicated to King Henry the 
Eiriith. Tliis was the Bible, wluch by Cromwell’s injimction of Sep- 
tember, 1536, was ordered to be laJd in churches. 


CHEAT EllIJBXIOH OE MOUNT ETNA. 

One of the most remarkable eruptions of this mountain was that 
which occurred in the year 1669, which was so violent that fifteen 
towns and villages were destroyed, and the stream was so deep thau the 
la.va flowed over the walls of Catania, sixty feet in height, and desfroyed 
a Inart of the city. But the most singular circumstance connected y.Tt i 
thMs eruption was the formation of a number of extensive fissures, wnicli 
wAioared as though filled with intumescent rock. At the vciy com- 
mencement of the volcanic excitement, one was formed in the plain c t 
Pt Lio, tivelve mBes in length and six feet broad, which ejected a mvid 
flame and shortly after five others were opened. The town of . aicsi, 
situated twenty miles from the summit of Etna, was desfioyen . 0.^^^- 
quake • and near the place where it stood two gulfs wene for .cu, e.r-is 
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wliicli so large a quantity of sand and scoria) n’as tlironni, that a 6ohi5, 
called Mount Rossi, four hundred and fifty feet higli, was produced id 
about three months. / 


AJtULETS WOBN BT MODEBN EaTMIAN PEMALES, 


A 



— ***- — , I 

One of the mpst remarkable traits in modern Egyptian superstition 'is 'v 
the belief in written pharms. The composition of most of these amulets 
is founded upon magic, and occasional!}’’ employs the pen of almost evciy 
village schoolmaster in Egypt. A person of , this description, however, 
seldom pursues the study of magic further than to acquire the formula) 
of a few charms, commonly consisting, for the greater part, • of certain 
passages of the Koran, and names of God, together with those of spirits, 
genu, prophets, or eminent saints, intermixed with combinations of 
numerals, and ’with diagrams, all of which arc supposed to have great 
secret vu'tues. The amulet thus composed, or hhet/u 'b, as it is called, is 

- covered with waxed cloth, to pre- 
^ serve it from accidental pollution, 
and enclosed in a case of thin 
embossed gold or silver, which is 
attached to a sillc sti'ing, or a 
chain, hiing_ on the riglit side, 
above the girdle, the string 
chain being passed over the Iqjpt 
shoulder. Sometimes these easel-! 

clecieer of the things that are needful !”) We here insert an enn•r1^M•^v^ 
of three hhega'bs of gold, attached to a string, to be worn too-cthci“ 
The central one is a thin, flat case, containing a folded paper" t k 

Wspie^JcMel'^ml^^ are "cylindrical Ses,' with 

by these, or of a triangular form, are worn 

attachedto a child's head-di-es''s!^''^’ latter form arc 

PEBSOXAL OBXAJIENTS op the ancient EGYPTIANS. 

cessive?* Men as well S’^nfon^ deb.^7°l^V^° jewcUery was indeed cx- 
the desire was not confined to tlip InVf thus to adorn themselves ; and 
classes could not afibrd the smvl'?’ though the subordinate 

glowed upon the persons o S “-^tals which^ 

humbler imitations, of bronar il^lf i .^'amty was gratified 

"aboundedinproportionascloSnn*®’ observes Professor RosscliX t ; 
the Egyptians. Girdles, neckdaefs amo^-\ 

various kinds suspended Wthe ^ ear-rings, and amulets of ’ 

ing, and in fact still exist on the m™?'! represented in the paint- . 
-nind entirely devoid of clotliino* but n'l.! i noble youths are 

iind otlier jewels.” nelily ornamented with, necklacof' 
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An immonse number of tlicsc 
“jewels of silver and jewels of j W 

^old” Ixavo been found in the f ^ 

%ombs, and on the persons of mum- (f 

' mics, and arc deposited in profusion I 

in every museum. The aocom- |( jj jj^ 1 ^ q 

panying ongra^•ings will give an \^jlyK W 

idea of the; style and form of some ^ll f Jj 

The car-rings generally worn by 0 | ' 

the ladies Avere large, round, single “-J 
hoops (as from li inches to 
inches in diameter; aud freq^ucntly^ 
of a still greater size ; or made of 
six rings soldered together (as V ) ; 
sometimes an asp, whose bodj' was 
of gold, set witli precious stones, 

Avas Avorn by persons of rank as a 
fashionable caprice. I'iguves c, d, 
of gold bear tlio heads of fanciful 
animals ; e, also of gold, is remark- 
able for its singularity of form, and 
pr lhe delicacy of its Avorkman- 
ship ; and / for its carrying two 
pearls and being double in its ccnstniction. 

Bracelets, armlets, and auldeis a\ ere Avom by men as well ns by women; 
they Averc usuallj* of gold, frequently sot with precious stones, or inlaid with 
enamel. The one marked n in the annexed cut is now in the Leyden Museum : 
it is of gold, inches in diameter, 
and l A inches in height, and is in- 
teresting, beeause it belonged to the 
Pliaraoh whom Ave conclude to haA'o 
been the patron and friend of J oseph, 

Thothmes III., whose name it bears. 

The armlet & is of gold, and repre- 
Ecnts a snake ; the other,^ c, is of ^ Aa 
bronze. Rings were worn in profu- H H 

sion, gold being the material chiefly 'a ' n l9 

selected. Some resemble watch seals It m 

l^f the present day— sometimes the 

' lone haAung four flat sides, all en- r> r u • 

i>raved, tm-ned on a pivot, lilce some seals seen at present. Oae of tuns 
!,plaractcr, Avhich Sir J, G, Wilkinson estimates to contain 20f. worth ot 
‘cold, is represented at d in the above engraving. It consists ot a massive 
rinc of gold, bearing an oblong plinth of the same metal, an J? 
lengtii, aud more than half an inch in its greatest Avidth. On one side is 
engraved the hieroglyphic name of Storiis, the successor of 
the three others contain rcspcctiA'cly a scorpion, a crocodue, ana 
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Viv;ai.u.^c-n.uuat5j ^jjluuuuiju luio^cui yx f /Uj lUlu LUUU iiU” silUllUij vji pclTy, CaClL 

liogsliead containing one Inindrecl gallons.” Tliongh now much reduced 
in size, it is still liealtliy and vigorous, and generallj" produces from two to 
five liogslieads. The liquor is not of a good qualit}’, being very strong 
and beating. An idea of tlie superior size of tliis tree, when in. its prime, 
over others of the same land, may bo formed from the fact, that in tho 
same county, an acre of ground “is usually planted with thirty trees, 
■which, in a good soil, produce annually, when full grown, twenty 
gaUons of peny eacli. So largo a quantity as a liogsliead li'oin one treo 
IS very unusual. The sorts principally used for perry are such as have 
an austere jmce. ■^ 

lATT OP THE jsrOZCAS. 

of prevailed ainoug the Mozcas, one of tho triVJ^ 

«s among more advanced' 
?W .• f ° subordinate chiefs could. 

• Mt be nun^rrw People reasoned, like tliemselvcs ; thoj* could 
u t& tl 0 bo a natural nnlitaess 

cLesof%tate o£ expected to interfere, e.xcopt iu 

had partaken too freelv of ^>ouso, and ho 

tie L m Tf-' "'i, one of 

to bod that lie might sleep hinisplf'cnlf wives : they earned him 

morning to rceeive^hc ril^^^^^^^^ kirn iu ' - 

_ nAHOEST METAL STATUE IM THE WOULD. 

Arona is an island on the Lno-n i ■. ' 'i' 

Upon an eminence is a statue of bronze strong casllor 

v/houi the hill is called, Monte di S Ho ^^arles Borromoo, from 

the Pope in 1624, in m^Cy of thfw°- i ky 

i'he pedestal of the statue is thhty S’ w Y?^,^^’°kki_s]iop of Milan, 
metal statue in existence: and the largest 

ana the height of the statue itself is seyontv- 
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tiro feet, making a total of 108 feet. Fifteen persons may get into the 
saint’s head, which will also aoeommodate four persons and a table on 
V whieh they can dine. The cost is said to have been one million one 
^hundred MUanaise livres. 

THE OAK OF STAIEEE, 

In ono remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pagan 
Arabs united in religious feelings. This was in their reverence for the 
Oak of Mami'e, where the angels appeared to Abraham : for Abraham’s 
sake the Jews held the place holy ; the Arabs for the angels’ ; the 
Christians, because, in their ignorance of their Scriptimes, they afSrmed 
that the Son of God had accompanied those angels to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah. An annual fair was held there, and every man sacrificed 
after the manner, of his country ; nor ivas the meeting ever disgraced b;/ 
any act of intemperance or indceencJ^ Nothing had been done to injm'o 
the venerable antiquity of the place. There was nothing but the well 
which Abraham had dug, and the buildings which he had inhabited, 
beside the oak. These remains v/cre destroyed by order of Constantino, 
in abhorrence of the impious toleration exliibited there ! A church was 
built upon the spot, and Mamre, so interesting to the poet, tho 
philosopher, and the pious man, became a mere den of superstition. 

1 STRANGE ADVERTISEJIENT. 

\ "'The following appeared in the Evening Post, May 23rd, • 

, “ I, Elizabeth, duchess dowager of Hamilton, aclcnowledge 1 have for 

several months been ill in my health, but never speechmss, as certain 
penny authors have printed ; and so, to confute these said authors and 
their intelligence, it is thought by my most intimate frmnds, is the 
vern last thing that will happen to me. I am so good an Englishwoman, 
that I would not have my countrymen imposed upon by piu-ehasing false 
authors : therefore, have ordered this to be pnnted that they may Imow 
what papers to buy and bcUeve, that are not to be bribed by those who 
may have private ends for false reports. The copy of this is left in the 
hands of Mr. Berington, to be shown to any body 

see it signed with my own hand. E. HAiniTON. 

INTERMITTENT SPRINGS. 

One of the most remarkable of these is at 
A'’( pr flowino- for twentv-four hours, it entirely ceases for the space of sii. 

. Ws. H then reSwit^^ a loud noise, in a stream sufficiently power- 
‘'hful to turn three mills very near its source. Another spring of the same 
iaturc occui’s at Bihar in Hungary, wMch issues t^ffilThc 

^thc foot of a mountain, in such a quantity as m a few mmute 

^^^ 111^1 av^Fell^nea^^ ebbs and flows sLvteen times in imhoiu- ; 

aJ Tn ii’Yorksbire, the water somehmeB nses aad 

sll Arthony^lTdlTMi Arihm-’s Seat, near Edinbm'sU, haa a simBar 
jnovsment, but on a smaller scale. 
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la Savoy, aear tlie lake of Bourget, is anotlicr spring of this kind, but 
it diflbrs from tlxoso wliich liave been already mentioned in being -eiy 
uncertain in its intervals. 


/ 


A 


cnnious unvEi, Avnicii BEMEaxm xo james i. 

/ 

In former times it was a common practice with princes and nobles 
liave elaborate articles of jewellery constructed in sucli forms as bad a 
religious and emblematical siguiiication. An inventory of tlio Ilukes of 


I Av.l it' 
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Of Burgundy, made in KiOG, 
speaks of a Jleiir-ih-lis wliicli 
opened, and contained inside 
a picture of the Crucifixion. 
In 141G, the Duke of Berri 
bad “a fair apple,” wbicb 
opened, and contained witliin 
on one side the figure of Clirist, 
and on the other tliat of the 
Virgin. Among the jewels of 
the Dukes of Burgundy in l';92 
there were two pears of gold, 
enamelled, each containing an 
image of Our Lady. Wc find, 
similar entries in the olfier tliQ 
ferent inventories of the/' jp, 
of Burgundy: An apple*'’ 
ver, enamelled, containn.g in 
the inside a picture of St. Ca- 
therine, in llOO ; a pino-apjdc 
of gold, wliich contained figures 
of tlie birth of Christ, and of 
the three kings, in 14G7 ; and, 
m the same year, two apples of 
gold, one containing, on the 
opposite lialves, Our Lady and 
Ht. Paul, the other, St. Peter 
and St. Paul — ^thc latter sus- 
pended by tlu-ce small cliains. 
J-liesc lands of devices con- 
tinued in fashion till a much 
later period, and a very curious; 
example, from the collection 
Lord Londeshorough, wliidh 
aj)pear.s to have belonged Tic 
King James I., is hero erg- 
graved. 


vronti Silver, and the leaves appear to have been nainted 

aeS horc%L- 

are two omall patotlngs; 
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with tho inscription, “ Post 3Ioricm, vita cteriuias.” The external 
inscription is not gallant. To give tlic apple externally a more natural 
appearance, there are marks of two bites on the side opposite that hero 
^Represented, showing a largo and small set of teeth. 

STRANGE CnRIOSITIES. 

In the Anatomy Hall of Leyden is a drinking cup of the skull of a 
.lloor, killed in the beleaguring of Hacrlem. Also a cup made of a 
double brain pan. Wc observe also that Ko. 51 is the skin of a woman, 
and Xo. 52 the sldn of a woman, prepared like leather; No. 53 the skin 
of a JIalacca woman, above 150 years old, presented by Hichard Snolk, 
who probably had her ila 3 -cd. 


Tin: CROSS of cong. 


The cross, of which the foUonung is a correct representation, possesses 
eminent claims to a place among our 
curiosities, since it constitutes the gem 
of tho Sluseum of the Hoyal Irish Aca- 
ilemv. 

This cross was made at Hoscommon, by 
native Irishmen, about tho j'c.ar 1123, jsl 

in tho reign of Turlogh O’Connor, father 

Ift-Koderick, the last monarch of Ii-eland, , , ■ ■: ‘ ^ 

and contains what was supposed to bo a ^ 'btjrtfj'*’' ' 

piece of tho true cross, as inscriptions in 

Irish, and Latin in tlie Irish character, 'Wm 

upon two of its sides record. The cn- |pB 

gr.a\'ing aflbrds a correct idea of the ori- 

ginal, as tho extremely minute and cla- 

borato ornaments with'w'hich it is com- 

pletelj' covered, and a portion of wliich is ©W^ 

worked in pure gold, could not possiblj’’ 

be expressed on so reduced a scale. Tho ^ ' 

ornaments generally consist of tracery 

and grotcscpie animals fancifuUj’- com- jf|'^ 

bined, and similar in character to tho ||j| 

decorations found upon crosses of stono , , . , ..f 

of about the same period. A largo crystal, through which a portion o 

the wood which tho cross was formed to enshrine is visible, is se^ in tno 

c-^^dre. 

1 foot-racing in 169i). 


remarkable foot-race was nm about the year 1699, 
described in tho manuscript joiumal of a lady who was one of t 
sncLators;—" I drove through the forest of AVindsor to sec a race iun 
by two footmen, an English and a Scotch, the former ^ 
nfan than the other. The ground measured and even in \ 

tmir miles: they were to run it round so often as to mane ii 
twenty* two miles, whfch was the distance betivcen Charing Cross and 
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Windsor Cross, tliat is, five times quite round, and so far as to msiika 
n]) tlio odd miles and mcasiu'C. Tiicy ran a round in twcntj'-fivn 
minutes. I saw tlxem run tlie lirst three rounds and half another in 
liour and seventeen minutes, and fliej^ finished it in two hours and M, ' 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, and ]iopt.' 2 t\ 
at the same distance the live rmmds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got before him to the post. The Englishman fell down within 
a few yards of the post. Many hundred pounds were won and lost about 
it. They ran botli very neatly, but my judgment gave it to the Scotch- 
man, because he seemecl to save himself to the last push.” 

THE cnEEnr tej^b. 

The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before A.D. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being e.vposcd to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth’s reign, idle. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by Riohard Haines, Henry the Eighth’s fruiterer and 
being planted in Lent were called “Flanders,” or Kentish Cherries ” 
of which Gerard (1597) says, “They have a better juice, but watorv, 
cold, and moist. Philips says, “There is an account of a cliorry- 
orehard of thudy-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced 
Iruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/.; whicli seems an 
enormous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at oko 
shilling per acre. _ Evelyn toils us, that in hia time (1GG2) aii-j]J o 
planted with cherries, one hundred miles from London, had boon lotlt 

mansion 

Heniietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Suitov, wore 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that thorc wSo 

gardens. Since that time 
and oSianls ^ ^ ^i^iversal admission into shrubberies, gardens, 

ihsthuctioks to a cilipeaie-. 

nf Relievo they are unique, are Sir John Wvnne 

self, with lock and key, and all necessaries 

before y„,l fll the worinoL “ f f you coll 

them of their belief, and of • ' ' ■ - take account of 

to continue for the most uart in fUo ^ ^^'^ght them. I heg ypm 



Wild you tVawTn Slv prayers, _ as afoil, 1 

body. Before dinner you are ^o coinniendablo exercise of your 

if there be any publicko • and tn attend grace or prayers, 

ah--- the chyldLnTSoVou am fnl3 strangers 

frm hulf’dZiSdris taken 

eunwaias IS taken up, then you aro to rise and to 
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walk iu tlio alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that piu’pose. After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, 
jfiliutlcl bord, or any other honest, decent recreation, until "l go abroad. 

you see mo void of business, and go to aide abroad, you shall command 
a gelding to bo made I’cady by the grooms of the stable, and to go arith 
me. If I go to boudes or shuflcl bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place bo not made up nith strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the j’car to some church hereabouts, to preache, giving 
warny'nge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the church 
to be catechysed ; in which poyut is my greatest care that you should 
he paynfull and dylygent. Avoj'd the alehouse, to sytte and keepo 
druukiu'd’s company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have.” 

TWO MISEIIS. 


In the year 1778 died, at a aiUage near Reading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and aflbrded a striking instance of the 
insuflicienc 3 ’ of wealth to create haiipiness. Tliough these old men 
liad been lilest with great riches ever since they were twen^ years of 
age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for lift}' years past as poor men, and often 
ICCSl'ted of charit}' from rich persons who resided near them. They 
^^r suflered am' woman or man to come into their apartment (which 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languishing a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by tlio mitings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

AXECDOXE OF THE HOUSE OF BltUXSVHCir. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the “Annual Register” of 1765:— “The late Duchess of 
Blakcnburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the singular liappiness to reckon 
amoiin-st her posterity, sLxty-two pirinces and princesses; (lifty-three of 
whonfsho saw at one time alive;) and amongst them tluee emperors, two 
empresses, two Idngs, and two queens; a civciunstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brunsu'ick ever produced anytlung like it. 


AJrUSElIEKTS OF SOME lEAEXED AUTHOES. 

•\ Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
ii^trumcnts. D’Andilly delighted, like oim Evelyn, in forest-trees ; 
Bhlzac, with the mannfactui-iug of crayons ; Piereso, with his medals 
C5ld antiques ; the Abbe dcMaroUcs, with engravings ; Rohault’s pcatest 
rceroalion was in seeing difiorent mechanics at their lahoiu- ; Amanld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did oiu Warbiu-ton, the 
late Lords Loughhorough and Camden; Montaigne fondled Jus cat; 
Cardinal llichliou, in jiunping and leaping. Grumm informs us that the 
Chevalier do BoulUcrs woidd crow like a cock, and hray hlie an ass ; u} 
both of which ho excelled, not metaphorically hut literqlly. 
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EAELY GERXVIT DRINKING CUJ?. Jn' 

Tlse a’bove, calceu from tlie Londesborougli collection, is a g/jOo4 
example of tlie Grcman drinking cups of fanciful shape, which were ^‘>0 
much in fashion in that country in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The specimen before us is of silver, and dated 1619. The niiii 
and scroll ornament on the cup are gilt. It was held in the hand to bo 
hlled, and could not he set down until emptied ; the drinker, bloving 
through the tubs into the mill, set the sails in motion, and reverped the 
on the table, 
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the king’s stone. 

^ have hcea°^‘SSoiXs°b/tL°S^lf^^^^ 

a famous place when the RnmoTic f “ojo-&ai.on longs : certainly it 
^llis loralitj. : ?l,c“ ™ “5 mitered Iho Briloalin 

«-Mch C«si.- crossed “.«” 

piaceTin the'neiSboSSf ^ oHioman origin, are to be foTmdSmLv 

coostr„etodb;«*“S 




protection. The fcaxons followed in duecoiu’se, and here they had many 
contests with their enemies the Danes; but a.u. 838, Egbert couvened at 
:^ngston an assembly of ecclesiastics .and nobles in council, and here, un- 
doiibtedh', many of the Saxon kings were eroivned : “ The townish men,” 
sals Leland, “have certen loiowledge that a few kinges were croiinid 
atire the Conqiieste.” Its first charter was from King John, and many 
^i^cecding sovereigns accorded to it various grants and immunities. 
Ihtiring the war between Charles I. and the Parliament, Kingston was 
the scene of several “ fights,” being always on the side of the king. The 
torni is now^populous and flourishing, although ndthoiit manufactures of 
any kind, oince the establishment of a railway, idlla residences have 
largely increased in the nemhboui'hood ; and the two suburbs, Surbiton 
nnd Norbiton, are pretty and densely-crowded villages of good houses. 
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The chiu’ch has suffered much from mutalation aud restoration ; it is a 
spacious structure, and uvas erected jihout the middle of the fourteerd-h 
century, on the site of an earlier edifice. Amongst the monuments i.'? a/ 
fine brass, to a civilian and his wife, of the year 1437. Of cxistinjj^; 
antiquities there are but few : coimt}"- historians', however, point out tnc\ 
sites of the ancient Saxon palace, “the castle,” the Jews’ quarter, and 
the Roman town, Tamesa; and the game of “foot-ball,” it is said, is 
still practised by the inhabitants on Shrove Tuesday, in commemoration 
of the feats of their ancestors, by whom the licad of a Icing-assassin was 
“ kicked ” about the town. But perhaps the most interesting object now 
to bo found in Kingston is “Tun Kixg’.s Stoxe.” It had long remained 
neglected, though not unlcuoum, among disregarded heaps of dchris in 
“the new court-yard,” when it occmTecl to some zealous and intelligent 
antiquaries that so venerable a relic of remote ages wtis entitled to some • 
show of respect. It was consequently removed ifora its degraded posi- 
tion, planted in the centre of the town, and enclosed by a “ suitable” iron 
railing. It is now, therefore, duly and properly honoured, as may ba 
seen by the preceding engraving 


IIIAKCE AT WILL. 


Colonel Townsend possessed the remarkable faculty of thi'owing him- 
selt into a trance at pleasure. The heart ceased apparently to throb 
at his bidding, respiration seemed at an end, his whole frame assumdd 
the icy chill and rigidity of death; while his face became colour}# .s 

His mind itso^lf 

ceased to_ manifest itself, for dimng the trance it was ns utterly devoid 
riuairfinnf^® Ills body of animation. In this state ho would 
to Si ’ I-";-® Plieuomena wore away, and he 

5b;i If condition. Medical annals franish no parallel to 

tins cxtiuordiuary case. Considered wlicther in a physio\o.vical m- 
metaphysical point of view, it is eqmaUy astonishing ancl inexplicable. 

DESXnL'CirVE POECE OP EATS, 

hood, if these ySu. S inhabitauts of the neighbour- 

usual sustenance. It is (loprivcd of tlicir 

doa is .iot "iM. tliov occa, 

burrow through dams desWdrlL ^ ^ imdenmno lious‘fs, 
every place and in eleryS ^ incalculable haxol in 

amounting to tMrty-hb^ woul?K7^ 

bon'os picked clean. ^ A pCTson of tlie next morning with tl3) 

the estabKshment, male this Dusaussois, belonging to 

enclosed bysoHd walls, at the fnof ^ 

the enkance and exit of the rats ’ several holes were made for 

^ne rats. Into this enclosure he put the bodiea 
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of tlirce horses, and in the middle of the night he stopped np all the 
, holes as quietlj’’ as he could ; he then summoned several of his workmen, 
'imd each, armed ndth a torch and a stick, entered the yard, and care- 
imlly closed the door. They then commenced a general massacre ; in 
^iug. ndiich, it v;as not necessary to take aim, for wherever the blow 
fell it was sure to Icnock over a rat, none being allowed to escape by 
climbing over the walls. This experiment was repeated at intervals of a 
few days, and at the end of a month, 16,050 rats had been destroyed. 
In one* night they killed 2,650 ; and j*et this cannot give an entirely 
adequate idea of tlicir number, for the yard in question did not cover 
move than a twentieth part of the space allotted to killing horses. The 
rats in this place have made burrows for themselves, like catacombs ; 
and so great is their number, that they have not found room close by 
the slaughter-houses. They have gone farther ; and the paths to and 
from their dweUings m.ay be traced across the neighbouring fields. 


OEDEAi OF THE CEOSS. 

When a person accused of any crime had declared his innocence upon 
oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment in his favour, he was 
brought into the church before the altar. The priest previously prepared 
two sticks exactly like one upon one of which was carved a 

ligiu'O of the cross, "^^icy wore hotn wrapped up, with great care and 
jAauy ceremnui''a) ill ^ quantitj' of fine wo..\, -r,^ j^id upon the altar, or 
the telics of the samts. A solemn prayer offered up to 

God, that he would ho pleased to discover, by the judgmt.^ c-n,-, jjojy. 
cross, whether the accused person were innocent or guilty. A piu-j.v 
then approached the altar, and took up one of the sticks, and the assis.- 
auts Sathed it reverently. If it was marked with the cross, the 
accused person was innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would bo 
viiiisf- to assert that the judgments just delivered were m.^ll cases 
criuncons ; and ’it would bo ahsiu-d to believe that they were left dto- 
Kcthor to chance. Many true judgments were doulitless gpen, and, m 
fit nrohSiiUtv, most conscientiously; for wo cannot hut believe that the 

te rtP°Sool mteht Appear exactly simUar, those who enwinpped 

aisfckisi. tie oae from tie .tier. 

KING JOHN AND POPE INNOCENT. 

infceKeKoJSeSS IpW 

, Ap”p«sc tie ktto>s Hotoe^^presentea^^^^ 

ieggei d iim gg .” SX i, rheiV/„™, ie said, be»g 

Stltodwed oS’etomty. which had neither hegfcmg nor end, 
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and he ought thence to learn fclie duty of aspiring from earthly ohjecte 
to heavenly, from things temporal to things eternal. Tho ntmhcrs four, 
being a square, denoted steadiness of mind, not to be subverted cither/ 
by prosperity or adversity, fixed for ever in the basis of tho four cardiiKji^; 
virtues. Qolil^ -wliieh is the matter, being the most precious of mctalji, \ 
signified -wisdom, which is the most precious of all accomplislimcnts, and ' 
justly preferred by Solomon to riches, po-n^or, and all exterior attain- 
ments. The blue colour of the sapphire represented faith ; the rcrdiiro 
of the emerald hope; the riolmcss of the ruby charity; and tho 
splendour of the topaz good works. 

drxjid’s seat. 

The singular pile of stones which we have sketched liero is popdaily 
called the “Druid’s Judgment Seat,’’ and stands near the vill.age of 

ICillincy, not far from Drogheda, 
near tlie Marlollo Toiver. it was 
formerly enclosed within a circle of 
great stones and a ditcli. Tho 
former has been destroyed, and the 
latter so altered that little of its 
character remains. Tho 
• ':■'■■■ -a Scat" iscorhpo.sedof large, rough-- • 
’'■-y.;- granite blocks, and' if really of tii\ 

■ period to -which tradition retc-rrw 
an unusual degree of care must ha-'tn 
exercisecl for_ its preservation. 
follo-\nng are its measurements: 
Breadth, at the base, eleven feet and 
a half; depth of the seat, one foot 
nine inches ; extreme height, seven 



™i ao 

accompany liini from Ms lesidence to the ptosided, thc^ crowd 

dra-wn off with great ceremouv where his boots are 

Their place is immediatelv sunulied justice.-^ 

are drawn off to make vooin%v othlv^ 

minutes, it being considered siiffimpni- / wmrn them fi/m 

have merely drawm them on. ° consecrate them that he shoyJd 

SAIKT XA-WlffiNCE. 

Til tfl6 SOUtTl flislc of tllG cIiittpIi nf jj i 

i« a very rude relief of St lawvmno hencath a flowery arcx; 

a fellow with a pair of bellows blowW^ri on the gridiron. By him is 
I oeiiows, blowing the fire, and the executioner 
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poiUf to turn liim. The zealous Fox, in his “ Martyrology,” has this* 
veiy thought, and makes the martyr say, in the midst of his sufierings, 
'* This side is now roasted ; turn me, 0 tpant dear.” 

'i r.VEIS GARDEN AX BLACKFRIARS. 

The Blackfriar’s Bead now passes over the site of Paris Garden where, 
in the sixteenth century, hear aud bull-haiting rejoiced the citizens, the 
gala days being usually Sundays. Our cut is copied from the rare wood- 
cut map in the time of Henry VIII., in the library at Guildhall, and 
cxliiblts in the forcgiound the kennels for the dogs, and the tanks in 
which tlic}' were washed. A grapliic description of the place has been 
left by Paul Ilcntzner, a German, wbo visited it in 150S. He says it 





was “built” in the form of a theatre, for the baiting of bulls and bears: 
they are fastened behind, and then worried bv great English bull-dogs ; 
but not without great risk to the dogs, from the horns of the one and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the 
spot : fresh ones are immediately supplied in the place of those that are 
wounded or tired. To this entertainment there often follows^ that of 
whipping a blinded bear, which is performed by iive or six _ men, 
standing circularly with whips, which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy, as ho cannot escape from them because ot his chain. He 
defends himseK with all his force and sldll, throwing down all who come 
B’ilhin his reach, and are not active enough to get out of it, and tearing 
th(f whips out of their hands, and brealdng them. At these spectacles, 
and everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco, 
hruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according to the season, are 
carried about to bo sold, as well as ale and wine.” 

CANVASS OF AN INSURANCE AGENT. 

The Manchester, agent of an Insurance Company, gives the foriCw;;i;- 
CuriouB results of a personal canvass at 1,349 houses, in seventy 
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in tlie clisti’icfc of Hulme and Charlton, cliicfly rentals^ from £12 to .■£24: 
per anmam. The inquiry showed that there were 29 insured ; 8 per.sons 
too old; 11 who never heard of life assurances, and who were anxious tqj 
have it explained to them ; 471 who had heard of it, hut did not rmder^' 
stand it ; 419 who were disinclined to assure ; 19 favourable, if thoih 1 
surplus incomes were not otherwise invested ; 89 persons who had it \ 
under consideration, with a view to assure, as soon as their arrangements 
were completed, and who appointed times for the agent to call again ; 

21 refused the circulars, or to allow an explanation ; 175 doors not an- 
swered ; 102 houses empty ; 3 had suiEcient property not to require it ; 

1 favourable, but afraid of litigation; 1 preferred the saving’s bank; 

1 used abusive language ; 2 would trust their families to provide for 
themselves ; and 1 had been rejected by an olEcc, although he never was 
unwell, and was consequently afraid to try again, although very anxious. 


terha-cotta wbitixgs. 


The Assyrians,- unlike any other nation of antiquitj*, employed pottery 
for the same objects, and to the same extent as papyrus was used in 
Egypt. Thus bulletius tecording the king’s victories, and even the 
annals of his reign, were published oU terra-cotta cylinders, shaped like 
a roUing-pin, aiid usually hoUow, and on hollow hexagonal prisms. 
These are of a remarkably fine material, sometunes unpolished or unV J 
glazed, and at others edverod with a vitreous siliceous glaze, or wh^' 
coating. On the cylinders the inscriptions are engraved lengtliwis'o'f o^ 
the prisms they are in compartments on each face. Each W'cdgo is aboim 
one-eighth of an inch long, and the colnplicity Until wliich the chara^ - 
ters (a cuneiform m'iting-lland) are arranged is. wonderful, and renders 
them extremely difficult for a tyl'o to read. Those hitherto published 
or known, contain the annals of the reign of Sennacherib, and the precis 
of the reign of another Idng. 

There arc the ’Shergat cylinder, containing the History of TiHath 
Pileser ; a cylinder of Sargon ; Sennacherib’s cylinders ; Esarhaddon’s 
cylinder. 


Sales of land and other title-deeds were also incised on pieces of this 
polished terra-cotta, and, in order to prevent any enlargement of the 
document, a cylinder was ruu round the edges, loaffing its impression in 
rcliet ; or it the names of witnesses were affixed, each impressed his oval 
seal on the wet terra-cotta, which was then carefully baked in the kiln 
The celebrated eyfinders of carnelian, chalcedony, and other substances' 
were m fact the official or private seals by which the inteo-ritv of 
documents was attested. These title-deeds are portable documc'# If 
tour or five inches square, convex on each side, and occasionally dJl 
the edges. Their coloui> vanes being a bright polished broum, a 
yeUow, and a very djk tint, almost black. The paste of which tbV 
are made is remarkably fine and compact. The manner in which Bo' 
characters were impressed on the ten-a-eotta barrels and eylindcrs is not 
known; those on the bricks used for building were appaiLtly stamS 
from a moukl, but those on the deeds and books were separately incisS^ 
perhaps with a prismatic stick, or rod, or, as others have conjectni-ed, 
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. yrith. the edge of a stjuare rod of metal. In some instances, -wdiere this 
. , substance was iised for taking accounts, it seems just possible that the 
moist clay, roUed up like paste, may bare been unrolled and incised 
witb rods. The cbaracters are often so beautifully and delicately made, 
tbat it mnst bave reqnired a finely constructed tool to produce tbem. 

Some small fragments of a fine reddisb-grey terra-cotta wbieb have 
been found among tbe mins, appear to contain calculations or inTen- 
tories, wMlst others are perhaps syllabaries or vocabnlaries, to guide tbe 
Assyrian readers of these difficult inscriptions. A large chamber, or 
library, of these arehiTCs,^ comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, and 
speffing-books, was found in tbe palace of Sennacherib at Konynnjile. 
It is supposed that altogether about 20,000 of these clay tablets or 
ancient books of the Assyrians, containing tbe literature of the country, 
have been discovered. Some of the finer specimens are covered with a 
pale straw-covered engohe, oyer which has been thrown a glar:e. vSome 
horoscopes have been already found on stone, and careful exaudnation 
has now detected the records of some astronomer royal of Babylon or 
Ifineveh inscribed on a brick. Tbus, while the paper and parchment 
learning of the Byzantine and Alexandrian schools has ahnost dis- 
appeared after a few centuries, the granite pages of Egypt, and the clay 
loaves of Assyria, have escaped the ravages of time and the foxy of 
^arbarism. 

, In Egypt some receipts and letters have been discovered written on 
fragments of tile, and on the fine porcelain of the Chinese are often 
found extracts of hiograpMcal works, snatches of poetry, and even 
whole poems ; hut the idea of issuing journals, title-deeds, iaventories, 
histories, prayers, and poems, not ttom the press, hut from the kiln, is 
startHng in the nineteenth century. 

wosnuum. suuuation of the eye rsr issEcrs. 

The perfection which is bestowed on the organs of sense in insects, 
especially when we consider their minuteness, is calculated to fill us with 
adoring admiration of the skill of “ the Great TTorkmaster.” Take an 
example from the er/cs, which are of several kinds, evidently designed 
for distinct modes of vision, of which we, who have but one sort of eyes, 
can form no adequate notion. The bee and many other insects have on 
the crown of the head a number, usually three, of simple glassy eyes, 
sot like “bull’s-eyes” in a ship’s deck; and besides these a great com- 
pound eye on each side, consisting of a multitude of lenses aggregated 
tWether upon the same optic nerve. The microscope reveals to us that 
t-fte compound eye of an ant contains fifty lenses ; that of a fiy, fou- 
mousand ; that of a dragon-fly, twelve thousand ; tbat of a butterfly, 
'Seventeen thousand ; and that of a species of MordelJa (a kind of beetle), 
the amaziog number of twenty-five thousand. . Every one of these regu- 
lar polished, and many-sided lenses, is the external surface of a distinct 
eye’, famished with its own iris, and pupil, and a perfect nervous appa- 
ratus. It will thus he seen that each hexagonal facet forms a trans- 
parent homy lens, immediately behind which is a layer of pigment 
diminishiug to a point in the centre, where it forms a pupil; that 
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beHnd this a long six-sided prism, answering to tlie crystalline and 
vitreous linmours in tlio human eye, extends, diminishing to its lower -, 
extremity, where it rests upon the retina, or net-work expansion of ' 

optic nerve. Some of the minuter details of this exquisite organisatioy^-^ 
are still matters of conflicting opinion ; hut these we omit, as our puii'- ^ 
pose is rather to convey to our readers a general idea of the structure of 
this complex organ of vision. '‘This also cometh forth from the Lord 
of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” 

riEST consr with beitaneia on it. 

In process of clearing away the foundations of Old London Bridge 
many antiquities were discovered ; it had been the great highway over 
the Thames from the Roman era, and numerous rehcs were obtained, 
varying in date from that period to our own. Wo here engrave such 
specimens of Roman coins that were found as belong to the Britannic 
series. The large central coin is one struck by Hadi’ian, and remarkable 



for the figure of Britannia, the first time impersonated as an armed female 
seated on a rock. It is the prototype of the more modern Britannia, 
reintroduced by Charles II., andwluchstOl appears on our copper money. 
The smaller coins are such as were struck, during the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, in the City of London, and are marked with the letters 
P. LON., for “ Pecunia Londinensis,” money of London. 

EXTEAOEBINAEY EOEILATION OF THE TWIK-WOEU. 

An extraordinary creature was discovered by Dr. Nordman, infesting 
the . gills of one of our commonest river fishes — Cijprimis hrama — and to 
which he gave the appropriate appellation of the 'Tivin-worm [Bijilozoon 
paradoxim). It is not more than one-foxuth of an inch in length, bub' 
' consists of two bodies, precisely resembling each other, imited by a , | h^- 
tral band, exactly in tlie manner of the Siamese youths, whose exliib,»*on 
excited so much attention in England and America a few yeap^/.o-o 
We ^ht have supposed that, like the human monstrosity in ques^fe! 
the IViu-worm was formed by the accidental union of two individualX 
1 ODseryatiou had not proved that this is the common mode of 

lile belonging to the species. 

Each portion of the animal is complete in all its organs and economy : 
possessmg its ow sets of suckers,_its own mouth, its own digestive canal 
lYltu Its xTee-iilce VP-mifioations, its own perfect geueratiye pysteiUj uiyl 
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its own elaborate series of vascular canals, — every organ or set of organs 
in the one-half finding its exact counterpart in the other, 
t'. It scarcely detracts from the marveUons character assumed hy this 
pf Twin-worm,” that, according to recent ohseryations, the twft halves 
'have already enjoyed a phase of existence as distinct individuals. The 
organic union, or “fusion” of two such individuals, is necessary to the 
development of the generative system, wliich, up to that event, is want- 
ing in each constituent half. 



MILL AX mssor. 

,The above picturesque shetch represents f ® 

« Sweet Auburn— loveliest Village of the plam — the 

h^ter ‘ , beautiful poem of the “ Deserted Tillage. Lissoy, 

Ecfee of GoWsmith s be^uim poe of a hill at the base 

labjeot of ooi siotob. Ibo M v, 
^ bv theater of a small rivulet, converted, now and then, by 
still turned ^ , g^j-eam. The miU is a mere country cottage, used 

rams, into . , neiehbouring peasantry, and retains maw 

for the maSeiyare, Ldoubt, above a century oli, 

SSeFobablytheverysamethatlefttheirimpressouthepoetsmemory. 
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A CASTLE BUILT FOE A GEOAT. 

The castle of Monkstown, near Cork, is reported by popular traditioa 
to have been built in 1G36, at the cost of only a groat. To explain the 
enigma, -Uie folio-wing story is told : — ^Anastatia Coold, who had become 
the -^vife of John Archdeken, determined, while her husband was 
abroad, ser-ring in the army of Philip of Spain, to give him c-vddenee of 
her thrift on his return, by sm-prising him ^vith a noble residence wliich 
ho might call his own. Her plan was to supply the workmen with pro- 
visions and other articles they required, for which she charged the 
ordinary price ; but, as she had made her purchases Avholcsale, upon 
balancing her accounts, it appeared that the retail profit had paid aU 
the expenses of the structure except fourpcnce ! The Archdokens were 
an Anglo-Irish family, who “degenerating became “ Hibernices quam 
Hiberniores” — more Irish than the Irish themselves — and assumed the 
name of Mac Odo, or Cody. They “forfeited,” in 1688, having follo-wcd 
the fortunes of James II. 


BATTLE OF WATEE-SNAKES. 

The following story is narrated by Mr. St. John, in his “ Letters of an 
American Farmer.” After describing the size and strcngtli. of some 
hemp-plants, around which a -wild vine had formed natural arbours, lie 
thus proceeds “ As I was one day sitting, solitary and pensive, in tliis 
primitive arbour, my attention was engaged by a strange sort of rustlingi 
noise at some paces distance. I looked all aroimd wdthout distingiii-shin^ 
anything, until I climbed up one of my great hemp-stalks ; when, to myy 
astonishment, I beheld two snakes of a considerable length, the one pur- ''' 
suing the other with great celerity through a hemp-stubble field. Tlio 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long ; the fugitive was a water 
snake, nearly of equal dimensions. They soon met, and in the fiu-y of 
e^oiinter, appeared in an instant firmly tydsted together ; 
and whilst their united tails beat the ground, they mutuaUy tried, ivith 
open jaws, to lacerate each other. What a feU aspect did they present I 

5 tlieii’ eyes flaslied fire ; 

but, aitei this confhet had lasted about five minutes, the second fomid 
means to disengage itself from the first, and hurried towmrds the ditch. Its 
^tagonist instantly assumed a new posture, and, half-creepin<’-, half-erect 
with a majestic mien, overtoolc and attacked the other ac-ain wSnlaced 
M m a similar atUtudo, and prepared to resist. Iho°soo.!e ™ Xom- 
mon and beautiful ; for, thus opiioscd, they fought wdth their iaws 

anfa^onist Stramsl was this "S ‘IrStaflL^S 
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^hering io the groiuid, mutuaUy fastened together hv means of tho 
1 W to eak.other, an! strotehcdTthe if m 

) , they pulled, but pulled in vain ; and in the moments of Greatest 

'' «ie rest inflated, and novr and then convulsed 

ivilh sfaong undulations rapidly foUovdng each other. Their eves 
appeared on hre, and ready to start out of their heads. At one time the 
cmifimt seemed decided ; the vrater snake bent itself into great folds 
•nml by that operation rendered the other more than commoulv out- 
strotebed ; the next minute the neiv struggles of the hlack one gamed an 
unexpected superiority ; it acquired tivo great folds likewise, vhieh 
necessamy extended the body of its adversary in proportion as it had 
contracted, its ovn. These efforts verc alternate; victory seemed 
doubtful, inclining Eometinies to one side, sometimes to tbe other, until 
at last the staDc. to vhich the black snake was fastened suddenly gave 
v;ay, and, in consequence of this accident, they both plimgcd into the 
ditch. _ The vater did not extinguish their vindictive rage, for by their 
agitations I could still trace, though I could not distinguish," their 
attacks. • They soon reappeared on the surface, twisted together, as in 
their first onset; hut the black snake seemed to retain its wonted 
aiperiority, for its head was exactly fixed above that of tho other, which 
it_ incessantly pressed down under the water, until its opponent was 
ipjrificd, and. sank. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable of 
vfurther resistance, than, abandoning it to tbe current, it returned to the 
shore and disappeared.” 


FATES OE THE EAlIIErES OE ERGUSH POETS. 

It is impossible to contemplate the early death of Byron’s only child 
without refiecting sadly on the fates of other females of our greatest 
jiocts. Shakspeare and Milton, each died without a son, hut both loft 
daughters, and both names are now extinct. Sbakspeare’s was soon so. 
Addison bad an only ebdd — a daughter, a girl of some five or six years 
at her father’s death. She died, unmarried, at the age of eighty or more. 
Farquhar left two girls, dependant on the friendship of his friend 
Tv ilkes, the actor, who stood nobly by them while he lived. They bad 
a small pension from the Government, and having lopg out-lived their 
father, and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died im- 
married. The son and daughter of Coleridge both died childless. The 
two sons of Sir Waiter Scott died without childTen — one of two daughters 
died unmamed, and tbe Scotts of Abbotsford and Waverloy are now 
represented by the cliildrcn of a daughter. How little could Scott fore- 
sfeetbe sudden failure of male issue f Tbe poet of tbe “Fairie Queen” 
tyst a child W'ben very young by fire, when the rebels burned his bouse 
in Ireland. Some of the poets had sons and no daughters. Thus we 
read of Cliaueer’s son, — of Diyden’s sons, — of the sons of Bums, — of 
Allan Ramsey’s son, — of Dr. Young’s son,— of CampbeU’s son,— -of 
Slooro’s son, — and of Shelley’s son, Ben Johnson survived aU bis cliil- 
dren. Some, and those amongst the greatest, died unmarried — Butler, 
Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, Gay, Thompson, Cowper, Aken- 
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side, Shenstou?, CoUius, Gray, Goldsmith, and Rogers, -who lately died. 
Some -were unfortunate iu their sons in a sadder -way than death could v ■' 
make them. Lady Lovelace has left three children— tn-o sons and a, i 
-laughter. Her mother is still alum to see, perhaps, with a softened’^ 
spirit, the shade of the father beside the early grave of his only child. \ 
Ada’s looks, in her later years— years of sutfering, borne with gentle and ' ’ 
womanly fortitude— have been happily caught by Mr, Henry Phillips, 
whose father’s pencil has preserved to ns the best likeness of Ada’s father. 

JEFrEnY HOTSOX, I'nB DWAEE OE THE COUllT OE CHA-RLES I. 

The celebrated dwarf of whom we here give a sketch, was horn at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire in 1619, and about the ago of seven or eight, bciug 

then hut eighteen inches high, was 
retained in the scrvuco of the Duke 
of Bucldngham, who resided at Bur- 
leigh-on-the-Hill. Soon after the 
roaniage of Charles I,, the Icing and 
queen being entertained at Burleigh, 
little Jefiery was served up at tabic 
in a cold pic, and presented by the 
duchess to the queen, who kept him 
as her dwarf. From seven years oA j 
age till thirty he shot up to tfirco fey# , 
nine inches, and there fixed. JoQ'oi^ 
became a considerable part of the enk 
tertainraent of the court. Sir Wil- 
liam Daveuaut uwotc a poem on a 
/ i/'S battle between Jefiery and a turkey 

} j ' ' f^ock, and in 16US was iniblishcd a 

. ' i' . verysmalibook, called a “Hew Year’s 

Gift,” presented at court by tho 
Lady Parvula to the Lord Sliuiraus 
ir V ^ T „ (commonly called Little Jeflcrv) her 

JeimM)rehxe?^' &c., UTitton by Microphilas, ^nth a little pnnt of 
Jener} piehxed._ Before this period Jefiery "was employed on a no"-o~ 

to fetch a midwife 

lor tlie^qiieen , and on his return with this gentlewoman and lier 
mSh? many rich presents to the queen from her 

r OjS tht'T' '“’."t* ‘••'ton iv the DonWrlL. S™ - 

tothevalim of A sOoKT T" ^nngmg for the queen, he los^o ' 

Jeir^Tth '' 

mestics, and had many squablfies with tho. \ 
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watli pistols, to put them more 
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oM. a level, Jeffery, ■with, the first fire, shot his antagonist dead on tho 

J pot. This happened in France, -whither he had attended his royal 
ristfess in the troubles. 

■ He was again taken prisoner hy a Turkish rover, and sold into Bar- 
^ary. He probably did not long remain in slaverj' ; for at the beginning 
of the chdl war, he was made a captain in the royal army, and in 164-1 
attended the gneen to France, where he remained till the restoration. 

At last, upon suspicion of bis being privy to the Popish Plot, he was 
taken up in 1G82 and confined in the Gate-house, liYestminster, where 
he ended his life in the sixty-third year of his age. 



cnuncn at kewxok, rKi:T,AXD. 

'rri, /innr of wliich, on accouut of its singular beauty, 

jrhc ancient thnSrch which was built by the first of the 

gi4c a sketch, ^ • inland. Though the church is a fine and 

MJntgomenes architecture, no attempt whatever has been made 

te\utiful e. p jaiin. The Montgomeries, ancient lords 

to presen e it descendants of that Montgomery who accidentally 

of strict, were the descenaanm^^^^^^^^ j 

lolled Henry II., of rr..nc , .^as taken by Catherine of 

tir^tofjnd 

trehto aostaded t. ,«cm«as. ; .. l.i= W to o«o«t..=, h. 
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pronounced tliis noble and memorable eontcncc, in reference to ibe punisb- 
meat inflieted on bis ebildren, “ If they bare not tbc A'irtuo to raise, 
themselves again, I consent to tbeir degradation.” 


I 


INIEEESmO CAICTTLATION. 

Some years ago, an eminent zoologist gave the foUondng table as his '* 
estimate of the probable number of existing species of animals, deduced 
from facts and principles then Imo^vn. Later discoveries tend to increase 
rather than to diminish the estimate. 

Q,uadrirpeds . . . 1,200 'Worms 


Birds 
Boptiles 
Fishes . 
Insects 


6,800 
1,500 
8,000 
. 550,000 


Badiata . . 
Polypes, &c. . 
Tcstacoa . . 
Baked Testacca 


making an aggregate of 677,600 species. 

VITAUTT OF ST^>EESTITIO^-. 


2.500 
1,000 

1.500 

4.500 
GOO 


to be f -?; 1 t: T " ^ T ensued, and they botli a-iW': 

thel S swimming. They accordingly sriipped^u 

^»ed their thumbs aid great tacs 
together, eross-mse, and then, with a cart-rope about thef midSf 

sSaeo of L w^ eontmued struggling a slmrt time upon tbe 

aSlt mdhrn,r f’ sn infoUiblc .sign of Imr 

fJnfn™ ^ insisted that she sliould immediately imwcacli 

iritches as lie was!” ^ "as much 

deemed sufficient \n(l ^ ^ negative information was 

up at the time tile lb bSt S “f^^ite-^vitch,” coming 
in search of all tlld^linolnt^^^'AVf^’ pi’ooocdecl forthwith to Burton 
arrival, they went to ri'e nfrl rv ' ^ consultation on their 

the stongeJtluspicioa 

' the outer door, and Cm thcMwl app^-oach locked 

they wanted. They informed htvZCi- ‘'^skecl wli'at 

gmlty of witchcraft, Ld tLuhev 

mth her at the same time Tmnn +? duck her ; remonstratii-hg 

that, if she were innocent all thl^Tf'-^i f/’^^««ssion to the ordia? 
oi'c-t,-,.... ,• au tlie Tvorld ninrbt. l-nnw i ’ 
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bpeaking they left her on the bank to walk home by herself, if she ever 
xecoverecl. l^ext day they tried the same experLent npon aLE 
jjoman, and afterwards nppn a third; but fortunately, neither of the 
^tims lost her hfe from tins brutality. Many of the ringleaders in the 
Outrage were apprehended during the week, and tried before the instiees 
at quarter-sessions. Two of them were sentenced to stand in the pillory 
and tobennpnsoned for a month; and as many as twenty more were 
lined m small sums for the assault, and bound over to kesp the peace for 
a twelvemonth, ^ 


SJrAlI. EEEI OF THE CHIITESE LADIES. 

The compression of ladies’ feet to less than haH their natural size is 
not to be regarded as a mark, or as_a consequence, of the inferiority of 
the sex ; it is merely a mark of gentility. Various accounts are given of 
tile origin of this custom. One is, that an emperor was jealous of his 
wife, and to prevent her from gadding abroad, put her feet in iron stocks. 
Another is, that a certain empress, Tan-ke (b.c. 1100), was born with 
club-feet, and that she caused the emperor to issue an eict, adoptin"- 
her foot as the model of beauty, and requiring the compressing of female 
infants’ feet so as to conform to the imperial standard. "While a third 
account is, that the Emperor Le-yuh (a.d. 961) was amusing himself one 
in his palace, when the thought occurred to him that ho might im- 
l)^fS'e_^the appearance of the feet of a favourite concubine. He caused her 
fact to lie so bent as to raise the instep into an arch, to resemble the new 
moon. The figure was much admired by the courtiers, who soon began 
to introduce it into their families. It is said that another emperor, two 
hundred years later, placed a stamp of the lotus-flower (water-lily) on 
the sole of the small shoe of his favorite concubine, so that at every step 
she took she left on the ground the print of the flower ; hence girls with 
small feet are complimented at the present day as “ the golden lilies.” 
The operation of bandaging and compressing the feet is xery painful ; 
children cry very much under it. Mortification of the feet has been 
known to result from the cruel practice. Custom, however, imposes it as 
a necessary attraction in a woman. An old gentleman at CSnton, being 
asked the reason why he had bandaged his daughter’s feet, replied, that 
if she had large fdbt she could not make.a good marriage. 

Ti"OXl)EEEnL COSSTEDCXIOH OF THE SEA-mtCniir. 

. Professor Eorbes informs us that in a moderate-sized Urchin there are 
sixty-two rows of pores in each of the ten avenues, and as there are 
tliihe pairs of pores in each row, the total number of pores is 3,720 ; but 
as ^ch sucker occupies a pair of pores, the number of suckers is 1,860. 
H^ays, also, that there are above tliree hundred plates of one kind, and 
ndarly as many of another, all dovetailing together with the greatest . 
nicety and regularity, bearing on their surfaces above 4,000 spines, each 
spine perfect in itself, and of a complicated structure, and having a free 
movement in its socket. “Truly,” he adds, “the sloUof the Great 
Architect of Hature is not less displayed in the construction of a Sea- 
urchin than in the building up of a world ! ” 



ITOET SCEPIRE OP LOUIS XIT. 


The above engraving represents an. ivory sceptre, or Main do Justie'er- 
. wliich -was made at the early part of the sixteenth century for Loni^h , 
XII., King of France. The tlu’ee parts 1, 2, 3, scre'w together and form 
the sceptre.^ Fig. 4 is the hand on the top of the sceptre, given on a larger 
scale, showing the^ ring set with a small pearl, worn on the third finger. 
I'lg. 6 is the inscription on the sceptre; it is engraved in relievo upon 
three of the convex decorations, and commences on tlie lowest onco 
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TO:\II! OF CXCILIA MFTELXA. 

Of tlie tomljs of Consular Eome notliing remains except perhaps Ibe 
sarcophagus of Seipio ; and it is only on the eve of the Empire that n'e 
meet with the well-known one of Ccecilia MeteUa, the wife of Crassus, 
which is not only the best specimen of a Koman tomh now remaining to 
ns, hut the oldest building of the imperial city of which we have an 
authentic date. It consists of a hold square basement about 100 ft. 
square, which was originally ornamented in some manner not now intel- 
ligible, From this rose a circular tower about 94 ft, in diameter, of 
very hold masonry, snrmonnted by. a brace of ox-skulls with wreaths 
jOTning them, ancf a well-profiled cornice: 2 or 3 courses of masonry 
afedve this seem to have belonged to the original work ; and above this, 
ajjmost certainly, in the original design rose a 'conical roof, which has 
^perished. The tower having been used as a fortress in the middle _ ages, 
battlements have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it has 
been otherwise disfigured, so as to detract much from its beauty as now 
seen. Still we have no tomb of the same importance so perfect, nor one 
which enables us to connect the Eoman tombs so nearly ■antn ine 
Etruscan, The only addition in this instgnce is that of tho apar-e 
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basement or podium, tTiough. even tbis vras not unknown at a mncli 
earlier period, as for instance in tbe tomb of Aruns. Tbe exaggerated 
height of the circular base is also remarkable. Hero it rises to be ^ \ 
tower instead of a mere circular base of stones for tbe earthen cone 
tbe original sepulchre. Tbe stone roof which probably- surmounted the’- 
tower was a mere reproduction of the original earthen cone. 

POGomis. 

These vocal fish differ from tbe umbrinas in having their jaws tagged 
laterally with many, in place of ■ carrying but one barbel at the 
symphj^is. Seboeff reports of them that they will assemble round the 
keel of a vessel at anchor, and serenade the crew; and ]\Ii\ John 
"White, lieutenant in tbe navy of tbe United States, in Ms voya'^e to 
tbe seas of China, relates to tbo same purpose, that being at the moutli 
of tbe river of Cambodia, tbe ship’s company were “ astonished by 
some extraordinary sounds wMcb were beard around tbo bottom of tbo 
vessel. They resembled,” he says, “ a mixture of tbo bass of tbo 
organ, tbe sound of bells, tbe guttural cries of a largo frog, and tbo 
tones which imagination might atkibuto to an enormous hai-p ; one 
might have said the vessel trembled with it. Tbo noises increased, and 
finally formed a universal chorus over the entii'e length of tbo vessel 
and the two sides. In proportion as we went tip tbe river tbe 801114% 
diminished, and finally ceased altogether,” As tbe interpreter tA r 
Captain WMte, tbe ship bad been followed by a “trooji of fish of ak' 
flattened they were most probably pogonias. Hnin- 

boldt met with a similar adventure in tbe South Sea, but without sus- 
pecting Its cause. “ On Februaiy 20tb, 1803, at seven r.^i., the whole 
crew was astounded by a very extraordinary noise, resembling dimms 
beaten m the air ; we at first attributed it to tbo breakers ; speedily it 
uas heaid all over tbo vessel, especially towards tbe poop, aud was ^0 
the noise which escapes from fluid in a state of ebnUition wo bogL to 
eai tbeie mgbt be some leak lu tbo bottom. It was beard synclu-onously 

HowJwTf’ but finally, about nine n.^., leased a?to^- 
+ +1. “ fisb manage to on the deep, and by means of 

what organ they communicate tbe sound to the external airf is wholly 

Smf Wbe^dSr3°? swim-bladder ; Init if 

cushioMdasit ^'™stick that beats upon it? aud 

rb- , 

0111110178 ADyEKTISEMEKT. f 

TM following appeared in tbe public papers of January 24th 1 

sons who shall discover wliere the saS iSf 

to Francis Hawes, csg. her father so^ that is concealed, to me, or 

speech of ller tbo suui nf Pi nn ’ fbo 

at my lodgings in PiccadiHv. V'^do^' Sruromle tff 

. A uu also piouusG the name of the person. 
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sucli discovery, shaU 1^0 concealed, if desired Anv 
licr after this advertisement, will ho pi4e- 
^ cd with the ntmost mgonr ; or, if her ladyship will retmm to me she 
may depend upon being kindly received. She is about twenty-two years 
jot age, tall, well-shaped, has light-hroum. hair, is fair-compleximpd 
and has her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She had on’ 
^ I'ed damask French sacq^ue, and was attended hy a 
French uoman, who speaks very had English. «< Yane.’^ 

THE EYE OP THE CHAjilEIEOH. 

A most extraordinary aspect is communicated to chameleons hy the 
structure and movements ol their eyes. In the first place, the head is 
enormous, and, being three-sided, with projecting points and angles, 
malves a sufficiently uncouth visage ; hut the eyes which illuminate this 
notable head-piece must, indeed, to bon-owfor the nonce the phraseoloev 
of Barnum, <'be seen to be appreciated.” There is on each side an 
immense eye-ball, full and prominent, but covered with the common 
stiagi'cened slun of the head, except at the very entre, where there is a 
minute aperture, corresponding to the pupil. These great punctiu’ed 
Gyc-utiUs voll about hither and thither, but■\^dth no symmetry. You 
cannot tell whether the creature is looking at you or uot; he seems to 
taking what may ho called a general view of things — looldng at 
•J^BUlig at particular, or rather, to save time, looking at several things 
at once. Perhaps both eyes are gazing upwards at your face ; a leaf 
quivers behind Iiis head, and in a moment one eye turns round towards 
the object, while the other retains its upward gaze: presently a fiy 
appears ; one eye rapidly and interestedly follows all its movements, 
while the other leisurely glances hither and thither, or remains steady. 
Accustomed as we are to see in almost all animals the two eyes move in 
unison, this want of sympathy produces an effect most singular and 
ludicrous. 


DIVING POB A WIPE. 

In many of the Greek islands, the diving for Sponge forms a consider- 
able part of the occupation of the inhabitants, as it has done from the 
most remote antiquity. Hasselquist says ; — “ Himia is a little, and 
almost iinlcnown island directly opposite Rhodes, It is worth notice, on 
account of the singular method the Greeks, inhabitants of the island, 
h.ave to get their living. In the bottom of the sea the common Sponge 
is found in abundance, and more than in any other place in the llediter- 
ra^oan. The inhabitants make it a trade to fish up this Spongej hy 
wj^ich they get a living far from contemptible, as their goods are always 
wYUted hy tlip Turks, who use an incredible number of Sponges at their 
bathings and washings. A girl in this island is not permitted by her 
relations to many before she lias brought up a certain quantity of 
Sponges, and before she can give proof of her agility by taking them 
from a certain depth.” In other islands the same custom prevails, but 
W’itli reversed application, as in Kicarus, where the father of a marriage- 
able daughter bestows her on the best diver among her suitors, — “ He 
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that can stay longest in tlio water, and gatlier tlie most Sponges, marric-s 
the maid.” \ ' 

KNIGHl’S COSTOJIE OF TEE TEIllTEEKTE CENItJET. 

The engraving represents almight’s costume of the year 1272, talcen j 
from the library of MSS. at Paris. It is that of a Count Ilohcnsclnvaugcu, / 

of tlic familj' of Well’, and depicts the 
wearer in a long sleeveless, dark blue 
sm-coat, with his armorial device; a white 
swan on a red field with a light red 
border. Under his coat ho avears a caj)- 
a-pie suit of mail. The helmet is original, 
veiy like the Greek, with the furred 
mantle as we see it in the seal of Eichard 
King of England, of the date of 1498. 
Tljis helmet does not appear to be n tilt- 
ing helmet, which usually rests upon the 
shoulders ; but this kind of helmet would 
be fastened, like the vizor with the mailed 
hood, by an iron throat-brace, and a 
leather thong. Upon the covered helmet 
ho wears the swan as a crest. The sword-. < 
hilt is of gold, the sheath black, the girdj^ 
^vlute, the furred mantle is red, iiuH'} 
with white. J 

Chiv.ahy began in Europe abo\it A.fi. 
912. From the twelfth to the fifteenth 
' centipy it had cousidorjiblc iuilncuco in 
refining the manners of most of the 

■ s I nations of I'.iiropc, The knight swore to 
■ j accompEsh the duties of his profession as 
/ the champion of God and the ladies. He 

■ ■ devoted himself to speak the truth, to 
maintain the right, to protect the dis- 
tressed, to practise courtesy, to fulfil 
oblig’ations, and to Adndicate in every 
perilous adyentui'e Iris honour and cha- 
racter. Chivalry, which owed its origin 

. ,? the feudal system, expired rvith it. 

ongm of the title of biight, as 
■' ^tary honour, is said to ho dcrivJd 

J 1 Ihe siege of Troy, but this snle/'v 

d.>peuds on a passage or two in Homer, an^ the point is 
several learned commentators. peiui is cusputea 

etnilOES CIRCfCrMSTANCE. 

ancestors, a trooper, who, 
w J - g at tlie river-side, lading water into her mU cost a 

With design to splash hpr; hut not beingTrS iflrSti^ 
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a stone so well as a btiUet, lie missed the water, and broke her head ; he 
ran od'. Twelve years afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a yoims' 
woman, and married her. In the course of their conversations he proved 
ito be the very man who had cast the stone, and she the girl with the 
rbroken head. 
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The term “ funereal” has been erroneously applied to all pottery founa 
in tombs, even where the utensils have no relation to funer'^al purposes, 
but were probably in common use. There have been found, h''wever, in 
Corsica vessels of earthenware, which may strictly be called “funereal.” 

Tiiough the precise period of the fabrication of the funereal vessels 
found in Corsica is not ascertained, they must be considered of ver/ 
ancient date. These vessels, when 
found entire, at first appear com- 
pletely closed np, and no trace of 
joining can he discovered. But it 
has been ascertained that they are / 
composed of turn equal parts, the ‘ 
end of one fitting exactly into the 
other, and so well closed that the 
body, or at least the bones which 
.■’■ley contain, appear to have been 
kinGed within them before they w’ete 
baked upon the kiln. Diodorus 
Siculus, 'in speaking of the usages 
of the Balearic Isles, states that 
these people were in the habit of 
.heating, with clubs, the bodies of 
the dead wliich, when thus ren- 
dered flexible, were deposited in ves- 
sels of earthenware. This practice 
of the Corsicans coincides singu- 
larly with that of the Coroados 
Indians, « who inhabit a village on 

the Paraiha river, near Campos, in , ,, , "“r „ 

the Brazils. They use large earthen vessels, called camiicis, as funereal 
urns The bodies of their chiefs, reduced to mummies, are placed m 
them in a bent posture, decked with their ornaments and arms, and are 
then deposited at the foot of the large trees of the forest. 

\ The cut which we here give speaks for itself. It repiescuts the fuuere^ 
jar containing the chief as described; the animal at Ins feet appears to 
bfc'a panther or tiger cat. 

WEITIKG SIATEEIAIS, 

'Che materials used for writing on have varied in difiereut ages mid 
rnticm= Among the Egyptians slices of limestone, leatner, linen, anu 
naS;, esSy tbe^last, were universally ompioyed. The Greeks 
[.^ol^bronze^ and stone for puhlio monuments, wax lor iucmotaiidu^.s, 
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and papyrus for tlie ordinary transactions of life. Tlio Idngs of Per- 
ganiue adopted pai'clunent, and tlie otlaer nations of tlio ancient %vorld^ 
cHedy depended on a supply of the paper of Eg^t. But tlio Assj-rians 
and Babylonians employed for their public ai’cWcs, tbeir astronomical'^ 
computations, their religious dedications, their historical annals, and 
even for title-deeds and bills of exchange, tablets, cylinders, and 
hexagonal prisms of terra-cotta. Two of these cylindore, still extant, 
contain the history of the campaign of Sennacherib against the Idngdom 
of Judah; and two others, exhumed from the Birs Mmroucl, give a 
detailed account of the dedication of the great temple by J^chucliadnexijar 
the seven planets, ^ To this indestructible material, and to the haiipy 
idea of employing it in this manner, the present ago is indebted for a 
detailed history of the Assyrian monarchy; whilst Ihe decades of Lirr 
the pkys of Menander and the lays of Anacreon, confided to a more 
perishable material, have eithpr wholly or partly disappeared amidst tho 
wrecK of empires. 


CXTBIOVS DISPUTE AND APPDODDIATE DECISION. 

P* ^'^®> gives a very (rjjjjosiic stray ; a poor 
man m Pans, being very hungry, went into a cook shop, and staid tLrc 

literally matter of fact. anecdote is 


the^teSJor" form than 

exra'cised, and it is worthy of remark Patter been more fully 

■ of Botteher in Bard porcelain ww successful production 

tea-pots must be of a latS datr fnv so-called Elizabetban 

the tune of Chai'les II ; but it is k w ^ England until 

m the size of the tea-pot, floL increase 

m the time of Queen Anic aS T of the Elers, 

canes' shops, to the canacimi® "was sold in apothcT/ 

"^^®«;jpfat pheersbut _not LISL!^''''^ Dr. Johnsoli wit/h 

belonged to Dr^JotofSebSSo^ ^'^’itions a tea-pot 

significance compared with the snnil-^T ^ sinlrs into iL 

Sion of Mrs. Mairyat, of 'Wimhlerlnn^wl^^^^^® ^ poss^ ' 

used by Dr. Johnson, holds more V ^iichwas the one generally 
tbfST’ =“4 eaae® ™ imrfs. It is of old 0,fa.(i 

tietaateot one •'wlosotea-Wo'S ™ 
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solaced the midnight lioni’, and with tea welcomed the mom.” George 
'i}. lY. had a large assemblage of tea-pots, piled in pyramids, in the Pavilion 
j|at Brighton. Mrs. Elizabeth Garter was also a collector of tea-pots, 

; each of which possessed some traditionary interest, independently of its 
' intrinsic merit ; hnt the most diligent collector of tea-pots was the late 
Jlrs. Hawes. She be(prreathed no less than three hundred specimens to 
her daughter, Mrs. Donldn, who has arranged them in a room appro- 
priated for the purpose. Among them are several formerly belonging to 
Queen Charlotte. Many are of the old Japan ; one with two divisons, 
and two spouts for lioliing both black and green tea ; and another of 
a curious demee, with a small apertuio at the bottom to admit the_ water, 
tliere being no opening at the top, atmospheric pressure preventing the 
water from running out. This singadar Chinese toy has been copied in 
the llocldnglmm ware. 


rEOTEACTED SLEEP. 


One of the most extraordinary instances of excessive sleep is that of 
the lady at Hismes, published In 1777, in the “ Memoir's of the Koyal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin,” Her attacks of sleep took place 
periodicall}', at sunrise and about noon. The fu’st continued tOl within 
a, short time of the accession of the second, and the second continued 
01 between seven and eight in the evening — when she awoke, and 
^htiriued so till the ne.xt sunrise. The most extraordinary fact con- 
nected rrith this case is, that the first attack commenced always at 
dar'-hreak, whatever might he the season of the year, and the other 
always immediately after twelve o’clock. During the brief interval of 
wakefulness which ensued shortly before noon, she took a little broth, 
which she had only time to do when the second attack returned upon 
Iior, and kept her asleep till the evening. Her sleep was remarkably 
profound, and had all the character of complete insensibility, witli 
the exception of a feeble respiration, and a weak but regular movement 
of the pulse. The most singular fact connected witli her remains to be 
mentioned. MGicn the disorder had lasted six months, and then ceased, 
the patleTit hud *111. intGi'Vtil of perfect health for the same Icng^tli 01 
time, \7heii it lasted one vo.ar, the subsequent interval uws ot equal 
duration. The aflbctiou at last wore gradually away ; and she lived 
entirely free of it, for many years after. She died in the eighty-lirat 
year of her age, of dropsy, a complaint which had no connexion with 
liu^r preceding disorder. 

1 ANCIEK'X SUIT OF MAIL. 

feie two figures depicted on next page represent Henry of Metz receiv- 
iA- the oriflamme from the hands of St. Denis, derived from a painted 
wfndow in the church of Notre Dame de Charges. The or^amme was 
J I’STmner attached to a staff, and cut in the manner shown in our 
eimraviu"-. Henry of Metz was Marshal of France, and is aero leprc- 
sented in a complete suit of mail, his hood being thrown 
nboiihlprs This suit is perfect, even to the exteemities ; and it is to be 
raraaiied that the defence for the hands is divided in the manner o£ a. 
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r Qtrriii tlicTC 'was a class of persons wlio ■vvero 
famous practice noisoning, and whose scr^nccs 

Icnownto have studied the a to counteract the operations' 

could bo ensaged f 

of the poisoners, various ‘'“i Sosc days professed to havO'^i 

the art which the pretended me „ would ily in pieces if poison j 

discovered of nialang a land of 'Sent at the liead ,} 

ct tide 

fd would become discoloured at the approach of V 

isawork of the sixteenth century, and was FCScFcd to Clare ^al , 
Cambridge— where^ it is still prcseived— by Dr. ^YiUiam Butiei, an 
eminent physician in the time of James 1. » 


rOECELAIK FINGEH-niNGS. 

The porcelain finger-rings of ancient Egypt are cxtreniclv hcaiitiful ; the 
band of the ring being seldom above one-cighth of an inch in thickness. 
Some have a plate on which, in bas-relief, is the god Set, or JSaal, i uU lace, 
or playing on the tambourine, as the inventor of Music ; others have dicir 
plates in the shape of the right symbolical eye, the cmhleni of the Sun ; ^ 
of a fish, of the perch species ; or of a scarabaius, which is said to have been / 
worn by the military order. Some few represent ilovv’crs. Tliose ivJiicj • 
have elliptical plates uith hicroglyphical inscriptions, hear the names-'V'^' 
Amcn-Ra, and of other gods and monarelis, as Anienophis 111,^ 
Amenophis IV., and Amenanchiit, of the Eighteenth and Einetcontli 
dmasties. One of those rings has a little bugle on each side, as if it 
had been strung on the headed work of a mummy, instead of being 
placed on the finger. Blue is the prevalent colour, but a few white and 
yellow rings, and some even ornamented with red and purple colours 
arc found. It is not credible that these rings, of a substance finer and 
more fragile than glass, were worn during hie. Neither is it likely that 
they -were worn by the poorer classes, for the use of the king’s name on 
sepulchral objects .seems to have been restricted to functionaries of state. 
Some larger rings of porcelain of about an inch diameter, seven-eighths 
of an inch broad, and onc-sLvteenth of an inch thick, made in open 
woik, represent the constantly repeated lotus fiowers, and the god lla, 
or the Sun, seated, and iloating through the licavcn in his boat. Common 
as these objects were in Egypt, where tlicy were employed as suhstiUitcs ^ 
for the hard and precious stones, to the Creeks, Etrascaiis, and Italian ' 
Greolvs they were articles of Inxuiy, just as the porcelain of China waf 
to Europoaus somc centuries ago. The Etruscans set these bugles, bc.adi 
and amulets in settings of their exquisite gold filigree work, intermix^ 
with gold beads and precious stones. Strung as pendants they hung, 
round the necks of the fair ones of Etruria. In one of the tombs already 
alluded to at the Polledrara, near Vulci, in Italy, was found a heap of 
annular and curious Egyptian bugles, which had apparently formed a 
covering to some bronze objects, hut the strings having given way, tlio 
beads had di’opimd to i)i.occs. These, as well as the former, had been 
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obfaiaod from some of tbe Egyptian markets, like that at Ifancratis ; or 
from the PIi<cnician merchants, in the same manner as the flasks. One 
^ of the most remarKable of these personal ornaments is a bracelet, com- 
^ posed of small fish strung together and secured by a clasp, 

PIGEON CATCKING NEAR NAPPES. 

Between La Cava and Naples, ahont half a mile from the toini, are 
. certain Blucbeard-looldng tourers, several ccntuiies old, erected for tbe 
purpose of snaring mood-pigeons; mith which view the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, who are generally expert and practised slingers, 
assemble and man the towers in May. A long line of nets, some 
quarter of a mile iu circuit, held up iu a slauting position by men con- 
cealed in stone sentry-boxes placed here and there along the enceinte, is 
spread in front. As the pigeons arc seen advancing (the time of their 
approach is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making 
for the woods), the nearest slingers commence projecting a succession of 
white stones in the direction of the nets. These the birds no sooner behold, 
than attracted, or alarmed (for the motive does not certainly appear), 
litey swoop down nnon them, and when sufficiently near to toll within 
reach of the nets, the persons holding let go, rush from their ambush, 
and scenre tlw covey. Thousands of wood-pigeons are thus, we have 
i)oen told by a proprietor, annually taken, and transmitted for presents 
Vo distant friends; as wo used to send out game, before the sale of it 
, ^'as- Ic-^aliscd. Tims birds, as well as fish, and fish as well as man, 
' often get entangled and caught in their headlong pursuit of a pleasure 
that still eludes tliem. 


ruAoni UE<un;srrE to support the press. 

James I., and liis subjects who wished to clothe themselves loyMly, 
wore stupendous hrccches. Of comse the “lionourablo gentleman of 
tlio House of Commons were necessarily foUoncis of the fashion, hut 
it led to inconvcmenccs in the coiwsc of their senatorial duties. It was 
an old mode revived ; and at an earlier day, when these nether garmoa.s 
were ample enough to have covered the lower man of B^nerg.s, the 
comfort of the popular representative was thus eared for. , 

s-ats iu the narliainent-houso, there were certain holes, some two mehes 
oninvn 171 titp walls in which were placed posts to uphold a sc.aftold 
Xnd about thelmusc within, for them to sit upon who used the woamg 
orrei ^^^^^ like wool-sacks, which fashion heiug 

Toft the ei 4 ith year of Elmabeth, the scaliolds were taken down, and 
iever since put Ip.” So says Strutt ; but doubtless the comforts of the 
ISeJs woi not less cared^ for when the old fashion again prevailed. 

\ PRICES OR SEVRES PORCELAIN. 

^ x iLe miriosities of luxury and taste it is worth-while to note 

S&fi3cSr»;U for pifnoas. A c«p and saaocr, 
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Bleu de Uoi, mtlil^oautiful miniatures of two ladiBs of tlie Court of Loins 
XY aSuTpamtings of Cupids, tliougk slightly injured during the. 
^dew Sid 45 guineas. The prices obtained for most of the cups aul 
sauems were from 10 to 12 guineas. ^ A beautiful specimen of a Bleu 
Hoi CUT) saucer and cover, jewelled in festoons, cameos, and imitation of 
pearls, ?old for £35 lOe. ; and another, someiyhat i^enor, for 21 giuneas. y 
i. salver, mounted in a table ivith ormolu ornaments, sold for SI guineas , 
tbs companion piece for £100. 

nE^ruY THE eigicte’s cnAm. 

In the earlier half of the sixteenth century a large proportion of the 
fui'uitiu’e used in tiiis country, as well as of the earthenware and otlier 



household implements during the greater part of that century* "was 
imported from Flanders and the iNetherlands. ■ Hence, in the absence 
of engravings at home, we are led to look at the works of the Flemish^-' 
and German artists for dluslTations of domestic manners at tliis penodZ 
The seats of that day were termed joint (or j'oincd) stools and chairsji, 
A rather fine example of a chair of tliis work, which wms, as W'as ofti i 
the ease, three-cornered, is preserved in the Ashmolean museum, Zt 
Oxford, wber$ it is reported to have heen the chair of Henry 
we here annex a sketch of it. ‘ ■ 


IWDXEET AXD TUEBOX WITH THE EOMAHS, 

The Eomans were enthusiastic for the mullet. It was for them i/ia 
nsn, excellence. It was sometimes served up six pounds in weight, 
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an(J such a fish was worth £60 sterling. It was cooked on the table, for 
the benefit and pleasure of the guests. In a glass vessel filled with brine 
^ade from water, the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullot, 
.gripped of all its scales, was enclosed ; and as its fine pink colour passed 
, through its dying gradations, until paleness and death ensued, the con- 
vives looked on a(i^ingljr, and lauded the spectacle. 

The turbot was nest in estimation, but as, occasionally, oflending 
slaves were flung into the turbot preserves for the fish to feed upon, some 
gastronomists have afiected to be horror-stricken at the idea of eating a 
turbot a la Romaine ; CLuite forgetting that so many of our sea-fish, in 
their domain, feed largely on the human bodies which accident, or what 
men call by that name, casts into the deep. 

“too uate,” quoth boice. 

The history of the ancient castle of Maynooth is one of much interest ; 
abounding in incidents akin to romance. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, during the rebellion of “ Sillcen Thomas,” one of the bravest 
and most heroic of the Greraldines, it was taken by treacheiy. In tho 
absence of its lord, the governorship was entrusted to “Christopher 
Earfcse,” his foster-brother. This “white-livered traitor resolved to 
purchase his own seciuity with his lord’s ruin and therefore sent a letter 
to the lord-deputy, signifying that he would betray the castle, on condi- 
“and here the devil betrayed the betrayer, for in malong terms 
Sor bis purse’s profit, he forgot to include his person’s safety.” The lord- 
deputy readily accepted his offer, and,_ accordingly, the garrison having 
gained some success in a sally, and being encouraged by tbe governor in 
a deep ioyous carouse, tbe ward of the tower was neglected— the traitorous 
signal given, and the English scaled the walls. They obtained posses- 
sion of the strong-hold, and put the garrison to the sword-" all except 
two singing men, who, prostrating themselves before the deputy, warbled 
a sweet sonnet called duhis arnica, and their melody saved their bves. 
Parese, expecting some great reward, with impudent familiarity pre- 
sented himself before the deput 5 ^ who addressed him as foUows :- 
“ Master Parese, thou hast certai^y saved our lord the king mch 
charge, and many of his subjects’ b^ves, but that I may 
advise bis highness how to reward thee, I would ascertain u hat thclmrd 
ThomarPitzlei-old hath done for thee ?” Parese, highly elevated at this 
disoXse recounted, even to the most minnto circumstance,^ all the 
flvours 4at the Geraldine, even from his youth np, c°nlerred on 
hiih, to which the deputy repbed, < And how, Jer! 

it & thy heart to hetray the castle of so kind alord ? 
mf^o'^ the money that he has covenanted for ; and ^ore,_ also, exec 
SeT^thout delay, as soon as tbe money is counted out opt off to 
head Oh ’’ quoth Parese, *' had I knoTni this, yo'M lordship - 

rtf the Fitzgerald, a bystander, cried out Auntrajigli, -r i 
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tury ; but in that case it must Geraldines 

sive structure ; for it as certain that the ^ ^ Kildare)'^ ' 

resided at Maynootb at a 1310. / 

John Fitz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14t y, ^4 

strrriffissED mbu^s. ) 

1538.-An English Bible in folio, printed at edi-'" 

1542.-Dutch Bible by Jacob Van Leisrelt. .^be sixth ana Dcsc 
tion given by Leisvelt, and famous as being the cause ot this pu 

^Tole.— Eramih Bible by Bene Benoist, Paris, 15G6, folio, 3 Tols. com- 

^ 1622. — Swedish Bible, printed atLubecli, in 4;to., very defeett^e, 

1666 . — A German Bible, printed at Hehnstedt, in part only, 4to. 

1671.— A French Bible, by Marolles, in foho, containing only tlio 
books of Genesis, Exodus, and the fii-st tiventy-thiee chapters ox Dem- 
ticus. 

EXTRAOEDI^TAKT BEPEODtrCIIVE rOTVEK OF THE HYEnii,. 


One of the fresh-water Polypes, from its power o£_ perpetual re-p"^ i- 
duction, has received the name of Hydra, by which it is luiown an > 
naturalists ; as if it realised the ancient monster of fabulous story , wl: / 
heads sprouted anew as fast as they were cut off by Hercules. ^ ^ 

Most curious monstrosities were produced by_ the experiments P'.j 
philosophers on these animals, especially by partial separations. If r/' 
polype be slit from the summit to the middle, one will be formed having' 
two heads, each of which will capture and swallow food. If these again 
be slit half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be formed surmounting 
the same body. If now all these be cut olF, as many new ones will 
spring up in their place, while each of the severed heads becomes a new 
poljTje, capable of being, in its turn, varied and multiplied nd infinitinn ; 

• — so that in every respect our little reality exceeds its fabulous name- 
sake. 

The polypes may be grafted together. If cut-off pieces be placed in 
contact, and pushed together with a gentle force, they will unite and 
form a single one. The head of one may be thus planted on the trunk 
of another. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still more wonderful, is by 
introducing one within the other ; the operator forced the body of the.) 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down so that the heads vccyio 
brought together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in this staj to, 
the two individuals at length united, and a polype was formed, disl^n- 
guishable only by having twice the usual number of tentacles. y 

There is one species which can actuaUj’’ be turned inside out likA^a 
glove, and yet perform all- the functions of life as before, though thak, 
which was the coat of the stomach is now the skin of the body and vice 
versa. If it should clfance that a polype so tinned had young in the act 
of budding, these arc, of course, now within the stomach. If they have 
arrived at a certain degree of maturity, they extend themselves towards 
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the Dioutli of the parent, that they may thus escape when separated. 
Eut those wliich are less advanced turn themselves spontaneously inside 
^out, and thus place themselves again on the exterior of the parent. 

1 A multitude of other variations, comhinations, and monstrosities, have 
- neon, as it were, created by the ingenuity of philosophers ; hut these are 
sutlicicnt to give a notion of the extraordinary nature of these animals, 
and to account for the wonder with which they were regarded. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt was the land visited by Abraham in search of food, when there 
was a famine in his oum country ; — the land to which Joseph was carried 
as a slave, and which he governed as prime minister. Prom Egypt, 
Moses led the Israelites through the waters of the Eed Sea. Here Jere- 
miah wrote his Lamentations. Here Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
many other Greek philosophers, came to study. Here Alexander the 
Great came as conqueror ; and here the Infant Saviour was brought by 
his parents to avoid the persecution of Herod. E^ptian hierogljpliics, 
in which the characters are taken from msible objects, are the earliest 
fom of writing ; and the Hebrew and Greek alphabets were both bor- 
rowed from them. Egypt taught the world the use of paper— made from 
jt% rush, the papyims. In Egypt was made the first public lihraiy, and 

it college of learned men, namely, the Alexandrian Museum. There 
' %'*aclid wrote his Elements of Geometry, and Theocritus his Poems, and 
llfcian his Dialogues. The beauty of Cleopatra, the last EgyiAian 
I Queen, held Julius Cajsar, and then Marc Antony, captive. In Egypt 
were built the first monasteries; the Christian fathers, Ongen and 
Athanasius, lived there. The Arien and Athanasian controversy began 

The buildings which now remain are the oldest buildings in the world, 
and the largest in the world. On the banks of its great river may be seen 
the oldest arch, and the oldest column. Up this noble rher sailed Hero- 
dotus, the most entertaining of travellers, and Str.aho, the most judicious. 
Indeed, as the country is little more than the narrow stop that is 
watered by the Nile’s overflow, from the river may he seen almost all its 
great cities and temples. 

ABYSSIEIAW EAPIES. 

The women of Abyssinia are dressed quite as decently as any 
in the world, without having a particle of the trouble of ° 

more civilised nations. There is a distinguishing costume for voung 
gir^ls, and for those who, from being married or otherwise, .are »<> 
coiisidevcd as .such. The dross of the former is indeed rather slight, 
th£h far more pictxucsauc than that of the latter. _ In one of tte 
country (about Shii-S) tL nirls merely ^vear a piece 
wrapped round the waist ani hanging down 

another (or the end of the former, li it he long enough) thro™ over the 
left shoulder, so as to leave the right arm and breast exp^d In other 
uarts of Tigre, a black goat-skin, ornamented with cowries, is o c n 
Lbstitutcdfbr this latter. An ordinary woman wears a largo loosu snirt 
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down to tlie feet, with sleeves made tight towards the wi’ist. This, 
a quany similar to those of the men, hut worn rather differently, - 
ana a iiarasol when out of doors, is a complete suit. A tine lad’vV' 
iTlTSf’ our engraving, has a splendid “ mergeff quarrvJ 

and hei slurt is made probably of calico from Manchester, instead"'^ \ 
the country fabric, and richly embroidered in silk of divers colours^ 


..i'lrlUr 


I 
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scented cotton) ornamented witli a lot of silver l)ells hanging to the 
hottom edge of it, and the -whole suspended by four chains of the same 
^etal. _ Three pair of massive silver and gilt bracelets are on her -wrists, 

' «d a similar number of “ bangles” on her anhles ; while over her in- 
/steps and to her heels are a qnantity of little silver ornaments, strung 
like heads on a sillc cord. Her fingers (even the upper joints) are 
covered -with plain rings, often alternately of silver and silver-gilt, and 
a silver hair-pin, something similar to those now -worn hy English 
ladieSj completes her deeor.ation. Women of the poorer class, and ladies 



J, 2. JIair-pins raadn of hard wood, and stained with henna. 3. Ditto, of silver esd 
fil-et-grain worki (About one-haif usuoi sizo,) 

on ordinary occasions" wear ivory or wooden pins neatly carr£ in 
various patterns, and stained red wuth henna-leaves. 
ladies, like those of most Eastern nations, stain their hands and lect 
with henna, and darken their eyelids -with antimony. 

XEEAxarnyx op lepers in England. 
icording to the tenor of various old civil codes and local enaotaents, 
a person became affected with leprosy, he was 

y and politically dead, and lost the privileges belonging to to ri nu 

of citizenship. By the laws of England, lepers were 
rradmen outlaws, &e., as incapable of being heirs. .tnr 

SmcToYSelaw alone thattL footed was looked 
for the church also took the same view, and Po^lomcd the sto m 
' pouiol? pf l^he burial of the dead over him, on the day on 'fthich ^ . 




494 thousand woNDEuruL things: 

»,,aralea from Ms fellow t’lroioas^^. 

TdoiriS I? Slathers; but it“is MgUy -lu-obaWo that thc| 

some obsemmuoes were commou m jom cem^p^ I 

Apitet vobedmth smphco aBdsto^ j 

Itouse of tlie doomed lepe . , . , suffer -witb. a patient and-''- 

necessary ,,„d sfehen him. 

irS S-taUed the uufoiumafc leper frith holywoto, .and aftenvojds 
1 n<-r>r1 Ill'll fo tlie cluiTch tbc usualbui’ial sermces bmn" suntj dniij^^ 

In the chm-ch, the ordinarv habiUments of ibo 
lenev were removed ; be was elotbed in a funeral pall, and, wliile iiL.ccc. 
before tire altar, between trestles, the libera was sung, and llie 
tbe Lad celebrkcd over bun. After tins service be was again spnnblod 
with bo'ly water, and led from the ebureb to the bouse oi boaudal 
destined ‘for his future abode. A pair of clappers, _ a barrel, a stick, 
cowl, and dress, &c., were given Iiim. Before leaving the lepci, tbe 
priest solemnly interdicted liira from appearing m jmbbo inthout bis 
leper’s garb, -from entering inns, cburcbes, mills, and babebouses,— 
from toucliing ctuldreu, or giving them ought bo bad toueiied, Irom 
washing his bands, or any thing pertaining to him, m the common, 
fountains and streams.— from touching, in the inaibets, the goods W. 
wished to buy, with any thing except his stick,— ptrom eating anu (li]n4[^-^ 
iBg TOth anj’' others tliou lepers,- — ‘a.tid lie spccifillj' forl)a.dc luiii iroiu | 
wSlung in narrow paths, or from answering those who spoke to him in- 
roads and streets, unless in a -whisper, that they might not bo annoyed 
uith his pestilent breath, and with the infections odour that exhaled 
from his body,— and last of all, before taking his departure, and leaving 
the leper for ever to the seclusion of the lazar house, the official of the 
church terminated the ceremony of his separation from his living foUo-u.'- 
creatures, by throwing upon the body of the poor outcast a shovelful of 
earth, in imitation of the closm-e of the grave. 

According to the then customary usage, Leper Hospitals -v.-ere alwaj-s 
provided with a cemetery for the I'eceptiou of the bodies of those wbo 
bad died of tbe malady. 


x^MixoPs appeabjlKce of the eed sea. 

All who have ireiiuented tbe Red Sea, have observed the luminous 
appearance or phosphorescence of its -waters. “ It was beautiful,” says 
a picturesque -writer, -who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, “ to look dowf^* 
into this brightly transparent sea, and mark the coral, hero in 
masses of honeycomb-rock, thqre in light branches of a pale red A„Acs. 
and the beds of green seaweed, and the golden sand, and the shells, ilatcr. 
the fish sporting loimd the -vessel, and making coloui’S of a beaut to tilv 
e 3 'e v/hieh is not tbeir own. Twice or thrice we ran on after-dark for an^ 
hour or two ; and tbougb we were all familiar -with the sparkling of t'ic 
sea round the hoat_ at night, never have 1 seen it in other waters so 
superlatively splendid. A rope dipped in it and dra-wn forth came uu aa 
8 string of gems ; but with a life, and light, and motion, the tiiain.Oii!l 
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fcirsttirte ss r^isrlrs 

IS, between the latter end of DeceiS^ 
and the end of February. The coral-banks are less numerous Tn fhf 

erves notice, that Dr, Shaw and Mr. Bruce have 
smted what could only be true, so far as their own experience went— 
tuat they observed no species of weed or flag; and the lator proposes^ 

oFEdom! Coral"— a name as appropriate^as that 


EECEHs rarcES of spates. 

Prices ot course vary at Constantinople according to the vigilance 
ot Kussiau ermsers, and the incorruptibility of Russian agents at 
Samsoon, and Sinope, The following is the average price in 
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TAITOOED ABTSSIOTAN lADT. 

The annexed cut is a sketch of an Abyssinian lady, tattooed in the 
height of the fashion. The following extract from that interesting work 
“ Parkyns’s Abyssinia” gives a good account of the custom as it pre- 
vails in the larger cities there, and of the manner in whicli the operation 
is performed. “ The men seldom tattoo more than one ornament on the 
upper part of the arm, near the shoulder, while the women cover nearly 
tile whole of thcii bodies witli stars, lines, and crosses, often rather 
tastefully arrauged, I may well say nearly the whole of their persons, 
for they mark the neck, shoiildci-s, breasts, and arms, dorvn to the 
Angers, which are enriched with lines to imitate rings, nearly to the 
\ris. The feet, aiildes, and calves of the legs, are similarly adorned, 
id even the gums are by some pricked entirely blue, while otliers have 
li^a- striped alternately hluo and the natural pink. To sec some of 
ami' designs, one would give them credit for some skill in the handling 
thtir pencil ; but, in fact, their system of drawing the pattern is purely 
•Mechanical. I bad one arm adorned ; a rather blind old woman was 
the artist; her implements consisted of a little pot of some sort of 
hlacldng, made, she told me, of charred herbs ; a largo home-made iron 
pin, about one-fourth ot an inch at the end of which was gronna hne ; 
a hit or two of hollow cane, and a piece of straw; the two last-named 
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items were her suT3stifcutes for pencils. Her circles were ma^e by dip- 
Dine: tbe end of a piece of a cane of the required size into the blacking, v 
and maldng its impression on the skin ; while an end ot the straw, bent i 
to tbe proper length, and likewise blackened, marked all tlie bncs,jf 
squares, diamonds, &c., which were to he of equal length.^ Her design 
■*>eiag thus completed, slie worked away on it with her pin, which she 



dug in as for as the thin part would enter, keopin"- the sunnlv of/ 
blaekm^ eufocient, and going over the same ground repwitedlv fo ensn?? 

this tattooing is to produce a considerable amount of fever from 
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tV.ej maybe traced on the person’s bones even after death has bared 
them of their fleshy covering.” 

^ BtriGABLur nsiiEainsN. 

/ ' Tim following interesting aceotmt of the Bulgarian fishermen on tlio 
' shores of the Black Sea is taken from the translation of a narrative of a 



boat e.vcnrslon made in 1846 by M. Xavier Hommaire, along part of the 
northern coast of the Black Sea : — 

The fishermen are, almost withont exception, Bulgarians— a pnpti- 

' 3sely resembhng, in ine-i 
enjoy a monopoly of all 
parts of the Bla<'k Sea. 
d hours, shooting along 
of the Gulf of Buyus 
and sustaining the test 
d Constantinople. The 
as kind of small thnnnj', 
32 


lafcon at once maritime and ngncnlturai, very cl 
and costume, the Bretons of France— and they 
the fisheries in the Bosphorus and the adjacent 
Their elegant Wks appeared on stated days ai 
with extraordinary rapidity through the waters 
Dereh, wHch appears to he their head-gnarters, 
of comparison even with the famous caiqnes^ ( 
most important object of their fishery is a delicio 
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called palamedc. Tlicy are Bulgarians, also, vflio own tlio singula? 
fislieries wMcli form such, admirable subjects for the artist’s skotch-book. 
Thcj' are found throughout the Bosphorus, from Bechiktusch and' 




ury iuuiLU turuu^uuuu tue jjuspnuius, xiuiu uuu 

Scutari to the light-houses of Europe and Asia. They might he called^ 
dog-kennels, hut rickety and •worm-eaten with antiquitj', and arc sus- \ 
pended by means of cords, pegs, and tatters to the top of an indcscribahle 
framework of props. There on high, petrified in motionless and unin- 
tcmipted silence, in company ■with some old pots of mignionette (wlicre 
will not the love of fiowers find a home '.), a man, with the apimarancc 
of a wild beast or savage, leans over tbe sea, at the bottom of ■wlvich he 
watches the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the capricious varia- 
tions of the current. At a certain distance is arranged, in the form of .a 
square, a system of nets, which, at the least signal from the 'watchei', fall 
on the entii'e shoal of fish. A contrivance yet more primitive than these 
airy cells, if not so pictm'esque, v as that of simple posts, which wc on - 
countered some time before in the channel of the Bosphorus, risin" 
about fifteen feet above the smTace of tbe water. Half- wav up is perclicct! 
crouemng (one cannot see bow), something b.aving the human form, .and 
wlnchisfoimdto be a Bulgarian. For a long time 1 watched them 
•mtbout bemg able to make them out, cither pole or its tenant: and 
them m tbe moriung, and observed them again in the 
evemng, not ba^ang undergone the least change of postime. i 

<Jn returning to our encampment, the commandant of tlio fort t/ i 
whom we paid a visit, gave us a very dificront report of the lidier^lu 
of described as an assemblage of all the vagabonds 

nroS them with tbo project of comin- to 

HOESES op THE AEAES, 

Thoy shaie tWeSs ' ™<i never 5tn.ok or spimotl. 

Thij are direct descendant:' co ft irnotm foi thonsnuds of years. 
pedigreeofanArabianlMSi5hL'’JSd?*^°“^“'*°^ Solomon. 'Xlio 

ihe folf Hr’J' wtoedW atteSd ® ’'“'‘h 

of Saed Mahomed, a<^ent of tbe hiJh ?“d compassionate, -^id 

Mabommed, and of Jerusalem P companioS of 

Creator. This is a higSed fiors^ OmnipoXt 

auout bis neck, -witb bis pedioree and nf ^ 
no infidel can refuse to blhere Ref Ah sucb al 
dam Labadab, and equal te7oVe?fa b At’ of tbe 

^ ana 
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honours of rclationsliip, he reckons Zuluahj sire of Mahat, sire of Kallac, 
nnd tlic unique Alket sire of ilanasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the race 
(lon'n to the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala ; and to Mm be ere? 
^abundance of green meat, and corn, and Avater of life, as a reward from the 
tribe of Zazhalah ; and may a thousand brandies shade Ms carcass from 
the hj'iena of the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let the 
tribe of Zazhalah present Mm with a festiTal within an enclosure of 
q-alls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in troops 
Jmstil 3 ^, whore the tribe holds up under a canopy of celestial signs witMn 
the walls, the saddle with the name and family of the possessor. Then 
let them strike the bands with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to God 
for immunity for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired tribe.’’ 


Protagoras, an Athenian rhetorician, had agreed to instnict Eyalthns 
in rhetoric, on condition that the latter should pay him a certain sum 
of money if he gained Ms first cause. Evalthus when instructed in all the 
precepts of the art, refused to pay Protagoras, who consequently brought 
Mm before the Ai-eopagus, and said to the Judges — “ Any verdict that 
you may give is in my favour : if it is on my side, it cames the con- 
demnation of Evalthns ; if against me, he must pay me, because he gams 
Ms first cause.” “ I confess,” replied Evalthns, “that the verdict wffl 
l^bronounccd either for or against me; in either case I shall be equally 
Icquitfcd ; if the Judges pronounce in my favour-, you are condemn^ ; D 
tilc-v pronounce for jmu, according to om- agreement, 1 owe you notmng, 
for i lose my first cause.” The Judges being unable to reconcile the 
pleaders, ordered them to re-appear before the Court a hundred years 
afterwards. 

OKXENXAD ESIRATAGAKCE. 

Jlr. Eorhes has given a curious picture q^the kind of magnificence af- 
fected by Asuf ul Dowlah, who succeeded Ms father on the tMone of Oude. 
This nJbob was fond of i^-risbmg histremon saxdens^^^^^^ 
horses, elephants, Eui-opcan guns, lustres, and murms. P 

annually about £200,000 in Enghsh manufactures. He 
one bundred gardens, twenty palaces, one thousand two 
elephants, three thousand fine saddle horses, one 
doublc-harrel guns, seventeen hundred superb -m^vTors 

°lndcs of various forms and colours ; seven hundred larg ’ 

Etadolo. clocks. Some ot the lettet 

udth jewels, having figures in pounds. 

cWhom-1 two of these clocks only, cost Mm al3 

jtiiout taste or judgment, he was machines of every 

that was elegant and rare ; had ins so ridiculously 

art and science, but he laiCT none y and rtincp + o a superb time- 

awangedthatawooden cuckoo -olodc was ^aced clos^t^^^ jieape of 

piece which cost the i>rice of a ’t-q .^^h ducks and drakes. 
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about 

seen 


pr-’C- 


ease in a carriage dra^ra by elephants. His jeurels ^o^ted to a 
eight millions sterling. Amidst this precious treasinc, li° - y 

for several hours every day handlmg them as a child does hia cv, s. ^ 

ANCEEKT SCOIXISH CHIEFXAIN. 

Annexed is a Scottish costume o£ the eighth or i^th centnrj^, after. v 
a drawing on parchment, extracted from an old book, which, accoidiUo ■ 
° ‘ to the characters on the back, 

appears to have been wi'ittcn in 
Gaelic or Erse. According to 
the assertion of the possessor, 
this Caledonian document was 
brought to Germany in the year 
1596, during the devastating 
Keformation in Scotland, when 
all cloisters and religious endow- 
ments were destroyed, and a per- 
fect victory obtained oi'cr tho 
episcopacy, so that many persons 
took refuge with their trcasur."s, 
on the Continent, where thee 
Scottish monks possessed i. .v 
religious houses; some bein,M 
Hui'cmberg. Our ligurc -repn 
sents a HigHand chief, whbso 
dressispicturesguc and extremely 
beautiful. The Scottish tunic or 
blouse, checkered or striped in 
light and dark green, with. violet 
intermixed, and bordered with 
A-iolet stripes, is covered with a 
steel breastplate, accompanied 
by a back-piece, judging from 
the iron brassarts — ^positively a 
bequest of the Romans, by whom 
the Scots were once subjugated ; 
this, indeed, is also attested by 
the offensive weapon the javelin ; 
the sword, however, must he ex- 
1, i) cepted, for it is national andAilm 

of present time. tThc 
strong shield may also havei^des- 
~ cended from the Romans, as/wcU 
as the helmet, which is deeomted 
with an eagle’s wing ; these, to- 
gether with the hunting-horn, 
give to the_ hgui’e a very imposing appearance. The national plaid is 
vranting, this wns borne by attendants or squires. We arc involuntarOy 
ct;mmded of tho heroes of Fingal and Ossiau, and we might almost think 
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that this figure belonged to the time of the Scottish king, Eenneth the 
NwSecoud, grandson of King Aehaias, and the sister of the Pictisli kino-, 
|iang. 


GBEEK TASBS. 

Yases of various shapes have been found in the sepulchres of Greecei 
such as the oinocJwe, or jug ; the ashos, or wine-skin ; the j)Male omjiJia- 
lotos, or saucer having a boss in the centre ; rh^a, or jugs, imitated from 
the kevas, or horn, as well as some moulded in the shape of the human 
bust. Yases of this class, however, occur more frequently iu Italv than 
in Greece. Some are of remarkable shape. One in the Durand collection 
has its interior receded, and in the centre a medallion of the Gorgon’s 
head ; at the edge is the head of a dog or fox, and to it is attached a long 
handle terminating in the head of an animal. Similar handles are often 
found. Another vase from Sicily, also in the same collection, with .a 
conical cover, is ornamented externally with moulded subjects 'J 
wreaths, heads of Medusa, &c., painted and gilded. 

Many of the vases intended for or- 
namental purposes are covered -with 
\n -white coating, and painted with 
lieuiours of the same land as those used 
^is . the figures before described, but 
^fi|ith few and simple ornaments, plain 
Bands, ma 3 .anders, chequered bands 
and -wreaths. A vase found at 
Melos alibrds a curious example. 

'lYe here annex a sketch of it. It 
consists of a number of small vases 
united together and arranged in a 
double circle round a central stand. 

This kind of vase is supposed to he 
the Icernos, used in the mystic_ cere- 
monies to hold small quantities of 

•vdands. By some persons, however, 

it is thought to have been intended 
for eggs or flowers. It is covered 
v?ith°a white coating of clay, and 

tor aow-loU. gd I.-o 
smail temporaiy gardens like tkose of Adorns, or iiaro facea 
■ tfeployed as lamps. 

QTTEES- JELKAIETH’S DEESSES. 

. /The list of the Queen’s wardrobe, in 3600, shows ns that she had 

go-wns were 
cloth 



Her 
crimson eatin, 


of the richest materials— purple, 
of gold, cloth of silver, white vclve., 


mum 
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clotli, tawney satm, horsc-flesli coloured satin, Isabella coloured satin, 
doTG coloured yelTet, lady Wush satia, drake coloiu’od satin, and clay., . 
coloured satin. f 

TKe cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petticoats off 
blue satin the 3 upes of orange coloured satin ; the doublets of straw \ 
coloured satin ; tbe mantles of white blush, striped mth red swan’s /' 
down. \ 

The most characteristic dresses ai’e the follo^dng : — 

A. frock of cloth of silver, cheequered with red silk, like bird’s eyes, 
with demi sleeves, a cut of crimson velvet twisted on with silver, lined 
with crimson velvet. 

A. mantte of white lawn, cut and turned in, embroidered aU over 
with works of silver, like pomegranates, roses, honeysuckles, and 
acorns. 

One French kirtle of white satin, cut all over, embroidered with 
loops, flowers, pci clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk, 

_ One round kirtle of white satin, embroidered all over with the work 
like flames, peascods, and pillars, witli a border lilcG'wisc embroidered 
with roses. 

The stomacher (fore part) of white satin, embroidered verv fair with 
borders of the sun, moon, and other signs and planets of Venice ^^old 
Sliver, and silk of sundry colours, with a border of beasts hcne.ath!? 
iikemse embroidered, , p 

OJher gowns we find adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms, 
m trees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries; so that “Bess” mu&t 
nave looked like an illustrated edition of iEsop’s Fables. 

_ In one case she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of fire, and suns • 
m another, with fomtains and trcea, anah4, and erasshonpok ” the 

SwIS “aSs"''"'''’ “ 

The fps were of white and coloured feathers, with gold handles set 

another Leicester’s badge of the bear and raoeed 
staff. Her swords bad gttt handles and Wood-stone stads hS knS 

■^enoS IJid 

mSbiSgt wS Hen SaX ’X” ■' j'®'' .r 

with a lizard, ladybird, and a sn^ul 

with diamonds, aJoUikse with a sfk?’ 6”“ »f' 

Pi.rsrw .1? " X™ a “7 and snider unou if. o 


ford, at Elvetham that unMlo visited the Earl of Hort- 

black and yellow fathers in theSi^f and" ^^f ^'^Uowers, with 

obaino. Tffben she yisited Meft, ioo tachSS fatMtekS? litt 
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as many burghers in black velyefc coats and gold chains, and ISOO 
Serving- men received on horseback. For the French ambassador’s 
1 amusement, in 1559, 1400 men-at-arms, clad in velvet, iritb chains of 
^gold, mustered in 'arms in Greenwich, Park; and on another occasion 
there was a tournament on Midsummer (Sunday) llight at the palace of 
Westminster, between ten knights in white, led by the Earl of Essex, 
and ten knights in blue, led by the Earl of Eutland, ’ 

CASE OF THE BEARD. 

The Mahometans are very superstitious touching the beard. They 
bury the hairs which come off in combing it,' and break them first, be- 
cause they believe that angels Lave charge of every hair, and that they 
gain them their dismissal by breaking it. Selim I. was the first Sultan 
who shaved his beard, contrary to the law of the Koran, “ I do it,” 
said he apologetically to the scandalized and orthodox mufti, “to pre- 
vent my vizier leading me by it.” He cared less for it than some of our 
ancestors, two centuries ago, did for their own. They used to wear 
pasteboard covers over them in the night, lest they should timn upon 
them and rumple them in their sleep ! 

The famous Raskolniki schismatics had a similar superstition to the 
Mahometan one mentioned above. They considered the divine image in 
man to reside in the beard. 

— DOIE in consequence of a DEEAil. 

At Hewark-npon-Trent, a curious custom, founded upon the pre- 
servation of Aldeman Clay and his family by a dream has prevailed 
since the days of Cromwell. On 11th March every year, pemy-loaves 
are given away to every one who chooses to appear at the Xobti Hall 
and apply for them, in commemoration of the Alderman s dchverance, 
during the siege of Newark by the Pai-liamentaiy forces. Tins gentle- 
man, bv wiU, dated llth December, 1694, gave to the M.yor and 
Aldermen, one hundred pounds, the interest of which was to he given 
to the Yicar yearly, on condition of his preachmg an amual sermon 
Another hundred -^Jounds were also appropriated for the behoof of the 
noor in the way above-mentioned. The origm of this begnest m 

mngular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oliver Cromwell s 

forces the Alderman dreamed three nights successively that his house 
had tiien ih-e, which produced such a vivid impression upon his mmd, 
'%that he and his family^ left it, and in a few days the circumstances of 
vision actually took place, by the house bemg burned down by the 
tfesiegers. 

GLOVE MONET. 

/moves were popular new-year’s gifts, or sometimes “ glove-money ” 
ATve Hrml'er u'-ainst Lord Arundel ; the former, on the 
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Cliancellor, “ to forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year’s gift, and I accept 
Tke Immg you ’null elsewhere hestow.” 


the gloves. 


GLAIVES. 



I 


The glaive was derived from the Celtic "y 
custom of placing a sword with a hollow / 
handle at the end of a polo, called by the 
natives of Wales “UavuavT ” — the hhde 
loeapon, and takes its name from the 
Cleddyv, or Gleddyv, of the Welsh. In an 
abstract of the grants of the 1st of 
Kichard III., among the Harleian MSS., 
No. 443, is a warrant to Nicholas Spicer, 
authorising him to impress smiths for 
making 2,000 Welsh glaives ; and 20s. Gd. 
ai-e charged for 30 glaives, vdth their staves, 
made at Abergavenny and Llanllolved. In 
the romaunt of Guy, Earl of Warwick, by 
Walter of Exeter, vu-itten in the time of 
Edward II., also in the Harleian Library 
of the British Museum, they arc ,callca 
gleves; thus — 


“ Grant coupes do gloves trcnclinnt 
Lc 8 cscurs no lur vnilut gans.” 




; 


“Such powerful strolces from cutting gloves, 
That the shields were not worth a glove." 

They were also in frequent use on the Con- 
tinent, and the “Chronicle of Flanders’’ 
mentions an instance of the cavalry having 
armed themselves with glaives, which they 
ornamented witli pennoncels. The sjieeimon 
which we have here engraved is one which 
was made for the Doge of Venice, during 
ths time that the Emperor Charles V. had 
the command there, in compliment to whom 
the centre ornament is the Austrian eagle. 
Upon tliis the arms of the succeeding Dof>‘o, r 
Francisco Veneri, who held the office fropil’* 
po4 to 1556, have been deeply incised, 
doubt to commemorate tbe expulsion "illc. 
the Germans. Tlie pole, at the top 
which the weapon was .fixed, is omitted ilt< 
our engraving. 


OF EEANCIS CAliBAEA. 

f J vt 111 Ml"? for Ko oroollioo. 

Thev shew (at Yemce) a little box for<i toiHto, m which are ^ix little 
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giins, which are so ordered witih springs, and adjusted in such a manner, 
N, lliat upon the opening of the trunk, the guns tired and killed the lady 
^0 whom Carrara sent it for a present. They show also with this, some 
. fittle pocket cross-hows and aiTows of steel, with which he took pleasure 
to kill those he met, so secretly, that they could hardly either perceive 
the blow, or.him that gave it. 





coiruoir bagpims. 


lEISir MTES. 

Tlie accompanying figures represent the Irish bagpipes in their 
primitive and improved 
forms, 1170 have here 
the earliest pipes, ori- 
ginally the same as the 
Scotch, as appears from a 
drawing made in the six- 
teenth century, and given 
in Mr. Bunting’s work; 
hut they now differ, in 
hamng the mouthpiece 
supplied by the bellows A, 

W'hich, being filled by the motion of the piper’s arm, to which it is fastened, 
fills the hag n ; w'liencc, by the prcssui-c of the other .arm, the wind is 

conveyed into tho ~ 

venter c, wliich is 
played on with the 
fingers, much like a 
common pipe. By 
means of a tube, tho 
wind is conveyed into 
drones a, a, a, which, 
tuned at octaves to 
e.acli other, produce a 
kind of cronan, or 
bass, to the chanter. 

The second cut repre- 
sents the improved, or 
union pipes, the drones 
of W'hich, tuned at< 
thirds and fifths bv 
the regulator, have 'keys attached to them, which not only produce 
tlio most delightful accords, hut enable the player to perform parts of 
tfces, and sometimes w'hole tunes, without using the chanter at all. 
Imth drones and chanter can he rendered q[uiescent by means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period the “great originals” of Ireland. Tlie 
race is gradually departing, or at least “ sobering” down into the ranks 
of ordinary mortals ; but there was a time wheu the pipens stood out 
very promiaently upon any canvas that pictured Irish life. Anecdotes 
of their eceenmeities might he recorded that would fill volumes. Por 
manyyears past their power has been on the ■vr.ane; temperance com- 
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mitted sad havoc on their prospects ; and at lengtli the introduction of 
“ brass hands " efiectnally destroyed the small balance that romained to 
them of hope. T 

NOYEI. Vri.T OP CtmiN'G TICIOnS HOUSES, 

Bnrolvhardt tells us of a strange mode of cm-ing a viciona horse. Ho i 
has seen, he says, vicious horses in Eg 3 ’'pt cured of the habit of biting by 
presenting to them, while in the act of doing bo, a leg of miitton just 
taken from the fire. The pain which the horse feels in biting through 
•the hot meat causes it to abandon the pnacticc, 

GSOXJKn ICE. 

Every one who has watched the freezing of a lake or pond, or any 
other collection of still water, must he well aware that the ice begins to 
form on the surface in thin plates or layers, which on the continuanco of 
the frost gradually become thicker and more solid, until the water is 
afiected in a downward direetion, and becomes, peihaps, a solid mass of 
ice. This is universally the case in stagnant water, hut it has been 
repeatedly proved tliat in rapid and rugged streams llio process of 
freezing is often very difierent. In dhect opposition, ns it would seem, 
to the laws of the propagation of heat, the ice in running water fre- 
quently begins to form at the bottom^ of the stream instead of the toil ' \ 
and this fact, wliile it is received with doubt by some, even amou'^ thp^ 
scientific, is frequently attested by those whose business leads thoTii te/ 
observe the phenomenon connected with rivers. Millers, fishermen, and 
watermen find that the masses of ice with which manj' rivers arc crowded 
in the innter season rise from the bottom or bed of the slroam. Tliev 
say that they have seen them come up to the surface, and have also 
hoine thein up wth their hooks. The under part of those masses of ice 
they have found covered with mud or encrusted with gravel, thus hear- 
mgplam marks of the ground on which the ice had rested. Tho tes- 
timony of people of this class in oim country agrees with that of a 

l^ere is a peculiar term made use of to 
designate floating ice, i, e. ym-d--- 

A striking examnle of the • ■ ■ ■ : ' • • 

^e_ Commander Steenk, of PiHau. On & 0th 'S FeWrfso^ 

S4°^K,hr south-east wind, and a temperature a little ovcoediim 

o4 hahr., a long iron chain, to which the buov<j nf tbn « 

fastened, and which had been lost sip-hfn^f ^ {aif-W aro 

of from fifteen to eighteen 

smfaee of the water'S sS there \ ± 

encrusted with ice to the thickness of several eomplefclly 

three to six pounds’ weighbr^rto of fi Jfi 

with a thielceoat of iel. A cable also W . smToundJd 

and about thirty fathoms lone- wbiob' hn'rl vf® « half inches thick, 

mer in a depth ^of tHrty its 

0£ a,, east ™a ; the aaehet as'ecf fc, thd pu^etf a^^‘“ SrS” 


. an 
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Iwur at tlio bottom, became so encrusted with ice that if r/^nniT-a/i 
, taore than half of the usual power to bcavrit up ' 
i m. Hugi, president of the Society of Katiu-al Hi^fn^tr of QoU,, 
|Wrvrf m F«b„,arj.. ml, a muwSe o£ C L o^ t£ S 
' continually rising from the bottm, oyer a surface of 

Plienomenon las ed &r a 
couple of hours Two years afterwards he witnessed a similar ocmir- 
rence. ,OnJhe 12 th of I' ebniary, 1829, at sunrise, and after a sudden 



aion^ the banks, or in shady places where the water was calm. Thorc- 
lore it could not he smd that the floating masses were detached from the 
Danks. hor could they have proceeded from any large sheet of ico 
tartiier up tiie river, because, higher up, the river exhibited hardly any 
ICO. Besides, flakes of icc commenced soon to rise up above the brid"-e • 
rowards mid-day, islands of ice were seen forming in the centre of the 
river ; and by the next day these were tw'cnty-thrce in number, the 
largest being upwards of two hundred feet in diameter. Tliey were 
surrounded vrith open water, resisting a current which flowed at the 
rate of nearly two himdred feet in a minute, and extending over a space 
of one-eighth of a league. M. Hugi visited them in a small boat. He 
' knded, examined them in every direction, and discovered that there 
y!ts_-,a layer of compact ice on thcii- surface a few inches in thicltnoss, 
s^esting on a mass having the shape of an inverted cone, of a vertical 
height of twelve or thirteen feet, and tixed to the bed of tbo river. 
These cones consisted of half-melted ice, gelatinous, aud much like the 
spaiTO of a frog. It was softer at the bottom than at the top, and was 
easily pierced in all directions with poles. Exposed to the open air, the 
substance of the cones became guieWy granulated, lilce the ice that is 
formed at the bottom of rivers. 

In the same jmar the pebbles in a creek of shallow water, near a very 
r.apid current of the Bhinc, were observed to be covered with a sort of 
transparent mass, an 'inch or two in thickness, and which, on examina- 
tion, was found to consist of icy spicula, crossing each other in every 
direction. Large masses of spongy ice were also seen in the bed of tiic 
stream, at a depth of between six or seven feet. The watermen’s poles 
entered these with ease, and often bore them to the siuTace. This kind 
of ice forms most quickly in rivers whose bed is impeded with stones and 


\Othcr foreign bodies. 


HINDOO COHDUTATION. 


} 

.^Tiic Hindoos call the w'hole of their four ages a divine age ; a thoii- 
glud divine ages form a caljya, or one of Brahma’s days, who, during that 
^leriod, successively invested fourteen menus, or holy spirits, with tlic 
sovereigntj' of the earth. The menu transmits his empire to Ids posterity 
for seventj'-one divine ages, and this period is called manawantara,^ and 
as fourteen inanaicantara make but nine hundi-ed and ninety-four divine 
ages, there remain six, which arc the twilight of Brahnna’s day._ Tlnrty 
of these davs form his month; twelve of these months one of his years; 
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tind one hundred of these years the duration of Iiis existence. Tlie 
Hindoos assert that lil'ty of these years liave aheady elapsed, so that 
are in the first day of the first month of the fiftj’-lirst year of Braina'a i 
age, and in the twenty-eighth di\ine age of the seventh munmoantara.i 
The first three human ages of this age, and five thousand years of 
the fourth are past. The Hindoos therefore calculate that it is 
131,400,007,205,000 years since the birth of Brahma, or the beginning of 
the v/orld. 



Their tombs are of diflcrent ^ 

ment is that of a horseshoe-shanpd nloff common arran<^\^ 

hiU. ns represented il oS eiS-S/lf 
in which is the entrance to tie tomb anVsE^^ m I 
entrance to the horseshoe, where the wki nothing at the 

ISr”: 

Side, this nrrnngement is net only npp^prilrhrt 
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hand when fighting, or through wMch the arm is passed to the elhow. 
for conyenienee of carrying on a iom-ney. The edge is perforated witii 
a numher of holes, through which leather loops are passed, and by thesd. ." 
it is hung up in the houses. The face of the sliield is ^ften ornamenteeb 
in various ways, according to the wealth or fancy of the owner. Soin * 
have simply a narrow strip of lion’s slcin on cacli side of the boss, but\ 
crossing each other above and below it, the lower cuds being allowed to\ 
hang at some length ; others have a large broad stiip of the mane down ' 
the centre of the shield, and hanging several inches below it. This is, 
of course, usually made of two or three pieces stitched together, as it 
would be difficult to get a single jnece of sufficient length and beaul v 
of fur. Others to this ad.d a lion’s paw or tail, fastened on the left sidh 
of the mane, and often highly adorned with silver. The beautiful long 
black and white fur of a sort of monkey, called “goreza,” occasionally 
supphes the place of that of the nobler yet scarcely so beautiful animal. 

A shield almost completely covered -nith plates and bosses of silver, is 
usually the mark of the chief of some district. Those similarly plated 
in brass were likewise formerly used only by chiefs, though now they' 
are carried by every soldier who can aflbrd to buy them. The plated 
smeld is called “tehbora.” Those in brass are not much approved of , ' 
as they usually cover a had skin ; for a man possessed of a good \vx/f ■ 
some slueld would never think of thus hiding its intrinsic bcautiei^fef 

1^ loj^nier times a heautifid. crooked knife was used in Ti' /. 

sheath and handle of which were profusely enriched with sii\ ' 

grit, -these, however, ai'e never worn now, the long “ shotcl” Ti^. 

thFS ®'^oppan-shapcd sword among the Amlifua and most bf 

the soldiers, have eutoely supersded them. 

The “shotel” is an awkward-looking weapon. Some if strnio-bf 
would he nearly four feet long: they a?e two?cdged, S c Lved to ’ 
semicircle, like a i-eaper’s sickle. T'hey arc prmdpaUy used to stiilc'c 

considerably hroadrthan X Stf the faible 

course, they bend on the the blow. Of 


kenoe they fetch a good price If slmnlrl hi . material, aiid 

of the ho/n is black, oSe of tlS, ' that the heart 

™oh thick, of a 

nondle, a pecc of h„,n „f thf re^tuBitetafe 


swvvi- 
I'ks is 
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made is obviously a very clumsy one to handle, as the points are parallel 
to the edge, and those fai’thest from the blade are longest. ^ 

GEORGIANS AS TOPERS. 

whV^i imsui-passable topers, as well as for their miHtary qualitiDS, 
wMch have ^Iwavs been acknowledged, that the Georgians ha4 acquired 
noloiiety. At their frequent drinking parties it is said they pass 
several days and nights, almost without intermission, in quaffine- the 
productwns of the vineyards of Kalcheti, a district in the mountains 
east ot litlis. ihis wine is by no means of bad quality ; it is of a deep 
red colour, so deep that one fancies it has been tinged with some dye to 
so intense a hue. They are said to consume increible quantities 
3|l-^une on these occasions, and in a fashion that would jiut to shame the 
(fr-inlang triumphs of freland, recorded by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 
days of old, when intoxication was the standard of spirit. The di-inldng 
vessel is a cow’s horn, of considerable length, and the point of honour is 
to drain it_ at a draught. The brethreu and convivial rivals of the 
Georgians in the neighbouring provinces of Imeretia and MingreHa, 
instead of a horn, use a delicately-hoUowed globe of walnut tree, with 
a long narrow tube at the orifice. It holds fully a pint, and like its 
companion, the hom, the contents are consumed at a single gulp. How 
these globes are hollowed is as great a marvel as the construction of the 
ingenious Cliinese puzzle of ball within hall. 


STAG -HUNT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTTmV. 

The following vivid picture of a stag-hunt is taken from the page of 
an old author, and refers to the days of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots : — “ In the year ISGI, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the blood royal, 
had, with much trouble and vast expense, a hunting-match for the on- 
frrtainment of our most illustrious and gracious queen. Our people 
^lled this a royal huntmg. I was then a young man, and present on 
^at occasion. Two thousand Highlanders, or- wild Scotch, as you call 
them, were employed to drive to the huuting-gromad aU the deer from 
.the woods and hills of Athol, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the counties 
about. As these Highlanders use a light dress, ana are very svift of 
foot, they went up and down so nimbly, that in less than two months’ 
time, they brought together two thousand red deer, besides roes and 
fallow deer. The queen, the great men, and a number of others, were in 
B glen when these deer were brought before them. BeKeve me, the 
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ivliole 'body moved forward in sometliing like battle order. Tbe sight 
delighted the queen very much ; hut she soon liad cause for fear, Vnohy 
the earl — (who had been accustomed fi-om Ms early days to siicij 
lb ■■■ '• her thus: — ‘Do you observe that kag who is foref 
’ " ■ ' There is danger from that stag; for if either fear 

or rage should force him from the ridge of that hill, let cvciy one iool| 
to Mmself, for none of us will be out of the way of liarm ; for llie' 
rest will follow this one, and having thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to tMs hill behind ns.' iniat happened a moment after 
coniixmed this opinion ; for the queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
he let loose on one of the deer ; this the dog piusues ; the leading stag 
was frighted ; he flies by the same way he had come there ; the rest 
rush after Mm, and break out wtee the thickest body of Higlilandcrs 
are ; they had notMng for it hut to throw themselves ‘flat on tlic heallj, 
and allow the deer to pass over them. It was told the queen that 
several of the HigManders had been wounded, and that two or three 
outright; and the whole body had got off, liad not 
l^ghlandex's, by their skill in hunting, fallen upon a strata "ciii to 
cut ofi the rear from the main body. It was of those that haTl been 
separated that the queen’s dogs and those of the uobihty made 
slaughter. There were killed that day three hundred and sixty deer, 
besides some roes.” ^ 

HUE WASTED IK TAKIKG SKDEF. 

A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by the votaries of tobaeeh 
by U;e smokers; and tjmt the dototocs of smiff om S 

Sffifof '>“ singular 

“feerr piyessed, inrrrtcrate, and incurable snuff-taker” sov. 1,!. 
lorthip, “ at a moderate computatioir, fakes one pSeli in ten Sute 
rt- " “S^^Wo wt^ony of H„S Ind ui2“ tlm 

to a snnff-tSg daTaSmmts te I™"-* 

out of erery nafAa^rll^Zt’Ttef ' oSdttLr'"” 

ten, amounts to thirtv-six dnv^ 'ihr! „ i,r,ir • every 

suppose the practice M he persisted in forti^vM 

the snuff-taker’s life will^he dedicated t^?^ r’ 

more to Homng it. Tto S an°ff ^ 

kcrcMefs, mil be the snbieet o/a sorouil «=£’ ”ud hand- 

that tMs luxury encroaches as much tm tli ' ^ it wili apjiear 

asitdoeson Jtime;“a 

money thus lost to the public n Frnid 

discharge of the national debt,”' constituted for ^he 

OF A lOKG PSiiar. 

in'S'cY: & emsby the culprit, 

fanroas Montrose, that being condemned in sSlatdt dtSS^S' 
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his mnstcr in some of liis glorious exploits, and being upon the ladder, 
^ ordered to set out a psalm, ho expecting a reprieve, named the 119th 
\ Psalm (with which the officer attendincr the execution complied, the 



} any other psalm would have hanged him. 


ASCraXT INCENSE CnAEIOI, 

The implement wliich we have engraved was found in a tomb af Cer- 
vetri in Etimria, and unquestionably belongs to a very remote date of the 
archaic period. It was used in the ritual services of the ancients, and 
seems to liavo been destined for burning incense. The perfume was, 
no doubt, placed in the concave part, and the fact of the whole being 
moimfed upon four wheels proves that it was intended to be moved 
about, which, in religious scrmces, may have been a great convenience. 
The borders are adorned by a row of flower-shaped ornaments, the grace- 



ful forms of which will bo appreciated in the side-view we have given of 
li It must be confessed, indeed, that tliis monument, which is marked 
bv the stamp of an antiquity so exceedingly remote, displays within the 
limils of its archaic character much elegance, conveying the idea of a 
hi'-lvlv refined taste, suitable to a person of dignified position, as the 
prfestor kiu'^maybe supposed to have been, to whom the aiticle he- 


ionged 


TOO MiTCir tahentae auxuoiutv. 


the world over, the cm-rent of natui’al affection flows strongly 
,ln«Tiwards to posterity. Love for children, in most nations, seems to be 
stron-cr than the lov7for parents. But iu China, the current of natol 
!{W?nn is thrown hack towards parents with undue strength. The love 

T w L is Sancer of heing checked and weakened by their exces- 
0 ^ posterity IS in dangei^ power, even the 

SeTJf life and death, over his children. A few years ago, a Chmese 
power of 1 ,, son ? He is 

father said .pVgUjoxis and will bring disgrace on our family nme ; 
toV« met, llie Wter ptJled one end oht, end the mother fc other, mij 
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tlins tliey strangled their son. The magistrates took no notice of the 
occurrence. A wealthy Chinese gentleman at Ningpo shut up one of liis 
orphan grandchildren and starved her to death. He could not bo troubled 
rearing her up. Another man at the same place, ha\’ing commanded two 
of his sons one day to foUow him, entered a boat, and rowed out to the, 
middle of the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to the ncclc of' 
one of his sons, and threw him into the river. The other lad was com- 
pelled to assist his father in the cruel proceeding. These facts are well 
known to the missionaries at that place. They heard the cries of the poor 
girl, and rescued her sister from a similar fate, and they saw the j'outh 
drowned by his father. But the authorities never thought of Inter- 
fering. 

POrtTLAK PASTIMES. 


The popular pastimes of tlie time of James the First are enumerated 
in the following lines, in a little work entitled “ The Letting of Humour’s 
Blood in the Head-vaine ; -with a New Morisco daunced by seven Satimes 
upon the bottome of Diogenes’ tubbe:” 8vo, Lond. IGll. 

“Man, I dare challenge thee to Tiieom' the sledge, 

To jump or Leape over ditch or hedge, 

To Weastle, play at Stooleball, or to Beexe : 

To Pitch the baeee, or to Shoote off a gexxe ; 

To play at Loggets, Nine Holes, or Tex Pixxes : / 

To try it out at Foot-ball by the shinnes : 

At Txcktacke, Irish Noddie, Maw, and Buffe, '7 

At Hot-cockles, Leap-fp.og, or Blixdjiax-buffe ; 

To uiinlcG litiifo-potSj or dotilo (it tlic ^vliolc con i 
To play at Base, or Pex-axd-Tnkhorxe Sir in vx; 
io daunce the Morris, play at Barley-beeakil 
""a o ^ exploytes a man can thinke or speako ; 

At Shove-geoate, Yextee-poyxt, or Crosse & Pilf„ 

At BeSHROW him that’s last at I'OXDEE style: 

At LEAPIXG 0 er a Midsommer-box-fier 
O r at the Drawixg Dhx oht of the myer: 

At any of those, or all these presently, 

VVagge hut youi' linger, I am for you, I ! ” 

VACHLATIXG NEWSPAPERS, 

Me of Elba, bia Ir A S %' 

Capital :-~9thMarch--The cSn:h?f L’ ^ H entry into the French 
TLe Corsican ogr?hi S hXw n" ‘^en. lOtlJi 

arrived at Gap! 12tSe SttS Hth-TJm Tiger m 
ISth—The Tyrant has crossed Lyons iff GTcnohlb. 

hiscoui’se towards Diiou hut thi W 1 i ^ is dlrecting^ 

risen in a body, and they sumS h m V Burgundians have' 

IS sixty leages from the Capital ; he has had ddlltno —Bonaparte 
the hands of his pursuers. 19th-Snif,l "T B-om 

i ima -Donaparte advances rapidly, but he 
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vrili never enter Paris. 20tli — To-morrov?, Napoleon mil Pe under our 
lainparts. 21st — ^Tlie Emperor is at Fontainebleau. 22nd — His Im- 
perial and lloyal Majesty last evening made bis entrance into bis Palace 
bf the Tnilcrics, amidst the joj’ous acclamations of an adoring and faitb- 
Vul people. 


rHESSIITO TO DEATH, AND PEATING AND FASTING. 

In a number of Oliver Cromwell’s Newspaper, “ Tbe Perfect Aewunt 
of tbc Daily Intelligence,” dated April 16tb, 1651, we find this bonici 
insi.anco of torture : — 

“ Mond. April 14tb. — This session, at tbe Old Bailey, were four men 
liresscd to death that were all in one robber}’-, and, out of obstinacy and 
contempt of the coimt, stood mute and refused to plead ; from whence 
we may perceive tbe exceeding great hardness some men are grown unto, 
wlio do not only swerve from instructions, exhortations, and goodnesse, 
but become so lewd and insolent that they render themselves the proper 
subjects for whom severe laws were first invented and enacted.” 

ihc vciwncxt paragraph in the paper is to the following effect:— 

"Tlioso'of the congregate churches, and many other godly people in 
londou .and parts adjacent, have appointed Friday, the 25th instant, as 
a day of solemn fasting and prayer, for a blessing upon the armies at 
land, tlic fleet at sea, and negociations abroad.” 

^ TDE rmST WATOtEBS IN ENGLAND. 

In 158-1 watches began to come from Germany, and the watchmaker 
soon became a trader of importance. The watches were often of 
immense size, and hung in a rich case from the neck, and by _ fops 
wound up with great gramt}' and ceremony in Paul s or at the 
dinner C.at"-ut mainsprings must have been_ slightly affected by 
ciaimc’s of wedher, and sometimes a Httle out of time in wet Novembers ; 
bS se^sa, let the world Hve! An early specimen of the watch that 
wfinve scen engraved was, however, not larger than a walnnt, iiehly 
1 .icrxl mid enclosed in a pear-shaped case. It had no minute hand, 
but was of beautiful worlmiansliip. Country people, like Touchstone, 
smnSiincs canied pocket dials, in the shape of brass rmgs, with a slide 
and aperture, to he regulated to the season, 

EXTRAORDINARY CIRCTJaVTSTANCE. 

. T • 1 infpvpsrinff “ Gleanings in Natural History,” gives the 

's Jesse, in his g of an extraneous substance being found 

f^lloiving of i nsh:-‘‘ A person on whose acein-acy 

ifchedacd in the informk me that hearing from 

did veracity I can place cvciy in sawin"- up the butt of a large 

of WS ‘tJf fomlf “lirff i .fit ; 1.. imm?- 

.ush-frcc, they had f ^^o longitudinally on 

diately went to the ^1 w the centre of the tree. The nest 

the saw-pit, j hollow gloL, and composed of moss, hair, and 
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nearly wHte and somewhat speeUed. On 

minutely with several other w'orlunen, no maik o p mili 

found to indicate the least injury. The hark was pericct j 
Ihe tree quite sound.” In endeavouring to account a F 

{70 can only suppose that some accidental 

before it arrived at any great size, in W'hich a bird had bmlt its nest, 
and forsaken it after she had laid three eggs, is the tree 
the hark would grow over the hole, and in process of time Uio nest 
«-;uM become embedded in the tree. 



POET COON CAVE. 

The above is a sketch of a cave which well deserves a place amon" 
f.ur collection of Wonders. It is called Port Coon Cave, and is in the 
lino of rocks near the Giants’ Causeway. It may be idsited cither ^ 
fica^ or by land. Boats may row into it to the distance of a hundred vailds 
r.r more, but the swell is sometimes dangerous ; and althoimh thc'ltSvd 
entrance to the cave is slippery, and a fair proportion of“climbin^lis 
necessarvto achieve the oliject, still the magnitlcence of the cxcava^o'h, 
Its length, and the fomation of the interior, would repay «Tcater exer- 
tion ; the stones of which the roof and sides are composed,' and ivliich are 
^ J'ounded form, and embedded, as it were, in a basaltic paste, are 
lormed of concentric spheres resembKng the coats of an onion ; the inner- 
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most recess lias been compared to tlie side aisle of a Gothic cathedi-al ; 
the ivalls are most painfully slimy to the touch ; the discharge of a loaded 
tkig un reverberates amid the rolling of the billows, so as to thunder a most 
^Kwful effect; and the notes of a bugle, we are told, produced delicious 
SIchocs. 

f ANECDOTE IN POECELAIN. 


The finest specimens of Dresden porcelain were undoubtedly made 
pre\'iously to the Seven Years’ War, when no expense was spared, and 
when any price might he obtained. Count Briihl, the profligate minister 
of Augustus III., whose splendid palace and temce is the great orna- 
ment of Dresden, was importuned b}'- his tailor to be allowed to see the 
manufactory, admission to w'hieh was strictly prohibited. At length he 



■'b'l... 'O ; . 7 



• ■JS' 



' 7 oil fop flilor upon his entrance was presented with the two 

consented, and ^ gre—one a grotesque figure, a portrait of 

last new pieces made, which , .? g]jeai-s, ^d all his other 

himself mounted a she-goat with a 

implements of trade , and annoyed with these 

baby in swaddling clothes. The ™uor w see more. These 

ar4ture.,ttotl.tmn.4 taI. mlU.rt ^ 

gSl IW we -e . ne«, 

bw'Kandler. akgdo^saxon eeasts. 

. I isamarhof 

at/Anglo-Saxon feasts ; but, as ^ if the cloth were 

kins, the delicacy o x ^fjjere was a rude sort of disply upon 
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attendants Tbrought tlie viands into tlie dining-hall on the spits, linclt to 
each guest, presented the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest having 
liolped himself, the attendant went tluwigh the same ceremony with the . 
next guest. Hard drinking followed upon these same cremonics ; any 
even the monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gluttony ancf 
drunkenness. Notwithstanding these had habits, the Anglo-Saxond % 
were a cleanly people ; the warm h.ath was in general use. _ Water, for \ 
hands and feet, was brought to every stranger on_ entering a house 
wherein he was about to tany and feed ; and, it is said that one of the 
severest penances of the cluu’ch was the temporary denial of the hath, 
and of cutting the hair and nails. 

HOXJSEnOID nXTlES IN TIEE SIXTEnKTO centuht. 

From Sir J, Harrington’s (the translator of Ariosto) rules for .servants, 
we obtain a very clear conception of the internal government of a 
country gentleman’s house in 1566. 

A servant who is absent from prayers to he fined. For uttering an 
oath, Id. ; and the same sum for lca%Hng a door open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Michaelmas, for all who aro in heel 
after six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for .all who aro in bed 
after seven, or out after nine. 

A fine of Id. for any hod unmade, firo unlit, or oandlc-box uncloancd 
after eight. '■■\y 

words^^^ detected teaching the childi-en ohsccCp 

A fine of Id. for any man waiting without a trenohor, or who is 
absent at a meal. ’ 

Foi any one brealdng any of tlio butler’s glass, l2d. 

table for dinner hv 

half- past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. 

I or any man striking another, a fine of Id. 

Lor any follower visiting the cook, Id. 

™4dr/s,’„^r-teLSl,Sr tool™ hose, 

drotfr “• f” <■»” Wo otter ho bo 

int«! ’'*■ “ “’“W V oigU m wiBtor and sevoa 

dmipUnemusthaTebe’en'almLfSuiteytoir 

the Q-UEEN OE SHEBA. 
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year of her reign, Tabari 1ms introduced lier stoiy with such gorgeous 
enfbeUishmeuts as to resemble a fair 3 ' tale rather than episode in serious 
narrative. She is said to have been subdued by the Jewish monarch, 
irho discovered her retreat among the mountains, between Hejaz and 
Yemen by means of a lapwing,, udiich he had despatched in search of 
water during his progress through Arabia. This princess is called 
Mcolaa by some wi-iters. The Abyssinians claim the same, distinction 
for one oftbeir queens j and have preserved the names of a dynasty 
alleged to have been descended from her union with Solomon. 


STTPERSIITION rtf FRANCE. 

In France, superstition at this day is oven more prevalent than it 
is in England. Garinet, in his history of Magio and Sorcery in that 
country, cites upwards of twenty instances which occurred between the 
years 1805 and ISIS, In the latter year no less than three tribunals 
were occupied with trials originating in this humiliating imhet : we 
shall cite only one of them. Julian Desbourdes, aged fa%-three, a 
mason, and inimbitant of the village of Thilouze, near Jlonrdeauv, was 
Sken kiddenly iU, in the month of January 1818. As he did not know 
how to account for his malady, he suspected at last that Im 
witched. He communicated this suspicion to lus son-m-law Bn^er, 
and they both went to consult a sort of idiot, named Boudoum, who 

-sit, 

that he would take no mcasxires a wizard ; and 

The old man denied in the stroB.D®® g Bueil from him, ho said 

when Deshourdes refused to remove it. The idiot 

he laaew nothing about the ^ told his companions that 

Boudouin, the fi’grcrte proom-ed rmtil the old man con- 

no relief for the coiild they lighted some sticks of 

fessed his guilt. To force him n purpose, and placed 

sulphur which they ^ tow moments he fell down suflo' 

them under the old man s u . ^ greatly alarmed, and 

cated and apparently If 1 • mam they carried him out and 


a in accidentally, 'm jjian he opened his eyes anu 

less of the water reviymg the oRi man, u 1 

Vp, Desbourdes and ^ st he should recover and inform 

/now more alarmeu than pond, seized their victim by Die 

»<1 to tald him .to « 
apptetaM on tio cl.»S« «f -to » f™ >‘.5> 
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atteiTOTds. ''IvV-'' 

Boudouiu ivas ac,«i..tca on 0.^ 
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HELMET OP SIR JOICN: CEOSCr. 


We tere present our readers •with a sketch of the helmet of Sir John. 
Crosby, as it originally appeared •when suspended over his tomb in St. 
Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. He was an eminent merchant of London ; 
but is represented upon his tomb in a full suit of armour. He died in/ 
1475. The extreme height of the cro-wn of the helmet resembles that', 
on the tomb of the Earl of "Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel 
Warwick ; and rras intended to support the crest of the wearer, thyj 
holes for affixing it being still yisible. i 

EARTHQUAKE PAHIC. 

A panic terror of the end of the world seized the good people of Leeds 
and its neighbourhood in the year 1806. It arose from the follo^n'ing 
ciroumstanoea, A hen, in a village close by, kid eggs, on -Vi’liich -weio 
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inscribed the wrds, " Christ is coming." Great numbers ririted fse 
spot, and. examined these wondrous eggs, conrinced that the day of 
judgment was near at hand. Like sailors in a storm, expecting eTery 
instant to go to the bottom, the believers suddenly became religious, 
praj^ed violently, and flattered themselves that they repented them of 
their evil courses. But a plain tale soon put them down, and quenched 
their religion entirely. Some gentlemen, hearing of the matter, went 
one fine morning and caught the poor hen in the act of laying one of her 
miraculous eggs. They soon ascertained heyond donht that the egg had 
been inscribed with some comsive inlr, and cruelly forced up again into 
the bird’s body. At this explanation, those who had prayed, now 
laughed, and the world wagged as merrily as of yore. 

OLD exglisb; sack-pot. 

Sack W’as such a national beverage of the jolly old England of the 
seventeenth century, that we ai'e sure our readers 
will thank us for giving them an idea of the vessel 
in which it was commonly used. The bottle 
here engraved, and insciihed “ Sack,” wasfoimd 
in OH Tabley Hall, Cheshii'e, and is a vmtahle 
specimen of the sort of vessel from which the 
topers of the “good old times” poured into their 
cups- tho iink with which they so loved to warm 
fieir heart-strings. It is of a dull-white, with 
blue letters, and it is in the possession of the 
Hon. Kohert Curzon, jun., author of the inte- 
resting work on the Monasteries of the Levant. 

Two old English bottles of similar character, 
one lettered Sack, the other Clamt, dated ICdG, 
were sold at Strawberry Hill. 



AGE OF TEEES. 


Mr Twinin-- was engaged, in the year 1827, in measming and in- 

snecti’ng a large lot of hemlock timber cut hum the north-eastern slj)e 

f 'Vi’hfie thus employed he took particular notice of the successive 
Seadths, and plairdy showed that « 


i^mes broatoth- others or two 

Thus, by beginning at the S the yoim<^ tree mdicated, 

indicated tliG observer) ^^tvro or lin'ce 
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Belectin" one tree from tlie oldest, and saving out a tliin section from its 
trunk, 1 miglit liave preserved one of tlie number to be referred to after- 
vards. It miglit have been smoothed on the one side by the piano, so an / 
to exhibit its record to the eye vith all the neatness and distinctness c/ 
a drawing. On the opposite side might have been minuted in indolib1| 
writing the locality of the tree, the land of timber, the year and month 
when cut, the soil where it grew, the side and point wdiich faced the 
north, and every other circumstance which can possibly be supposed ever 
to have the most remote relation to the value of the table in hand. The 
lover of science will not be backward to incur such trouble, for ho knows 
how often, in the progress of human knowledge, an observation or an 
experiment has lost its value by the disregard of some circumstanco 
connected with it, wiiieh at the time was not thought worth}' of notice. 
Lastly, there might be attached to the same section a written* meteorolo- 
gical table compiled from the observations of some scientific person, if 
such observations had been made in the vicinity. This being done, wliv, 
in the eye of science, might not this natural, {nicrrwf/, f/raj)hical record 
of seasons past deserve as careful preservation as a curioiis mincr.al, or a 
new form of crystals ?” 


THE CAMEL AS A SCATE-GOAT. 

^ A very singular accoimt of the use to which a camel is sometimes put, 
IS given by the traveller Bruce. He tells us that he saw one employed id 
appease a quarrel between two parties, something in the same way ‘as if ic 
scape-goat was used in the religious services of the Jcwisli people. T!ie. 
camel being brought out was accused by both parties of all the iniurics 
real or supposed, which belonged to each. All the mischief Uiat had 
accused ttus camel of doing. They upbraided it with 
emg the erase of all the trouble that had separated* friends, called it by 


SGSPEXPED VOLlnOL' 


A young lady, an attendant of the Prinee^:: l , 

confined to her bed for a great leno-th of ftmo -nn'+u ^ • hamng been 

disorder, was at last, to alfappearanf^ deprived^fVe 

to the enstom ot the comtrr wS eop;!i7i end. nocordi,* 

the door. Just as the 3 we ahoS "S' '“S ’‘4'? 

a kmd of perspiration was^observed to appear ra theSf 
It grew greater every moment, and at fit i i Jierb^y. 

was observed in the hands and feet of tL cor^'^ of convulsive motion 
during which time fresh signs of retmmW^ff ' ^ minutes after, 
opened her eyes and uttered a most nitmbfp ^ oppoa^d, she at onco 
quickly procured, and in the coni'se of ^^ysioians were 

rostoved. days she was considerably 
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The description which she gave of her situation is extremely jemarh- 
ahle, and forms a curious and authentic addition to psychology. 

She said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, that she was really dead ; 
yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened around her in this 
di'cadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speaking, and lament- 
ing her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on the 
dcad-clothcs, and lay her in them. This feeling produced a mental 
anxiety which is indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was 
without power, and could not act on her body. She had the contra- 
dictory feeling ns if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one and 
the same time. It \vas equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm 
or to open her eyes, or to cry, although she continually endeavoured to 
do so. The internal anguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost 
lieight wdien the lid of the coffin was about to he nailed on. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive wms the one that gave aciavity 
to her soul, and caused it to operate on her corporeal frame. 


FASHIOirS FOE THE DEAD. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Glasgow paper about the 
middle of the last century. “ James Hodge, who lives in the &st close 
above the Cross, on the west side of the street, Glasgow, continues to 
sell burying Crapes ready made ; and Ins wife s niece, who lives voth 
Jiim, dtJses dead Corpses at as cheap a rate as was formerly done by hm- 
i\vnt having been educated by her, and perfected at Edinhuiji, from 
wSnee shefs lately arrived, and has aUthe newest and best fashions. 

COMMON’ USE OP PLiTE IN THE VIMI: OP HENET VIXl, 

A wi-iter in the early part of tbe sixteenth centuiy teUs us that in Ms 
ATfUiieriui/uu /ri Emhth, the luxury of the table had 

time, m the g ^ there were few whose tables were 

descended s cups, and a saltcellar of silver. Those 

not daily pro^uded ’fusion of plate ; hnt the quantify 

of a higher ® the precious metals are now so 

accumulated by Cardinal W oV y^ siise. ^At Hampton Court, where 
copious, still continues to exoi P snlendid retinue in 1528, 

he feasted the the banquet chambers, were piled to the 

two eVP^oards, extenffin acr encroaching on these osten- 

top with plate and remained for the table. Two bm- 

tefaldew/SS™ pr«-« f ere,T had 

- silver, beside other utens*. 

niOGENES IN A PETHOS, NOP TUB. , 3 i> 

► A pithos it a 

line amphora '>? **?'“§ a Beard, or poti^ite siie large enough to hm 

■'SrrirsSt « to s 

Suoh. Weed, Slispate aaioagst the Icatucd ahetheii 

Kog“, SS» S at all (a' puiat hy a. -tiled). 
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h,™W^laV.taUon ot W or >, 

tiie latter opinion, aiid XioLilier is^ shown holding/ 

in Winclcelniann; In the original,. +!.„ „^iQ of thef ^ 

his weU-known chat jith Alexander the , .fc j^is tubV 


hl\f p^rSt,i\al?^ S clis;ovcrcd in the Villa Alhani ; 



in which the cpiic’s tub is clearly of eavthcnvrare, hanng a large 
fracture on one side, which has been repaired with some other material 
(love-tailed across the crack. I'liis, Winckelmann concludes to have 
been lead (eommesso col piombo), simply, however, upon the euthoritj' 
of the following lines in Juvenal ; — 

“ Si Fregcris, altera fiet / 

Cras donius; avt 2 adem plumbo commissii maiiebit.” f 

Be all this, however, as it may, the conti’oversy is not ndthout its va1 f 
in connexion with the ceramic productions of the period. If t‘.-.5v 
“dolia and “ ■KidaKvoi’^ of the ancients had not been of sufficient x 
capacity, however Icennel-lilce, to have served as a dwelling, or shelter, 
iorthe philosopher, the tale would hardly have existed. Nor docs it 
resm probable that Jiiveizal, in allusion to the story, "would have used the 
testa (testa cum vidit in ilia mn-num habitatorem)^ or hay^) dwelt 
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upoa tlicir fragUitv, or liave said that they would not burn (dolia nudi 
non ardent Cjoiicij, if vessels of the sort had not been commonly of 
lartlionwarc. These vessels, both ancient and modern, have a thiclmess 
ud strength which enables them to be rolled on a ladder to and from the 
rop of the kiln, where they are baked, without injury. 


CHINESE SCHOOL. 

The annexed engraving is a curiosity both in itself and in what it re- 
presents. It is taken from a sketch by a native Chinese artist, and depicts 
tlio internal arr.angements of a native Chinese school. The extraordinaiy 
n.ituro of the Clnueso language renders it impossible for a schoolmaster 
to instruct more than a very few scholars at s time, since the meaning 01 



li) _ ^ — — 

the words actually depends pronounced int^ difibrent tones of 

in the language is inns totally different from each other, 

voice, and of J it ^ Pronounced in one tone, it convoys 

according to the tone . w one written character ; pronounced 

one meaning, and is " entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 

in another tone, it different. The correct 

sented in imting ^7 £^tonS is the chief difficulty m learnmg 

nnd distinct enunciation stereotyped and fixed, and must 

4 speak the language, th^si time that its form and sig- 

1 feamed, as part of the \ey are all arranged system, 

aScation are mastered. MoreOTcr^ thoroughly mastered, the theory of 
lile the notes in a gamut, and y"^°tole, then, is given to a word 

So tones is really heautitid. ’ Chinese car l*e a fal e 

m reading or m cony^rsatum, it g m P correctly modu 
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conveyed from wliat 'was intended. A. missionary to tlie Chinese, there" 
fore, should be possessed of a musical car. Without this, 'the acquisition 
of the spoken language "will be attended by very arduous labour ; and, ^ 
perhaps, after years of toil, he nuU find that he stiE frequently fails in/ ’ 
torrectly couveying Ms meaning, ^ 

lONBON 10C.V.LmES in THE SISTEEnTH CENTCIIT. 

At Ludgate was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
barred grate; and it was here that Sir Thomas Wyatt had been rc- 


Igate was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
rate; and it was here that Sir Thomas Wyatt had been rc- 
The city waU that joined this gate to its other fellow gates 


i-)tbuotJsgiire, wirougu urippicgarc to iuuersgatc, and so past vjnrist s 
Hospital by Newgate and Ludgate to the Thames. 

Pimlico was a country place where citizens used to repair to cat 
“pudding pies” on a Sunday, as they did to Islington or Ilogsdcul.o 
take tobacco and drink new milk ; as Islington was famous for its dairy 
where Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have lived in an old house stUl 
stantog,_ so Holloway was famous for its cheesecakes; and itisibeso 
peculiarities that, after all, coufer immortality upon a place, Cholscn. 
was the mere ^^a-e of Chelsea, known from Sir Tliomas J^lorc’s liouso, 
where Henry VIII. had walked with his arm round that great states- 
man s doomed neck; as Holbornwas then a country road leading- to , 
the pleasant ^ullage of St. Gfres, and trending on to the way that hs/ 
to Oxford and to fatal Tvhurn. so cnlhrl ti 


T nAr 1 J ^ , m , Wcnciing on to the way that JclV 

to Oxford and to fatal Tyburn, so called from its hum or hrook, th(.v‘ 
well known to patient city anglers. The triple tree or gallows bIocM' 
atthe corner of the present Edgware Road. The same Oxford Sh4t 

Tot fdc of the Hampstead Road, to tho 

Tofrenhani Court, which stood there alouo far in tho country and 

was an untrodden hiRoek, sniTonnrled by wide path’s and 
ditcliea between tins court and Hampstead. 

cbcGiful little stz'cam. IcnowTi 1)V tlio ■nomn r\f i^'i v 

rose near Hampstead Kill an(l loined WtlmOId Ttna'ino 

by sparlding oLken Wei, empStsK tKmS IW wS 
then merely a sewer, it was onpn '\^nA ^ c^en 

outside the city walls, laid out in waUrs^ond 

b, .any berb^ists, as b # 

™ bnat, lay tbd, 

river bank was the choserSsidenefy 'tIub 

Btiutched to the edge of the thenundefiled rimr Tbn^’ gardens 
and bright, for our ancestors burnt wood firls ^ was pure 

uies, ana tile water was gay 
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B-itli thousands of boats. Each bouse bad its terrace, its water stairs, 
and garvdon. 'Hie street bouses were so scattered that tbe river could 
be seen between tbero, and there were three water courses there 
aversed by bridges, besides two churches and a maypole. Here stood 
ork House, where Bacon was bom, and Durham Place, where Raleigh 
lived, until his study in a turret overlooking the river ; there also were 
^ Arundel House and Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 

At Whitehall stood Wols33ds Palace, enlai’ged by Henry YIIL, and 
Elizabeth’s favomite residence when not at Bonsuoh in Surrey, 
lYindsor, Greenwich, or Richmond, The tilt-yard stood where the 
Horse Guards now stands, St, James’s Palace, also bmlt by Henry 
YIIL, where the Gueen’s melancholy-bigot sister had died, was seldom 
inhabited by the Court ; hut the park was even then existing. As for 
the old palace of Richard III. (Baynard’s Castle), that had been let to 
the Earl of Pembroke, and the same king’s dwelling of Crosby Hall 
had fallen into the hands of an aldeman. 


WARWICK THE KIKG-lsrAKirit. 

On the right-hand side of Hewgate-street are various streets and 
courts leading into Paternoster-row. Of these, Warwick and Ivy lanes, 
Panver-aUey, and Lovcl’s-court, merit the attention of fte lover of 
literary and historical antiquities. Warwick-lane, now the i^ode of 
bto'ers and tallow-chandlers, took its name from the inn or house of 

tlwTcelehrated Warwick, the king-maker. _ r.r 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the conventaon of , 

1458, uith 600 men, aU in red jackets, mbroidered, with ragged staves, 
before and heliind, and was loAged in Warwick -lane ; in whose house 
there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taverne was fi^ 

Jnd there is a public-house which has the earl’s head for its sign. 
IHAKESUIVIKG DAT IK 1697, 

The foUowing is an extract Rom ®p°£g“pp^^^^ 

‘‘Thursday, December 2, mging of heUs; the 

Df Thanksgiving, the same was n and at niglR vre had bonfires 

went to the Chapel Rqyal, where, &c., , James’s Square were 

. rnuminations. The fine &;e-wo«s in Jt- Jamgs 

feed after this a^tHngs being fixed on the rails 

U the avenues; the rocke _ ^tangs D tis guards, came 


iSdNhe performance was extraorto yim , an hour, and there 
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the aijns of England ; in a "word, they "were very cuvions. There AVris A 
and a 'woman unfortunately killed, and divers others hiu’t by tiie\ 
foiling doum of sticks. About half an hour after, His Majesty "went toj 
St. James’s there being a fine hall.” 

THE ghev mae’s path. 

The annexed sketch depicts a scene in the coast rocks atEairhead, neat 
Balljrcastle in Ireland. Ehir Leith, or “ The Grey Man’s Path,” (a fissure in 

the precipice,) viewed either 

■■ ■" . . . i from land or sea, is never 

to he forgotten ; it seems 
as though some superna- 
. -I tural po-wer, determined to 
i-.-i hew for itself a pathway 
through the wonderful for- 
■ mations that tower along 
the coast — so that it miglit 
■ . i visit or summon the spirits 
of the deep, -without tread- 
ing a road made by mortal 
hands — ^had-wiUedthefear- 
>, ful chasm that divides the 
rocky promontory in i"<K, 
The singular passage, 
its narrow part, is harrdd 
across by the fragment of 
a pillar, huiIed, as it were, 
over the fissmn, and sup- 
ported on both sides at a 
considerable elevation. If 
.• ■ descend, you perceive 

passage widens, and 
. becomes more important; 

frs dark sides assume greater 
’'"'ght, and a more wild '' 
— “ sombre magnificence ; 

tiiey extend 
upwards, above 220 foet, 

arrives at the massive debn's -iviiich crowd the Inqr-^ toiu'ist ^ 

before or after the rising of the moon rad 

rooks, and, seated upon those mystermiis nillm-q’ no '’•T the 

tte, in the fldieman’s huts, they say, it Sunders“™Eyea®»iS 
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ero deemed too trMng ia their Habits and manners for tins stupendous 
the gigantic -world congregate, and wLre tlie 
Grcj Man of the iSorth Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, up his 
; j Appropriate path, to -vvilnoss some mighty comnilsion of nature. 


/ ANCIENT JET NECKLACE. 

Various intorcsting ornaments, belonging to the Arcliaic, or Bronre 
period m Scotland, are preserved in the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries, 
and one sot m particular, found enclosed in an urn -within a rude stone 
cist, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old House of Assynt, Eoss- 
siiirc,_in 1821, we hero engrave. They include a necklace of irregular 
oval jct beads, which appear to have been stning together like a common 
modem strmg of beads, and arc sufficiently rude to correspond -with the 
works oi a very primitive era. The other ornaments which are repre- 
sented here about one-fourth the size of the ■ original, are curiously 
studded -with gold spots, arranged in patterns similar to those with which 



iiic rude pottery of the British tumuli are most frequently decorated, and 
the whole arc perforated -with holes passing obliquely from the back 
through the edge, evidently designed for attaching them to each other 
by means of threads. 

JUGGLEHS IN JAPAN. 


The perfection of jugglery in Japan entitles it to he ranked amongst 
the fine arts. An eye-n-itness thus describes the performance of a 
Japanese juggler. “Hero are some of his feats: — No. 1. He took au 
ordinaiT hoy’s top, spun it in tho air, caught it on his hand, and then 
iiiaced It (still spinning) upon the edge of a sword, near the hilt. Then 
heldroppcd the sword point a little, and the top moved slowly towards 
it.v Ari-ivod at the very end, the hilt was lowered in turn, and the top 
brrw'^ht back. As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp. No. 2 was 
alsd performed -ndth the top. He spun it in the air, and then threw the 
cn'i of the string back towards it -with such accuracy that it was caught 
up and wound itself all ready for a second cast. By the time it had done 
this it had reached his hand, and was ready for another spin. No. 3 wan 
sliil performed with the top. There was an upright pole, upon the top 
of which was perched a little house, with a very large front door. Tne 
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top was spun, made to climb the pole, Icnock open tlic said front door, 
and ^sappear. As well as I remember, the liand end of tbc string vmb 
fastened near tlic door, so that this was almost a repetition of tlio self- ^ 
winding feat. But feat No. 4 was sometbing even more aslonisbing^ 
tb an ail tbis. He took two paper bnttcrllies, anued himself with thc^ 
usual paper fan, threw them iuto the air, and, fanning gently, keptN 
them flying about him as if they had been alive. “ He can make them / 
alight wherever you wish! Try him!” remarked the Kami (Prince), 

through the interpreter. Mr. H requested that one might alight 

upon each ear of the .iuggler. No sooner expressed than complied udth. 
Gentle undulations of the fan waved them slowly to the required points, 
and there left them comfortably seated. Now, whether this command 
over pieces of paper was obtained simply bj’- currents of air, or by the 

power of a concealed magnet, Mr. H could not tell or ascertain. 

One thing, however, was certain, the power was there. 

MAT-rAni rxAr bill in the tiwe op willia^i nr. 

WILLIAM HEX. 

MAY-FAIR. 

MILLER’S, 

on THE Loyal Association BooTe, 

AT THE irrrEn end op 
B nooK-PiELD Mauket, 

NEAn Hyde Paek ConxEn. 

DuniNG TEE TIME OP MAT-FAIR, WILL BE PEESENTED 
AN EXCELLENT DEOLL, CALLEB 

^ KING WILLIAM’S HAPPY DELIYERANCE 

. AND Gloeioes Teieepe oitee eis Enkeies, 

OE TEE Consultation of tee 
POPE, DEVIL, FRENCH KING, and the GRAND TURK, 

WITE TEE WHOLE FoEE OP TEE SlEGIC OP NaEEE, 

AND TEE EUEOUES OP A Renegade FRENCH MAN 
AND BRANDY JEAN, 

WITH TEE CONCEITS OF SCAEAEOECE AND HAEI.EaEIN, 

TOGETUEE WITH TEE BEST SiNGING AND DaNCING TEAT W'Ag 
EVEE SEEN IN A FaIE, ALSO A DIALOGUE SONG. 

VIYAT REX. 



BELLS. 


• formerly a prolific source of superstition. There is a valley- 

m Nottinghamshire, whm’e a village is said to have been swaUowed wh 
by an earthquake, and it was the custom on Chi-istmas Day mornin"- fjv 
the people to assemble in this valley and listen to the fancied ringingii 

h'p Il J -1 1 T ^I°i'ton there is a tradition 

Uiat the silver bells belonging to the abbot are buried in the site of iL 

a legend relates that St. Katharine' 
had a levelation tha^t she was to travel about, and not rest at any place 

of their own accord. This war^ole by 
the Ledbury bells on her approaching that town. When tliq church at 
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Inkberrow was rebuilt ou a new site in ancient days, it was believed Ibat 
the fairies took umbrage at the change, as they were supposed to be 
^verse to bells ; they accordingly endeavoured to obstruct the building, 
•ut, as they did not succeed, the following lamentation was occasionally 
Heard by the startled rustics : 

“ Neither sleep, neither lie, 

For Inkbro’s ting-tangs hang bo nigh.” 

Many years ago the twelve parish churches in Jersey each possessed a 
beautiful and valuable peal of bells ; but during a long cml war, the 
states determined on selling these bells to defray the heavy expenses of 
their army. The bells were accordingly collected and sent to France for 
that purpose ; hut, on the passage, the ship foundered, and everything 
was lost, to show the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since then, 
before a storm, these hells ting up from the deep ; and, to this day, the 
fishermen of St. Onen’s Bay always go to the edge of the water hefove 
embarking, to listen if they can hear “the hells upon the wind;” and, 
if those warning notes are heard, nothing will induce them to leave the 
shore ; if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. As a gentleman, who has 
versified the legend, says : 

“ ’Tis au omon of death to the mariner, 

Who vearily fights ivith the sea ; 

\ For the foaming surge is his winding sheet, 

K And his funeral laiell are we : 

. / His funeral Icnell our passing bells beat, 

! And his winding sheet the sea.” 


EEIBOTG THE DEMONS. 

The rich inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, it is almost needless to 
say make an exorbitant display at funerals. They invite as many rela- 
tions and friends as they can, in order to muster an imposing procession, 
and the mourning dresses worn by the "whole party are at the cost of the 
family of the deceased, who are also bound to provide them for^ several 
davs tot'ether with splendid repasts. A great number of musicians are 
hired for the occasion, and also of weepers, for though most people in 
China are pretty well sldlled in the art of shedding tears, there exist 
mourners by profession, who have carried it to still grea er perfection, 
and are absolutely inimitable at sobs and groans. They follow the coffin 
in lono- white robes, hempen girdles, and dishevelled hair; and them 
kmentotions are accompanied by the beating of gongs, by the shaip and 
d^’sGordant sounds of rude instruments of music, and the discharge ot 
(iLworks. The sudden explosion and the smell of the powder are siip- 
1 1 Via affirumous in fri°‘htening away the demons, and hindering 
'iC r «>= 1.MC11 fails to Mloiv 

S aXas these malevolent spirits have also the reputation of 

f “t oovSs and fond of money, people endeavour to get on 

oeiug ex y mi ^ jgj; fall for this purpose, all along the road, 
their weak side, l^t^y carries away in all directions; 

sapecks and ^ China are by no means so cunning as the men, 

“■> “ 
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simplioitv, tliougli tlie supposed Ijatilc-notes arc m fact only bits oi 
paper. Whilst they are eugaged ia pursuing these deceittiil appearance^ . 
of ^riehes, the soul of the defunct jroceeds quietly and comfortabl) atter^^ 
its coffiu mthout any danger of its being stopped by the way. 





HOLY-WATEE SPIUKELWl. ^ 

To sprinhle the holy water was, in ancient times, 
the cant phrase for fetching blood, wliich will account 
for the appellation of n certain class of weapons, as 
there is no resemblance whatever bctu’ccn them and 
the aspergillum used by Roman Catholics. Tlio 
specimen we have here sketched is ademi holy-watcr- 
aprinlder— to speak in the language of the time — 
‘‘with gonnes at the endc.” This awkward weapon, 
prior, in point of date, to the invention of tho match- 
lock, and, therefore, not later than tho time of 
Edward lY., was made to hang at the saddle-bow 
instead of a mace. The iron cap at the end is fur- 
nished uith a spear-like blade, and opens on an 
hinge, or is held in its place by a hook. It contains 
four short barrels, each of which is fired by a match,^ 
and its touch-hole is protected by a sliding piece oiv 
wood. ■ - V 

In using this weapon tbc intention was fmst to li¥.’ 
at the enemy with the “ gonnes at the endo,” andtbeV 
to club him ou coming to close quarters. To cflect all 
tliis, however, in a satisfactory manner, much* lime 
must have heen lost, and man)’- accidents, no doubt, 
were liable to happen to tho person who used such a 
weapon as this, which was almost as dangerous to tho 
man who possessed it, as to tho enemy against whom 
he directed it. The lid at the top must first have been 
opened, and not only so, but must have heen kept 
open all the time the weapon was used as a gun, and 
then, previously to closing uith tho foe, it must have 
been necessary to seciu’e it, lest, in brandishing tbo 
instrument as a club, the open lid should strilce against 
the head of the man who wielded it. !]^o wonder that 
this dangerous compound of club and gun soon went ^ 
out of fashion, and survived its invention only a verrf-'^ 
few years 


ttest tea-dkikkees tuzzled. 


i 


^ The first brewers of tea were often sorely perplexed with the preparaV 
Uon of the new mystery. “Mrs. Hutchinson’s great gran^otber was' 
toe of a party who sat down to the first pound of tea that ever came into 
renritti, H was sent as a present, and without directions how to use it. 
Ibey honed the whole at once in a bottle, and sat down to eat the leaves 
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0 niid fnlt, and (hey wndered how any person could liho cuch 

COI.UMN AT CKSr, 

I h'’ yrrat ohjcct of (lie erection of pillars of victory was to servo as 
vehid' "; fur rctiliitnrc ; thourth, as wc now sec them, or as they aro 
r-sticaturi d at I’nris and elsewhere, 
lie y nri’ little more (Imn instances of 
inu!;' a*'.’ Inhour bestowed to very little 
p;ir:> '•/>. Jn (Jk* oria'inal nsc of these 
julhr:, they wor<> placed in sinall 
r eir’n rurMUnd'd hr open jiorticos, 
nro the siK-cia(or’cou]d at two, or 
}• rhnp! at tiireo difilrent levels ex- 
the rculpturo at his leisure at a 
< ir.a ni' at di--taurc, while llio absur- 
dity of n pillar .‘Upportiiifc nothin" 

V,.-.' i!'>! apparent, fnmi its not hciii" 

: • t! from tuu outside. A jrood pptci- 
fu a of this ela.-'i i s that at Cussi, nc.ir . 
ft- aune, in I'rancc. It is represented 
jn th" annexed cut. It probahly he- 
l^;r; (o the time of Aurelian, and iio 
deiih*. was tint erect' d within a court : 
hut it is not l.Tiown ( ither by wliom it 
v.is <r'ei. d, or what victory it was 
d' ia'U' d to celehrat". .Still that it is 
a pillar of victorv is certain, and its 
r- ' ■ inManro to pillars raised with the 
; auie ohji ct in India in (juito striking. 

'J’Ji" arrainjeinenl of (he hnso, Fcpdng 
as a p' d( st:il fur right statues, is not 
only (I'gant, hut niipro}iriate. The 
ornanu nt avhieli rov '' ’ '■■■ '' -- 

oil' frutn the idea of 
pillar, and, at the 
fuh liicd as not to hro.ak the outline or 


US 

ve^s the shaft lakes , t.M.-.' ‘ 

if its bring a mere ; || 

! same time, IS so ■ ’t-- 



i;it»rf>re with cimsfriiclivo prcpncly. 



tiJo hole being ho doubt intended either to rcccivo'or support the statue 
•w onililetn that originally crotvned the nionuinent, hut ol that no trace 
now remains, 

Mri.i: OF i.Tvi:;a among tiik Nomnixi- of xire riFiEENTit cestctt. 

'I'lic 01 dinurv meals were now increased to four a 
P.; ; in Urn morning, dinner at ten, supper at four in the afternoon, and 
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“ liveries,” -wMcli were taken in bed, between eight and nine at Tiiglifc. 
These latter, as well as the brealcfast, were of no liglit or iinsubsfnnfiol\ } 
character, consisting of good beef and miitton (or salt fish in Lent), wif^- 
beer and wine in the morning ; and of a loaf or two, ivitli a few quarir^ 
of mulled wine and beer, at nights. At dinner the huge oalccn table, . 
extending the whole length of the great haU, was profusely covered with 1. 
joints of fresh and salt meat, followed by com-ses of fowl, fish, and^ 
curious made -dishes. The Lord took his seat on the dais or raised floor 
at the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or below the 
salt, according to their rank. As forks were not yet in use, the lingers 
were actively employed, wMst wine and beer in wooden or pewter 
goblets were handed round by the attendants. Over head the favourite 
hawks stood upon their perches, and below the hounds reposed upon the 
pavement. 

The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses were filled 
up by the minstrels, jesters, or jugglers, or by the recitation of some 
romance of chivalry. At the end of each course they sometimes intro- 
duced a dish called suhtictt/, composed of curious figui’c in jellies or con- 
fectionery, with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
fhe monasteries were especially noted for their good dinners, and the 
secular clergj’ , not to be outdone in their hospitality invented i/httton~ 
masses m honour of the Virgin. These were held live limes a year iiK 
the open churches, whither the peopla brought food and liuuor, and Vi#,l 
vuth each other in this religious gormandizing. The general diet of tll'o 
common people continued, however, to bo coarse and poor, and severd 
lamines not unfreq[uently occurred. 


OEIGIN OP THE TITLE “ SPOHZA.” 

flip Francis the first duke, was the founder of 

® save six dukes to Milan, and was allied with 

SnturiG7®''Frp"°^°''®T m Eui-ope dui-ing the iifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. He was born in 13G9, at Catignuola, near Faenza* his 
father, according to tradition, was a day "laboimer, and toTthm-s a 
shoemaker, but probably wrought as both. Perceivin" some soldiers 
pass he was struck with the "desire of bearing ar^^ " I VS 

tiel'Lsl'TSe’wV'^^V”^^ againstThat tTee,^d ff it 

I,n+ n + ^ ^ immediately become a •soldier ” Tlip 

^?iSth aU Ms’ threw ttm . 

SforzTasMsreSnUw ® supposed fortunate name op 

oiorza, as nis real name was Giacomuzzo, or James Attendulo. / 

MAT-POLE IN THE STRAND. 

and'^ltrt "otSS'i ''>■“ a«atres woro clos Jd, 

poles 

don. Amoni? the rest thp ^ ^ various parts of Lou-^ 

ground. "With the restoration 1^®, ^ flia Strand came to the 

toration of their ancient snortci • ^i^ “onareliy, the people saw the res- 

, luay pole in the Strand was set up again, amid 
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^eat popular rejoicing. The following account of the ceremony is taken 
fi'om a rare tract of the times, entitled “ The Citie’s Loyaltie msplayed. 

\London, 4to., 1641,” and quoted in the first volume of Hone’s “ Every- 
-Day Book,” page 551 : — 

/ “ Let me declare to you the manner in general,” says the loyal author, 
“ of that stately cedar erected in the Strand, 134 feet high, commonly 
called the May-pole, upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and 
the gracious consent of His Sacred Majesty, with the illustrious Princo 
the Duke of York. This tree was a most choice and remarkable piece ; 
’twas made below bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the King's Palace, and from thence it was conveyed, April’14th, to 
the Strand, to be erected. It was brought with a streamer flourishing 
before it, drums heating all the way, and other sort of music. It was 
supposed to be so long that landsmen, as carpenters, could not possibly 
raise it. Prince James, the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, therefore commanded twelve seamen to come and officiate the 
business ; whereupon they came, and brought their cables, pulleys, and 
other taolding, with six great anchors. After these were brought three 
crowns, borne by three men bareheaded, and a streamer displaying all the 
way before them, drums beating, and other_ music playing, numerous 
multitudes of people thronging the streets, with great shouts and accla- 

> mations all day long. 

The May-pole then being joined togethar_, and hooped about with 
, hands of iron, the crown and vane, with the King’s arms, richly gilded, 
was placed on the head of it : a large top, like a balcony, was about the 
middle of it. This being done, the tnimpet3_ did sound, and in four 
hours’ space it was advanced upright; after which being established fast 
in the ground, again great shouts and acclamations did the people give, 
that raug throughout all the Strand, After that came a morris-dance, 
finely decked with purple scarfs, in their half shirts, with a tabor and 
pipe, the ancient music, and danced round about the May-pole, and after 
that danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon the top of this famous 
standard is likewise set up a royal purple streamer, about the middle of 
it are placed four crowns more, with the King’s arms likewise. There is 
also a garland set upon it, of various colours, of delicate rich favours, 
under which are to he placed three great lanthorm, to remain for three 
honours, that is, one for Prince James, Dulce of York, Lord_ High Ad- 
miral of England; the other for the Vice-Admiral; the third for the 
, Hrar- Admiral. These are to give Hght on dark nights, and to contmue 
'\ so as long as the pole stands, which wiH be a perpetual honour for sea- 
Imcn. It is placed as near hand as they could guess lu the ve^ same pu 
Where the former stood, but far more glorious, higher, and bigger, than 
^ver Ly one that stood before it ; and the seamen themselves do confess 
/that it Jonld not he built higher, and there is not such a^n one m Emope 
besides which doth highly please His Majesty and the illustrious Prmcp, 
Duke of York. Little children did much rejoice, and ancient people did 
nlan their hands, saying that golden days began to appear. I que^on 
uot hut it S mg^e melodious music throughout eveiy county in 
Engtnd VC the^ read this story exactly penned. Let this story 
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catisfy for tlic glories of London, that other loyal subjects may read vrhat 
we here do see.” 

COSTUiME OE A GERJfAN NOBLE, 

The annexed cut represents the dress of n 3 ’oung nohle of the year^ 
from the extremely interesting genealogical histoiy of the baronial 

familj' of Haller von Ilallcostcin. 

The figure is that of Franz Haller 
von Halleostcin, who died unmarried 
in the above year. He wore an open 
jerkin of a gi'cenish colour, and veiy 
lincly plaited chemisette. The jer- 
Idn has a white sillc trimming Avith 
a black border throughout, and is 
liold together by line Avhite silk 
ribbons, beneath which appears the 
wliite shirt, Tlie sword-couple and 
sheath, are black, hilt and mount- 
ings are of the colour of steel. The 
stockings are vermilion, and on the 
right leg is a white and j'cUow stripe. . 
Tlie shoes arc black, 'turned with 
white. The hair is long, and over^ 
it is worn a neat cap with lappetV^' 
and a golden agratie and love-knot,' 
to support the liair. 

At the period of tliis costume A'cry 
great attention Avas bestoAved by the 
Gennau nobility to their dress. The 
sums they expeuded on it were enor- 
mous, and in many instances fami- 
lies were reduced to ruin by the ex - 
traA'agant decorations of their person. 
Jewellery, fiu-s, siUrs, and laces, all 
of which were far more expensive 
and difficult to be obtained than they 
are now, were used in reckless pro- 
fusion, and one nobleman vied AAuth 
another in the magnificence, novelty, / 
and expensiveness of their attire. / 
The illustrated books of that periodi 
tiful costiimpq nnri ov, f 1 . . s^^^fchcs of the most bcau^f 

Pud! Matters. ’ ^ interest to those who are curious i^ 

. \ 
ABSUBDITIEB 0? lUE TO TT.P T, ^ ^ 

to piTnUhem‘^L^d^^’Srffi‘'Si? 

Sable. In Greenland tbp w beauty is tc render them 

u Greenland, the women used to colour their faces Avith blue 
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and yellow. _ The Chinese must torture their feet into the smallest pos- 
sible dimensions — a proof positive of their contracted tmderstau dings, 
iho ancient Peruvians, and some other Indian tribes, used to flatten 
moir heads ; and among other nations, the mothers, in a similar way, 
maltreat the noses of tlieir oflspring. 

AN- EGTPTtAN BINNBH. 

The complicated, and, at first sight, somewhat incomprehensible sketch 
which wo here lay before our readers, vras taken from an interior wall of 
K palace in Egypt. It is, of course, ^ 

ly Egyptian artists, and the subject (y/‘ 

of it IS no other than an Egyptian /xCvw^MtO.' 
dinner'tablc set out and adorned for 
a banquet. 

At a dinner in ancient Egypt, 
small and low circular tables were 



used, standing on a single pillar, 
with a dilated base; sometimes one 
of these was apportioned to cverj' 
guest,' the viands being brought 
round by tbo servants successively, 
from a larger i)illar-tablo which had 
■ b^n: hi ought in readily set out by 
Wo men. The accompanying en- 
graving shows a tabic thus laid out, 
requiring, however, a little allowance 
for the lack of perspective. Romd cT 
and oblong cakes of bread flattened 
and pricked in p.attcrns, a goose, a 
leg of a kid or antelope, baskets of 
figs and other fruit, arc crowned 
by a huge bxmch of the lotus-lily, 
binder the table are bottles of wno 
placed on stands in a series, and 
crowTied with a lotus-garland, upon 
whicli is thrown a lon^ withe of 

what seems from the tendrils a vine, ^ 

loaded with clusters of ■ grapes, as 
well as thickly set with foliage. 

\ elkphaux-gop of ntmirAB:. 

Ta white elephant is a ^eat rarity, and whenever 
r.iarmese treat it as a god and pay worship to xw 
fLcribesthe white elephant of 1855, and his paiace at Amarapoora, tn.. 

' capital of Burmah 
“Tn the area whic 





< In the aS which stretches before the of Autoe are several 
douched buil^^ a iflSes-s humbler 

thJsouti are eheds for the vulgar herd 
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of tliG same species, and brick godo-mis in wliicli the stale carriages and '' 
golden litters (tkc latter massive and gorgeous in great vnrict)' of design)^ 
arc stowed awaj'. Temporary buildings, used as barracks and gunshedsr 
run along the wall. Tbo present white elephant has occupied his posfe 
for at least fifty years. I have no doubt ho is the same as Padre SanA-^ 
gormano mentions as having been caught in 1806, to the great jov of the , 
King, who had just lost the preceding incumbent, a Ibnialo, which died ' 
after a year’s captivity. He is a very large elephant, close upon ten 
feet high, ■with as noble a head and pair of tuslcs as I have over seen ; 
But he is long-bodied and lanky, and not otherwise well made as an 
elephant. He is sickly and out of condition, and is, in fact, distempered 
during five months of the year, from April to August. His eye, the iris 
of which is yellow with a reddish outer annulus, and a small clear black, 
pupU, has an uneasy glare, and his keepers evidently mistrust his temper. 
We were al-r-ays warned against going near liis head. Tlic annulus 
round the iris of the eye is pointed out as rcsembing a circle of the nine 
gems. His colour is almost uniform all over ; ncarlj' the ground-tint of 
the mottled or freclded part of the trunk and ears of common elephants, 
perhaps a little darker. Ho also has pale frecldcs in the same parts. 
On the whole, he is well entitled to his appellation of white. His‘ royal 
paraphernalia, which arc set out when visitors arc expected, are suf-'-) 
ficiently splendid. Among them was a drimng-hook about three fc^ 
long, the stem of wlricli was a mass of small pearls, girt at frcqucnt"it5’- 
tcrvals with bands of rmbies, and the hook and liandlo of crystal tippdd' 
with gold. His headstall was of line red cloth, plentifully studded with 
line rubies, and near the oxti'emity hanng some valuable diamonds. To 
lit over the two bumps of the forehead v/ero ciiclos of the nine gems, 
which are supposed to be charms against evil iuliuenccs. When capari- 
soned he also wore on the forehead, like other Burmese dignitaries, 
including the King himself, a golden plate inscribed witli his titles, and 
a gold crescent set with circles of lai’ge gems between tho eyes. Large 
silver tassels luing in front of liis cars, and he was harnessed vnth bands- 
f and crimson set ^th large bosses of pure gold. He is a regular 
estate of the realm, ha^g a woon or minister of his owm, fou/gold 
uinbreUas, thi white umbreUas which are peculiar to royoitv, with a 
suite of attei.junts said to bo thirty in number. The iurnieso who 
attended us removed their shoes before entering his ‘ P-alace.’ Tho 

S^Smi!'SeStarv^of''?h '''' assigned to him ‘to eat,’ lik'o 

iwip My?’’ ' cotton district q^f 


snpEusxiTioN m 1S5G. 
a poor woman, residing in a villace about tln-p'-' 

rf jtTS “to .is 

.fflioted CUM, . i’o had hcon‘“?,r»rt“ 
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having; those names could hut he induced to lay their hands on her 
child’s head, the whooping; cough would he immediately cuied. After 
scouring the town for a considerahle time in search of “ Joseph and his 
|hiir lady,” they were at length discovered in the persons of a respecta- 
hlo tradesman and his wife residing in Bridge Street, to whom the poor 
silly woman made Icnown her foolish request, which at first excited a 
smile from the good woman of the house, hut was quickly followed, not 
hy “ the laying on of hands,” hut hy good advice, such as mothers only 
Icuow how to give in these matters, fi^ho poor mother then thankfully 
departed a wiser woman. 


PEATING nr WHEEI. AND ANT.E. 

The Japanese, like the inhabitants of Thibet, are not content with 
devout prayers, pilgrimages, prostrations, oflerings to the gods in order 
to secure lilessings here and hereafter ; they also pray by machine, hy 
wheel and axle. There is a square post, nearly eight feet in length, and 
near the centre, at a convenient height to he reached hy the hand, is 
li.xcd vertically a wheel, which moves readily on an axle passed through 
the post. Two small rings are strung upon each of three spokes of the 
wheel. Every person who tsnsts this instrument in passing is supposed 
to obtain credit in heaven for one or more prayers inscribed on the post, 
s the number being graduated according to the vigour of the_ performer’s 
jWeyotion, and the number of revolutions effected. The jingle of the 
Amall iron rings is believed to secure the attention of the deity to the 
invocation of the devout, and the greater the noise, the more certain of 
its being listened to. Some of the inscriptions on this po^t are worth 
remembering: — “ The great round mirror of Icnowlcdge says, ‘ wise men 
and fools are embarked in the same boat;’ whether prospered or offiieted, 
both are rowing over tho deep lake ; the gay saUs lightlv hang to catch 
the autumnal breezo ; then away they straight enter the lustrous clouds, 
and become partakers of heaven’s knowledge.” 

“ He -whose prescience detects knowledge says : — ‘As the floating grass 
is blown by tho gentle breeze, or the glancing ripples of autu^ 
disappear when the sun goes down, or as the ship returns home to her 
old shore, so is life : it is a smoke, a morning tide.; ” „ ^ „ 

“ Others are more to the point— as to the niachine—' Buddha h^seXt 
earnestly deshes to hear the name of this person (who is buried), and 
•wishes ho may go to life.’ ” 


NOVEL WAY OF DESIGNATING A HOUSE. 

I In the “ Hew View of London,” published in 170S, it is mentioned as 
^ remarkable circumstance attachmg to the historj’’ of Prescott “tieet, 
tiear the Strand, that instead of signs, the houses were distmguished by 
Anmbers, as the stair-cases in the Inns of Court, and Chancery. The 
^following advertisement, taken from newspapers a century and a hau 
old is interesting at this distance of time, as it shows the shifts to which 
rdvcitiseS Sreiduced, to point out their houses to them customers 
“Doctor James Tilborgh, a German dbetor, states that 
proseut oyh asSt a. E»ha,.s., m BeMord Bteet, at Aa aigacf 
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the ‘ Peacock,’ ^vliere you shall see at night two candles burning wUhln 
one of the chambers before the balcony ; and a lanthom with a candle m 
“upl fte Wcony: 1.0 may b» .poio anti. aU alone, from 8 ,n 

the morning till 10 at night.” 

DTAJC WAn-nOAT IK boukzo. 

The Malay war-boat, or prahu, is built of timber at the lower part; 
the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and kcdg.ang (the dried leaf of the ^epa 
palm). Outside the bends, about a foot from the water line, runs a 
strong gallery, in wliich the rowers sit cross-legged. At the after-par u 
of the boat is a cabin for the chief who commands, and the whole of tl.c 



vessel is surmounted by a strong flat roof, upon which they fight, their 
principal weapons being the kris and spear, both of which, to he used 
■with effect, require elbow-room. 

The Dyak war-boat, as represented in the annexed sketch, is a long- 
built canoe, more substantially constructed than the prahu of the ^Malays, 
and sufidciently capacious to hold from seventy to eighty men. Tliis also 
has a roof to fight from. They are generally painted, and the stern 
ornamented with feathers. 

Both descriptions of war-boats are remarkably s'wift, not'withstandin 
such apparent top-weight. 

WAS-DAKCE or THE DXAES OE BOEKEO. 

Almost every savage nation has its peculiar war-dance, and the differ- 
ent steps, movements, and cries, in each depict different stages in tlio 
supposed light. An account df* the various lands of dances 'U'ould form 
an interestmg worn, and as a contribution to it we here call attention to 
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Iho following description of a war-danco ■niiicli was practised for the en- 
cntcrtainniont of the ofiicors of the Scinaiang, on tlie occasion of their 
visit ing a Dynk Chief. It is t.akcn from Captain Marrj-at’s “ Borneo — 
“A space %vas cleared in the centre, and tavo of the oldest warriors 
stepped into it. They %YDre dressed in turhans, long loose jackets, sashes 
ro\ind their waists descending to their feet, and small bcUs were attached 
to their ankles, Thov commenced hy first shaking hands with the rajah, 
tnd then with aU tlie Europeans present, thereby giving us to under- 



•■(•int! 'w was eviilained to us, tliat the dance was to bo considered only 
Vi 'I smW.acle, ai d not to be taken iixits Utcral sense, ns prep.aratory to 
an nSade uiSn^^ a view of the ease in which we fxdly comcided with 

t » Tliis ceremony being over, they rushed into tlie f 

Vost unearthly scream; th-n poising themsclycs 
Xribed a circle with the other, at the same time c.vteudmg their arms 
iiii-o the wiim.s of a bird, and thou meeting their hands, clapping them 
mid iLpinglimo with the music. After a Uttle yliilc the m^o berame 
louder and siuldeiilv oiir cars wore pierced -with the whole of the natives 

of the dancers became more violent, and every t^ng na g ^ 

ft state of pxcilcmont, by winch even we were intluenccd. Suddenly, 
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very^mpleasant ocloiir jicrvadod the room, alrcad}- loo ^vorm, from the 
iiurahcrs it contained, involimtavil)' we hold our no.ses, •wonderin'; Avlmt 
might he the cause, 'when wo perceived tliat one of the warriors had . 
stepped into the centre, and suspended round the Bhoulder.s of cachr 
dancer a human head in a -wide-meshed basket of rattan. Those lieadss, 
had been taken in the late Sakarroii business, and wore therefore but a 
fortnight old. They were encased in a "ttude network of rattan, and 
were ornamented with beads. Their stcncli was intolerable, althougli, as 
we discovered upon after examination, when they wore suspended against 
the wall, they had been partially baked and were quite blade. Tlio toetli 
and hair were quite perfect, the fcatm-es somewhat .slirunk, and they 
were altogether very fan- specimens of pidded heads ; l)Ut our worthy 
friends required a lesson from the New Zealanders in the art of preserv- 
ing. The appearance of the heads was the signal for the music to play 
louder, for the war-cry of tlio natives to be more energclic, and for Ih'e 
screams of the dancers to be more piercing. Their motions now became 
more rapid, and the excitement in proportion. Their eyes glistened with 
unwonted brightness. _ The perspiration dropped down their faces, and 
thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, and tom-toms become more rapid and 
more violent every minute, tUl the dancing warriors were ready to drop. 

A farewell yell, ■with emphasis, was given by the siurounding warriors ; ■. 
immediately the music ceased, the dancers disappeared, and the tumul- V 
tuous excitement and noise was succeeded by a dead silence. Such wa./”^ 
the excitement communicated, that when it was all over wo ouivsclvcC V 
for some time remained panting to recover our breath. Again wo ^ 
hghted our cheroots, and smoked for a while the pipe of jjcaco,^* 


woxdeuftji. I'lsn. 

o Church of Balouldi contains an extraordinary instance of 

the credulity of superstition. Some wonderful tish arc there prcsm'od 
which are thus described bv Mr. Cur^on in bi= 


“T. ^uperstmon. oomc wouuerlul lish arc there nrcsorvod 

unfortunate Emperor Constantine Pnlcologus rode out of the 
c ty alone to reconnoitre the outposts of tho Turldsh armv, which w's 
encamped in the immediate hdemity. In passing throimh a wood ho 

g muon lor nis umnei , the emperor dismounted from his white 

Oldman had disappeared Tlm i the iiguro of thoA 

towards the gate of Silivria whnrM^ mounted Ins horse and rode 

enemy, and slain, after a bravo rnti^f ^ encountered hy a hand of the 

. . ''^‘''^^'^^^""-tythehandof anArah or a 

*' The broiled fishes still swim about in the water o'- tb- 

uiL watoi ol the sprmg, tue 
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siilos of >whicli liave been lined Rntb white marble, in wHch are certain 
recesses in which they can retire when they do not -wiBh to receive com- 
Miany. The only way of tpning the attention of these holy fish to the 

t spectfnl presence of their adorers is accomplished by throwing some- 
ing glittering into the water, sneh as a handfxd. of gold or silver coin : 
gold is the best; copper produces no eflect; he that sees one fish is 
lucky, he that secs two or three goes home a happy man ; hut the custom 
of throwing coins into the spring has become, from its constant practice, 
very trouhlesome to the good monks, who Idndly depute one of their 
community to rake out the money sis or seven times a day with a 
scraper at the end of a long pole. The emperor of Enssia has sent pre- 
sents to the shrine of Baloulm, so called from the Tiirkish word Balouk, 
a fish. Some wicked heretics have said that these fishes are common 
perch ; either they or the monks must be mistaken ; but of whatever 
kind they are, they are looked irpon with reverence by the Greeks, and 
have been continually held in the highest honour from the time of the 
siege of Constantinople to the present day.” 

CTIEIOtfS MAIIIU4GE CUSTOM. 

At Petze, in the department of Finisterre, in France, the following 
singular marriage custom still prevails:—" On an appointed day, the 
mmamm, or female pretenders to the holy state of matrimonv, assemble 
^'thc bridge of the viUage, aud, seating themselves Upon the parapet, 
tC^ patieutly await the arrival of the intended bridegrooms. Au the 
■he^hbouring cantons contribute their belles to ornament tlus renowned 
bridee There may be seen the peasant of 8aint Pohare, her ruddy 
oounWance surrounded, by her large muslin sleeves, which rise up and 
form a kind of framework to her fuE face; by her may he seated the 
heavy loiiloisiennc, in her cloth cobnc, or go^j the peasant of la Leo- 
nanle in a Swiss boddice, bordered with difierent coloured worsted 
braid, 'and a scarlet petticoat, may nest appear, presenting a gaudy con- 
trast to her neighbour from Saint Thcffonnec, m her nun-like costume. 
On one side extends la coulie de Fenhoat, bordered with willows, boney- 
Sicldcs, and the wild hop; on the other, the sea, confined herelilce a 
hke hetwen numerous jets of land covered mth heath and svmet broom ; 
and 'bclorthe bridge, the thatched town, poor and joyous as fe beggar 
f n '1 hfi hav is here so calm, that the whole of this gay 

..d a few rardMvity 

is tbs siysl fc 

Vi ' Tirr +1ip nandidatcs for a husband. Ihe gentlemen advance, 

T 1 fu ^ fivof nriHl the face of some one of the lasses strike their 
T ?10 fortanatfla^ Sves intimation of her success by the 
n nt +he eavalier who, presenting his hand, assists her m descend- 

,advaneeofthecav^iet, wno,^^^^^ ^ 

SntsTreeXngod,tiieyoi^^^^^^ 

£ m^nStie pSnts of the paiims approach each other, tallc over 
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the matter of their childrea’s marriage, and if both parties are agreeahls 
they shake hands, and this act of mendly gratulation is considered a 
ratification of the treaty between them, and the marriage is shortly after- 
wards celebrated, ‘ 

FOREIGN COSIUIIE IN 1492. 

. The nobleman portrayed here is Count Eberhard the elder, first Dulce 
of Wurtemberg, in a festival habit at Stuttgardt, in the year 1492, on the 

occasion of his receivipg the order 
of the Golden Eleece, the fii'st which 
Austria instituted for herself (King 
Maximilian inherited it from Bui’- 
gundy) and which he received to- 
gether with King Henry VIII. of 
England. His costume is taken 
from an old illumination which, in 
the year 184Y, was copied for 
King William of Wurtemberg, and 
Avhich is now preserved in his 
private library at Stuttgardt. This 
exemplifies the quilled doublet, 
made of a kind of damasked blacki 
velvet, which appears to have beeoi 
worn over the defensive armoiHy 
improved by King MaximUiam.^'- 
Upon the black surcoat appear the 
orders of the Golden Eleece and 
the Holy Sepulchre. According 
to cotemporary statues and monu- 
ments, Georg von Ekingen and 
Heinrich von WteUwerth, officers 
of the court of Eberhard, wore this 
^Idnd of doublet. The former, ac- 
cording to a portrait, of a red 
colour ; the latter authority is in 
the WseUwerth Chapel, in the 
cloister of Lorch near Schw, 
Gmuend. 



PETEK THE GREAT AT ZAANDAM. ' 

Wc learn from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Pmssiai 
entered himself, in the year 1697, on the list of ship’s carpenters at Mi 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true ; but befor e 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix his abode, folr 
tlie purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little town situated oc 
the river Zaan, about half an hour’s voyage, by steam, from the populous 
and wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

Zaandam, though then, as now, one of the most primitive, original 
httle towns in Europe, had fop some time held important commercial in* 
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. tercoursc mth Russia ; and Peter had long seen the advantage to he de- 
• .Yod Ironi studying at its head-guarters the art which he felt sure would 
/ levato Ins counti-yin an extraordinary way. He therefore opened a 
if-ivate porrcspondence with some trusty friends in Holland, aud set 
;jrth, with Ins band of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 
-IGOT ; in the autumn of the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and, 
\ alone and unattended, sought an humble lodging from a mnn of the 
name of Gcrrit Kist, who had formerly been a blacksmith in Russia, and 
who, as may well be imagined, was astonished at the “ imperial appari- 
tion j ' indeed he could not believe that Peter really wished to hire so 



humble an abode. But the Czar persevered, and obtained permission to 
occupy the back part of Kist’s premises, consisting of a room and a little 
shed adjoining, Ivist being bound to secresy as to the rank of his lodger : 
■Petcr’s rent amonnted to seven florins (about eleven s h illi n gs) a week. 

• \ The maisonnette, or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and hm 
ll*cn 'encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. _ It is in 
much the same state as when occupied by the Czar. The chief apart* 
nient is entered by the door you see open , the projecting roof covers the 
room probably occupied by Peter’s servant, and on the left of the larger 
room IB the recess or cijpboard in which Peter slept. Formerly the rear 
of this abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy 
space, with trees wa-sing over the wooden tenement, and a garden M of 
sweet-scented flowers embalms the atmosphere around it. A civil old 
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Dutcliwoiiiaii is tlie guardian of tlie property, wHcli is kept up ■with, some 
taste, and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 

The maisonnette has but one door. In Zaandam tbe old Duteli cus 
tom of closing one entrance to tbe bouse, except on state occasions, i 
stUl kept up ; tbe purpose of tbe other, tbe porte mortuaire, or mortuar\ 
‘portal^ is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter’s departm’e, bis d-welling passed from band to band, and 
would bave fallen into oblivion bad not Paul tbe First of Russia accom^ 
panied Joseph tbe Second of Austria and tbe King of Sweden to Zaandam, 
on purpose to visit tbe Czar’s old abode. After this it became a sort of 
fashion to make pilgrimages to tbe once imperial residence ; and it ac- 
quired a stUl greater celeffiity when tbe Emperor Alexander visited it in 
1814, and made a great stir in tbe waters of tbe Zaan with a fleet of 
three hundred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying 
pennons. _ In 1 818, WiUiam tbe First of Holland purchased tbe property, 
and gave it to bis daughter-in-law, tbe Princess of Orange and a royal 
Russian by birth : it is to her care the building owes its present state of 
preservation. Her royal highness appointed a Waterloo invalid as fii’st 
guardian of tbe place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine bad no 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from tbe sublime to the ridiculous 
at once on entering tbe “mean habitation,” and startled tbe then pro,- 
prietor by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on tbe walls oL, 
prmcipal chamber, and in the book in which tbe traveller is reques'upu,-v 
to -TOite ffis name. Yerses and pictures challenge, somewhat impeiH- 
nently, the atteiition of tbe wayfarer; but as we sat down in tbe tri- 
an^ilqr arm-chairs, and turned from tbe dark recess in which Peter slept, 
to the, ingle-nook of the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark 
recess again, we could realize nothing but Peter in his worldng dress of 

^ autumnal even- 

m^still at work, with books and slates, and instruments connected with 

Sfntlv^'nJ’fnf plodding on, as 


Strpriv OP WATER POR lONDOir IK OLDEK TIMES. 

In 1682 the private houses of the metropolis were only sunnhed -with 

Fleet Rive? Sbro^-\S°T^^ sources ofsupply were the Wells, oiV 
andFofrW^ll Sr " and Langbourne Waters, Clement’s, Clerk’s? 

in the yLr 128^he suppRed the ei^ 

conduits till 1568 Pressed into the service of the c^cv 

.people who stole water fromSpfres^Ln T ° 

“ This vere ” ^'147Q^ wrUo., are who steal gas novv. 

CimnSam, “ a wLXnl?^ 1 "«ted by Mr^ ■ 

of the condite withviane tbp ™ riete.-stre had bi craft perced a pipe 

^falar : wherefore he^s conveied the water into his 

. wnereiore ne was judged to ride through the citee with a condite 
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tipon bis hedde.” The first engine -which conveyed water into private 
houses, hy leaden pipes, was erected at London-bridge in 1582. The 
laid over the steeple of &t. Slagnus ; and the engineer was 
%axiricc, a Dutchman. Buhner, an Enghsiiman, eroetod a second engine 
J Broken "Wliarf. Previous to 1656, the Strand and Covent Garden, 
hop^h so near to the river, were only supplied by water-tankards, 
which were carried by those who sold the water, or by the apprentice, if 
there were one in the house, whose duty it was to fill the house-tankard at 
the conduit, or in the river. In the middle of the seventeenth eentuiy. 
Ford erected water- works on the Thames, in front of Somerset House ; 
hut the Q,ueen of Charles II. — like the Princess Borghese, who pulled 
down a church next to her palace, heeanse the incense turned her sick, 
and organ made her head ache — ordered the works to be demolished, 
because they obstructed a clear -^iew on the river. The inhabitants of 
the district depended upon their tanleards and water-carriers, until the 
reign of William III., when the York-buildings Waterworks were 
erected. The freguently-occurring name of Conduit-street, or Conduit- 
court, indicates the whereabout of many of the old sources whence our 
forefathers drew tlieir scant}’’ supplies. 

nniE'ElKG BOUTS m PERSIA. 

. In their drinking parlies the Persians ar-e reported, among even the high- 
er' classes, to exceed all bounds of discretion. Half a dozen boon com- 
jrairions meet at night. The floor is covered -with a variety of stimrrlating 
dishes to provoke drinking, for which no provocation whatever is re- 
quired ; among these are picHes of every possible variety, and salted 
prawns or cray-fislr from the Persian Gulf — a food which ought to be an 
abomination to a true Sheealr. Singers and dancing-boys enliven the 
scene. A Persian despises a wine-glass ; a tumbler is his measure. Ho 
has an aversion to “heeltaps,” and he drains Iris glass to the dregs, -with 
his left hand rmder his chin to catch the drops of wine, lest he should 
bo detected next morning in respectable soeietj' by the marles on his 
dress. They begin -^rith pleasant conversation, scandal, and gossip ; 
then they become personal, quarrelsome, abusive, and indecent, after 
tiic unimaginable Persian fashion. As the orgies advance, as the mii1h 
waxes fast and furious, all restraint is thro-wn aside. They strip them- 
Eolvcs stark naked, dance, and play aU sorts of antics and childish 
tricks. One dips Iris head and face into a bowl of cur-ds, and dances a 
solo to the admirin" topers; wHle another places a large decg, or 
fcooldng-pot, on his head, and display his graces and attitrrdes on the 
f,i\ght fantastic toe, or rather heel. 

V 

I GERAIAE COSTUXIES OP THE SISTEEXTH CEXTUET. 

/The costume-sketch which we give on next page, is taken from 
OTigi.ual drawing, having the follo-sving superscription : — 

“ Vavium ct mutabile seinper foemina 
Haco Buo quern ainat scripsit. 

Georgius Wolfgang You Kaltenthal, 16?9.” 
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The group represents the above-named ymmg knight, with his yonthfitl > 
wife, taking a ride. She wears a Hue sillcen dress, with a hoddice of \ 
gold brocade, trimmed with fur, and a rose-coloured silk scarf ; the 
head-dress is quite plain, the hair being fastened with a golden dagge^* 
bti in jewels. The/knight’s di’css consists of a light green double 






i. 



lealher'surc^at^vithouT white; yellowi^ 

jrrey felt hSNXi^S ^J^jes ridm- hoots of untanned leather, -ntf.d 
acooiitrements of the horse sword, mo 

ments. The youn"- ladv Hack, with some metal ornlja- 

at tliat time a great favouHtn of Leonora Caimingen, who w^^ 

tlms (which was at that timp i/ Co^urt £it Wurtemhorg. In travelling ' 
only were accustomed to nnl-p^ only mode), females of the higher rank 

tkm of their compTolioS the preserva- 

..mpicMons, that custom being generally' unusual. Xb? 
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iincestral castle of the knights of Kaltenthal ivas situated ■ between 
Stuttgardt and Boeblingen, on the summit of a rock overhanging tlie 
galley of Hesslaoh, It exists no longer. 


] 


ANCIENT TETPOD. 


Tripods are, next to vases, the most ancient furniture in the world ; 'h” 
imagination of the ancients invested them with fanciful forms, and 
meet with designs which, 


although very simple, show 
already the power exercised 
by the re-productive faculties 
of the mind upon the objects 
surrounding these ancient 
nations. Itepresentations of 
the land were, however, ex- 
ceedingly rare till the last 
forty years, and it must be 
considered an especial piece 
of good fortune that the ex- 
cavations made in several 
])arts of Etruria, have af- 
forded more than one ex- 
ample of this description. 
Tue- specimen engraved was 
found in the Gailassi Eegu- 
lini tomb of Cprvctri, in 
Etruria, and in it we sea a 
large vessel placed on the 
tripod, from the edge of 
which five lions’ heads start 
forth mth hideous expres- 
sion. These monsters lend 
to the whole that fancilul 
aspect distinguisliing objects 
of the archaic period. When 
we imagine to ourselves this 
kettle boiling, and these cruel 
animals wreathed and enve- 
loped in smoke, we can un- 
derstand how the fancy of 
superstitious worshippers, 
wNo were wont to malre use 
of Jthese implements in their 
rejigious ceremonies, may 
have found in them an allu 


tims whtrmndns w^^^^ to the desriuctiye lire gloving und^r- 


timswnose rcmaius weio +l,p torrido 

upid) To us, at least, this representation mayiUustrate the 

but grand passage of Homer, where the bodies of the slaughterea suB 
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bxills become 
fcra’ful cries 


once more instinct -with life, demanding yengeanes 


Odyssey, Book xii, yerse 395. 




“ Tile skins began to creep, and the flesh around the sjiits bellowed, 
The roasted as well as the raw. And thus grew the voiee of the oxen.” 


The careful construction of the three-legged mechanism yrhich lentU 
firm support to this fire-stand, has beeii restored aecording the the indi- 
cation of some fragments found on the spot. It presents a graceful 
aspect, and forms, in some respects, a remarkable contrast to the heavy 
character of the yessel occupying so lofty a position, as the proportions 
of the legs are exceedingly slender, and the feet themselyes, instead of 
being broad and shapeless, are all composed of a great many fine articu- 
lations. 




TONDIfiXSS OF THE HOMANS FOll TEAHLS. 


^ ^ - J. UULLIJU V 

be ascertained ih regard to the extreme exaggeration of these and simi 


stateuiGuts, tlie fact that the largest and liuest pearls hrouglit imnicfiiS’o 
prices IS beyond all question. It has been said that the msh to hecdme\ 
master of the pearls with which it was supposed to abound, was one of 
the motives which induced Julius Ctesar to invade Britain. But, thoimli 

various parts of the country, they wc°re 
oi little or no value, heing smaU and ill-coloured. After pearls and 
diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in the estimafion of the 
Xtomans. 


THE BLACK STONE AT MECCA. 

at Mecca, at the north-eastern 
the Moslems Jlajra el 
Stone. It forms a part of the sharp angle of the 

E m n ground. The shape 

is an iiieg^ai oval, about seven inches in diameter. Its colour is now 

bo?dS 'of nSa?v°fT’ to black ; and it is surrounded by a . 

-rivd ^Ll resembling a cement of pitch ank 

inotios in breadth. Both the border a/d 

- considerfdfxle 


the etone itself are eueWed byrsUverVat7™Ui“'?„r 

Se^“S Jaw taJe metal. ®),e 

Stones of dTfferent composed of about a dozen smaller 

joined’ until a small nmnf shapes, but perfectly smooth, and 
been if the whole liak 

—an aupcarance tliat^ifnv ^ concussion, and then re-united 
to wbicli it has been explained by the various disasters 

of A'ezzid I K u G82'l^Viif '• the fire that occurred iu the lime 

i. tA.D. G82), the violent heat split it into three pieces j and 


Of all the articles of luxury and ostentation known to the Romans, 
pearls seem to have been the most esteemed. They were worn on all 
parts of the dress, and such was the diversity of their size, purity, and 
value, that they were folihd to suit aU classes, from those of moderate 
to those of the most colossal fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleo- 
patra are said to have been worth about £160,000, and Jidiiis Cicsar is 
said to have presented Seawilia., the mother of Brutus, with a pearl 'for 
which he had paid above £48,000 ; and though no reasonable doubt crbti' 
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’when the fragments ■were replaced, it ■was necessary to surround them 
■with a rim of siLyer, ■which is said to have been renewed by Haroun el 
\ Easchid, It ■was in two pieces when the Karmathians carried it away, 
maving been broken by a blow from a soldier during the plunder of 
/Mecca. Hakem, a mad sultan of Egypt, in the 11th century, en- 
deavoured, while on the pilgrimage, to destroy it ■with an iron club 
which he had concealed under his clothes ; but was prevented and slain 
by the populace. Since that accident it remained unmolested until 
1674, when it was found one morning besmeared with dirt, so that 
every one who Idssed it returned ■with a sullied face. Though suspicion 
fell on certain Persians, ■the authors of this sacrilegious joke were never 
discovered. As for the quality of the stone, it does not seem to bo 
accurately determined. Burckhardt says it appeared to him like a la^ra, 
containing several small extraneous particles of a whitish and yellowish 
substance. Ah Bey calls it a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinlded 
with smaU-pointed coloured crystals, and varied -with red feldspar upon 
a dark black ground hke coal, except one of its protuberances, which is 
a little reddish. The milhons of lasses and touches impressed by the 
faithful have worn the surface uneven, and to a considerable depth. 
This miraculous block all orthodox Mussulmans believe to have been 
originally a transparent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
,by the angel Gabriel; but its substance, as well as its colour, have 
l^ong been changed by coming in contact with the impurities of the 
' numan race. 

rAiiA,GRA.rn Faoir the “tostjlin” in 1697. 

“ Yesterday being the day of thanksgiving appointed by the States- 
General for the peace. His Excellency) the Dutch ambassador, inade a 
very noble bonfire before his house in St. James’s Square, consisting^ ot 
about 140 pitch barrels placed perpendicularly on seven scaffolds, during 
which the trumpets sounded, and two hogsheads of wine were kept con- 
tinually running amongst the common people.” 

loan MAYoa’s feast in 1663. 

Pepys gives a curious account of a Lord Mayor’s dinner in 1663. It 
was served in the GuildhaU, at one o’clock m the day. A biR of faro 
was placed with every salt -ceUar and at the rad of each ^ 
of the persons proper” there to be seated. Here is a mixture of abun- 
. LcTiSid bSarism. “Many were the tables, but none in the hall, 
S but the Mayor’s and the Lords’ of the Privy Council, i/iat had napkins 
\or knives, which was very strange. I sa,t at the ! 

Table, where ten good dishes to a mess, path plenty of wine ot ^ sorts , 
font it Vas very W^asing that we had no napkins nor change of 
Lencher^ and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. The 

beino- and the whole is reckoned to come to £i00or£800 at lacst. 
Pepys took his spoon and fork pith him, as was custom of tho^ daj s 
■trUb o-iiests in-nted to great entertainments. Forks came in 

liS rSjS, iTtte ot Jamoo 1. 1 bat they «ro not tamjaa ' 
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till aflei the ■Restoration. The “ laying pf napldn^” as it was called, 
■was a profession of itself. Pepys mentions, the dat/ before one of his 
.dinner-parties, that he went home, and “ there found one laying of my 
napldns against to-morrow, in figures of all sorts, which is migh^ " 
pretty, and, it seems, is Ms trade, and he gets much money by it,” 

THE CUTID OP THE HINDOOS. 

Among the Hindoo deities Cmndeo, or Manmadin differs but little 
from the Cupid of the ancients. He is also called Ununga, or, without 
body ; and is the son of Vishnu and Laeshmi. Besides his bow and 








sTSiK.is; 

by the woim(£ of love TVIn produced at one and the same time 

pfate, rSgt fpaS. represented, as in the annexed^ 

ab^auS’^rngfe^e’-fc^®?^ Sheeva, had assumed the figure oi 
the heart oi the fomidS ^ '^rged an arrow, which pierced 

nymph. The latter fled and nf learned it •with love of tlui 

her, Vislinu resumed his propCT*fo™“^^Sl 

playeduponMm, withonefaTh of enraged at the trick 

imprudent Manmadin who bpno ^^^Vyes burned and consumed the 

^as restored toMfbyatSwroir^^^^ name of.Cr«uu,«. He 

nectar, which the goda m pity poured 


mahvellotts, rare, curioes, and quaint. 553 



O-r'i) illAL AND rOUNTAIN IN LNADENHALL-SXKEET, 

. Tlio above sketcb is taken from an old «*ork on astronomy^ and geo- 
graphy by Joseph Moxon, and printed by him, and sold “ at his Shop on 
(jhrnhill, at the signe of Atlas, 1659.” "We cannot do better than give 
Slloxon’s own words with reference to the dial: — “To make a dyal 
upon a solid ball or globe, that shall show the. hour of the day without 
if gnomon. The equinoctial of tliis globe, or (which is ail one) the 
middle line must be divided into 24 equal parts, and marked with 
1, 2, 3, 4, &e., and then beginning again nith 1, 2, 3, &c. to_12. Then 
if yon elevate one of tho poles so many degrees above an horizontal line 
BS the pole of the world is elevated above the horizon in your habitation, 
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and place one of tlie twelves directly to behold the north, and the other to \ 
behold the south, when the sun shines on it, the globe will be divided into \ 
two halfs, the one enlightened with the sunshine, and the other shadowedu^ 
and where the enlightened half is parted from the shadowed half, therW 
you ■will find in the equinoctial the hour of the day, and that on twW 
places on the ball, because the equinoctial is cut in two opposite point^ 
by the light of the sun. A dyal of this sort was made by Mr. John Leak 
and set up on a eomposite columne at Leadenhall Corner, in London, in 
the mayoralty of Sir John Dethick, luiight. The figure whereof I have 
inserted because it is a pretty pecce of ingenuity, and may, perhaps, 
stand some lover of the art in stead either for imitation or help of in- 
vention.” 


feusia, 

636 . 


WHEN INVADED 


HAGNinCENCE OP MADVN, THE CAPITA! OP 
BY THE SAHICENS, A.D. 

The invaders could not express their mingled sensations of surprise 
and delight, while surveying in this splendid capital the miracles of 
architecture and art, the gilded palaces, the strong and stately porticoes, 
the_ abundance of "Tictuals in the most exquisite variety and profusion, • 
which feasted their senses, and courted their observation on every side. 
Every street added to their astonishment, every chamber revealed a new 
treasime ; and the greedy spoilers were enriched beyond the measiu’e op/' 
their hopes or their linowledge. To a people emerging from barbarisut*;, 
tM various ■wonders 'which rose before them in all directions, lilvo tli^ 
effect of magic, must have been a strildng spectacle. We may therefore 
beueve them when they affirm, what is not improbable, that the different 
articles of merchandise — the rich and beautiful pieces of manufacture 
+1 +1 *^7; ^ occasion— were in such incalculable abundance, 

^ ^hirtieth ■part of their estimate was more than the imagination 
CO embrace. The gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
lurmture, smpapsed,_ says Abul-feda, the calculation of fancy or num- 

nimncfTfl V compute these untold and 

almost incite stores at the value of 3,000,000,000 pieces of gold. 

0 e in this prodigious booty, before wliich all others seemed to 

celebrated carpet of silk and 
Sod in length, and as many in bread&, which deco- 

apartments of the palace. It was wrought into a para- 
rubv tbp P-mPt^ld^ jewels of the most cui-ious and costly species ; the , 

Sc consummate skiU, as to iWcsent, L beautiful 

shrub? of Pvpr/7 ^ rivulets and feimtains ; roses adi 

foliam to Miarni°tb^p^^^°^ fi’S-Si^ance and tEJir 

iSv all & This piece of exquisijte 
• or the mansion of TipvnpT^\°^ Persians gave the name of Baharista^ji 
raonarcbs nn ^ ^^^c.1 spring, was an invention employed by their -, 
SrSom of substitute for that loveliest of seasons. During ' 

oouifon tMsmSfi^ ?«Wes of thei? 

cf nature and ■^lerpin fb ^^I’ci^ery, where art had supplied the absence 
nature, and wherein the guests might trace a brilliant imitation of her 
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iiidcfi bcav.t'.cs in tlio vnvicgatod colours of ilic jewelled and pictured, 
ilopr. In the Lope that iLe eyes of tlie CalipL migLt be delighted with 
this_ superb display of wealth and worlcmansbip, Saad persuaded the 
f oldiors to relinquish their claims. It was therefore added to the fifth of 
/ ihe spoil, which was conveyed to Medina on the backs of camels. But 
Omar, with that rigid impartiality from which he never deviated, ordered 
the gciudy trophy to be cut up into small pieces, and distributed among 
the chief members of the Mohammedan commonwealth. Such was the 
intrinsic value of the materials, tliat the share of Ali .alone, not larger 
than the palm of a man’s hand, was afterwards sold for 20,0(10 drachms 
(£‘158 Gs. 8d.), or, according to others, for as many dinars (£9,250). Out 
of this vast store the Caliph granted pensions to every member of his 
court in regular gradation, from the individuals of the Prophet’s family to 
the lowest of his companions, var^nng from £275 to £4 11s. per annum. 

The military part of the booty was divided into 60,000 shares, and 
every horseman had 12,000 dinars (£5,550) ; hence, if the army consisted 
of 00,000 cavalry, their united shares would amormt to the incredible 
sura of £333,000,000 sterling. , 

comRxsnxp op mLmjt Tin: congttjbob. 

Tbo following extract from tbe life of tbe wife of tbe Conqueror, is 
exceedingly onrions, as characteristic of the manners of a semi-civilized age 
^and nation: — “ After some years’ delay, 'William appears to have become 
desperate ; and, if wo may trust to the evidence of the ‘ Chronicle of 
ingerbo,’ in the year 1017 way-laid Matilda in the Streets of Bruges, as 
she was returning from mass, seized her, relied her in the dirt, spoiled 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
edly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of courtship, 
according to o\rr author, brought the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, 
cither comdneed of the strength of "William’s passion, by the violence of 
Ins behaviour, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to 
hccorao his wife. How ho ever presumed to enter her presence again, 
after such a series of enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are 
at a loss to imagine.” 

BEAWA, THE HINDOO DEITT. 

J3)-nma, JBirvmh, or JBrowna, is one of the three persons of the Indian 
Trinity, or ratlier the (Supreme Being under the attribute of Creator. 
Brama, the progenitor of all rational beings, sprung from a golden egg, 

■ spariding tike a thousand suns, which was hatched by the motion im- 
\ parted to the waters by the Supreme Being. Brama separated the 
^heavens from the earth, and placed amid the subtle ether .the ei^ht 
\ points of the universe and the receptacle of the waters. He had five 
/ heads before Vairevert, one of Sheeva’s sons, cut off one of them. He is 
' delineated floating bn a leaf of the lotus, a plant revered in India. The 
Brarains relate, that the fifteen worlds which compose the rmiverse were 
each produced by a part of Brama’s body. At tbe moment of our birth 
he imprints in our beads, in characters which cannot bo effaced, all tliat 
wc sbttil do, and all that is to happen to us in life. It is not in ou? 
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power, nor in tliat of Brama Mmself, to prevent wBat is written from 

leiner fulfilled. u c 

Brama, according to tire -snilgar mythology, talces hut little nouce oi 
human affairs. Identified with the sim, he is adored by the Bramins in I 
the qayatri, the most sacred passage of the ycdas (or sacred hooks), wmca\ 
is itself ranlied among the gods, and to which offerings are made. One 
of the most important attributes of Brama is that of father of legislators ; 
for it was his ten sons who diffused laws and the sciences over the world. 
He is considered as the original author of the vcclcts, which arc said to 



have issued from his fom mouths ; though it was not till a later period, 
that is, about fom'teen hundred years before Christ, that they were col- 
lected and aiTanged by Yyasa, the philosopher and poet. The laws 
wluch bear the name of Menu, the son of Brama, and the works of tl'.o j 
other richeys, or holy persons, were also re-copied, or perhaps collected / 
from tradition, long after the period when they are said to have been / 
published by the sons of Brama. 

Brama, the father of the legislators of India, has a considerable re-^; 
semblance to the Jupiter of the Greek poets, the father of Minos, whosey < 
celebrated laws were published in the very same century that Yyasa \ 
collected the vedas. Jupiter was worshipped as the sun, by the name of 
Anxur or Axiir, and Brama is identified with that luminary. The most 
common form in vdiich Brama is represented, is that of a man with four 
heads and four hands ; and it is remarkable that the liacedmmonians 
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gave four heads to their Jupiter. Lastly, the title of Father of Gods 
and iien is equally applicable to Erama nud to Jupiter. 

Braiua is delineated, as in the engranng, holding in one hand a 
ring, the emblem of immortality ; in another, tire, to represent force ; 
and -with tho other Wo writing on oUcs, or pahn-lcavcs, the emblem of 
^uegislativo power. 

jAiixs ir. AKD Tnx cncimcn of donorf. 

The annexed engraving represents a celebrated locality. It is tho ruin 
of the little church on tho lull at Donorc, in tho county of Meath, the 
spot Avhere James II. was stationed when he beheld the overthrow of his 



army and the ruin of liis cause at the battle of the Boyne, Tuesday, July 
1st, IfiOO, Tho Boyne is a very beautiful and picturesque river ; it wind's 
through the fertile valleys of Meath, and from its riclilj’-wooded banks 
the hills rise gradually ; there are no lofty moirntains in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Tho depth, in nearly all parts, is considerable, and the 
current, consequently, not r.apid ; its width, near the field of battle, 
varies little, and is seldom less than fifty or sixty yards. James had 
' the choice of ground, and it was judiciously selected. On the south 
fide of the river, in the county of Meath, his army was posted with con- 
.Idcrable skill : on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the fords of 
uhe Bojme, deep and dangerous, and difilcult to pass at all times ; the 
banks were rugged, lined by a morass, defended by some breastworks, 
with “ huts and hedges convenient for infantry and behind them was 
qn acclivity stretching along the whole of “ the field.” James fixed Mb 
(iwn tent upon the summit of a hiU close to the little church of Donore, 
cow a ruin; it commanded an extensive view of the adjacent country, 
sci the opposite or south side of the fiver — ^the whole range, indeed, from 
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Droglieda to Oldbridge village — and looked du'cetly down upon fJii, •., 
vallojf, in wMch tlie battle Avas to be fougbt, and tlie lords of tbe Uoyne, 
where there could be no doubt the tvoops of Williain would attempt a 
passage. From this spot, James beheld his prospering rival mingling in ^ 
the thick of the melee, giving and tailing blows ; watched every ton of r 
fortoie, as it veered towards or against him ; saw his enemies pushing y 
their way in triumph, and his brave allies falling before the swords of 'V 
foreigners — a safe and inglorious spectator of a battle upon the issue of 
which his throne depended. The preceeding night he had spent at 
Carntown Castle, from whence he had marched, not as the leader, but as 
the overseer, of the Irish army; having previously given unequivoeal 
indications of his prospects, his hopes, and liis designs, by despatching a 
commissioner to Waterford, “ to prepare a ship for conveying hi ui to 
France, in case of any misfortiine.” 


■ETANGING GAUDENS OF BAETION, 


When Babylon the Grea,t was in the zenith of her glory, adjoining 
the grand palace, and within the general enclosure, the Hanging 
Gardens were constructed by the long to gratify his wife AmA^tis, 
who being a native^ of Media (she was the daughter of AstAmges, the 
lang of Media), desired to have some imitation of her native hills and 
forests. 


“ Within, the walls AA'as raised a lofty mound, 

"Where flowers and aromatic shruhs adorn’d 
The pensile garden. For Nehassar's queen, 

Fatigued Avith Babylonia’s level plains, ' 

^gh’d for her Median home, where nature’s hand 
Had scooped the vale, and clothed the mountain’s side 
Wjl^D'any a verdant wood: nor long she pined 
fill that uxorious monarch called on Ait 
To rival Nature’s sweet variety. 

Foitlnvith two hundred thousand slaves uprear’d 
i us lull— egregious work; rich fruits o’erhang 
Ihe_ sloping vales, and odorous shrubs entwine 
iheir undulating branches,” 



accounts, contained a 

Equal e oi aboAC 400 feet on each side, and were canied up in the manner 

°«ier, till the& eSed 

® V sustained hy vast arches^ 

d?nseVhv?wIll''’snm another, and was defended and con- 

tSnes/ twenty-two feet in 

sLvteen feet loS<. and hat stones, 

and cemented mth^aSari™m^4tof of a layer of Aveeds mLvedi 

rows of bricks olosoW “tumen, on wlueh were tAvd 

Avhole was covered vath h ®ame material. TheJ 

the gaX ind dl SK lay the mould of\ 

SlSdt“ 

..a 
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plants and flowers proper to adorn an eastern pleasnre-gardcn. Tlio 
trees planted there are represented to have been of various Icinds. Uere 
^rew the larch, that, curving, flings its arms lilrc a falling wave ; and 
•and by it was seen the gray livei-y of the aspen ; the mournful solemnity 
If ‘the cypress and stately grandeur of the cedai intermingled with the 
■elegant mimosa ; besides the light and airy foliage of the iiilk-tassellcd 
"acacia, with its vast clusters of beauteous lilac flowers streaming in the 
wind and gKttering in the sun ; the mnbrageous foliage of the chesnut, 
and ever-varying verdure of the poplar ; the birch, with its feathered 
branches light as a lady’s plumes — all combined with the freshness of 
the running stream, over which the willow waved its tresses : — 

“And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose. 

The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime.” 

All these varied delights of nature were ranged in rows cm the side 
of the ascent as well as on the top, so that at a distance it appeared to 
be an immense pyramid covered with wood. The situation of this 
extraordinary efibrt of human skill, aided by human wealth and per- 
severance, adjoining the river Euphrates, we must suppose that in the 
upper terrace was an hydraulic engine, or land of pump, by wliich the 
water was forced up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
Xarddns wore watered, and a supply of the pure element furnished to 
tiifi- fountains and reservoirs for cooling the air. In the spaces between 
the several arches, on which the whole structure rested, were large and 
magnificent apartments, very lightsome, and commanding the most 
beautiful prospects that even the glowing conceptions of an castciu 
imagination could dream to exist. 

TITG GREAT BELL OF BPRirAIT. 

At a temple in the environs of Amarapoora, the capital of Burmah, 
there is an enormous bell, which is thus described by Captain Yule: — 

“ Eorth of the temple, on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest boll 
in Burmah — the biggest in the world, probably, Ilussia apart. It is 
slung on a triple beam of groat size, cased and hooped with metal ; tlsis 
beam resting on two piers of brickw'ork, enclosing massive frames of 
teak. The bell does not swing free. The supports w,ere so much shaken 
by the earthquake, that it was found necessary to put props under the 
beU, consisting of blocks of wood carved into grotesque figiues. Of 
course no tone can now be got out of it. But at any time it must have 
tequired a battering-ram to elicit its music. Small ingots of silver (and 
lime say pieces of gold) may stiU be traced, unmclted, in the mass, and 
from the inside one sees the curious way in which the makers tried to 
slrengthon the parts which suspend it by dropping into the upper part of 
the niould iron chains, round which the nietal was run. The Burnicse rcport 
the bell to contain 555, 555 viss of metal (about 000 tons). Its principal 
dimensions arc as follow ; 
external diameter -1 feet I 
■11 foot G inches ; exterior 1 
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6 inelics. The thickness of metal varies from six inches to twelve, and 
the actual weight of the hell is, by a roiigh calculation, about eighty 
tons, or one-eleventh of the popular estimate. According to Mr. Howardi 
Malcolm, whose authority w'as probably Colonel Burney, the weight i^ 
stated in the Royal Chronicle at 5.o,500 viss, or about ninety tons. This\ 
statement is probably, therefore, gentiine, and the popular fable merely' 
a multiplication of it by ten.” - 

This monster Burmese bell is, therefore, fourteen times as heavy as 
the great bell of St. Paul’s, but only one-third of that given by the 
Empress Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. 

UANnOllEES. 

We here engrave a set of bandoliers, a species of weapon much in 
vogue abcmt the close of the sixteenth century. The sjmcimen before us 
consists of nine tin cases covered with leather, with caps to them, oacJi 
containing a charge of powder, and suspended by rings from a cord 
~ made to pass through other rings. 

The caps arc retained in their places 
hy being contrived so as to slip uji 
and down their omi cords. Two daps 
of leather, on each side, are intended 
to protect the bandoliers from rain, V- 
ana attached to one of these maj’’ h| 

et-nuri»e.\ 



perceived a circular hullet-pursfe,\ 


made to draw with little sfa’ingsi 
lliis speemeu •was buckled round 
the waist by means of a strap ; others 
were worn round the body and over 
the shoulder. The noise they made, 
„ • 1 , ,, , — ugitated by the wind, but more 

all taking fire from tbe match-cord, occasioned 
their disuse, as Sir James Turner tells us, about the year 1640. 

TOMB op i>.vbit:.s. 

Among the most remarkable tombs of the ancients, may be noticed the 

wliich is eyi<!fino-% I?® reception of his own remains ; and 

;S-eo\enSs;^ ^ duration of tw^- 

uterior hi S ifsol^r.!^ seemingly the entrance to tl^ 

j.ueiior,_ Dui; it is solid , the entablature is of chaste desio-n AbnJ’, 

at S mSo a SSb?! 5 It oa their uplifted Lads, auk 

polis. On^this stae-e ornament which is very frequent at Perse^ 
Lvshipninc-the king, with a bent how in his hand, 

before while ahovo 1^’ if ®®®^ above the altar that stands 

S l^isThtL 0^' disembodied 

g genius that in Persian and Jlineyite sculpture 
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} accompanies the icing -n’lien performing anj’- important act. On each 
side the arlc aro nine niches, each containing a statute in. bas-relief. A'd 
y \ otlicr portion of the tomb was intended to be seen, excepting the sculp- 
( '^urcd front; and we must, therefore, conclude that the entrance was 
' V ept secret, and that the avenues were by subterranean passages, so 
\ A nstructed that none but the privileged could find their way, are 
^ / told by Theophrastus, that Darius was buried in a cofier of Egyptian 
alabaster; and also that tho early Persians buried their dead entire, 
presermng their bodies mth honey or rvax. 

THE GATE OH OED tOATJOH MIIEQE, 

In the reign of Q,ucen Elizabeth, a strongly embattled gate protected 
the entrance from Southwark to Old London Ilridgc, and it was usually 
garnislicd with traitors’ 
lieads in “ rich abun- 
dance,” as may be seen 
in tlio accompanying cut, 
wlu'ch is copied from Viss- 
chcr’s mew, in 1579. The 
bridge was at that period 
covered with houses, a nar- 
..i-ou' road passing through 
Vcadcs bcnc.ath them, and --s ’ C/-.~ 

/hey abutted on props over : »> 

Hhc river on cither side, ..y r.' 

The bridge was proudly 
spoken of by our ancestors. ■ , 

Tims, in the translation of 
Ortcliiis, published by J. 

Shaw, in 1603, ho says of 
the Thames.-— “ It is beau- 
tified with statelvcpallaces, , 

built on the side thereof; moieovcis .a sumptuous bndge sustayned on 






carry away the pnze irom aii rue miugus ^ o — 

on both sicles udth passing faire houses, joining ono to another la h- 

manner of a street.” 

k EXTBAOBDIHAItY rOXDS AHll EISIT. 

'Mho nonds in the department of Ain in France are 1667 in number. 
sVo I'liUnsfvv and inaenuity of man have converted the maishes mto 
f-tilo plains and profuctivc ponds, by 

Aropnetor ot one ot tnese “ Wiint Earlev and oats are then 

,„„ 0 , ««a tic thus »5 . 1 J ^ 

rXrffpS “ ft.™ to its fUs hea, ,,a 0»p, touch, cud 
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roacli aie tKcn ttrown iuto it. Some of these ponds "will support 3 00,000 
of carp, and 100 pounds of little tench and roach. In the course of two 
years these carp, which weighed only one ounce and a-half, will hare 
attained the size of two pounds and a half. The hshing begins in April 
and is continued until Novemher. The increase of the fish is as one 
five. 

THE CEEEMONIAn OE MiVElNQ THE KING’S BED. 

The following account of the old ceremony of maldng the hang’s bed 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, was sent to the Society of Antiquaries, 
in 1776, by Mr. J. C. Brooke, of the Heralds’ CoUege, ‘E.S.A. &c. In a 
letter to the president, he says, — 

_ “ It is extracted fram an original manuscript, elegantly written, beau- 
tifully iUuminated, and richly bound, which was some time in the library ■ 
of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, to whom it came 
by descent from Thomas, the great Dulre of NorfoBc, beheaded in the 
reign of Q,neen Elizabeth ; who married Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain to King Henry the 
Eighth._ It contains the whole duty of the lord chamberlain, and of tbo 
officers in his demirtment ; is the original copy kept for the information 
of that earl ; and had been compiled by order of, and approved by, the 
King himself in council.” > 

27ie oolde ordre of Ilahynge the "Kynyes JBedd not to used nor don/y_ 
out as Jlys Grace woll comaund and apoynte from tyme 
haraftcr, 

‘‘ Fiirstc, a groomo or a page to take a torche, and to goo to the warde- 
robe of the Icyngps bedd, and bryng theym of the warderobe with the 
kynges stviff unto the chamhr for makyng of the same bedde. Where as 
anght to be a gentylman-usher, iiii yomen of tbe ebambr for to malre 
ttxe same bedde. The groome to stande at the bedds feete with his torch. 
They of the warderobe openyng the Idnges staff of hys bedde upon a 
fayre sheete, byWeu the sayde groome and the bedds fete, iH yeoxuen, or 
.wo at the leste in every syde of the bedde ; the gentylman-nsher and 

^^ere he none nntreuth 

therem. And this yoman to caste up the bedde of downe upon tliat, and 
oon of thejm to tomb e over yt for the serche thereof. The? they to hete 
and tuflo the sayde bedde, and to laye oon then the holster without 
touchyng of the bedd where as it aught to lye. Then they of the warde-/ 
robe to delyver theym a fustyan takyng the saye therof. All theyji 
vomen to %e theyr hands theroon at oones, that they touch not 

Ana so iurste sheet m lyke wyse, and then ta trusse in both she}) stc 
and fusWan rownde about the bedde of downe. The warderonre 

- WeXs zf:iLrj;ik 

«iUi such coTorroge as slaU conteat the kynge S 
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/ 

\ yomcn next to tlio bcdclo to lave down ageno the orermore fnstyan, the 
Women of tlio -warclorobc delyverynge tlieym a pane sheete, tbe sayde 
^yoman thcrevrytliall to cover tbe sayde bedde. And so then to laye 
(^jonm tbo overmost sbeeto from the beddes beed. And then the sayd ii 
■wlyonicn to lay all tbo overmost clothes of a quarter of the bedde. Then 
/ the varderopor to dclyver unto them such pylloves as shall please the 
hynge. The sayd j'oman to laye theym upon the bolster and the heed 
sheete uitli vrhych the sayde yoman shall cover the sayde pyllowes. And 
so h trusse the endes of the sayde sheete under every ende of the bolster. 
And then the sayd uarderoper to delyver unto them ii lytle small pyl- 
louc, uern’ythall the squyres for the bodye or gentylman-ussher shall 
give tbo saye to the uarderoper, and to the yoman urhych have layde on 
hnnde upon the sayd bedde. And then the sayd ii yomen to lay upon 
the sayde bedde toward the bolster as yt was biforc. They makyng a 
cro.sso and kissyngc ji; where there handes were. Then ii yomen next 
to the foetc to make the feers as the iisshcr shall teche theym. And so 
then every of them sticke up the aimgel about the bedde, and to lette 
down the corteyns of the sayd bedde, or spanmr. 

" Item, a squyer for the bodye or gentylman-ussher aught to sett the 
Icyngcs sword at hys beddes heed. 

“ Item, a squyer for the bodye aught to charge a secret groome or 
■<.nngc, to have the kepyngo of the sayde bedde with a lyght unto the time 
Vm kyngc bo disposed to goo to yt. 

/ ■' ‘‘ Item, a groome or page aught to take a torohe, whyle the bedde ys 
yn makyng, to feche a loof of brede, a pott wyth ale, a pott wyth 
wine, for them that maketh the bedde, and every man. 

“Item, tbo gentlyman-ussher aught to forbede that no manpr of 
man do sett eny dysshe upon the Irynge’s bedde, for fere of hurlwing of 
the kvn^'e’s ryche counterpoynt that lyeth thempon. And that the sayd 
usslicr take goodc liccdo, that noo man 'wipe or rukbe their haimesuppou 
none aiTas of the kynges, '^.vhorhy they myght bee hiirted, m the chambr 
where the kynge ys specially, and in oU other.” 


OniGIK OF SARRWICirES. 

To the memory of “ Lord Sandwich” belongs the name of that edible. 
Bcin", during bis administration (as was very usual uuth bim), at a 
gambling-bousc, be had, in the fascination of play, for more than five 
and tweW hours forgotten fatigue and hunger, when suddenly, feeling 
disposed tohreak his fast, though still riveted to the table, be caUed to 
^ hid^Eomc one bring anytliing that was to he had to cat, which happened 
' Wv^aSce of beef, and two pieces of bread. Placing them together 
4r^the sake of expedition, he devoured them with the f relig. 
fcic most ecstatic encomiums published ins discovery, and 
Jnamc, bequeathed it as a memento to his country, as one of the most 
iniporto-Tit acts of bis adtoinistriitioii* 


THE TEEATX-STOKE AT TiTlMEBICK. 


The city of Limeiick is very famous m histq^. I 
aton “ sate doum ;” there he continued to “ sit for 


Ireton 


Before it, in 1651, 
six months; and 
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iindeTueatli its walls the fierce repiihlican died of plague. Greater 
colehrity, and higher ' honoor, were, however, obtained by Limerick in 


J. W.4. JL C/ L/L«wl.XJLV^V4> J-UfJ. | ( VA ^ iLU.tA'U J-t. 

was surprised at the summons, and thought the best way to gain th^ 
good opinion of the Prince of Orange was to defend the place for hia 
master King J ames,” The siege was at once commenced. The flower of 
the Irish army were within its walls, or in its immediate neighhoiu-- 
hood.; the counties of Clare and Galway were open to them, from which 
to draw supplies ; and a French fleet rode triumphantly in the Shannon. 
The garrison, however, were little disposed to act in concert: the 

jealousy of the comman- 
(Jers of the French and 
Irish had spread to their 
troops ; and they cherish- 
ed feelings of contempt or 
hatred towards each other, 
that argued ill for their 
success in opposing the 
steady and discipHnedfor 
ces of 'Wiliiam. 

Yet the Irish succg^ u 
was rai^l 
30th of August. 

■' '.'.'h ' ~ i>i the autumn of 

1691, it endm-ed a second, 

losmtStooM™ M September, a cessation oV 

twomSs- . amicable intercom-se was opened between the 
u wero, after a few brief delays, 

16?1 • IF treaty” was signed on the 3rd of October, 

have been sTS bvtl ^lilitaiy. It is said to 

to Thomond Brido-P^ p eveiai TOutr^mting parties on a large stone, near 

romdr in the • The stone 

"We thmefore tlboushf citizens of Limerick, 

verisi it desirable to procure a drawino- of the roli-' 

which retams its name of “ the Treaty StouQ.” 

witha (noBs npmVand“Hs°''LSw“™T? « 

TAUiPn gained the next day a great victory. 

i)-p T °^,^®^ark was engaged in a great battle witli 

tLe Invomans m the year 1219, it is said tfiit a sacred banner fell from 
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^avc-a into the midst of Jiis army, aud so revived tiie couraee of Ma 
"jops, that they gamed a complete victoiy over the Livonians • and in 
° event, ^AYaldemar instituted an order of Imighthood 
^aUed _ St. Danehrog, or die strength of the Danes, and n-hicli is still 
^f^f he principal order of knighthood in Denmark. hW,- taldng tS 
/legends fei- as much as they are vi'orth, and no more; vhat do they 
° V miraeulons standard and cross came to the assist- 

unce of Conshmtine ; not that this miraculous banner came to the aid of 
. they prove that such mas the paramount importance 

altacl.ed to the sacred banner among the forces, that wherever it was 


,V 



present, it was a great means of inspiriting the men wiDi increased 
confidence and courage, and so contributed to the victory. 

The great importance attaclied to the banner in the nuddle ages is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a land of conneeting 
link between tlie military and the clergy ; it was a religious symbol 
applied to a military purpose, and this was the feeling which animated 
the Crusaders and the Templars in them great struggle against the 
' enemies of Christianity. Tlie contest then was between the crescent and 
)lie cross — between Christ and Mahomet. The Enights Templars had a 
ierj' remarkable banner, being simply dirided into black and white, 
ho wdiite portion symbolising peace to their friends, tiie black portion 
ivil to their enemies, and their dreaded war cry, “ Beaitseaot.” 


swonn-pisH v. -mrALEs. 


So boundless is the sword-fish’s rage and fury against whales in par- 
rienJur, that many observers imagine his sallies against rocks and timber 
to originate in an error of judgment, that all these lunges are intended 
to punish leviathan, and are only misdii-ected in consequence of the 
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iJm aoc^^tely «mg.;Amg 



descried, our savage sabrciiy 

rnifl Riidderdv flasirins 136101-6 lus viuuuii, — - 

•witli some other unfriendly fish, instantly proceeds to the attach, llela- 
tions of such sea-fights, attested hj^ credible e;ye--witaesses, are not^ 
uncommon • we content om-selves ■with the citation of one of imim-' 
•peachahle accuracy. Captain Cro-w, cited hy hto. relates that 

?n a voyage to Memel, on a calm night, just off tlm Hebrides, all hands 
■were called up to witness a strange combat beWeen some tlirashers 
(carcharias -snilpes) and a sword-fish leagued together against a -whale , 
L soon as the back of the iU-starred monster was sep rising a little 
above the water, the thrashers sprang several yards into the am, and 
struck him with then- descending tails, the reiterated percussions oi 
■which sounded, we are told, like a distant volley of miisketp. ine 
sword-fish meanwhile attacked the whale from below, getting close 
under his belly, and with such energy and effect that there could^ be 
Httle doubt of the issue of a fray, winch the necessity of prosecuting 
their voyage prevented the crew from watching to its close. The sworn- 
fish is not less remarkable for sti’ength than pugnacity, thp depot of its 
great physical powers being, as in most scomhers, in the tail. 


k 


■VVEAMn or SPAIK TOEEU THE HOOKS. 

The Moors, whose congnest and expulsion were attended 'with sucl? 
atrocities, and such triumphs to the CathoHo church, were by far tho 
most industrious and sldlful part of the Spanish population, and their 
loss was a blow to the greatness and prosperity of that kingdom from 
which it has never recovered. The literary acti-vity and commercial 
enterprise of the Arabs, wliich the wise policy of their CaHpbs en- 
couraged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted countiy._ 
Cordova, the seat of the Ommiades, v/as scarcely inferior, in point of 
wealth and magnitude, to its proud rival on the banks of .the Tigris. 

A space of twenty-four miles in length, and six in hreadtli, along tho 
hanks of the Guadalguiver, was occupied 'with palaces, streets, gardens, 
a,nd. public edifices; and for ten miles the citizens co-iild travel by the 
light of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In the 
reign of Almansor it could boast of 270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911 
baths, 3,877 mosgues, from the minarets of v/hich a population of 
800,000 wore daily summoned to prayers. The seraglio of the Caliph, > 
his wives, concubines, and black eunuchs, amounted to 6,300 persons 
and he was attended to the field by a guard of 12,000 horsemen, whoS' 


I 


belts and sci^tars "were studded with, gold, Granada "was e^uallj] 
celebrated for its luxury and its learning. The royal demesnes extendec 
to the distance of twenty miles, the revenues of which were set apart to 
maintain the fortifications of the city. Of the duty on grain, -the king’s' 
exclieqimr received about Tl5,000 yearly, an immense sum at that 
time, when wheat sold at the rate of sixpence a bushel. The consiimp- 
*^ 1 ?^ of 2^,000 inhabitants kept 130 water-mills constantly at work in 
t e suburbs. The population of this small kingdom under the Moors is 
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naid to have amounted to 3,000,000, whicli is now diminished peiimps 
to one-fifth of that numhcr. Its temples and palaces have shaied the 
same decay. The Alliamhra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected. 
7^' he interior remains of tho palace arc in tolerable p)reservation, and 
f^)rcscEt a melancholy picture of the romantic magnificence of its former 
• Jjdngs, Seville, which had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a 
' petty Idngdom, enjoyed considerable reputation as a place of wealth 
and commerce. The population in 1217 was computed at 300,000 
persons, wliich, in tlie sixteenth century, had decreased one-third. It 
was one of the principal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions ; and 
so extensive was the trade in this article alone that the axarafe, or 
plantations round the suburbs, employed farm-houses and olive-presses 
to the amount of 100,000, being more than is now to be found in the 
whole province of Andalusia. 

THE FIRST OPERA. 

The first composer who tried his hand at setting an opera to music 
was Francisco Bamirino, an Italian artist ; and the piece to which he 
lent the charm of a melodious accompaniment, was the “Conversion 
of St. Paul,” which was brought out at Rome in 1460. 

RUINS OF EUEOPA. 

X Lady Shell, in her “ Life in Persia,” thus^ describes some wonderful 
/ruins wliich she saw about thirty miles from Tehran : — 

• ‘ From near V erameen a most remarkable antiq^uity still surmves the 
lapse of twentj' centimes, that is, if what we hear be true. It consists 
of an immense rampart, twenty or thirty feet in height,^ and of pro- 
portional thickness, including a space of about half a mile in length and 
nearly tliG saoio in breadth. It is in. the form of a s(]^uare > the rampart 
is continuous, and at short intervals is strengthened by bastions of pro- 
cliff ions size. The whole is constructed ot unhahed biiclcs of large 
dimensions, and is in a state of extraordinaiw preservatioa. The traces 
of a ditch of great size, though nearly fiRed up, arc evident lu hout ot 
the ramnart. No buildings are found inside, where notliing is msiMe 
excoptinff a few mounds, — ^not a single habitation or hiunan being, ihe 
solitude of this strDdng vestige of antiquity aads to its solemnity, it 
stood alone ; Elhoorz, distant only a few miles, gazing down on its hoary 
walls, with Demawend, in its garments of snow, to complete the scene. 
From no place have I had a finer mew of this grand mo^am, which 
seemed to lie exactly to the north. I am informed tlrat these m^- 
Jiificent ruins represent Europa, a city built by Seieuens, ^ 

tvould make it upwards of two thousand years old. On seeing the 
Perfect state of the ruins, and the materials of which they are ““Po^d 
lone feels no hesitation in crediting so venerable an antniiuty. Seleucus 
XuL; snot well. The district of Verameen is renowned for its 
fertiUlv^ though not at this period for the salubrity of its cHmate. The 
mirynnndm'>- country is covered with earthen mounds, dmofeg fo^^r 
ScB, wlSci, U Splorea, KieM meal ol.ieota wrtky of tlie erudition 
and intellect of even Sh' Henry Rawlmson. 
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CEMHEATED GDK. 

The gun, of which the annexed 
is a sketch, is one of the many^ 
curiosities of the Londcshorougli^ 
Museum. It once formed part of 
the collection of Prince Potemkin, 
and was originally the property of ' 
Charles IX. of Prance ; it is tradi- 
tionally reported to have been the 
gun he used in firing on his Hn- 
guenot subjects, from one of the 
mm %vindow 3 of the Louvre, during the 
' * massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
barrel is richly chased in high relief, 
with a stag-hunt amid foliage. 
The stock is inlaid with ivory, 
sculptui’ed into a series of hunting 
scenes, knights on horseback. 

The dreadful massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew commenced at Paris 
on the night of the festival of that\, 
saint, August 24th, 1572. Above. 
600 persons of ranlc, and 10,000 c 
inferior condition, perished in Para's 
alone, besides those slaughtered in 
the provinces. The king, who had 
been persuaded that the destruction 
of the Huguenots to the last man 
was necessary to the safety of his 
throne, beheld the slaughter from 
a window, and being caiaded away 
by the example of those whose 
murderous doings he witnessed, 
ordered some long arguehusses to 
he brought, and on their being 
loaded, and handed to him one 
after another, he for some time 
continued to fii-e on the unfortu- 
nate fugitives as they passed, cry- 
ing at the same time with a louf 
voice, ‘‘KiU, kill.” He afterward; 
went gnd inspected the bodies o? 
the slain, and expressed his satis-' 
faction at the efiective manner in 
which his orders had been executed. 
'lO-Jin ov KAFFAELLE. 

Baffaolle died at Borne, April 7th 1520, at the early 
ege of thu-ty-seveu, He was buried in % Pantheon, in a chapel which W 9 s 
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afterwards called Eaflaelle’s Chapel, For more tliaa a ceatmy and a half 
his tomh had only a plain epitaph, hut Carlo Maratti desired to place a 
^more striking memorial of EalfasUe’s resting-place than the simple in- 
itmiption, and aecordinrfs’j in the year 1764, a marble bust of the painter, 
^xccuted by Paolo hfardini, was placed in one of the oval niches on each 
* side of the chapel. ' The epitaph to Maria Bibiena (Raifaelle’s betrothed) 
' was removed to make way for Maratti’s new inscription ; and it was cur- 
rently believed that the skull of Eafl'aelle was removed ; at least such was 
the history given of a skuE showm as the painter’s, religiously preserved 
by the Academy of St, Luke, and descanted on by phrenologists as indi- 
cative of nU the qualities which “the divine painter ” possessed. But 



scepticism played its part; aoumsm lue tiuty T”," 

of Vasari’s statemeut respectmg the CKict locality of Eaffaelle s tomb. 
Afatters were brought to a final issue by the discovery of a dociment 
m-oSn^ this skull to be that of Don Desiderio do Adjutoiao, foimder of 
Fbo sonetv called the Virtuosi, in 1542. Thereupon, this somefy de- 
ft o A flip bead of its founder from the Academy of St. Luke ; but they 
;rfa Xa? ».f m„bn 

writable sknU of the great artist. Arguments ran high, f 

Irlnth Ltermined to settle the question by an examination of 
lilfi took Mace on the 13th of September 1S33, in the presence of the 

1 'fto rtV Tnke and of Arcliasology. tlie Commission of tlie Fine 

I'Sl'rtte “we Xri, Q>»tomea Se totaor, tie b..st.ste of 
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Eaffaelle ; — “ Tlie operations -were conducted on such a principle of exact ' 
method as to he chargeable ndth over nicety. After various ineffectual 
attempts in other directions, we at length began to dig under the altai^ 
of the Yirgin itself, and talcing as a guide the indications furnished bw 
Vasari, we at length came to some masomy of the length of a man's bodjB 
The labourers raised the stone with the atmost care, and having dug^ 
within for about a foot and a half, came to a void space. Yon can hardly 
conceive the enthusiasm of us all, when, by a final effort, the worlcmen 
exhibited to onr view the remains of a coffin, with an entire skeleton in 
it, lying thus as originally placed, and thinly covered with damp dust. 
We saw at once quite clearly that the tomh had never heen opened, and 
it thus became manifest that the skuE possessed hy the Academy of St. 
Lnlce was not that of Raffaelle. Our tost care was, hy gentle degrees, 
to remove ffom the body the dust which covered it, and which we reli- 
giously coUected, with the purpose of placing it in a new sarcophagus. 
Amongst it we found, in tolerable preservation, pieces of the coffin, 
wbich was made of deal, fragments of a painting whieli had ornamented 
thc^ lid, several bits of Tiber clay, formations from the water of the river, 
which had penetrated into the coffin by infiltration, an iron stelletta, a 
sort of spni-, with which Raffaelle had been decointed by Leo X, several 
and a number of metal anelli, portions of his dinss,” These small N 
nngs nad fastened the shroud; several "were retained hy the sculptor J 
xioiis, ^ho also took casts of the head and hand, and Camnccini 
views of the tomb and its precious contents ; from one of these our ' 
IS copied. ’ \ 

On ffie following day the body was fui'ther examined hy professional 
men; the skeleton was found to measure five feet seven inches, the 
narro-^ess of the coffin indicated a slender and delicate frame. This 
accords with the contemporOTy accounts, which say he was of a refined 
constitution ; his frame was all spirit; his physical strength 
so hmifod that it was a wonder he existed so long as he did. The in- 
to exhibited to the public from the 20th 

to the 24th, and then was again placed in a new coffin of lead, and that 

mSfated as ^ P^theon was then 

its contents, was 


Pabris at tbair- t? a present, witn tlie Uavaiier 

brfoWk S i f inserted in tfe 

toe. TO woUed in. And so t£e 


tion on earth. 


AKIIMONY. 


oiiramS^S is a remarkable 

haviiS Swd tS IS f of refrgionists, 

mmoral fattened tlie pigs, imagined that i§ 
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^•oidd ijroduce the same effect on the holy hrotherhood. Uu} {ho c-- 
Lwas seriously different; the nnfortnnate fathers who /rrccdilv made v'. ' 
k It, died m a short time and this is the ori-in of iis names nccordim'. 
ig the pni’e hreueii W. In spite of this unfortunate h-inni.-- 
^^ajacelsus resolved to bring this mmcial into practice ; and 
It -mth other preparations make it useful. The Tacully at Taris iv/r"’- 
on this occasion dirided into two parties, the one ijiaintainiiu' 1]"^‘ 
astimony was a poison ; the other affirmed tiiat it was an c.va-!k-r' 
remedy The dispute became more general, and the rarliamcnt and 
the College of the Sorhonuo interfered in the jnattcr; bat Eonulitno 
afterwards people began to judge rightly concerning this excdn-nl 
mmeiai; and its wonderful and aalutar}- effects liave occasioned tlip 
Faculty to place it among their best medicines. 


TEnSOyAI. APPE-ULIXCK OF ifAnoyrT, 

For the personal appearance and nrivato life of .Ifaliomcf, wc must 
rely on the Arabian writers, wlio dwell with fond and jiroud satisfaciion 
on the graces imd intelloetual gifts with which nature liad endowi d him. 
Ho was of a middle stature, of a clear, fair skin, .and ruddy comple.vion. 
His head and features, though large, were well proportioiicd ; ho had a 
i^irominent forehead, largo dark-brown eyes, an amiiiinc no?c, and a 
^ick bushy board. His month, though ’rather wide, was liandsomfly 
^>!?ncd, anil adorned with tooth white ns pearls, the ujipcr row not clo.ulv 
Kct^lnit in regular order — which npjieared when ho smiKd, and gave nil 
^agreeable expression to his countenance, lie had a miick car) and a 
fine sonorous voice. His dark eyebrows npjiroached tach otiur witliont 
meeting. His hair fell partly in ringlets about his temjiles, and )'nrtiy 
hung down between his shoiilders. To prevent whiteness, the supp-cc’d 
effect of Satanic influence, ho stained it, as the Arabs often do still, of 
a shining rcddisli colour. His frame was muscular and comjiaet — robml 
rather than corpulent. When he walked, he carried a stair, in imitation 
of the other prophets, and had a singulai nfflctation of being thought to 
resemble Abraliam. The assertion of llio Greeks and Cliristians," that 
he was subject to epilepsy, must he ascribed to ignorance or malice. 

sTn’.jirr.s. 

From every information wc have been able to collect, wo believe, that 
tlic ap2)cudage of stirrups were not added to saddles bcfcri* the 
eentiUT. It is said, that previous to the introduction of stirnip;-, lit* 
young’ and agile used to mount their horses by vaulting ujon th'm, 
wJiieh manvdid in an c.xpert and graceful nmniior; of t-mr:-, jeaetj' • 
lAis essential to this perfection. That this should l-r> afibnied, wo-a'-r: 
li'orsos were placed in the Campus Hartius, where this -i>'rc;-.Mvas p.r- 
formed of mounting or dismounting on either side; fur*- without, a:;*! 
next with arms. Cavalry had 'also occasioaally a strap ot Itr.tlu r, m a 
metallic projection aiTixc’d to their Ejicars, ia’ornroa whi- h the f- t 
being iffaced', the ascent became more practicable. Itc;-p:c:;i:g the j- :: i 
of this invcutioii, Monifaucon has prcsinned that the inc.nCoa mu-t 
liuve been subscciucut to the use of saddles; hoirevir, opp-.e-.i to tilt 
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opinion, an ingenio\is argument has been offered, that it is possible tliejr 
might haye been anterior to that inyention ; because, it is said, they J 
might haye been appended to a girth round the body of the horse. Botim' 
Hippocrates and Galen speak of a disease to which the feet and ancles' 
were subject, from long riding, occasioned by suspension of the feet with- 1 
out a resting-place. Suetonius, the Roman, informs us that Germanicus, ^ v 
the father of Caligula, was wont to ride after dinner, to strengthen liis 
ancles, by the action of riding affording the blood freer circulation id 
tl'.c part. 



XITE GREAT SHOSM.VDOO TAGODA. 
temple of which we here giye an eno-rayino- is tbe rrrr-nh 

anSrSw a? 10 ft- “s'-. 
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pTcnt pagoda itself rises t> tlie height of 331 ft. above its terrace, or 
3G1 ft. above the country, thus reaching a height nearly equal to St. 
’aul’s Cathedral ; -while tho side of the upper terrace is only 83 ft. less 
■jian that of the great Pyi'.amid. 

” Tradition ascribes its commencement to two merchants, -who raised it 
to the lieight of 12 cubits at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha himself. Successive kings of Pegu added to this from time to 
time, till at last it assumed its present form, most probably about three 
or four centuries ago. 




PBST HOUSE nUKlHG THE rtAGUE IK XOTHILE FIEEDS. 

IcMFidd. 

mts and pa-nlions. Here , -ndteheraft -were punished here; 

y combat. Hecrom r/’l Til iTusts''we?e'Mdre?e.nn ^ 


y combat. iSccromancy, ""TpLid here.’^ In Culpepers 

ad “ royal solemnities and goodlj jo battery and breast- 

me the Wds were famous for P; the ‘S Houses,” or 

“k were erected here. T^iS of the One .of 

Seven Chimneys, L\hc above engi-aving, taken from an cm 

wf S “n" 4^7 lea-d .arf Uiad m the 
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Tuttle Fields.” In Q,ueen Anne’s reign Fere was William Well’s head 
garden on the site of Yincent-square. The Train Bands were drawn oii 
here in 1651. In the last century the fields were a noted duel-ground 
and here, in 1711. Sir Cholmeley Deering, M.r., was hilled hy the^ fird 
shot of Mr. Richard Thornhill, who was tried for mui’der and acquitted, i 
hut found guilty of manslaughter and burnt in the hand.- ( 


THE THUGS. 


The following account of these horribly extraordinary men is taken fi’om 
Dr. Hooker’s Himalayan Journals; writing atMirzapore, he says: — “Here 
I had the pleasure of meeting Lieutenant Ward, one of the suppressors 
of Thuggee {Thuggee, in Hindostan, signifies a deceiver; fraud, not 
open force, being employed). This gentlemen kindly showed me-the 
approvers, or Icing’s evidence of his establishment, belonging to those 
three classes of human scourges, the Thug, Dakoit, and Poisoner. Of 
these the first was the Thug, a mild-loolcing man, who had befen born 
and bred to the profession ; he had committed many murders, saw no 
harm in them, and felt neither shame nor remorse. His organs of 
^servation and destructiveness were large, and the cerebellum small. 
He explained to me how the gang waylay the unwary traveller, enter 
mto conversation ^th him, and have him suddenly seized, when the, 
superior tm-ows his own girdle round the victim’s neck and strangles/ 
hnuclcles against the spine. Taking off his 
girdle, he passed it round my arm, and showed me the turn as cooRy^ 
a sailor once taught me the hangman’s Icnot. The Thug is of airy'' 
cas e, and from any part of India. The profession have particular 
stations, which they generally select for murder, throwing the body of 
tlieir victun mto a well. ^ 


nncertain, but supposed to be very ancient, soon after 


* 1. uuw ii uivluo original, ana are 

r? ^^Pernatural powers, and to be the emissaries of the 

and the bear. It is only lately that 


Tn Jr ® and the bear. It is only lately that 

ey have swarmed so prodigiously — seven original gangs having 

G°angetfo provinces ?bout 200 lears ago! 
from whence all the rest have ^ng. Many belong to the Josi 
’ inteUipnt, and respectable classes of the lower and even 

during hom-ro? dreams, nor troubled with pangs of conscience . 

^ or in the last moments of life. The victim V 

Opposed tn eat goddess Davee, who by some classes f 

of^cmcealint votaries the necessiN 


consulting omens, suchl 

S5p“nps rfTfai? 4eSSeX1aS'o?faLSVp“opie; 
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second, sesi 

\%&o-rnll hands; the highest, str^glers. 

, J-hough ail a^ee in never practising cruelty, or rohhinff nrevions 

hut infants to escape (and^these ar, 
K ^^ggee). and never leaving a trace of such goods as may he 

\idenMed— there are several variations in their mode of conducting 
operaUons : some tribes spare certain castes, others none ; murder of 
■woman is_ against rdes ; hut the practice crept into certain gangs, 
and this it is which led to their discountenance by the goddess Davee 
®°^seq[uent downfaU of the system. Davee, they say, aUowed 
tae Entish to punish them, because a certain gang had murdered the 
mothers to obtain their daughters to he sold to prostitution. 

constructed a map demonstrating the number of 
bails, or regular stations for committing murder, in the kingdom of 
uude alone, which is lYO miles long by 100 hroad^ and in which are 
-74, which arc regarded by the Thug with as much satisfaction and 
interest as a game preserve is in England; nor are these ‘hails’ less 
numerous than in other parts of India. Of twenty assassins who were 
examined, one frankly confessed to having been engaged in 931 murders, 
„ 'tte least guilty of the number in 24. Sometimes 150 persons 
collected into one gang, and their profits have often been immense, the 
'murder of six persons on one occasion jneldiag 82,000 rupees, upwards 
•?;f £8,000.” r > r 


ENGLISH EARTHENWARE AND SHAKSPEARE’S JUG. 

- Much uncertainty exists regarding the period when the manufacture 
of fine earthenware was first introduced into England. Among the 
documents in the Foedera, occur various lists of articles, ordered to be 
purchased in England for several foreign potentates, and permitted to be 
exported for their use without paying the Custom duties. One of these 
lists, dated ih 1428, enumerates many objects as then shipped for the 
use of the Fong of Portugal and the Countess of HoUand, among which 
arc “ six silver cups, each of the weight of six marks (or four pounds), 
a large quantity of woollen stuffs, and 2000 plates, disues, saucers, aud 
other vessels of electrum." 

As these articles were, no doubt, the produce of the country, it would 
appear that utensils for domeitic use were then made of metal, and not 
of pottery ; and it was not till some time afterwards that the latter was 
intioduced by the Dutch, whose manufactory at Delft probably existed 
as early as the fifteenth century, and who sent large quantities of their 
)vare to England. The skill and excellence of the English artisans 
^consisted in the manufacture of silver and other metals. Of this, 
instances are recorded in the correspondence of La Mothe Fenelon, the 
, French ambassador at the Court of Q,ueen Elizaheth ; and in the travels 
of Hentzner, who -nsited England in 1598. Both describe in glo-mng 
colours the silver plate which adorned the buffets, as well as the mag- 
nificent furniture and decorations of '.he palaces of that sumptuous queen. 

Still Elizabeth, who so highly prided herself upon the state and splen- 
dour of her establishment, and who was in constant intercourse ■witn the 
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of France and tlie Lo-w Countries, was not liJcely to have remained \ 
gether satisfied without possessing, among the manu:fe,ctim®? hery® 
’^“kingdom, something similar to the fine Fayence then in use'm-o:^-rw 
6reign court. Though it is probable that Delft ware procured fxFq(i 
Holland was first used, it may reasonably be presumed that the war^ 
called by her name was afterwards manufactui’ed, under her imraediato 
patronage, for the use of the court and the nobility ; and although there 
is no record of the fact, it is supposed that Stratford-le-Fow was the 
site of the manufactory. 

Shakspeare’s Jug, of which we 
here give an engraving, which has 
been carefully preserved by the de- 
scendants of the immortal bard sinco 
the year 1616, is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example of the Eliza- 
bethan pottery now existing. The 
shape partakes very much of the 
form of the old German or Dutch 
ewer, without, however, the usual 
top or cover ; the one now attached 
to the jug being a modern addition 
of silver, vith a medallion bust of 
the poet in the centre, beautiful^ 
executed and inscribed “"War. 
pEAEE, AT THE AGE OP EOKTY.’’ It 
is about ton inches high, and sixteen 
inches round at the largest part, and 
is divided lengthwise into eight com- 
partments, having each a mytho- 
logical subject in high relief. All of 
these, although executed in the 
(juaint stjde of the period, possess 
considerable merit. Some of them, 

„ indeed, manifest much masterly 

grouping of both numan figiues and animals ; and such is the admii-able 
state of preservation of this very interesting old English relic, that as 
correct a judgment may be formed of its workmanship, as in the days of 

events,- as_ regards the degree of perfection to 
vhich Englmh Tottery h^ attained in the Elizabethan age ; an inspec- 

presumption, that her Com-t was not less 
tastefully provided in that respect than those of the Continent, notwith- 

precise locality and extent of tbi 

manufactory IS unfortunately involved. 

PEICE OE MACKAEEE. *' 

Ilie price of mackarcl, ip Kay, 1607, in tho BiUingsgate market waa 

for every hundred of thi SSfu-uS; 
S ao next supplies weS 

also exorbitant, though much less so than the first, fetching tim'tetts 
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pounds per hundred, or two shillings apiece. The very next year the 
\ former deficiencies were more than made up, for it appears that during 
Xtho season 1808, maclcarel were hawked about the streets of Dover, at 
Fsixfy for a shilling, or five for a penny ; whilst they so blockaded the 
' Brighton coast that on one night it became impossible to land the mul- 
titudes taken, and at last both fish and nets went to the bottom together, 

pope’s chaie. 


In one of the rooms at that 
stately and picturesq[ue baronial 
hall, Audley End, the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke, there is preserved the 
interesting relic which forms the 
subject of the annexed engraving. 
Its history is thus told on a brass 
plate inserted in the back — “ This 
chair, once the property of Alex- 
ander Pope, was given as a keep- 
sake to the nurse who attended 
him in his illness ; from her de- 
scendants it was obtained by the 
^^cv. Thomas Ashley, curate of the 
^Wsh of Binfield, and kindly pre- 
sented by him to Lord Braybrooke, 
in 1844, nearly a century after the 
poet's decease.” It is apparently 
of Flemish workmanship, and of 
rather singular design ; in the 
centre medallion is a figure of 
Venus holding a dart in her right 
hand, and a burning heart in her 
left. The narrow back and wide- 
circling arms give a peculiarly 
quaint appearance to this curious 
relic of one of our greatest poets. 




FIESr WISm-SIILES. 

MabiBon mentions a diploma of the year 1105, in which a convent in 
France is allowed to erect water and wind-mills, molendina ad veiitum. 
j Bartolomeo Verde proposed to the Venetians in 1332, to build a wmd- 
ilBl. ’^en his plan had -been examined, he had a piece of groimd 
assigned him, which he was to retain if his undertaking succeeded 
within a specified time. In 1373, the city of Spires caused a _wind-n^ 
to be erected, and sent to the Netherlands for a person acquainted with 
the method of grinding by it. A wind-mill was also constructed at 
-Frankfort, in 1442 ; but it does not appear to have been ascertamed 
whether there were any there before. 

About the twelfth cenHrv, in -the pontificate of Gregory, when both 

37 
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T.'ind and water-miUs became more general, a dispute arose ■wbetlie? 
mills were titlicable or not. The dispuce existed for some time betAvcen 
the persons possessed of mills and the clergy ; when neither would yield. 
At length, upon the matter being referred to the pope and sacred college, 
the question was (as might have been expected when interested person 
were made the arbitrators) determined in favour of the claims of the 
chui’ch. 

THE “ITAPPT HISPATCH” IN JAPAN. 

The Hari-liari, or “ Happy Dispatch,” consists in ripping open their 
OAvn bowels with two cuts in the form of a cross — after the artistic 
dissector’s fashion. Officials resort to it under the fear of the punish- 
ment which they may expect ; for it is a leading principle that it is more 
honourable to die h}’' one’s own hand than by another’s. Princes and 
the high classes receive permission to np themselves up as a special 
favour, when under sentence of death: their entire family must die 
with the gi^ty. Sometimes, by favour, the nearest relative of the 
condemned is permitted to_ perform the fimction of executioner in his 
own house. Such a death is considered less dishonourable than by the 
public executioners, aided by the servants of those who keep disreputable 
houses. 

Japanese, for the most part, always ask permission to rip 
themselves j and they set about it with astonishing case, and not without 
evident ostentation. ^ The criminal who obtains tliis favour assembles al 
his lamily and his friends, puts on his richest apparel, makes an eloquent 
speech on Jus situation, and then, with a most contented look, he bares his 
belly, and in the form of a cross rips open the viscera. The most odious 
crimes are effaced by such a death. The criminal thenceforward ranks 
as a brave in the memory of men. His family contracts no stain, and 
Ins property is not confiscated. 

It 13 curious that the Romans and the Japanese should hit upon cruci- 
pimishmcnt. These coincidences often startle us in 
leucwmg the manners and customs of men. Vainly we strive to con- 

tS)“S^nf mV “if® Famishment could have Suggested itself to 
the imnd ot man. Ihc in ferrorom obiect scarcely accounts for it 
Constantine abolished it amongst the Romans, in honmS oniim 
pleased to make that mode of dying honourable in the estimation of 

shudXw^ <^ifI^dtoh, is still more incomprehensible. We ^ 

iris 

the streng th of nerve whielPonoM^ ndopted; we cannot but wonder atj 
no doubt of the everlastinir force n't H accomplished : hut we feel 

^5'if rlrsti 

aat tlio despot wlio ordains ftom fell tilt 


It Sa 
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not so in Republics, -nRerein tbe kifs are always mild, because be wlio 
\ makes them is bmself a subject.” This fine sentiment, tborou^hly 
t brencb, is evidptly contradicted by tbe institutions of Japan, where tbe 
^Emperor bunself, the despot, is a subject : besides, Montesquieu would 
f m ^ ^ altered bis antithesis bad be liyed to see tbe horrors of tbe Reinn of 
Terror in tbe glorious French Republic. 


miRITAir ZEAl. 

The following is a copy of tbe order issued by Goyemment for tbe 
destruction of Glasgow Catbedi-al To om- traist friendis,— Traist 
friendis, after most hearty commendaeion, we pray you fail not to pass 
incontinent to the kirk, (of Glasgow, or elewbere, as it might be) and 
tak down tbe bail images thereof, and bring forth to tbe Idrk-zyard, and 
bpn them openly. Amd sicklyke cast down the altaris, and purge the 
kirk of all kjmd of monuments of idolatrye. And this ze fail not to do, 
as ze will do us singular emplesure ; and so commitis you to protection 
of God. 

(Signed) An. Argtle. 

Jawes Stewaet. 

EuTUVEir. 

JF/mn EiUnhtrgh the XII. of Attp. 1560. 
y Fail not, but ze tak guid beyd that neither tbe dasks, windows, nor 
b.duris, be ony ways hurt or broken, utbe glassin wark, or iron wark,” 

FEEDEEICK THE GEEAI AT TABEE. 

The table of tbe great Frederic of Prussia was regulated by liinisclf. 
There were always from' nine to a dozen dishes, and these were brought 
in one at a time. Tbe King carved tbe solitary dish, and helped tbe 
company. One singular circumstance connected with this table was, 
that each dish was cooked by a difierent cook, who bad a kitchen to him- 
self! 'J’bere was much consequent expense, with little magnificence. 
Frederic ate and drank, too, like a boon companion. His last work, 
before retuing to bed, was to receive from tbe chief cook tbe bill of fare 
for' the next day ; the price of each dish, and of its s ■ - ‘ 

was marked in the margin. Tbe monarch looked it 
generally made out an improved edition, cursed aU cooks as common 
thieves, and then dung down tbe money for tbe next day’s expenses. 

AETIFICIAl SWEETS. 

Professor Playfair, in an able lecture delivered in tbe Great Exhibi- 
tion, and since published, has raised a curtain, which displays a rather 
Repulsive scene. He says, the perfume of flowers frequently consists of 
ybils and ethers, which the chemist can compound artificially in Ms labo- 
j ratory. Singularly enough these are generally derived from substances 
' of an intensely disgustiag odour. A peculiarly fetid oil, _ termed the 
“ fusel” oil, is formed in making brandy. TMs fusel oil dritiUed with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potass, gives the_ oil of pears _(?). The oil 
of apples is made from the same fosel, by distillation with the same 
acid and chromate of potass. The oil of pineapples is obtained from 
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the product of the action of putrid cheese on sugar ! or hy maldng a soap 
tvith butter. The artificial oil of bitter almonds is now largely em- . 
ployed in perfuming soap confectionary ; extracted hy nitrie acid and^' 
the fetid oil of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eaxi dejt 
jnillejieurs without the knowledge that its essential ingredient is deriyep 


from the drainage of cow-houses ! 


TEUIOKIC EFT-SHAPED VASES. 

Sonie remarkable sepulchral urns, of which we give a sketch, re- 
sembling those of the early inhabitants of Alba Longa, in Italy, have 
been found in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. They occur in the 
tcpulclixes of the period when bronze weapons were used, and before the 



Wv f ia Ihuri,.- 

was a square orifice representino- imitating a roof. In this 

of the dead were intiES 

door fastened with a metal Sn A ^ 

third in the island of Bornliolm found at Itoenne ; a 

had a shorter body, taller roof and ot Parchim/ 

nble was another found at Ascherslpbnl^' remark-/ 

shape of a tall conical thatched roof ’ “o^elled iii 

remaining. Another witl. o in stiUf 

the side, was found at Kins' near 
used to hold the ashes of tlie dead tnd 

popular aupelsS 
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man peasantry as to the origin and nature of these vases, which in sonic 
'i districts arc considered to be the work of the elves, — in others, to grow 
spontaneously from the ground lilie mushrooms — or to be endued ivith 
m remarkable properties for the preservation ‘of miUc and other articles of 
/ food. Weights to sink nets, balls, discs, and little rods of terra-cotta, 
are also found in the graves. 


LTNCR’s castle, G.11WAT. 

The house in the town of Galway, still known as “ Lynch’s Castle,’’ 
althoagli the most perfect example now remaining, was at one period ’oy 



no means a solitaiw instance of the decorated habitations of the Galway 
merchants. The name of Lynch, as either provost, po^eve, s^ereign, 
01 mavor of Galwav, occurs no fewer than nmet>--four times he^een tlie 
rears 1274 and 1G34 ; after that year it does not appear once. Ihe house 
].ere pictured was the residence of the family for many generations. It 
i(nd however, several branches, wliose habitations are frequently pointed 
Lt by their armorial hearings, or their crest, a lyp, oyer the gateway. 
A)ne of its members is famous in history as the Irish Jiinius Brutus. Th. 
meielct i? sSntly wonderM the aid of invention ; hut it 

has, a? may he siippos/d, supplied materials to a host of romancers. The 

^^'jamL^IiTOch Fitzstephen was mayor or warden of Galway in 1493 ; 
he trSTaiely\vith Spain, and sent his son on a voyage thitherto 
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pm’oliase and 'bring back a cargo of wine. Young Lynch, however, spent 
the money entrusted to Mm, and obtained credit from the Spaniard, 
whose nephew accompanied -the youth back to Ireland to be paid the 
debt and establish further intercourse. The ship proceeded on her home- 
ward voyage, and as she drew near the Msh shore, young Lynch con- 
ceived the idea of concealing his crime by committing another. Having 
seduced, or frightened, the crew into becoming participators, the youth, ^ 
was seized and thrown overboard. The father and friends of Lyndfi 
received the voj’-ager with joy ; and the murderer in a short time became 
himself a prosperous merchant. Secmlty had lulled every sense of danger, 
and he proposed for a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, in marriage. The proposal was accepted ; but previous to the 
appointed day, one of the seamen became suddenly ill, and in a fit of 
remorse summoned old Lynch to the dying-bed, and communicated to 
him a full relation of the villany of his only and beloved son. Young 
Lynch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to execution— the father 
being his judge. The wretched prisoner, however, had many friends 
among the people, and, his relatives resolved with them that he should 
not die a shameful death. They determined upon Ms rescue. 'We copv 
the last act of the tragedy from "Hardiman’s History of GalwajV' 

“ Day had scarcely broken when the signal of lueparation was heard )■ 
among the guards without. The father rose, and assisted the executioner^/ 
to remove the fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then unlocMn/ ' 
the door, he placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon an 
arin of each. In this manner they ascended a flight of steps Hned -witli 
soldiers, and were passing on to gain the street, when a new trial assailed 
the magistrate for wMch he appears not to have been unprepared. His 

P^’^sonal exertions 

to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the heads of her 
own famly, and prevailed on , them, for the honour of their house to 
rescue him from ignominy. They flew to arms, and a prodio-kus con- 
tuse soon assembled to support them, whose outcries for mercy to the 
»u pnt would W Aakei Uuy noryos less firm thun tfioso o” thLSiw 

oouni *0 laws onSS 

fi* findmg all his efforts fruitless to accomplish the ends of 
justice at the accustomed nlace and Lv i i 

the building, that led to an^Xd whidn ^ i .binding stair withij/ 

he saw filled with the noXa.7 X the street, whkili ' 

which had been previousL fi7'd secured the end of the ropeT 

staple, which projected from the wil” and^aff^ 
embrace, he launXd him into etenX^ Tpf 
pected instant death from the furv lutrepia inagistrate ex^ 

seemed so much overawed or confXd.d ^ 5 the people 

they retired slowly .S peaceabirS act, that 

innocent cause of this sni XXf .^^^^eral _ _dwelhngs. The 




nf fl ‘ X— wHiir ^severai d\V( 

gi'ief, and the unhaiipTfnthei^^nf AV if ‘'^ttcr of 

imnappy Jathei of Walter Lynch to have secluded himself 
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\ dnrin:’ tlic rcniainclor of liis life from .all sociefT except tliat of Iiis 
nmiirnip" family. Ilia lioiise kIiU oxi'pIs in iWbnrd Street, Galway, 
V . ■sv/iirli is yet known by the name of ‘ Bead lil.au’s Lane and over the 
fi ont doorway are to lie seen a skull and cross-bones executed in black 
/ marble, with the motto, * Ilemomber Deatlie — vaniti of vaniG, and all is 
but vaniti.’ ” 

The house in wliich the tepredy is said to have oceurred was taken 
down only so recently ns 18-19 ; but the tablet which contains the 
“skull and cross-boncs” bears the date 1G24 — ^upwards of a cenGuy 
after the aUegod date of the occurrence. 

WASHINGTON. 

It is something singular, thafWashington drew liis Iasi bro.ath, in the 
last hour, of tlic last day, of the Iasi week, of the last month, of the last 
year, of the lastccntivcy. lie died on .Saturday night, twelve o’clock, 
Dee-nuber 31st, 1799. 


ANCrCNI DANNr.KS AND ST.VND.AnilS. 

B.inners have been in use from the earliest ages. Xenophon gives us 
the Persian standard ns a golden eagle, moiuitcd on a pole or spear. 'We 
find banners very early in use among the nations of Europe. In this 
\ countrv the introduction of banners was clearly of a religions origin, 
VVenorablo Ilcdo says, that when St. AngusGn and his companions came 
'* to preach Christianity in Britain in 'the latter jiart of the sixth century, 
tiiKi having converted Etholbort, tho Bretwalda of tlio Anglo-Sfixons 
(liis Guecn Bertha had alrcadv embraced the ChrisGan faith) tho monk 
and his followers entered C.antcrbury in procession, chanting, “We 
beseech thee 0 Lo'rd, of thv mercy, let thy wath and anger be tiumed 
awav from this city, and from thy Holy Place, for wc have sinned. 
Hrlfcluiah.” And' they carried in their hands little banners on which 
were depicted crosses. 'The missionaries wore aUowpd to settle in tlie 
isle of Thanct, and Canterbury became tho first Clinshan church. 

The raven has been regarded from very early ages as_ an emblem of 
God’-fproiidencc, no doubt from the record in Holy nt of its being 
cmploi-cd to feed Elijah the Prophet, m his 

Clieritii: and it was the wcU-loiown ensign of the Bancs, at the time 
of Gioir dominion in this coimtiy. In the year 742, a groat battle was 

of Wessex was x-ictorious over Elbelbald, the Iving of Mercia, iiu- 
Innncrs of ’several of the .Saxon kings wore held in great veneraGon, 
ciallv those of Edmund the 2Iartyr, and of Edward tho 
f 'the latter kin- displayed as an ensign a cross llory between fiie maitlete 
' Md, U .vhicl. £.y sffll te » S" 

bp-ifl vath a cross upon it, consecrated by tho Pope, to 

w it tto p™t™.d dw 
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nge for tlie Pope to give consecrated banners wherever he wished snceess 
to any enterprise, munerons instances of which might he cited in very / 
recent times. And in onr owii army down to the present day, whenever/ 
any regiment receives new banners (or colours, as the modern term is),^ 


/ 

1. 





f ri."? !>'■ ‘4 

®”£SV° ft' fair^Ztof \ 

OIIOKS, on onr 

the Britona, oonsiferaWo he WS X 
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of the ancient AssjTian standards, consisting principally of two vnneties. 
liliich are here given. The principal archer appears to he drawing his 
Idow, while the standard-hearer elevates the standard in front of the 
(ihariot. 

AKCTEOT JU2fJTEBS OE THE ITAETAITS. 


About the year 1238, the food of the Italians was very moderate, or, 
rather scanty. The common people had meat only three days a week. 
Their dinner consisted of pot-herhs, boiled with meat ; their supper, the 
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cold meat left fmu dinner. Tke husband and wife eat out of the same 
dish ; and they had but one or two cups in the house. They had noy 
candles made of wax or tallow ; hut, a torch, held hy one of the children/ 
or a servant, gave them light at supper. The men, whoso chief pride wa.l 
in their arms and horses, wore caps made with iron scales, and cloaks-'^of 
leather, without any other coveiing. The women wore jackets of stuff, 
■with gowns of linen, and their head-dresses were very simple. Those • 
who possessed a very small sum of money, were thought rich ; and the 
homely dress of the women required only small max’iiage portions. The 
nobles were proud of living in towers ; and thence the cities were filled 
with those fortihed dwellings. 

AMUS-EMENTS OF THE EOWEB. OKDEHS IN THE EIETEEHTH CENTimT. 

The most popular amusements of the lower orders were wrestling, 
bowling, quoit and niaepin playing, and games at ball. In wrestling 
tbe Gomwall and pevonsbire men excelled, and a ram, or sometimes a 
cock, was tbe prize of tbe victor. Bowling alleys were commonly 
attached to the honses of the wealthy, and to places of public resort 
Among the games at hall we find tennis, trap-baU, bat and ball, and the 
balloon-ball, in which a iai-ge ball filled -with air was struck from one v 
side to the other hy two players with their hands and wrists guarded hy } 
bandages. Archery was now on the decline, owing to the introductioiy 
or nre-arms ; nor could all the legislative enactments of the day revia'.g 
its eonstimt use. ^ The quarter-staff was also a favourite weapon' of\ 
sportive fence, wluch was a staff about five or six feet long, grasped in ) 
the middle with one hand, while the other slid up and down as it was ' 
required to strike or to ward a blow. 

piemselves in winter hy skating on the 
Thames, (the old shankbones of sheep having now been superseded by 

introduced from the ^Netherlands,) and m 
nS S and roufrig. Dice and cards, prisoner’s hLe, hli^d 

n and shuttlecock, hull-baiting, and cock-fio-htm«- 

a Hide species of mumming, tho dancing of fools at cWistmas am! otSor 
games, completed the gratifications of the populace. ’ ' 

HOVEL MODE OP TAKUrG TEHGEANCE. 

f “ *” “5". “I’ll® wa*- 

roaJincss adfli ivMA tL CMnaT'*" Wy oommoii. The eitoelje 
almost inconceivable- some themselves, jis 

cause them to ban o- themselve<? A^^niost, is sufficient in 

ivcU; the two favomiteToJp!^/^ the bottom of aV, 

oaases, 
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CliincBO law llirows tlic rcsiionsibility oE a sxiicide on those who may he 
fitipposcd to 1)0 Eho cause or occasion of it. It follows, therefore, that if 
wish to he revenged on an enemy, you liavo only to Idll yourself to 
,1)0 sure of getting him into homblc trouble ; for he falls immediately 
''into the hands of justice, and will certainly be tortured and ruined, if 
not deprived of life. The family of the suicide also usually obtains, in 
these cases, considerable damages ; so that it is by no means a rare ease 
for an unfortunate man to commit suicide in the house of a rich one, 
from a morbid idea of family affection. In lolling his onolny, on the 
contrary, the murderer exposes his own relatives and friends to injury, 
disgraces them, reduces them to poverty, and deprives himself of funeral 
honours, a great point for a Chinese, and concerning wliich he is ex- 
tremely anxious. It is to he remarked also, that public opinion, so far 
from disapproidng of suicide, honours and glorifies it. The conduct of a 
man wlio destroys his own life, to avenge himseK on an enemy wliom he 
lias no other way of reaching, is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 


rEnSECUTION IN THE HEIGN OF QUEEN MART. 

The total number of persons who perished in the flames for their reli- 
gion during tliis reign has been variously reckoned at 277 and 288, 
amongst whom were 5 bishops, 21 divines, gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
iDO husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 nn- 
lii^ricd women, 2 boys, and 2 infants, of wliich last one was whipped to 
death by the savage llomier, and tbe other, springing out of its mother’s 
womb, at the stake, was mercilessly thrown back into the fire. The 
number of those that died in prison was also very great. Yet England 
luav bo considfcfcd ns ccimpRi’citiYGly frcG from persecution, during this 
period, for all over the continent the 'rictims of bigotry were reckoned 
not hv hundreds, but by thousands, and in the Netherlands alone 50,000 
persons are said to httvo lost theit lives in the religious wars ot the 
Spaniards. 

WAVSEDE MONUMENTS. 

The sketch on next page represents a cinions custom which still prevails 
in the neighbourhood of Cong, near Oughtcrard in Ireland ^^V'^C 
described in the following account of their tour by Mi. and Ifirs. S. C. 

• IlaU — “ On the way to Joyce’s Countiy we saw heaps of piled-up stones 
on cither side of the road; these heaps contmmng for above a mile, after 
llicir commencement a short distance from the western entrance to the 
loivn The artist may convey a better notion of their peculiar character 
lE'any mitten desoVon W do. We left our ear to ex^e them 
TAtnii+elv • and learned they were monuments to the memory of deceased 
rfersons^” erected” by their surviving friends. Upon death occurring, the 

SSe Stois£dJt,-if 

a few larjre stones upon a spot previously unoccupied. i.acu 
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flmnM orio-inated at a period when a Eoman Catholic was, accoiuiUp 
My ». ^ toLod into 
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the print ; it is built with far more than tho usual care ; it contained an 
insoriptiou ; “ Pray for yc soule of John Joyce, & Mary Jo 3 :ce, his wife, 
died 1712 some of them, however, seem to have been constructed with 
greater care than others, and many of them were topped with a small* 
wooden cross. "We estimated that there were at least 500 of the^4 
primitive monuments — of all shapes and sizes — along the road. In e.yeh 
of them we observed a small hoUow, which the peasants call a “win- 
dow most of these were full of pebbles, and upon inquiry we learmed 
that when one of the race to whom the deceased belonged Icneels by feie 
side of this record to his memory and offers np a prayer for the reposojof 
his soul, it is customary to fling a little stone into this “ cupboard Ime 
belief being that gradually as it fills, so, gradually, the soul is relieved 
from pumshment in purgatory ; when completely full the soul has entered 
paradise. We have prolonged our description of this singular and in- 
teresting scene, because it seems to have been altogether ovetloohed hj' 
travellers, and boepuse we believe that nothing like it is to be met with 
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ii nny other part of Ireland ; although similar objects are to he found id 
Eax'cral other places about Gonueraara, none of them, howeyer, are so 
nvionsivc as this "which adjoins Cong.” 

^ nixnoo ADORATIOX OF THE silAGEiil. 

Among the many forms which A^shnu is hclicved by his Hindoo wer- 



inners to have assumed is that of the Salagram-an ammomte-smne, 
inl in the river Gandakh and other streams tloudng from the Himalayas. 
leLason for the worship of this is stated in one of the sacred books. 
Vishnu created the nine planets to preside over the fates of men. bam 
SS proposed commencing his reign by taking Brahm 
Se lor twelve years. The matter was referred to Vishnu -w o 
inn eaually averse to be placed under the inauspicious influence of mi- 
S SesS him to clll the next day. The next day Satimi could 
Vistau, but porteivea tbat he bed muted Inmselt .0 
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tlie mountain Gandalca ; lie entered tlie mountain in the form of a worm 
called Vajraldta (tlie tliunder-bolt worm). He continued to afflict the 
mountain-formed Yislrnn for twelve 3 '-ears, when Vishnu assumed ni 
proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this mountain should h 
worshipped, and become proper representatives of liimself ; adding that 
each should have twenty marks in it, similar to those on his body, and 
that its name should be Salagram.” 

The Skiagram is usually placed under a tulasi-tree, which is 2danted 
on the top of a pillar in the vicinity of a temjde of Vislmu, or near a 
house. Tnlasi, a female, desired to become Vishnu’s wife, hut was meta- 
morphosed by Lakshmi into a tree, a small slnub, called therefore TulasL 
or holy basil (Ocynuim Sanctum). Vishnu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a Skiagram, and always continue with her. The Vaislmaya 
priests, therefore, keep one leaf of the shrub imdcr and another over the 
Salagrkm, and thus pay their adorations to the stone and the .tree. In 
the evening a lamp is placed near it. In the month of May it is watered 
from a pot suspended over it, as appears in the engraving, which reiire- 
sents a person engaged in the worship at this singular shidne. 

lOiru OP THE EMPEUOE MjVXlJIIirAJSr AT rNSPUrjCK, 

This majestic tomb is placed in the centre of the middle aisle of the / 
S ^ platform approached by steps of red marble. The side# 

Ch™ dmded into twenty-fow compartments, of tho fine/ 

taiiaia maible, on which are represented, in bas-relief, the mfik 
interesting events of the emperor’s warlike and prosperous career Th^ 
workmanship of the tablets is exquisite; and, tLn in TonTeSon Si 

So%-S' i.’ii ?? to this splendid Htho- 

^ inches by 1 foot 8 inches • and overxr 
object, contained thevein is in the most perfect iiroportion while the 

VC 

Juit, marveUous as is tho elaborate heanty of this xvm-h r 
from being the most remarlnblp fpntTTvn h yoik, it is fav 

hanged m two Ion- linL as ^ i®Periai mausoleum, 

statues in bronze, of whom twPTif5 ' ^ i--’ ® tiventj^-eight colossal 
the house of Hapshui-g, and ei^'ht their sMnf P^^^cos, alliances of 
impressive than the ?ipelnce of m J 

tomb, some clad in reil rS sonm ^ ^ guardians of /ho 
animated by the mi4tv uS /nf seen/ing 

imagine. ^ ° ^ it would he diffici^,to 

feeling of awe, approaching to terror^ The 

ludividualiW of attitude am? Pvn^fc • , statues, with life-likfe 

lufied, and graceful; and all mournful, dig- 

BUormous dimensions, and, as if framerf + before the eye into 

, ma, as n named to scare intruders, endowed by 
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andw'd round the mighty 
e^uth cadurIs,??iU cease not moui-ners, who, while 

^kios „t u. 

THE PATENCE OP HEJTET n. OP PIUNCP. 

The earliest Imown fabric of this earthenware is that mysterious and 
“Renaissance,” the fine Fayence^of Henry II. 
ilio manufactiwQ of this ware, winch was at once carried to a hin-h 
legree of perfection, seems to have been suddenly and imaccoiintably 
a , y ithoiit Icaying any record of where or by whom it was produced, 
>j many it is supposed to be of Florentine manufacture, and to hare 
oecn sent by some of the relations of Catheiine de Medicis as a present to 
Jlcnry 11. ; but it difl.ers too essentially from Italian Majolica, both in 
uc paste 01 which it is composed, and in the style in which it is de- 
corated, to warrant such a conjecture. Italy does noj; possess in her 
museums a single specimen of this ware, and of the thirty-seyen pieces 
^tant, twonty-soYcn haye been traced as coming from Toiiraine and La 
A endee. Many antiquaries, therefore, infer that the manufacture was at 
Ihouars, in Toiiraine, although the Fayence may haye been the work of 
an Italian artist. 


, Hut if the place of its manufacture is unknown, the pieces extant 
cls^rly attest the period of its fabrication. The Salamander, and other 
insignia of Francis I., are met with on the earlier specimens of this 
liottery; but upon the majority of pieces, upon those more pure in design 
and more beautiful in execution than the preceding, we find the arms 
of Hcniy II., with his deyice, the three crescents, or Ms initial H, inter- 
laced with the two D’s of the Duchesse de Yalentinois. Indeed, so 
constantly do her emblems appear upon the pieces, that the ware, though 
usually designated as “ Faience de Henri II.,” is sometimes styled 
“Faience de Diane de Poitiers.” Even her widow’s colours, black and 
white, aro the two which are employed in some of the finest pieces. 
They were the fashionable colours of the court, Heurj'’ wore no others 
during his life, and was attired in them in the fatal tournament in which 
ho fell. Her imjiresa, the crescent of Diana, is conspieuons on Ids 
palaces, and lie even caused it to be engraved upon bis coins. From 
these circumstances wo must, therefore, conclude that the manufactiu-c 
of this ware began at the end of the reign of Francis I., was continued 
under that of Henry II., and, as we find upon it the emblems of these 
twd princes only, we may naturally infer that it is of French origin. 

The paste of which this Fayence is composed is equally distinct from 
M^oUca and Palissy ware. The two latter are both soft, whereas tMs, 
onj the contrary, is hard. It is a true pipeclay, yery fine, and yery white, 
spf as not to requiin, like the Italian Fayence, to be concealed by a thick 
enamel, and the ornaments with which it is enriched are simply coyered 
nith a thin, transparent, yellowish yamish. 

The style of decoration in this ware is unique. Patterns or ara- 
besques, are engraved on the paste, and the indentures filled with 
coloured pastes, so as to present an uniform, smooth surface, of tho 
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finest’ inlaying, or resembling, rather, a model of Cellini’s silvei* work/ 
chiselled and Avorked in niello. Hence it is sometimes styled “ 'Faiencia 
a nieHurc.” These patteims are sometimes disposed in zones of 3 "eIloir^ 
ochre, with borders of dark brown, sometimes of a pink, green, violet/ 
black, or blue ; but the dark yeUow ochi’e is the predominant colour. 

The collection of the late M. Preaux Avas the richest in the Avorld in 
the most beautiful examples of Payenee ; it was disposed of by auction 
about twelve years ago, in consequence of the death of the proprietor, 
and the choicest specimen in it was the candlestick, of which we gh’^e a 

figure, and which was purchased by 
Sir Anthony de llothscliild for aboiit 
£220, .duty included. Tiie surface 
is exquisitely enriched with ara- 
besque patterns, either in black upon 
a white ground, or in white upon a 
black. The form is momunental, 
and in the finest style; three figures 
of genii support escutcheons, bearing 
the arms of Prance, and the double 
D. _ These genii stand upon masks, t 
which are imited by garlands ena-/ 
meUed in green. The top of th/ 
candlestick terminates in the 
of a vase, and bears inscribe*^ the% 
lieurs-de-lys and the monogram of )■ 
our Sayiouj’. This piece, for delicacy 
of detail and beauty of execution, is 
imequalled by any specimen knoAvn 
of tliis exquisite Fayence. Sir An- 
thony do Piothsehild also purchased 
at M. Preaux’s sale a small cup, de- 
corated in the same stjde, Avith the 
descents interlaced, for wliich he 
gave^ 1300 francs. He, therefore, 
now is fortunate in having the finest 

Comte k MoS/fcsfe'- 0“' at the sdeh fl*' 

Hill he bought for nineteen guineas at Strawbe/rrv 

ornaments for £ piu’chased a tripod salt-cellar, supported with sci.'ii 



inner man : “ Six quarts of sTf ’ ^hr comforting the 

l;ad no minister to Assist 9s minister who preached when he 

v>'hen he pieached '’s GcL / ^saek bestowed on Jiliett, 

Pf unea, .s. Od. Por a pint of brandy when Mr. George Dili 
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\ pre>ii-'lied liwe, Is. 4d. For a stranger who preached, a dozen of ale. 

hen the Bean of Dui-ham preached here, spent in a treat in the house, 
Ss. 6d. This would hardly he considered orthodos; at the present day. 


TiEBESJEEN IN THE TEME OF HENET TH. 

Most of the monasteries in former times had hospitals of poor men and 
women attached to them ; generally either within the precincts or near 
adjoining. Thus, at St. Edmund’s Bury, there was St. John’s Hospital, 
or God’s House, without the South Gate, and St. Nicholas’ Hospital with- 
out the East Gate, and St. i’eter’s Hospital without the Eisby Gate, and 
St. Saviour’s Hospital without the North Gate, — all founded by abbots 
of St. Edmimd’s. At Beading there was the Hospital of St. Slary Mag- 
dalene for twelve leprous persons and chaplains, and the Hospital of St. 
Lawrence for twentj'-six poor people, and for the entertainment of 
strangers and pilgrims, both founded by abbots of Beading. One at the 
gate of Fountains’ Abbey for poor 
persons and travellers ; one at 
Glastonbury, under the care of 
the almoner, for poor and infii-m 
persons. Thirteen was a favourite 
niunber for the inmates of a hos- 
pital. From the uiitial letter of 
Yi deed in the Biitish Museum 
^fearl. 1498), by which King 
Henry VII. founded a fraternity 
of tliirteen poor men in West- 
minster Abbey, who were to be 
under the governance of the 
monies, we take the accompanying 
illustration, which represents the 
abbot and monks before the king, with a group of the king’s bedesmen, 
each of vehom has the royal badge, a rose surmounted by a crown, on the 
shoulder of his habit, 

CHINESE CA1EBLEH.5 FLAYING FOK FINGERS. 

The following strange account is taken from Hue’s “Chinese 
Empire : — 

“The Cliinese are industrious and economical, but their cupidity, 
their immoderate love of lucre, and their decided taste for stoclqobbing 
and sneeiilation, easBy tempts them to gambling, when they are not 
engaged in traffic. They seek eagerly for strong excitements, and when 
(4ce*they have got into the habit of gambling they seldom or never 
ileover from it. They cast aside every obligation of station, duty, and 
fhmily to Hve only for cards and dice ; and this fatal passion gams such 
an empire over them, that they proceed even to the most revolting extre- 
’uitios. When they have lost all their money they will play for their 
houses their land, and their avives even, whose destmy often depends 
on a east of the dice. Nav, the Chinese gambler does not stop here, for 
he will stoke the very clothes he has on for one game more, and Him 

3^5 
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horrible custom gives rise to scenes that would not be credible, did wo 
not know that the passions always tend to make men cruel -and inhuman. / 

'' In the northern provinces, especially in the environs of the Great/ 
Wall, you may sometimes meet, during the most intense cold of winter,? 
men running about in a state of complete nudity, having been drivem \ 
pitilessly from the gaming-houses when they had lost then.' aU. They ' 
rush about in aU directions like madmen to try and save themselves 
from being frozen, or crouch down against the chimneys, which in those 
countries are carried along the walls of the houses, on a level with the 
ground. They turn first one side towards the warmth, then the other, 
while their gambling companions, far from trying to help them, look on 
with ferocious and malignant hilarity. The horrible spectacle seldom 
lasts long, for the cold soon seizes the unfortimate creatures, and they 
fall dorvn and die. The gamblers then return to their table, and begin 
to play again with the most perfect composiu'e. Such facts as these' will’ 
appear fabulous to many persons, but having resided several years in 
the north of China, we can testify to their perfect authenticity. 

“These excesses seem sui'prising enough, but the truth is, that Chinese 
gamblers have invented still more extraordinary methods of satisfying- 
their passion, which is really carried to absolute madness. Those who 
have nothing more to lose wiU collect round a table and actually play r 
for_ tlmr fh^ers, which they will cut off reciprocaUy with frightful f 
stoicism. We had thought to pass over these revolting particulars, for/ 
iTC do not like to put the confidence of our readers to too great a triaK 
V\e have a strong- objection to relating things that, although we lmow\ 
them to be striotty_ true, have an improbable appearance. But these ' 
iacts concernmg Chinese gamblers were known, and commented upon, 
by the Arab travellers in the ninth century. Here is a passa^-e on the 

quoted more than once : — 

M volatile and boastful cbaracter, those -who belona- 

talnZfomri r s^etimes play fe 

iStT Tt' " “live o?l is iot tM™omfaT 

small 1 u ™ ‘'"S 

of tlie loser uKpp^^? ^^“het. the one who wins then takes the hand 

hatchet : Angers with the 




lini.rl Jta+sv +i,„^i:7 M ’a • a vauquisned party 

r.oMn-evenfthe pUyerlS 1™™/ operatiS'dMs 

di]t it in oil, place it on thpir ® again. Some -will take a match/ 
aiidyo;cansitrthrodmi. nT^^^^ and set fire to it ; the match hum/ 
with'liis game, and exhibits no sign of^pSn?’” 


AMBASS.U)0K IKXO XOdVPON, IN 1698. ^ 

iC;)S:~ extract from the “Plying Post,” of May S7, \ 

i f -xr j t / 
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came first, tlien folio-wed tlie Earl of Macclesfield’s footmen, after tliem 
[twenty of the Ambassador’s footmen, in. red liveries witli gold lace ; tlien 
fcame two of the Ambassador’s gentlemen and sis pages on horseback ; 
next came two heralds before His Majesty’s coach, in which His Excel- 
lency tile Ambassador, the Earl of Macclesfield, and some others of 
quality : after them came three of His Koyal Highness the Prince of 
Denmark’s coaches, and next, three of the Ambassador’s coaches, the 
first of them very rich, and drawn by eight horses ; then followed His 
Grace the Duke of HorfoUt’s coach, -with about forty-seven more, drawn 
h}' six horses each. ’There was a splendid entertainment prepared for 
His Excellency at Ossnlston House, in St. James’s Square.” 


EXPENSES AT COEONATIONS. 


The quantity of provisions consumed at the feasts given 
our early Kings, was extraordinarily great. For that of King 
Eebrnary 10th, 1274, the different Sheriffs were ordered 


V. 


Sheriff of Gloucester, . 

Bucks and Bedford. 
Oxford . 

Kent 

Surrey and Sussex. 
Warwick and Leicester 
Somerset and Dorset 
Essex . 


i» 

>1 

» 

II 

II 

)) 


Total, Uvolve counties 


Oxen. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

. 60 

101 

60 

. 40 

66 

40 

. 40 

67 

40 

. 40 

67 

40 

. 40 

67 

40 

. GO 

SS 

40 

. 100 

.176 

110 

. 60 

101 

60 

. 440 

743 

430 

issued an order to the 


by some of 
Edward I. 
to furnish 


Foivls. 

SOOO 

2100 

2100 

2100 

2100 

SOOO 

5000 

8160 


22,660 


Gascony, and constable of Bordeaux, to piwiae a ruous.iuu 
wine a5d send them to London, to be used at the approaohmg coronation. 
The nurohasc and freight were to be paid by a company of Elorentine 
merchants, who farmed the reveunes of Gascony. The coronation oadi 
mas fhst taken by Ethehed IL, A. n. 979 ; that now used m 13 /. it 
was amended in 1689. The first coronation sermon was preached in 

nonrv I’s Vt ^Is ^croLn?; at Stephen’s and Henry H’s, it was a 

^?thfS%n oridia^d! Se 

1 * • nrtf) Wfi >md that for a seat, to view Ms corona- 


o£ asterling, er neimy. IHs it wasa penny, 

his son’s, Edward TIL a JialJpenny. At iho 5th 

and continued the same to th. . ^ ^ j paid at the eorona-> 

r., iWd IB. 
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Henry VII. At that of Henry YIII. it was a grosstts, or groat ; 
the same was paid at that of Edward VI. and Q,ueen Mary’s. At Q,uet 
Elizabeth’s, it rose to a testoon, or tester. At those of James I. an 
Charles I. a shilling was given ; which was advanced to hal/-a~crow}, 
at those of Charles II. and James II. At Kin^ William’s and Qiieet 
Anne’s it was a crown, and the same at that of George I. At George 
II.’s half-a-gtimeaj and, afterwards, at George III.’s a guinea was the 
common charge. But, at that of George IV, as high as furtg guineas, 
were given for a single seat. 


CTmious ANirauE swokd. 

The engraving which accompanies this article is a sketch 

t of the upper part of an antique Banish sword, which was 
found, together with several other weapons, hy the labourers 
who were engaged in the construction of the railway from 
Dublin to Cashel. 

The discovery of the weapons was made at a locality 
called Island Bridge, and many of them were fortunately 
secured for the Museum of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
where they may now he seen. The swords are long and 
straight, formed for cutting as well as thimsting, and ter- 
jlf mmate in points formed hy rounding off the edge towards 
back of^ the blade. The hilts are very remarkable is; 
|||, form, and in one or two instances, like the example" we 

|||; have engraved, are highly ornamented. The mountinn-s 

m are generally of a land of brass, hut seveial richly plated 

^^at one of them had 

I'll a hilt of solid gold. The spears are long and slender, and 

ill?! similar m form to the lance-heads used in some of the 

||;U cavalry corps. 

pp;-.- All these weapons, with one exception, are composed of 

^ j j ^ swords were found 

n oc ^ cu^cjimstanee for which it is difficult to assign 

a reason, a. they had evidently been piuposely bent. The sword we 
have lepresented m oar engraring, is romaikaWo for the imusual direo 
of ornament rrhici appears upon its hUt, and ako for its materW, S 

DINNER IN' CHINA. 

Gift a real Clmese dinner would be a very odd thin^- 

a provision of little bits of silli paper by the shh “^plans, 

fotohead, and then plaee 'them 
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that you have finished your dinner ; — all these things -would douhtlesB 
seem very odd, and create the curiosily of Europeans. The Chinese, on 
the other hand, can never get over their surprise at our -way of dining. 
They ask how vre can lilce to drink cold fluids, and -what can have put it 
into our heads to make use of a trident to carry food to our mouths, at 
the risk of pricking our lips or poking our eyes out. They thinlc it verj-- 
droll to see nuts put on the table in their shell, and ask -why our servants 
cannot talre the trouble to peel the fruit, and take the hones out of the 
meat. They are themselves certainly not very difficult in the nature o£ 
their food, and lilce such things as fried silk-worms and preserved larva), 
but they cannot understand the predilection of our epicures for Jiifjh 
game, nor for cheese that appears to belong to the class of animated 
beings. 

’ cisxeuk- oe majolica -ware. 


"Wo have engraved the annexed, as it afibrds at once both a heauliful 
specimen of the potter’s art, and also 
an example of the taste and luxury 
of the present day in articles of expen- 
sive ornament. It is a cistern made 
of Mojiolica, or the enamelled pottery 
. of Italy, the most beautiful specimens 
^f -which -were made in the sixteenth 
, mentnry. The one before us came to 
England from -the collection of the 
Borghese Palace ; and at the great .. 

sale at Starve, the seat of the Bulce _ ' — - 

of Buckingham, -was disposed of by airction for sixty-four gumeas, ana 
this although it -was much broken. 




'H f- ..T' ?- 


TMEAl'BES IK THE TIME OE SHAKSEEARE. 

Ik Blackfriars -was a theatre, the memory of winch with the one or 
the other shore of the river at Banliside, enjoys -the honour of havmg 
been used for the first representations of mirny of Shakspeare s plap, 
aS where the bard himself performed in them. 'The^ whole disteict 
becomes classic, from the remembrance. The foBo-mng interesting 
description of the theatres in London at that time, and which 
to the^Blackfriars’ theatre as we weU “ to \he 

memoir of Shakspeare, by the Rev. -^exader J 

Ahliue edition of Shakspeare’s poems: “Eearly aR these bmlumgs, it is 
mSlf were constructed of wood. Those wliich, for some ^dip 
'i^overed reason were termed private theatres, were entirely roofed in 
from the weather, while the public theatres were open to the stF) eAcept 

’ itiiSe «?«■ nEe 

these the boxes or rooms, intended for p..rsnns of ^ y ^ „ 

which at the private theatres were secured with loch., -ho icy. neing 
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givea to tlie individuals "wlao engaged them ; and there "was the centtd 
area, (separated, it seems, from the stage hy pales), nt the private thea- 
tres, termed the pit, and furnished with seats ; hut at the public theatres, 
called the yard, and affording no such accommodation. Cressets, or 
large open lanterns, served to illuminate the body of the house ; and two 
ample branches, of a form similar to those now hung in churches, gave 
light to the stage. The band of musicians, which was far from numerous, 
sat, it is supposed, in an upper balcony, over what is now called the 
sjage box : the instruments chiefly used were trumpets, cornets, haut- 
boys, lutes, recorders, viols, and organs. The amusements of the audi- 
ence previous to the commencement of the play, were reading, pflaying at 
cards, smoking tobacco, drinking ale, and eating nuts and apples. Even 
during the performance it was customary for wits, critics, and young 
gallants, who ivere desirous of attracting attention, to station themselves 
on the stage, either lying on the rushes or seated on hired stools, while 
their pages furnished them with pipes and tobacco. At the third sound- 
ing, or flourish of trumpets, the exhibition began. The curtain, which 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then drawn, opening in tho 
middle, and running upon iron rods. Other curtains, called traverses, 
were used as a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage was a 
balcony, the platform of which was raised about eight ox nine feet from 
the ground ; it served as a window, gallery, or upper chamber. From it / 
a portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and in front of it cur-j/ 
tains were suspended to conceal, if necessary, those who occupied it, fr-eBi*^'\ 
the audience. The internal roof of the stage, either painted blue or ' 
adorned itvith drapery of that colour, was termed the heavens. The staue 
was generally strewed with rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was 
u ^ to beHeve that, when tragedies were performed, 

painted scenery there was assiuedly 
fnttp;. containing the name of the place of action in largo 

letters, .was displayed in some conspicuous situation. Occasionally 

SMse°tiltte®p2 audience was required to 

suppose that the performers, who had not quitted the boards, had retired 

to a different spot A bed thrust forth showed that the stage was a b^£ 
t W Titli pen and inli, indicated that it^^aTa coul 

towns heU-ilrf.'rr'f to imitate towers, waUs of 

early in i?se bS to S Trap-doors had been 

stagi warmore th-S wkstial personage ascend to tho roof of the 

pliSi Tie nriee of theatre could always accom- 

Lk and "COorAg to tho , 

fa the best Ce. ° rti ™ A shilling nos charged for a place t 

ince f S? Jit -mi giriea wa? 3,, 

at three ““ P®rf»™ance commenced' •' 

V 

V 


/ 


/ 


The 


OLD CUSTOM EELJLTIKG TO CEIMINA18. 

custom of offering doomed crimbals a last 


of retreshmentis im°douldedly° 0 TO^of tlraught 

o.'oircrfag.fa.to „rlmfaa,?„nTi^. ^retaSl; Js^^S 
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toi^loge granted to religious communities. In Paris, tlic privilege was 
Ihekl l)j' tlie convent of FiUes-Dieu, the nuns of which keptuine prepared 
pr those who were condemned to suffer on the gihhet of Montfaucon. 
The gloomy procession halted before the gate of the monastery, the 
criminal descended from the cart, and the nuns, headed by the Lady 
Abbess, received him on the steps with as much, perhaps more, heartfelt 
ceremony than if he had been a king. The poor wretch was led to a 
crucifix near the church door, the feet whereof he humbly kissed. He 
then received, from the hands of the Superior, three pieces of bread (tp 
remind him of the Trinity), and one glass of wine (emblem of Unity). 
The procession then resumed its dread way to the scaffold- 


ALE TOO STHOUG, 


A memorial signed by nineteen inhabitants of Bayton, in ■Worcester- 
shire, was sent to the Sessions in the year 1612, setting forth “that John 
Kempster and John Byrd do not sell their ale accordmg to the law, but 
doe seU a pynte for a penny, and doe make ytt soe extraordynarjn strong- 
that itt di’aweth dyvers ydle p’sons into the said alehouses, by reason 
whereof sondrye assaults, affrayes, blodshedds, and other misdeameanors, 
arc there daylie corny tted by idle and dronken companic which doe 
thither resort and there cont^meue in their dronckenes three days and 
three nights together, and also divers men’s soimes and servants do often 
^sort and contineue drinldng in the said houses day and night, where- 
upon divers disorders and abuses are offered to the inhabitants of Bayton 
aforesaid, as in pulling down styles, in cairying away of yertes, in 
throwing men’s waynes, ploAves, and such like things, in-to pooles, wells, 
and other bye places, and in putting their yokes for their oxen into lakes 
and mycry places,” &c.” A nice pictme of young England in the seven- 
teenth century. 


A drArxEE-HonsE nr the tuie of hexet vn. 

In abbey-churches of the olden time the Chapter-house was always on 
the east side of the couid. In establishments of secular canons it seems 
to have been always multisided, with a central piUar to support its gi-oin- 
in'*‘ and a lofty, conical, lead-covered roof. In these instances it is 
placed in the open space eastward of the cloister, _ and is usually ap- 
proached by a passage from the east side of the cloister court. In t lo 
houses of all the other orders the chapter-house is rectangidar, even 
where the chui-ch is a cathedral. TJsuaUy, then, the chapter-house is a 
rectangular building on the east side of the cloister, and freTnently jte 
longest apsis is east and west-at Durham it has an apsis It was 

% large and handsome room, with a go^ deal of arclntectural oinamen , 
•Wten the western end of it is divided off as a vestibule or ante-room , and 
Generally it is so large as to be divided into two or three aisles by roi.s 
of pillars Internally, rows of stalls or benches were arranged rouna the 

SS tte COBVOEO a,™ » higte Boat at tUo oag og 

abbot or prior, and a desk m the middle from wluch certam thin s n er 
InT dav after the service c.alled Tierce, the convent walked in 

the chapter-house, and took their proper 
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places, men tlie abtot kad taken Ms place, tlie moMcs descended 
Srand bowed; lie returned tbeir salutation, and all took tbeir scats. 

^ sentence of tbe rule of tbe order was read by one of tbe novices fronO 
Uie desk, and tbe abbot* or in Ms absence, tbe prior, delivei-cd an ex-l 
planatorv or hortatory sermon upon it ; tlicn, from another poition of the 
bojk was read the names of brethren, and benelaotors, and persons wlio 
had been received into -fraternity, whose decease had happened on that 
day of the year ; and the convent prayed a rcqiuescat tn pace for their 
3 o 4, and 4 e souls of aU the faithful departed this life, 'ilicn members 

of the convent who had been 
guilty of slight breaches of 
discipline confessed thorn, 
kneeling upon a low stool in 
the middle, and on a bow 
from the abbot, intimating 
his remission of the breach, 
they resiuned their seats. If 
any had a complaint to males 
against any brother, it was 
here made and adjudged. 
Convent business was also 
transacted. The wood -cut 
gives an e-vamplc of the kin , 
Henry YIL had made grauti 
to Westminster Abbey, on 
condition that the convent 
performed certain religions 
services on his behalf; and 
in order that the services 
should not fall into disuse, 
ho directed that yearly, at a 
certain period, the chief 
-w- justice, or the king’s attorney, 

^ or the recorder of London, 

should attend in chapter, and the abstract of the grant and agreement 
between the king and the convent should he read. The grant which was 
thus to ho read still exists in the British Museum ; it is "wiitten in a 
volume superbly hound, ivith the royal seals attached in silver cases ; it 
IS Irom the illuminated letter at the head of one of the deeds that our 
wood-cut IS taken. It rudely represents the chapter-house, with the^ 
cluet-justice and a group of lawyers on one side, the abbot and conventl 
on the other, and a monk reading the grant from the desk in the midst. ^ 

aote bolevn’s gloves. 

•inU marvellously dainty about her gloves. She had a 

Trithout her gloves, ia older that the 

i Sood aueen Bess was extrava- 
gant, fastidious, and capncious in the extreme, about her gloves. She 
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jsed to display tliem to advantage in playing the virginal, and gloves at 
nat time "were expensive articles. 

DELLA nOBBIA IV ARE. 

Luca della Robhia, bom in 138S, ivas an eminent sculptor in marblo 
and bronze, and worked both at Florence and at Rimini. Hai-ing aban- 
doned his original employment for that of modelling in terra cotta, lie 
succeeded, after many experiments, in making a white enamel, with 
which he coated his works, and thus rendered them durable. Tasari 
writes of him, “che faceva I’opere di 
terra quasi eteme.” His chief produc- 
tions are Madonnas, Scripture subjects, 
figures, and architectural ornaments : 
they are by far the finest werks ever 
executed in pottery. He adorned the 
Italian churches with tiles, as well 
as with altar-pieces, in terra cotta 
cnameUed; and he is the founder of 
a school which produced works not 
much inferior to ‘his own. The “ Petit 
' Chateau de Madrid,” in the Bois de 
\Boulogne, near Paris, received the ap- 
fellation of “Chateau de Fayence,” 
from having been ornamented with ena- 
meUed tiles, the work of an Italian 
artist, named Girolamo della Robbia, a 
grand nephew of Luca, whom Francis I. 
brought from Italy. This chateau is 
now whoUy destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introduced into portions of 
the architectural composition, rather as 
accessory ornaments than as a “ lining 
or revetement of the walls. Analogous 
ornaments, the work of Luca dc Jlarano, 

1521, were to be seen in the old gate, ^ . 

llTiitehaU, and at Hampton Court. _ 

Luca della Robbia sometimes, though. 

SlSilal* rcptcOTtrac 

f f SaB lliBiato, Bear Floreace, by him. The groaBd is blue, the ligarcs 
" ::^hite, the fruits, &c., gold colour, and the garlands green. 

f VOLCAEIC EKUmOX LX J-VPAX. 

' The peninsula of Wountsendakc, and the f 

with TolcaBic mountains, some extinct, otlicrs -i- 

valves to the incomprehensible excitenionts of motaer Earth , bat 

1792 was the most terrible for ages before. 
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“ On. tlie eigliteentli day of tKe first month, of that yeai',” says thw 
Annals of Japan, “the summit of the mountain ayas seen to crumhW 
suddenly, and a tMok smoke rose in the air. On the sixth of the foUoAvinA 
month there was an eruption in a spur on the eastern slope of the mounl'Y 
tain. On the second of the third month an earthquake shook the whole 
island. At Simahara, the nearest town to the mountain, all the houses 
were thrown down, amidst a general terror and consternation, the shocks 
following' each other with frightful rapidity. W ountsendake incessantly 
sent forth a hail-storm of stones, showers of ashes, and streams of lava, 
which devastated the country for many leagues round. At length, m 
the first day of the fourth month, there was a new commotion, wh.eh 
increased in intensity from moment to moment. 

“ Simahara was now a vast heap of ruins. Enormous hlocks of rock, 
tumbling from the top of the mountain, crushed and ground So atoms all 
beneath them. Thunder rolled overhead, and dreadiul sounds rumbled 
beneath the feet at one and the same time. AH of a sudden, after an 
interval of calm, when men thought the scourge had passed over, the 
northern spur of Woimtsendake, the Moikeuyamma, hvu’st forth A\dth a 
tremendous detonation. A vast portion of that mountain was hlown into 
the air. Colossal masses fell into the sea. A stream of hoUing water \ 
rushed forth foaming from the cracks of this new volcano, and sped to i, 
the ocean, which at the same time advanced and fiooded the land.” / 
Then was seen a sight never seen before, intensifying the terror of th||^ ' 
innumerable witnesses of that terrible day, which might well sbem a \ 
Day of J udgment come. Erom the conflict of the boiling waters of the vol- ) 
cane with the cold waters of the tempestuous ocean, suddenly mingled, there ! 
"waterspouts wliioh ravaged 'mo land in their devovulng gyrations. 

The disasters^ caused by this acoumulatiou of catastrophes, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, waterspouts, _ inundations, unitecl together, exceed 
Dohet. Not a single^ house of Simahara and its environs was spaied : 
only the citadel remained, whose C 3 ’'clopean w^alls were formed of gigantic 
blocks of stone. The commlsions of nature on that da.y so changed the 
coast-line, _ that the most experienced mariaers could not recognise its 
once lamdiar shape and bendings. 

Fifty-three thousand persons perished on that fatal day. 


onioix 03? THE HO'HSB 03? M3JXG1UVE, 

h nothing but a very largo kettle, suspended ( 

bj -.opes, lyith the mouth douTiwards, and planks to sit on fixed in the'’ 

mmuleffro in 1588, made an experr 

1 ! Jniperor Charles T. with it, isdien they descended wit] 

In 1683 IViUiam Phipps, tlf, 
sunlfat fyPraject for nnloading a rich Spanmli shij., 

for the imdeiVsbiTiff • 1 ^ every necessary- 

poverlv He nnsnccessful, Phipps returned in gi'cat V 

Te a failing, / 

IGS^ PWs s i Albemarle contributed. In ' 

divide lho^m-o6f-<! ‘nr>f> 3 * tons, having previously engaged to 

oiMdc the piohts according to the twenty shares of fyliich the suhscrip- 
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^ott consisted. At first all Ms laljours proved fruitless, l)ut at length, 
|hea lie seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring^ up 
' much treasure that he returned to England ■ndtli £200,000 s(i ;:ii,g. 
f this sum he got about £20,000, and the Eulce of Albcmml v £00,000. 
Phipps was knighted hy the Idng, and laid the foundation of the present 
house of Mulgrave. 

SUEINE OF si'. SEBALD AX ITOEEinUJllG. 

The city of Huremherg — the birth-place of Albcrt"Durcr — is enriched 
with many works of high art. The most remarkable is the bronre sluino 
of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Vischcr and liis five sons, which sffl 
stands in allits beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the saint. The 
sketch on next page is a correct representation of it. 

The shrine encloses, amid the most florid Gothic arcliitectiu'o, the oaken 
chest encased with silver plates, containing the body of the venerated saint : 
this rests on an altar decorated with basso-relievos, depicting liis miracles. 
The architectural portion of this exquisite shrine partakes of the charac- 
teristics of the Jlennaissancc forms engrafted on the mcdimval, hy the 
influence of Italian art. Indeed, the latter school is visible as the lead- 
ing agent throughout the entire composition. The figures of the Twelve 
'AposSes and others placed around it, scarcely seem to bclong to German 
ai't; they are quite worthy of the best Transalpine master, ihe 
glhbdeiu’, breadth, and repose of these wonderM statues, cannot be ex- 
celled. Vischer seems to have completely freed liis mind from the conven- 
tionalities of Iris native schools : we have hero none of the constrameu, 
“ crumpled draperies,” the homo studies for lace and form so stnlnngh 
present in nearly all the works of art of this era, hut noble figures of tiio 
men elevated above the eartUy standard by companionship with the 
Saviour, exhibiting their high destiny by a noble hearuig, wortln o 
the solemn and glorious duties they were devoted to fulld. _\Vo gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and Ira Angehc^ wSw 
feel human, nature may lose nearly aU of its debasements before the 
‘‘mortS^coil” is “ shuffled off,” and that mental goodness may slune 
through and glorify its eartlily tabernacle, and give an assuranco in tunc 
present of the^ supcnoritics of an hereafter. Dead, indeed, mijt be the 
foul that can gaze on such works unmoved, appealing, do, to ou. 

Wblestaspii-ations. and vindicating humanity 

Asserting its innate, latent glories. Hero wc feel the truth of the .crq. 
tuval phrase— “In his ovnx image made he fflem. 

' The memory of Peter TiscI 
Tlic street in which his house ; 




tliis great -work of labour and art ; and ke kas kimself recorded, in an / 
inscription upon the monument, tkat ‘ ke completed it for tke r)raise of ) 
God Almigkt}’' alone, and tke konour of St. Sekald, Prince of Heaven, kv/'* 
tke aid of pious persons, paid by their voluntary contributions.’ ” Tke 
elaboration of tke entire Avork is marvellous ; it abounds Avitk fanciful 
ligures, seventy-tAvo in number, disposed among tke ornaments, or acting ' 
as supporters to tke general composition. Syrens holds candelabra at. 
the angles ; and the centre has an air of singular lightness and graco.\ 
H 13 supported at the ba^ by huge snails. At tke Avestern end there iaN 
a small bronze statue of Yiscker ; ke holds his chisel in kis hand, and in 
his workmm s dress, Avitk capacious leather apron, stands unajBfectcdJv 
lorth as a tore, honest labourer, appealing only to suck sympathies na 
tuo justly Ciun to one Avho laboured so lovingly and so vrell. 




A giu:at nicsuxT rjioji uimAi crectrasTAXcEs. 

That juag’iiilicent institution of active boncvolcnco, Guy’s Hospital, ir, 
^ one among a numerous list of instances where trilling events have pro- 
V.8ucod most disproportionate consequences. 

^ \ Tliomas Guy, of whom the above is a sketch, taken from an old print, 
- 4vas tlic son of Thomas Guy an Anabaptist, lightennan and cool-dealer, 
"fn llorslcydomi, Southwark. He was put apprentice in 1660 to a 
' mookscllei in the porch ofilcrcer’s Chapel, and set up trade with a 
/stock of about two hundred pounds, in the house that forms the _ angle 
hotweeu Coinhill and Lombard-street. The English Bibles being at 
that time very badly ])rinted, Mr. Guy engaged mth othere in a scheme 
for j)zinting them in Holland and importing them ; but this being put a 
slop to, he contracted with the University of O.vford for their privilege of 
ju'iiiting them, and carried on a great Bible trade for many years to eon- 
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Biderable advantage. He thus began to aecumtilato money, and hif; 
gains rested in his hands, for being a single man, and very penjuion^ 
liis expenses 'were very trifling. His custom was to dine on. his shor 
counter, with no other tablecloth than an old ncwsi^aper ; he was also a's 
little nice in regard to his dress. The bullc of his fortune, however, was 
acquired by the less reputable pui’chase of seamen’s tickets diu-ing 
Queen Anne’s wars, and by the South Sea stock in the memorable year 


1720. 

In proof of what we said at the outset, it is a fact that the public are 
indebted to a most trifling incident for the greatest part of his immense 
fortunes being applied to charitable uses. Guy ha d a maid-sorvaut whom 
he agreed to marry ; and preparatory to his nuptials ho had ordered the 
pavement before his door to be mended as far as a particular stone 
which hoi marked. Tlie maid, while her master was out, innocently 
looking on the paviours at work, saw a broken place they had not re- 
paired, and mentioned it to them ; but they told her that Mr. Guy had 
desired them not to go so far. “Well,” says she, “do you mend it; 
teU liim I bade you, and I know he 'will not be an^ry. It happened, . 
however, that the poor ghi juesumed too much on her influence over 
her wary lover, with whom the charge of a few shillings extraordinary 
turned the scale against her, for Guy, em-aged to find his orders ex- 
ceeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in hisy 
old age. In 1707 he built and fui’nished three wards on the north skl^ 
of the outer ooru't of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and gave one hundred 
pounds to it annually for eleven years preceding the erection of liis own 
hospital. 


bomotimo before his death ho erected the stately gate with the largo 
houses on each side, at the expense of about three thousand pounds. 
Ho was seventy-six years of age when he formed the design of building 
the hospital near St. Thomas’s, wMcfl bears Ms name. The charge of 
m’ecting this vast pile amounted to £18,793, besides £219,499 which lie 
left to endow it, and he just lived to see it roofed in. 

He erected and endowed^ an almshouse and library at Tamworth, the 
place 01 his mother’s nativity, and wliich lie represented in Parliament. 

I G contains loui’teen poor men and women, and the fund iirovides also 
lor the apprenticing of poor children. He also bequeathed four hundi’cd 
pounds a- 5 ^ear to Christ’s Hospital. 

Guy died December 17th, 1724 in the eighty-first year of his age, 
and his will bears date September 4th, in the same year, / 

hiahos at AiExANnurA. i 

f approach at all times, Ptolemy Sotei^ 
■Sv 10 , on the death of. Alexander, obtained the government of Eg-voitl 
of erecting a liglithouse on the eastern extremity of thf ^isle ' 

IMMmuses ^ ^ 

of Tf could he seen at a distance 

.ov,.uds the top, where fixes were Hghted in a species o! lantern. The. 
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^roimd-floor and the two next ahovc it were hexagonal ; the fourth 
i\'as a sijuare with a round tower at each angle ; the tifth floor wo?- 
klrcular, continued to the top, to which a winding staircase conducted. 
jrx the upper galleries some mirrors were arranged in such a manner as 
* to show the ships and ohjects at sea for some consider ahle distance. On 
the top a tire was constantly kept, to direct sailors into the hay, which 
was dangerous and difficult of access. 

The whole of this masterpiece of art was exquisitely wrought in 
stone, and adorned with columns, balustrades, and ornaments, worked 
in the finest marble. To protect the structure from the ocean storms, it 
was surrounded entirely by a sea wall. Ancient writers say the 
building of this tower cost 800 talents, which is equiyalent to £165,000, 
if Attic talents ; but if iilexauclrian, double that sum. 

T'he building was not completed during the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
but was finished in the reign of Ms son 'Ptolemy PMladelphus, who 
put this inscription upon it ; — 

“ King Ptolemy, to the Gods the Saviours, for tho benefit of sailors.” 

Sostratus the architect, wishing to claim all the glory of the building, 
engraved his own name on the solid marble, and afterwards coated it 
with cement. Thus, when time had decayed the mortar Ptolemy’s name 
disappeared, and the following inscription became visible 

Vilflostratus the Cnidian, to the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors.’ 

Of Ibis remarkable tower not a vestige remains, and Mstory gives us 
no fiu’tber information than we have here ; of its gradual decay or of 
its violent destruction we have no record ; hut that such a structure as 
described stood there, there cau be not a shadow of doubt, up® fhe 
fact that all buildings for like purposes among the Greeks and Homans 
derive their designation from this. 


SEPULCHUAi VASES OE ANCIENT rGVTI. 

In ancient Egypt terra-cotta pottery was extensively made use of fer 
vases or ians to bold the entrails- of the dead. In order to preserve the 
body eflectuaUy, it was necessary to remove the softer portions, sucu as 
the tboracio and abdominal ffiscera, and these were embalmed separately. 

■ ' In some instances they were returned into the stomach, with u ax models 
'iof four deities, commonly called the four genii of the A®ent or Hades. 

• lltvus, however, nsnal in the embalmment of the wealthier classes to 
, Vilc them carefully in the requisite preparations, tie them up » neat 
^M'lindrical packets, and deposit them in vases having the shape of die 
'r'4uT genii. ^The bodies of these deities, which were 
f -J mi!mmied. formed the bodies of the vases, and were cylindrical below 
T 1 ,i 7 ,.lo/l^obnve The mouths of the jars were sometimes countCT- 
f rnlTic iS The loSr the cov4 winch fitted into thcin lffie 

The iar of the irst genius, whose name was “the 

\ a Jjnij,. - J , stomach and large intestines, and wa.s 
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or of Plitlia Socliaris Osiris, tlie pygmean god of Memphis. The saconi^. . 
vase of the series was in the shape of the genius Hapi, the “ concealed.^', | 
Its cover was shaped Idre the head of a cynocephalus, and it held ■' 

smaller viscera. This genius jiresided over the north, and was .also j 

son of Osiris. The third vase was that of the genius Trautmutf, “the^i|[ 
adorer of his mother.” We here annex an engraving of it. It had a cover 
in shape of the head of a jackal, and held the lungs and heart. This genius 
presided over the East, and was brother of the preceding. The last was 
that of the genius Kehhsnuf, the refresher of his brethren. It had a 

cover shaped like the head of a spar- 
row-hawk, and held the liver and 
gaU-bladder. Tliis genius presided 
over the west, and was also brother 
of the preceding. Tlnee vases of a 
set, in the British Museum, have all 
human-shaped heads, and are pro- 
vided with handles at the sides of the 
bodies. Specimens of a very unusual 
kind are also to be found in the same 
collection, having the whole bodyy"' 
formed without a cover, in the shap^ 
of a dome above, and surmounted bj / 
a rudely modelled figme of a ja.»l 5 at. 'I, 
couchant upon a gateway, formed of a 
detached piece. The entrails were r 
introduced by the rectangular orifice ,V 
in the upper part. In some other in- 
stances the covers appear to have been 
■seemed by cords passing through 
them to the body of the vase. When 
secured, the vases were placed in a 
wooden box, which was laid on a 
sledge and carried to the sepulchre, 
where they were often taken out and 
y placed two on each side of the coffin, 

it was only the poorer classes that used pottery for these piu’poses. The 
viscera ol high officers of state were embalmed in jars of fine white lime-j' 
stone, and the stfil more valuable oriental alabasters or arragonite, , 
ootamea from the quarries of Tel El Amarna, or the ancient Alabastror 

THE SA.CEO CATINO. 

celebrated “ Sacro Catino,” part of the spoil taken by the Genoei; 
amr *^11 Cesarea, which was believed to be cut from a singM 

qii to tradition, been presented by the Q,uoen ot 

eSf Solomon, was for ages the pride and glory of Genoa, and an > 
devotional reverence at the yearly exhibitions, ( 
oni7dnTi . .'^th great pomp and ceremony. Such was the V 

borror'cd many_ occasions the republic 

< aj.{ a million of ducats upon the security of this precious relio« 
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When the French armies, during the first Revolution, plundered Italy 
',jOf its treasures, it vas sent with other spoils to Paris. Upon examina- 
ition, it was, instead of emerald, proved to be composed of glass, similar 
irto that found in the Eg'\"ptian tombs, of which countiy it was, no doubt, 
the manufacture. At the Restoration the Sacro Catino was returned in 
a broken state, and now lies shorn of aU its honours, a mere broken glass 
vessel^ in the sacristy of the Church of San Lorenzo. 


DINNER DARir IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUET. 

The cut which we here present to our readers is taken from the 
English edition of the Janua Linguatum of Gomenius, and represents 
tiio forms of dining in England under the Protectorate. It wiU be 
described by the text which accompanies it in the book, and in 



which each p.articidar object is mentioned. “ When a feast is mdo 
ready ” wo aro told, “tho table is covered with a carpet and a table- 
cloth bv tho waiters, who, besides, lay the trenchers, spoons, knives, 
with little forks, table napldns, bread, with a saltseUar. Messes are 
brought in platters, a pie in a plate. Tho guests being brought m by 
tlic host, wash their hands out of a laver or ewer, over a hand-basin, 

1 or bowl, andndpo them -with a hand towel: they then sit at the table 
^ on chairs The^ carver breaketh up the good cheer, and ^yi^e& it. 

Sauces are set amongst rostc-meat in sawsers. The butler ffleth strong 
?£dnrrt of a cruse, or imc-pot, or flagon, into cups or glasses, which 
'Ctand on a cup-board, and he rcachcth them to the master ot the feast, 
\ fn 'hiq fnicsts ” It'vvill be observed here that one salt- 

^ 1 “ Jw K midS .f tie table. ThU m. the 

custom - S ns one long tabic had been substituted for the several 

rVirfnSv standing in the liaR, the salt-cellar was considered to 

r 'f4n +hp fable into distinct parts, guests of more distinction being 

Jl«d t “he °rft,“th'» p«s heW the «lt 
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to infeiiors and dependents. Tlus usage is often alluded to in the old 
dTamatists. Thus, in Ben Jenson, it is said of a nia:i -who treats hia 
inferiors mth. seorn, “he never drinks behto the salt, L e. he never i 
exchanges civilities mth those vrlio sit at the lower end of the table. 
And in a contemporary writer, it is described as a mark of presumption 
in an inferior member of the household “to sit above the salt.” 

SAND-COltnUNS IK AVEICA. 

Of this remarkable phenomenon, we extract the following interesting 
account from the Rev. N. Davis’s “ Evenings in my Tent” j — 

“ The heat, during the last day or two, has been intense. The ther- 
mometer in my tent, during day and night, has been almost stationary 
at 100 degrees. My men have done, and stiU do, everything in then' 
power to keep the tent cool, by erecting a high palm-hraneh fence around 
it, and by a constant immersion of the groimd, but aR this to very little 
effect. The wind, during this day, has been as hot as the flames issuing 
from a furnace ; and the clouds of sand it raised, and carried along in 
its furious march, have been immense. In the distance could he seen 
numbers of sand columns ; but these did not retain their form any con- 
siderable length of time. A contrary blast brought them in collision 
with each other ; tind these, blending their contents, taised a complete 
and dense barrier between us and the country beyond. I am no lover of ' 
danger ; but, I must confess, 1 had an inward desire to see this pheno- /f 
menon~one of the horrors of the desert~in greater perfection. I 
lieve Bruce witnessed one of the most stupendous exhibitions of sand 
columns or sand spouts, caused by circular or whirl-winds, on record. 

XU his jommey through the desert of Senaar, his attention was attracted 
to a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at different distances, moving 
great celerity, at others, stalldng on with majestic slow- 
Si t^ey were coming in a very few minutes 

to bi o companions. Again they would retreat, so as 

^ reaching to the very clouds. There 

from the bodies; and these, once disjoined, dis- 
+ 1 ,^ ^ ^PP^^’^sd no more. Sometimes they were broken 

^ cannon-shot.^ Ihout noon 

they began to advance with considerable sudftness upon them the wind 
tag VM 7 strong at north. EloTon of those asrfd TiSors ra“ gS a£. 
srfo of thorn, at about the distance of three miles. The greatest diamf- 

persuasion of this riveted bin/fA I danger, — and the full 

they were giitS 1 

disposition like those ^Ireaclv moving pillars, in form and 

mmber, and less S only they seemed to he more in 

r, ana less m size. They came several times in a direction close 
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upon tlicm ; tlmt is, according to Sfr. Briiee’s computation, -witliin two 
, y' miles. Tliej’ became, inune^ately after sunrise, lilre a thick -wood, and 
' i-u almost darkened the sun , his rays, shining through them for near an 
hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of lire. At another time the)'^ 
were terrilied by an army of these sand piUars, whose march was con- 
stantly south, a number of wliich seemed once to be coming directly 
upon them, and, though they were little nearer than two miles, a con- 
siderable quantitj' of sand fell around them. On the 21st of November, 
about eight in the morning, he had a view of the desert to the westward 
as before, and saw the sands had aheady begun to rise in immense twisted 
pillars, wliich darkened the heavens, and moved over the desert with more 
magniliceneo than ever. The sun shining through the piUars, which 
woie thicker, and contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, seemed to give those nearest them an appearance as i? 
spotted with stars of gold. A little before twelve, the wind at north 
ceased, and a considerable quantity of fine sand rained upon them for 
an hour afterwards. 

AXTxqniTr of intoxicating dmnes. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
> known to antiquit}', but this is a mistake. Tacitus mentions the use of 

V ale or beer as common among the Germans of bis time._ By tbc 
Ivwptiaus, likewise, whose countiy was ill adapted to the cultivation of 
‘ tiic grape, it was employed as a substitute for "wdne. Ale was eoiumon 
in the middle ages, and Jlr. Park states that very good beer is mado,_hy 
the usual process of brewing and malting, in the interior oi Africa. 
Tlic favourite drinlc of our Saxon ancestors was ale or mead. Those 
worshippers of Odin wore so notoriously addicted, to drunkenness, that 
it was rc^’arded as honourable rather than otherwise ; and the man. who 
could withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon noth admiration 
and respect ; whence the drunken songs of the Scandinavian scalds . 
whence the glories of Valhalla, the ftincied happiness of whoso m- 
]iahit.ants consisted of quaffing draughts from the skulls of then 
enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spmt, which is generaUy supposed 
S he a modern discovery, probably existed from a very early period. 
It if said to have been lirit made by the .Arabians in the midffie age , 
''i and in all likelihood may lay claim to a stiB remoter origin, ihc 
\ sniritiions liquor called annek has been manufactured in the island of 
\ as well as in the continent of Hindostan, from time immemorial. 

' lirandv was made in Sicily at the commencement of the fouitcenth 
'..o 7 itiirV As to vdne, it was so common in ancient times as to hare a 

'fidai' nod appropriated to it; Bacchus and liis companion Sdcniis arc 

laWolefete o£ its p,.p.s.tioa, totods 
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it to his followers, who, to compensate themselves, had recourso io 
opium. The Gothic or dark ages seem to have been those in which it 
was the least common ; in proof of this it may be mentioned that, so 
late as 1298, it was vended as a cordial by the English apothecaries. 
At the present day it is little drunk, except by the upper classes, in 
tliose countries which do not naturally furnish the grape. In those that 
do, it is so cheap as to come within the roach of even the lowest. 


RUINS OF CLONMACNOIS. 

A few miles south of Athlone are the famous ruins of Clonraacnois the 
school where, according to Dr. O’Connor, “the nobility of Connaun-h* 
had their children educated, and which was therefore called Cluan'mat- 



nois, ‘the secluded recess of the sons of nohl pc; ’ ” i 

times, a renowned eemeterv of thp TrS, i • i Y 

it has continued a fa^JSte buGnI centuri. 

tUs day, ftatall f 



va. xxciuuu was saia to be within thn u 
' .iins retain marks of exceeding- splendour 
there are two “Bound Towers ’’ 

tim many richly-carved stone crosses 
among the ruins. '^losses 

■p ., , HEICKS of BABYLON 

found S ffuiV p.in$’ ”4 

puvposa „{ to IT- 
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bridles they !pe made of clay mixed with grass and straw, which hare 
ot course disappeared in the baking, leaving, however tocef of fim 

Generally they are slack-biimt, of a pale 
P glaze or polish. The finest sort, accordin| to 

Jfr. Eich are white, approaching more or less to a yelloivish cast like 

the coarsest are redf lilie our ordinary 
ick. Some have a blackish cast, and are very hard. The finest are 
those which come from the rums of the Akerkuf. The general measure- 
ment of thekiln-dried bricks, at the Birs Nimrud, is 1 ft. 1 in. square, 
and 3 in. thick. Some are submultiples, or haU' of these dimensions. 
A lew are of different shapes for particular purposes, such as roundiim 
corners. _ Those at the Akerkuf measured a trifle less, or 12i in. square 
and lu, thick, and are placed at the base of the monument. Tlie 



bricks of A1 Ilymcr, on the eastern bank, measure 14 in. long, 12 J in. 
broad, 2j in. thick, and are of fine fabric. There are bricks of two 
dimensions at this ruin of the Birs Himrfid ; those on the northern brow, 
a little wa}^ down it, measure 12 in. square, and SJ in. thick; they are 
of a pale red colour, and used for revetting the monument. Lower 
doivn to the east of tliis, they' are 4j in. broad, and 12j in. long. 
Similar brieks were found at the Mujellibo, and in one place was an entire 
wall of them 60 feet thick. The whole plain here is covered with masses 
I of brick ivork, and on one of the mounds the bricks are so red, that is 
\ looks one bright gleaming mass. The bricks from the Mujellibe or luisr 
are described ns very hard, and of a pale yellow colour ; and this edifice 
> ])roscnts a remarkalile appearance of freshness. We have seen only' one 
A[. fragment of a brick from Niffer; it is of a white, or rather yellowish 
"T white colour, and sandy, gritty texture. This spot, it will be re- 
membered, is supposed to be the site of old Babylon. AH these bricks 
are made by the same process as tliose of Assyria, namcljq stamped out 
of a wooden or terra-cotta mould, and are also impressed with several 
lines of cuneiform character. This impression is always simk below the 
superficies, rectangular, and often placed obliquely bn the brick, with 
that disregard to mechanical symmetry w’liich is so usual on worics of 
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ancient att. The stamp is generally about 6 inches long, by 4 inches / 
■wide, and tlic number of lines varies from three to_ seven ; an arrange- y, 
ment quite difterent from that observed on the bricks of Assyria, and 
rather resembling that adopted by the brick-makers of Egypt. The 
engraving on previous page is of a brick stamped mth the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, -which is now in the possession of the Iloyal Society of 
Literature. The inscriptions sometimes commence with the figure of a 
lion, a bull, or what may he intended for an altar. These read, according ■ 
to Sir H. Eawlinson,^ — 

[of] Nebuchadnezzar, 

the king of Babjdon, 

founder of Beth Digla, or Saggalu, 

and of Beth Tzida 

son of Nehopalasar [I am]. 


A TUnKISir BAZiVAll. 


A Turkish bazaar is one of the most wonderful sights in Ihc %vorld, 
and well deserves a place in our record of curiosities. We cannot do 
better than quote the description whicli Mr. Albert Smith gives of one 
of those extraordinary places in his “ Month at Constantinople 
“Smyrna had, in some measure, prepared me for the general appear- 
.00 of an oriental bazaar ; but the vast extent of these markets at Con- 

1 - j .1 .*11 **•»• . 
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stantiiioplc created a still more -vi-vid impression. To say that the coverecLit 
rows of shops must altogether be miles in length— that adsta after visfa ' 
opens iipon the gaze of the astonished stranger, lined -with the costliest 
productions of the world, _ each collected in its proper distript — that one 
Juay -ualk for an houiq without going over the same ground twice, amidst 
diamonds, gold, and ivory ; Cashmere shawls, and Chinese sillcs : glit- 
tenng arms, costly perfumes, embroidered slippers, and mirrors; rare 
brocades, ermines, Morocco leathers, Persian nick-nacks; ariibcr mouth - 
f'nnwn pipes—that looldng along the shortest avenue, oveiy 

mdllnt tL costumes, 

Sst iS ?? spectacle is at 

StSe HiK ^ possibly, gives the reader the notion 

ot some kind of splendid mart, fitted to supply the wmnts of the alitteriiif 
pi-isonagGs wlio figure iu the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments- vet it 

Sh7S “ it”? 'VM* S aik’ calL 

loith, or the nmst extraordinary assemblage of treasures displiivcd tliero 
ruanimMarion ^^egeut-stroet-can boast of .such an 

desert hive hSn traver'Sf ^’^cky road and sandy] 

the wild rerions^ of ti e tZl - witli tU caravan. From 

->gly avorlmd, in the next ml. 


1 
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\ brought them up the sphorus to the very water’s edge of the 

,\ city_. From the remotire 506^ America; from sturdy England; from 
■i- Cadiz, Marseilles, and au the glowing shores of the Mediterranean, 

’ safely carried over the dark and leaping sea, by brave iron monsters that 
have fought the winds rvith their scalding breath, these wares have 
come, to tempt the purchasers, in the pleasant, calm, subdued light of 
the bazaars of Staraboul.” 


V 


VAENISH-TSEE OF THE JAPANESE. 

The tirusi or vamish-tree, of which they make so extensive a use, is a 
noble tree when grown to its full size. On incision it yields a rich, 
millry, glutinous juice, out of which the Japanese make the celebrated 
varnish, Imown by the name of Japan. With this varnish they cover 
and coat all their household furniture, all their dishes and plates, and all 
their drinking-vessels, whether made of wood or of paper. The use of 
plate, or porcelain, or glass appears to be very limited, and is probably 
interdicted by some rule of nationality or religion : from the emperor 
down to the meanest peasant, all make use of the light varnished or 
japanned cups and dishes, the inner substance of which is wood or paper, 
or what we term papier-mache. 

Another tree, called forasi, renders a varnish of an inferior quality. 

TOUTUEE-CHAMBEE AT NHEEIXBEEG. 

Kiu'emberg, being a “ free city,” was governed by its own ap- 
pointed magistrates, having independent coui-ts of law. The exe- 
cutive council of state consisted of eight members, chosen from the 
thirtj' patrician families, who, by the privilege granted to them from the 
thirteenth century, ruled the city entirely. In process of time these 
privileges assumed the form of a civic tyrannj’’, which was felt to be in- 
tolerable by the people,* and occasionally opposed by them. The fierce 
religious wars of the sixteenth century assisted in destroying the mono- 
poly of power stiU more ; yet now that it is gone for ever, it has left 
fearful traces of its irresponsible strength. AU who sigh for “the good 
old times,” should not moralise over the fallen greatness of the city, and 
its almost deserted but noble town-hall ; but descend below the building 
into the dark vaults and corridors which form its basement ; the terrible 
substructure upon which the glorious municipal palace of a free imperial 
self-ruled city was based in the middle ages, into whose secrets none 
i dared pry, and where friends, hope, life itself, were lost to those who 
\ dared revolt against the riders. There is no romance-writer who has 
ima-nned more horrors than we have evidences were perpetrated_^der 
the name of iustice in these frightful vaults, unknown to the busy citems 
1 around them, within a few feet of the streets down which a gay wedding 
/ procession might pass, while a hue p^riot was tom in every and 
I hacked to death by the refined cruelty of his feUow-men. The heart 
sickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire to quit them takes pos- 
session of the mind, yhile remaining merely as a curious spectator wit^ 
tLm The narrow steps leading to them are reached through a decorated 
dom'way, and the passage helow receives light thi-ough a senes of grat- 
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ings. You sliortly reach, tlie lahyrinthine •ways, totally excluded fioiil 
exteraal light aad air, aud eater, one aft thvc&ther, confined dungcona, 
little more than six feet square, cased ■withPodk'Xo deaden sounds, and t 
increase the difficulty of attempted escape. To make these narro-w places 
even more horrible, strong wooden stocks are in some, and day and night 
prisoners were secured in total darkness, in an atmosphere wMeli seems 
even now too oppressive to hear. In close proximity to these dungeons 
is a strong stone room, about twelve feet -wide each way, into which you 
descend by three steps. It is the torture-chamber, which we here engrave. 




anides. Two such of stSf attached to their 

some years hack, as well S man^ShPr £ Poiuids, were kept here 
moved or sold for old iron The f tortui’e since re- 

densed the voice of the tortnrp^ -T ^ vaulted roof con- 
it &eedom to ascend into a ronTnW on one side gave/ 

waited for the faltering -words wHch^supnp j^^dieial listeners! 

their victim. ^ succeeded the agonising screams of 
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i'Gregol'ian IRiseum in the Vatican, about 1,000 ; Florence has about 
VOO ; and at Tniin there are 500. On the side of the Alps, the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna possesses about 300 ; Berlin has 1,690 ; 5Iunioh about 
/l,700; Dresden, 200; Carlsruhe, 200; the Louvre, at Paris, about 
1,500; ■while 500 more may be found in the Bibliotheque Iniperiale. 
The British Museum has about 2,600 vases of ail lands. Besides the 
j)ublic collections, several choice and valuable specimens of ancient_ art 
belong to indi's'iduals. The most important of these private collections 
arc those of' the Duo de Luynes, the Due de Blacas, the Count do 
Poiu'tales-Gorgier, the Jatta collection, that belonging to M. St. Angelo 



at Vaple.s, and a lino and choice one belonging to the Maiqms Campa 
ni- Romo In Eno-land, the coBections ot Mr. Hope, of Mr. Jekj 1, ol 
at Komo. ’ ton and of Mr. Herts, contain several m- 

Iho Marquis 0 ^ “ ^Jition to these, several thousand more vases 

arc in tli . Cnpranesi and Messin. SoUicbv, in London. 

Iho tS nulte ol vasio in pnbli. and private o.Uccttons probably 

amounts to 16,000 of all Uindt ......icbres of tbo ancients, but the 

' All these rrcre Xf ti ev ncro accordinB tc’ locality, 

rsrcumstances under ■which ,, H ; designed for single 

A Greece, the graves ^^^nSivelv ^ size of the vases 

Q^rpses, which accounts o Athens the earlier graves arc sunk 

discovered in that , nn,.irLth especially such as contain the 

deepest in the soil, and v , ijo’rin^ to a^depth of several feet 

SKfSarVhc s 
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extracted, are cliam'bers kewn iu the rocks. In Southern Italy, cspecialli' 
in Campania, they arc largo chambers, about 5j palms under the surfa^j 

The engraTing on previous page mil convey an idea of the manner V, . 
which the vases are arranged round the bodies of the dead in the tomb^ \ 
of Veii, Nola, and Cumse. 

The tomb there represented is construeted of large blocks of stone, 
arranged in squared masses, called the Etruscan style of wall, in con- 
tradistinction to the Cyclopean. The walls are painted with subjects, 
the body is laid upon the stone floor, and the larger vases, such as the 
oxyhapha and craters are placed round it. The jugs are hung upon nails 
round the wails. 


GAMES with; caehs im the sixteenth centhht. 

Cards were used by every one. The game of Gleek was played by 
three persons. The dealer dealt twelve cards and left eight on the 
table for stock, seven were bought, and the ace turned up for the dealer ; 
if it was Tiddy (four of trumps) such player gave foim to the dealer. 

The ace was called Tib, the knave Tim, the fimi Towscr, and the sixth 
Tumbler. The players then begin bidding for the stock in hopes of 
bettering their game, the buyer talcing in seven cards and putting out i A 
seven. If Tib was turned up, it counted fifteen to the dealer. The^^ 1 
players then picked for Ruff, the one having most of ,a suit winnin'^ 

. it ^unless any one had four aces, which always carried it. The fiif ’ 
then said, “I’U vie the Ruff;” the next, “I’R see it:” the tHrd,\ 

1 11 see it, and revie it the first again, “I’Useo your revie;” and\ 
tao :^ddle, ^ 1 11 not meddle yith. iV Tliey tlien showed their cards, N 
aud he ftat had most of a suit won six of him that held out longest, 
and lorty of mm who said he could see it, and then refused to meddle 
mth it. 

Ombre, Basset, Whist, Costly Colours, and Eive Cards, were, wo 
believe, of later introduction. Of our period, are Ruff', Bone, Ace, 

AH England was Post and Pair, as • 

All Fours was m Kent, and Five Cards in Ireland. In Post aud Pair, 
the ace of trumps was the best caa-d; at Post the best cards were one 

‘Stof to’ IP. tile game con- 

to inttSdSe yJS 

EESetJED EEMCS. j 

of tile otiginal in the chartula/y 

tLn bep,I Sf- ’ Ai-chhishop, before the work of dcmol: 

inthe towerpaid^whKmr^^ stones! 

AioihSvm emss ii"^ oni- Saviour ! ^ 

portions of the cross of ChrisU stones, mth several oth<sr 
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i A filnre c'iS tlic liair of tie blessed Tii-o-k I 

I i'jrn, aad St. d’liomas^'of ‘^Sn?erE^Sa°^^^ f 

t”*“ «f th-ldncfBorthoIo. 
A silver casket containing a bone of St. Mnian! 

A Sliver casket, containing part of the girdle of the Yir"-in l^rirtr 1 1 
A smAlth,? “nd of Sh Ma^-dSeneH 

of St. Engene, and of St 

t f e tomb of St. Catherine the virgin ! 

A smaU lude, -with a portion of the cloak of St. Martin ' ® 

Th«ihTca;tiSr“! r'‘”“ «. 

Some Otlier hides, Avith bones of saints and other relics 1 
A vooden chest, containing many small reb’es 1 
Two linen bags, with the bones' of St. Kentigem, St. Tbanew, and 
'^er deceased saints ! ! ’ 

TAPEB. 


With respect to the paper now in use, Dr. Blair says, the first paper- 
nuli (m England, wc suppose) was erected at Dnrtfor'd, in the year 1588, 
hy a German of the name of Speillman ; Aom which period" we may, 
perhaps, date its mamifacture in tliis country. 

It appears, however, that it was known in the East much earlier ; it 
being obseiwed that most of the ancient manuscripts in Arahie and other 
Oriental langnages, were written upon cotton paper, and it is thought 
the Saracens iirst introduced it into Spain. 

Anderson, in his “ History of Commerce,” says that, till the yearlGQO, 
there was scarcely any paper made in England but the coarse brown 
sort. Paper was prcviouslj" imported from Prance, Genoa, and Holland. 
However, the improvement of tliis article in England, in consequenco of 
the Ereuch war, produced a saving to the country of £100,000 annually, 
which liad been paid to France for paper alone. 


lOTXEBIES. 

■j If the antiqnityof a practice could justify its existence, lotteries might 
claim peculiar reverence. The Homans, we are told, used to enliven, 
their Saturnalia with them, by distributing tickets, all of which gained 
some prize. Augustus instituted lotteries, that consisted, however, of 
things of little value. Hero also established lotteries, for the people, in 
wliieh 1,000 tickets were daily distributed, and several of those who 
were favoured by fortune got rich by them. The first lottery of which 
we find any record in our annals, was in the year 1659, which, accord- 
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Lng to Stow, consisted of 40,000 lots, at 10s. each. The prizes weraj- \ 
plated ; and the profits were to he applied to the pui-pose of repairing tha V 
havens of the kingdom. This lottery was dravTi at the west door of ^ \ 

Paul’s cathedral; and began on the 11th July, 1569, and continued iih,-; i 
ccssautly, day and night, till the 6th May following. The tickets wcrev 
three years in being disposed of. In the year 1612, King James granted 
a lottery to promote the plantation of English colonies in Virginia, 
wliich was also drawn at St. Paul’s. 



inWl’LT: AT SIMONBOKG. 


nt 


/^Simo^braV^iu'^sl°drira Lepcha temple 

the foUowL^’accoW of’ U Thibet. TVe tald 

visited it in iSs S- c!- of Dr. Hooker, wbfo 

goompas, ortempks in Sik£°h^- smallest and poorest 
of one large S, ’rSsed It consi^^ 

shutter windows, and roofed ivitb slidifi’| 

a wooden altar was placed of wood; opposite the dXr 

red; to the right anKft 

■wrapped in sihr; a model of a few Tibetan booksi, 

cylinder, and some implements temple in Hepal, a praying-^, 
3;-nglisli wine-bottles and glassL witb^H^ P^poses, bags of juniper, 
W, and F&Xt’l’Jif 



fe ’a'S ™ I srtte Slit? V"! 

f Iv procured from fe are burued to ifrlen^ h 

'" - < oSfe -s £sl - oSl “ f s 



The above sketch ^ boddiiist TEiii.££s. 

Vdvdioever puUs the strin" piSS i ‘^"Posited witteu proiyerf 
pioiyors as often as the boll°iw^s^ rhl to have Lid^ his 

temple, ■n-alk up to the altar and w-orshippers, on euterino- the 

gifts, they lift both liands to th^fm/head "f liepositedlhefr 

ho ground three times ^ and 10^°%'?™ -‘‘I to 2 h 

“’ "‘"lyt, Um/and’l. 



ten thousand wondeueul things; 

both hmao on theiv Sit' and "S 

the dorje is 1186(1 m ‘ i-.+ion the Lama pronoimces it fro^* 

temiwft ontstetehk amj tho people all ho4| 

pLtete, mth their foreheads toiichmg th^ 

PHOCIAMATIOK TOE THE PEKSOK OE GEOEGE H. 

On the yonng rretender taking in Seotiana Gov^^^ 
i^viioiamation ottering a remrd of £30,000 loi Eis neaa, ame or ucau. 

In isition to this, the following curious paper was issued hy the 
SiSSdhis council, which, Mr. Beloe says, “ is so rare, t\at I iiev«r 
heard of any other than that which accident lately deposited in the 

British Museum.” 

“Charles, Prince of 'Wales, &e. , ^ , , , , 

“Regent of the Kingdoms of Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the 

Dominions thereimto belonging, _ _ . 

“ Whereas, we have seen a certam seandalons and maUcious paper, 
published in the style and form of a proclamation, hearing date the 1st 
instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing ns to justice, lilre our Royal 
Ancestor, King Charles I. of blessed memory, there is a reward of ./ 
£30,000 sterling promised to those who shall deliver ns into the hands o^, 
our enemies, we could not hut he moved with a just'indignati<)n at s^y^^ 
insolent an attempt ; and though, from oui’ nature pd principles, , 
abhor and detest a practice so unusual among Chiistian Princes, weV ; 
cannot hut, out of just regard to the dignity of our person, promise a W, 
like reward of £30,000 sterling to liim, or those, who shall seize and 
secure till our further orders, the person of the Elector of Hanover, 
whether landed, or attempting to land, in any part of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Should any fatal accident happen from hence, let the blame 
he entirely at tlie door of those who first set the infamous example. 

“ Chaeles, P. R. 

“ Given at our Camp, at Kinlookeill, August 22, 1745. 

“ By his Highness’s Command. 

“JoHK Mheeay.” 


DOGS in JAPAN. 

Dogs or common ems they liave, and in superfiuous numbers. "These 
dogs are as much the pest of the towns of Japan as they are of Constan-i 
tinoplo and the other foul cities and towns of the Ottoman Empiin. TMs 
vast increase of the caniae species, and the encouragement and immiinijly 
accorded to it, arose (according to the popular account) out of a curio^ 
superstition and an extravagant imperial decree. An Emperor wdM 
reigned at the close of tho eighteenth centurj' chanced to ha horn\indfn’ 
the Bign of the Dog, the Dog being one of the tanlve celestial signs dif 
the Japanese Zodiac. For this reason the Emperor had as great an. 
esteem for dogs as the Ptoman Emperor Augustus is reported to havo' 
entertained for rams. "Wlien he ascended the throne, he willed and 
ordamed ithat dogs should be_ held as sacred animals ; and, from that 
time, morn puppies saw the light, and wore permitted to live in Japan 
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foan ia any otlicr coimtiy on tlio face of the earth, Turkey, perhaps, 
Ixceptcd. These dogs have no masters, but lie and prowl about the 
j ,j|(^eets, to the exceeding great annoyance of passengers, especially if 
j.poy happen to be foreign travellers, or Christians in Christian dresses, 
they come round you in packs, barking, snarling, and showing their 
^ teeth ; nay, even if they fall upon you and bite you, you must on no 
account take the law into your own hands, and heat them off or shoot 
them. To kill one of them is a capital crime, whatever mischief the 
brute may have done you. In every town there are Guardians of the 
Dogs, and to these officers notice must he given in case of any canine 
misdemeanour, these guardians alone being empowered to punish the 
dogs. Every street must keep a certain number of these animals, or at 
least provide them with victuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals, stand in all 
parts of the town, and to these the animals, in case of sickness, must he 
carefully conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs that die must he 
brought up to the tops of mountaius and hills, the usual bnryiag-places 
of men and women, and there be very decently interred. Old Ktempfer 
gays;^** The natives teU a pleasant tale on this head. A Japanese, as 
he was carrying the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep mountain, 
grew impatient, griunbled, and cursed the Emperor’s birth-day and 
whimsical command. His companion hid him hold his tongue and be 
quiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to the gods that the 
Enmeror was not born under the Sign of the Horse, for, in that case, the 
load^tild be heavier.” 


lAGjrl, AND THE USE MADE OF IT. 

Mohammed, wo are told, prohibited the use of wine, owing to a 
drunlcen quarrel among the chiefs of his army, which produced great 
disorder and confusion in his affairs, and almost caused the jjrophet s 
death in one of his daring military engagements. He, thereto^, ad- 
dressed his followers in these words: “The devil desires to sow dissen- 
sions among you, through wine and games of chance, to divert you from 
rememhering God, and praying to him. Abandon wine and games of 
chance. Be obedient to God and the prophet, his apostle, and take heed 
unto yourselves.” But the prophet, who coffid so minutely dehneatc the 
furniUire of heaven, and the instruments of torture of hell— who could 
describe the mysterious occurrences before the creafaon was fomed into 
ito nresent shaje, and predict stupendous events to haippeU on thousands 

ofVcmstocom?-conldnotforseeWtmanwonldstu^^^^^^ 

01 years TO i » xhg behevers in tbe Horan at lozar, 

fS near tSe Great Desert, in A&ica, certamly abstam ^ 

• G,&mv tbe prophet’s precept, hut theu they mdidge freely lu lapm, oi 
tuts obey tae p P i ^Mch, when fermented, is as pernicious in 
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like cjemdne licli millc, and is perfectl;f harmless ; but -when allowed to i 
stand one night, or, at most, twenty-four hours, it partakes (with the 1 
exception of the colour, which is whitish,) of the quality and flavour oW\ 
champagne, and that of a far superior sort than is usually oftered in th?M ) 
British markets. This date-tree wine, (for so it may he called,) pro- ^ 
cured at so little trouble and expense, is to he found in every house, and 
has its victims reeling thi’ough the streets of Tozar, just as the stupify- 
ing porter has in the streets of Euglish cities. But the curious part in 
connexion with tliis is, that “the faithful” persist in theii’justiticatioii 
that they do not transgress their prophet’s precept! “'Lar/7ni is not 
wine,” they say, “ and the prophet’s prohibition refers to wine.” 


ANGLO-SAXON UMBHELLA, 

In Anglo-Saxon times the ti’aveller always wore a covering for his 
head, which, though in various shapes, in no instance resembled’our hat, 
though it was characterised by the general term 
^ He seems to have been further protected 

against the inclemency of the weather by a cloalc 
ov [mentel). One would be led to suppose that 
this outer gaiment was more varied in form and 
material than any other part of the dress from A 
the great number of names which we find appliecy 
to it, such as — hasing, licecce, haicla, ovliacehy^i, 
2>ccU, pylca^ scycceh, ivcsfels, &:c. The wilting^, I 
which remain throw no fight upon the provisions 
made by travellers against rain ; for the dictionary ' 
,, ^^^kers who' give scur-scead (shower-shade) as 
Kvn certamly mistaken. Yet that umbreUas were 

nSan ^ by a figure in the 

is hoS<. if uSl '''" ^ attendant 

at the same time titlurLikf m^t^^^ 



-i-u-ih UJ-JJiltA, 

to Midka?s\?eloch S of Mohammed from Mecca 

Caliph instituted tliP it • nations. Omar, the second 

trrTeSr tieir S‘'“ a? OhriBtians, 4lio counted ' 

called'it the era of the^mStvre^ 'Anf 

commence their calculation of time Mohammedans vdshed tb 

able persecution they £4 3*07 tZ S ° ’’7°^ f “'““f 

mers have been divided in ouiiiin'r. Mohammedan asti’onn- 

which corresponds with the H^eaira year of the Christiaife 

this epoch on Priday, the IGof nf T generality of nuiters plafie 

counted time by sola? mj^i 622. The ancient AraL 

season, and their naiSs 

seasons rendered necessary employments wliich thdt 

the Mohammedans coiSt Le w f ^"Sii'a Avas fixed, ^ 

sisting of 354 days, eight “ours vear con- 

.1 ; ouir nours, and forty-eight minutes. The inter- 
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calary days are adjusted by a cycle of thirty lunar years, of iriiicb 
nineteen are of 35'± days, and eleven of 355 days. The years of excess 
^arc in tlie following order : — 2, 5; 7, 10, 13, 15, *18, 21 , 24, 26, 29. 

CHINESE PAHOOS. 

The Pailoos, or, as they are commonly but erroneously called, tri- 
umphal arches, form an object of Chinese architecture u'hich, from its 
constant recurrence in views of Chinese scenery, is abnost as familiar to 
us as the pagoda. They are, in fact, monuments to deceased persons of 
distinction, generally of widows who have not married a second time, 
or of virgins who have died un- 
married. The smaller and less 
important ones consist merely of 
two upright posts of wood or 
granite, supporting a flat board 
with an inscription, like, both in 
purpose and design, to the wooden 
rails which are used as substi- 
tutes for tombstones in some dis- 
tricts in England. The more 
important Pailoos have three 
. openings, supported by several 
\boards, with more or less orna- 
ment and carving. Sometimes 
they are wholly of wood; in 
others no material is used but 
stone, generally granite ; and 
these two materials are combined 
in various proportions in other 
examples. Sometimes they are 
raised on platforms as in the 
annexed example, from a pecu- 
liarly graceful one near Canton. 

At other times they are placed 

on the ground, and even across 

roads, so as to form arches, if they may be called, though certamly not 
triumphal ones. 





[.■ ..I . 


^ eehahkable ceotto, and storx connected with it. 

XHearLunel, in France, on the ciistem bank of the river Herault, is 
tlie grotto, known in this part of the county as la liaume de las 
Monmaisellas, or des Fees, Tliis grotto consists of many 
aTyiirtments, some of which are indeed inaccessible ; the second (a^nd they 
ate all one below the other), presents to the eye of the beholder four 
beautiful pillars, about thirty feet high, terminating at the top like palm 
drees; thev are detached from the roof, which is only to be accounted 
(for by siip'posing that the hntto7n, or/oor, has, in some concussion of 
^ nature, sunk from its original level : the third chamber, still descending, 
and like the former onlv to be reached by ropes and ladders, presents, at 
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tlie faitlier end, one vast curtain of crystal, to ‘wliicli tlie liglits, carried 
. sncli occasions, give the appearance of all manner of precious stones. 


long gallery covered vdth fine sand ; beyond this three great pillars pro 
sent themselves, and behind, there is a lake of thicle muddy rvater. All 
those grottoes have been long knonm to the peasantry, but another "was 
lately penetrated, in which every former variety of stalactite was seen, but, 
in addition to these Avas found an altar, white, like fine china, having 
regular steps to it, of the same material : it is composed apparently of 
layers of the opaque stalactite, of a dazzling white and exquisite polish : 
four twisted columns, of a yellow colour and transparent, Avhose height is 
lost in the vast roof ; an obelisk, perfectly rotmd, of a reddish colour, of 
a great height, and a colossal figure of a woman, holding two children in 
her arms, and placed upon a pedestal, completed the astonishment of the 
daring explorers of this subterraneous cavern. But alas ! this astonish- 
ment was changed into feelings of a more melancholy description, Avhen , 
they recalled the circumstance, stiE current in the neighboiu’hood, that, J 
during the religious wars, a family (whether Protestant or Catholic is 
not ascertained), consisting of a father and mother and one or two chiLs 
dren, souglit refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from the persecution^ 
of their enemies, and there preserved a miserable existence, far from the \ 
crixelty of ’ \ 

I^ran; whom Nature formed of milder clay, 

With every kind emotion in his heart, 

And taught alone to weep. 

^r some years they supported themselves rvith herries, and now and 
then they were seen endeavouring to secure a stray Idd or goat for food. 

he solitude and silence of them almost inaccessible dwelling, imbued 
them and tlmir fate with an awful character ; and from being obiects of 
pt y, wy became at length objects of terror, to tbe neigbboiu'ing 
peasantry, who told strange stories of the unfortunate beings thus con- 
• +1 1 f ^ hunger, and compelled to seek a wretched home 

foi’ms, their pale eonnte- 
u.'Ik garments waving in the breeze, all threw a mystic) 

appearance, and they were transformed into fairies anca 
t^ey appeared, and the chfidren, / 
liT)s^fnbowpd^h?^°^i^° ’^th strained eyes and partl- 

tmm iln-mpd Movements of the mountaineers, as they in th^h 

'height fc 

sufieviTiP' PTid I’ocky asylum. Such an accumulation os 

terror and fnr dp«^ however, calculated to prolong existence 
bXSdSter tlTp and cold destroyed the\ 

neared ■ but fsHll thp' a few years, one by one, these sp>cctres di'sap- | 
Sm to Stories’and traiitions pecit 

cuhai to the neighbourhood, under the form of witches,- fairies, aud 
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( Borcerers. The question is, whethei the altar an4 the figure are not the 
r' , work of these unfortunate beings, who might find in this employment a 
j transitory solace for their misery. 

1 CmiEtTT OP HESnOO KITES. 


lYo extract the following account from “The Land of the Veda,” as 
it afibrcls an extraordinary instance of the lengths to which the fanaticism 
of a gross superstition will induce men to proceed ; — 

“ To satisfy ourselves of the sanguinary character of some of the 
Hindoo deities, and of the influence they exert over the deluded victims 
of superstition, we must witness some of the cruel practices which the 
popular goddess, Kali, imposes on her worshippers. The most remarkable 
festival is the one called CJiarak Pvja. 

“This festival derives its name from chakra, awheel or discus; in 
allusion to the circle performed in the act of rotating, when suspended 
from the instrument of this horrible superstition. Being desirous of 
udtnessing the ceremony in all its parts, I went to tlie spot where one of 
these ceremonies was about to take place. An upright pole, twenty or 
thirty feet in height, was planted in the ground, across the top of which, 
moving on a pivot, a long pole was placed. From one end of this trans- 
^ verse beam a long rope was suspended and left to hang loosely, whilst a 
\ shorter rope was attached to the other end, bearing a couple of strong 
kl-on hooks. A good-looking man, perhaps thirty years of age, came from 
/ the midst of the crowd, and doing obeisance beneath the instrument of 
torture, presented, himself as a candidate for the honour he aspired fy. 
The attendant, before whom he stood erect, struck a smart blow on the 
small of the hack, and fixed one of the hooks in the flesfy and then did 
the same on the other side. The man then laid hold of the rope just 
above the hooks and held it, whilst certain persons m the crowd, spmg 
the loose rope, pulled him np, by depressing the ofyer enu of the beam. 
As he rose he relinquished his hold of the rope by which he was sus- 
pended, and resigned himself to the rotary motion, by which he ms 
whirled round and round in mid air, suspended by the flesh of his oim 
body. "Whilst he was thus enduring the torture incident to this homd 
semace at once gratifying the cruel goddess Kak and the crowd of 
admiring spectators, he drew from lus girdle fruits and 
1 scattered among the attendants. These were picked up by the crowd, 
\witii the greatest eagerness, as precious relics thtd might avad as charms 
'leases of personal or domestic extremity. This wretched dupe of a 
^^fold superstition remained in the air at least a quarter of anhom, and, 
ad conrL, in his own estimation and in that of 
’ A-liis brief infliction a large amount of merit, and consequent title 
Xtai rewmds to be reaped in a future state of being, ho sooner had 
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ence, was not merely unwortliy of the privileges attached to this pi'm- 
leged ceremonial) bnt destined to expiate his evil deeds hy this drcadltii 
accident.” 

CUEIOUS iroSICAl IKSTETmBNT. 

The musical instrument which we engrave helow, is used in tr.e 
Burman empire, and is thus described by Captain Yule, in his “ Mission 
to Ava,” writing from the town of Magwe, in Burmah. The Captain 
says . — 

“ This evening the members of the mission made their hrst acquaint- 
ance with the Burmese drama; an entertainment which from this time 



woidd occupy a very largo place in the daily history of our proceedings 
it all were registered. 

‘‘ The Governor had provided both a puppet play and a regular dramatic 
periormance for our benefit, and on tliis first occssion of the hind the 
Envoy thought it right that we should visit both. 

^ Each performance was attended by a full Burmese orchestva, Tha< 
principal instruments belonging to tliis are very remarlcable, and, as fa? 
as i know, pecuhar to Burma. 

“ The chief instrament in size and power is that called in Burmese 
vatlshamg, and which I can only name in English as a drum-harmoniconl 
It consists of a cucidar tub-like frame about thirty inches high and foub 
feet six inches in diameter. This frame is formed of separate wooden 

fitting by tenon into a hoop which keeps 
them in place. Bound the interior of the frame are suspended vertically 
oome eighteen or twenty drums, or tom-toms, graduated in tone, and in 
EX., from about two and arhalf inches diameter up to ten. In tuning tlie 
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iiiEtnunent the tone of each dram is modified as required by the applica- 
tion of a little moist clay with a sweep of the thumb, in the centre of the 
'parchment. The whole s^'stem then forms a sort of harmonicon, on which 
the poribimer, squatted in the middle, plays with the natural plectra of 
his fingers and palms, and with gi'eat dexterity fmd musical efl’ect.” 

BUEITESE inJSICAX IKSTEUIEEXIS. 

The two Burmese musical instruments which we here engrave are thus 
deseiibed by Captain Yule in his “Mission to Ava;’’ — 




« ThP bamboo haimonicon or staccato is a curious example of the pro- 
The , oininle and unexpected means. Its use, though 

ductio^f melodj bjeSm pj^ thiouahout the Eastern Archipelago ; and 
tnlvnown .i^rtccpccprl I believe, by the negro slaves m Lrazil. 

Ii.oraething similar rs po - , tomboo about an inch and a half 

Eighteen to afeS° upora double string and 

[broad, and of graduated "S-o^like soundin|box. 

Suspended m a catoarj 0 ^ uppermost, and wMstthe extremi- 

T he roundish o^t^ide original thickness, the middle p^t of eac,. 

ties ot the shps are Iclt I The tuning is accomphshed partly 

u IjBned md thr»idrplrt, The so tomed 
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TSSS^StSks'.— 

of & Ttowdee Mmsdf, ^v]^o, like Louis Seize, was abler as a smitli 
tkau as a Idnff. Tke effect was not xmpleasmg, and strongly resembled • 
S5a la?geV^eva musical box, but it was far inferior m sweetness 

‘^^AM^er instrument used in these concerts is along cylindrical gintar 
of te strings, shaped like an alligator and so named. It is placed on 
the ground before the performer. 


DEESS EEGTOAIED BY ACT OE PARLIAMENT. 

The foreif’-n knights and visitors who came to Windsor in Edward the 
First’s reio-n, and brought with them a continual succession of varying 
fashions, tmned the heads of the young with delight, and of the old vdth 
dis^'ust. Douglas, the monlc of Qlastonbury, is especially denunciative 
and satirical on this point. He says that in the horrible variety of cos- 
tume,— “ now long, now large, now wide, now straight,”— the style of 
di-ess was “destitute and devert from all honesty of old array e or good 
usage.” It is all, he says, “ so nagged and Imibbed on every side, and , 
all so shattered and also buttoned, that I with tnith shall say, they seem / 
more lilce to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in theiif^, j 
shojdng and other array, than they seemed to be Hire men.” And the ' L 
old monk had good foundation for 'his complaint ; and the Commons 
themselves having, what the Commons now have not, a dinad of be- 
coming as extravagant as their betters in the article of dress, actually 
sought the aid of Faiiiament. That august assembly met the complaint 
by restricting the use of furs and furls to the royal family and nobles 
worth one thousand per a7inim. Knights and ladies worth four hundred 
marks yearly, were permitted to deck themselves in cloths of gold and 
silver, and to wear certain JoweUexy. Poor knights, sguires, and dam- 
sels were prohibited from appearing in the costume of those of higher 
degree. As for the Commons themselves, they could put on nothing 
better than imadorued woollen cloth ; and if an apprentice or a milliner 
had been bold enough to wear a ring on the finger, it was in peril of a ^ 
decree that it shoidd be taken off, — ^not the finger, but the ring, — ^with | 
confiscation of the forbidden finery. / 

The conseq^uence was that the Commons, being under prohibition tor 
put on finery, became smitten with a strong desire to assiune it ; andf _ 
much did they rejoice when they were ruled over by so consummate at, 
fop as llichard of Bordeaux. All classes were content to do what many A 
classes joyfully do in oiu‘ oxvn days, — dress beyond their means ; and we v 
find in old Harding’s “ Cronicle” that not only were * ^ 

“ Yemen and groincs in cloth, of silk arrayed, ■ \ 

battin and damaslc, in doublcttes and in gownnes.” 
bnl that all this, as well as habits of “ cloth of greenc and soarleteen,— > f 
cut work and brodwar, was aU,” as the Chronicler expresses it, “ for 
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I iinpayed that is, was not paid for. So that TCiy many among ns do 
'V not so much despise the wisdom alFordcd ns by the example of our ances- 
■' tors as didactic poets and commonplace honest writers falsely allege them 
|to do. And those ancestors of llichard the Second’s time were espe- 
cially given to glorify themselves in parti-coloured garments of white 
and red, such being the colours of the King’s livery (as blue and wliito 
were those of John of Gaunt) ; and they who wore these garments, some- 
times of half-a-dozen colours in each, why they looked, says an old 
writer, “as though the fire of St. Anthony, or some such mischance,” 
had cankered and eaten into haK their bodies. The long-toed shoes, 
held up to the Imee by a chain and hook, were called craclcoices, tho 
fasMomthereof coming from Cracrow in Poland. The not less significant 
name of “devil’s receptacles” were given to the wide sleeves of this 
reign, for the reason, as the Monlc of Evesham teUs us, that whatever 
was stolen was thrust into them. 


A CAI-CMCE. 


/ 


The follomng curious incident is to he found in Hue’s “Chinese 

^ “^One day when we went to pay a visit to some families of Chinese 
Christian peasants, we met, near a farm, a yorag lad, w'ho was talang a 
\ huflalo to graze along our path. Wo asked him car;elessly, as wo passea, 
Whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head to look at the sun, 
it was hidden behind thick clouds, and he could read no answer 
th.orc. “ The sky is so cloudy,” said he ; “ but wait a moment , _ and 
with these words he ran towards the farm, and -g'not 

afterwards with a cat in his arms. “Look here, said he, it is not 
noon yet;” and he showed us the cat’s eyes, by pushing ii],) the lids 
with liis hands. We looked at the child with surprise, but he u as ci i- 
dentlv in earnest; and the cat, though astonished, and not much pleased 
at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved with most exemplar 5 ' coin- 
Saisanc? ™Very weU,’’ said we; “thank you;” and he then let go 
the cat, who mad^e her escape pretty quickly, and wo continued our 

Sho ; ht “o“daic“® tot tod jS 

tl^noranceof Properties of the cat s^ey^^^c 

,rikakeu place. That was all ^ neighhouihoou. 

AUytes immediately gave diase ^ tlioy 

i|,'ffhey brought us three or four, .ni out that the pupil of 

I’/miglt he mn3e use tv.-elve "o’^loek 

their eyes went on constantly »r » dj-aivn pcrpendicu- 

when they became like a ^ e tiie dilation recommenced. 
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aisfosal, m concluded tliat it ms post noon, as all tlio eyes perfectly 
S W%C?kesitation in speato 

uili iiot "-ive tliemselves the trouble to run after the cat, or ^^ho ma\ 
to som? danger to their on-n eyes from too close an cmTair.ol.on of 
lUTS.” 




T/UILT EKGMSn HBLMET. 


Tlie above is a correct representation of a lieinret of the latter part 
of the twelftli century, resembling those seen on the great seals oi 
lliohard I. The aventaillc^ or moveable grating for covering the face, 
lias been lost, but the hinges, staples, and other means of fastening it 
still remain. Its form may be seen on the great seals of Henry III. 
and Edvard I. 


iLinsTnioos PAnrrEES. j 

Adam vas a farmer virile yet in Paradise, and after his fall vas com- 
mairded to earn his bread hy the sweat of Iris brow. Job, the honest, 
upright, and patient, was a farmer, and his firm endurance has passed 
ill to a proverb. Socrates was a former, and yet wedded to the glory okt 
liis immortal philosophy. Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the nohlesv- 
itoman of them all. Bmns was_ a fanner, and the SInse found Inm a^ 
lijs plough, and filled his soul witli poetry. Wasliington was a farmer, \ 
and retired from the highest earthly station to enjoy the quiet of rrrral \ 
hie, and present to the world a spectacle of human greatness. To these ' 
niiiucs inay he added a host of others, who sought rreace and repose in 
the crfivivatiQU ot ^Irerr earth. The enthusiastic Lafayette^ the steadi’ast 
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Picl:( 




[ciinp:, Iho scliolaslic Jefferson, tlic fiery Eandolpli, all found an 
. W Dorado of consolation from life’s cares and troubles, in tlio green and 
(verdant Lainis that surrounded their homestead. 


AXCinXT COlIT]:.VU-DE-CllASSi:. 


As the chase was regarded as the honourable and most instructii'o 
oeciipatioii of an age in which warlike 2 iro\vess was deemed the princijyl 
object of emulation and apjilausc, every respectable mansion had, in 
former times, its hall decorated with hunting imjdcments. One ef 
these wo hero in-oscnt to our 
readers. It is a coutcau-dc-chasse 
of the time of William III. _ The 
left-hand figure represents it in its 
.‘•l.c-ath, which is higlil}' orna- 
mented ; the other ligurcs repre- 
FCnt the blade drawn, and the 
three ]:nivcs, forlc, and bodkin, 
which the sheath also contains. 

Tlio form is precisely like those 
engraved in the “'Triumph of 
3fa'ximilian,” which shows that no 
.variation had taken place since 
yl^e commencement of the sixteenth 
,eenturv. lirasmus, in his “Praise 
of Polly,” thus alludes to this 
weapon, ivenuet translating it “a 
slashing hanger.” Spcalcing of 
tlioso engaged in the chase, he 
.cay.s, “When they have run domi 
lireirgarae, what’str.augo pleasure 
they take in cutting it up ! cows 
ami sheep may be slaughtered by 
ooniuioTi butchers, but "what is 
];illed in hunting must ho broke 
np by none umlcr a gentleman, 
wlio sh.all throw down his hat, mil 

LgeJ and taste of the blood shall think his own bettered by it. 

/ niVlSION OP TIME IN TEHSIA. 

Time is of no value in Persia, from o^ntim- hy's^mr 

eomplieatcd a system has been mptamedas^^^^^^^ 
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Maliommed’s lunar voar. It consists of twelve moi^lis of tlnrty days 
each, with the req^uired numher of intercalary days. Ihe second, whwh 
is now in general use, consisting of three hundi-ed and fifty-four days, 
is therefore perpetuaUy changing: an event commemorated m one year . 
wiU come round ten days earlier the succeeding year. Ihe thud is a 
curious method of counting introduced hy the loorks into Persia, hut 
which we are told has been forgotten in Turkey. They di;nde tune into 
cycles of twelve years, each year having a separate name hut they have 
no designation for the cycles. Thus, if they wnnted to describe an 
event which happened sixty-five years ago, they could only mention 
the name of the fifth year. These years are solar, and are thus 


designated : 


Sichkan eel . 
Ood eel . 

Bars eel 
Tavishlcan eel 
Looee eel , 

Eelan eel 
Yoont eel 
Kooree eel 
Beechee eel , 
Tekhakoo eel 
Eet eel 
Tenkooz eel 


Tear of the Jlouse. 

, Bull, 

„ Leopard, 

„ Hare. 

„ Crocodile. 

„ Snake. 

„ Horse. 

„ Bam, 

„ Monkey. 

„ Cock. 

„ Dog. 

Hop 


/ 

ACilltUUZ CC4. . , 4 • • )J 

It seems strange their numher should he twelve, as if there wero'^N.^ 
zodiac of years, instead of months. 

This method of marking time is preserved only in government docu- 
ments, such as firmans, grants, &c. No one seems able to account for 
its origin, excepting that, according to tradition, the Toorks of old 
brought it from Tartary. 


nUTEEENT SOETS OE HOESES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTHET. 

The different sorts of horses in use among the nobility and others, may 
he collected from the following entry in the !Northumherland household- 
hook, &st printed in the year 1768. It is entitled the regulations and 
establishment of Algernon Percy the Earl of Horthumherland, 1512. 

“ This is the ordre of the chequir ronle of the nomhre of all the horsys 
of my lordis and my ladys, that are apoynted to be in the charge of tho 
hous yerely, as to say gentill hors, palfreys, hohys, naggis, clothsek hors. / 

“ First, gentfil hors, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, palfreys | 
of my ladys, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her gentill-women, and 
Gone for her chamherer, Pozir hohys and naggis for my lordis oone 
saddill, viz. oone for my lorde to ride, oone to led for my lorde, and oonAV 
to stay at home for my lorde. Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordia 
stable yerete : Seven great trottynge hors to draw in the chariott, and a. 
nagg lor the chariott -man to ryde, eight. Again, hors for my lorde \ 
iercy, his lordis sonne, A great dohle trottynge hors to travel on in 
■winter, item, double trott 3 Tige hors, called a curtal, for his lordship to 
ryde on oiit of townes. Another trottynge gamhaldjoi hors, for his lord- 
Exup to ryde upon when ho comes into to'wnes. An amblynge bors, for 
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W f„ blKd'tS ,„”l^elt° '”■’ ‘‘'“' ^“‘ ““« "“‘S'l 

‘iSd!' ’“‘•‘^ ‘ ™ 

•^(/s -were of the same description. 

CfoifeecS, was acloalc-bag torse ; as a male horse ttos one that carried 
e portmanteau. Horses to draw the chariots, were waggon horses : from 
the Jfrench word charrette, whence, the English word ca^t. ’ 

r.n'Z trotkjnge horse, was a tall, broad horse, whose best 

pace was the trot, being too univieldly to he able to gallop. 

A ctcrtaii, was a horse whose tail was cut, or shortened. 

A gamlaldijnge horse, was one of shew and parade; a managed horse 
An mnohjngeharse, received this appellation, from the ease and smooth- 
ness of its pace. In former times almost aU saddle horses were broke to 
perform it. 


^ TICE NAOKA. 

,'^Tlie Oasis of Tagius or Wodian, in the Desert of Sahara, in 
comprehends these villages— D’kash, Kiees, "Wozorkan, Owdad, 
Sedadah, Zowiat Elarab, and Sidy Bohlan. 

These villages are situated at short distances from each other, num- 
bering together a_ population of between 25,000 and 30,000, whose chief 
employment consists in cultivating the palm, or date tree. At Kreez 
they have an excellent spring, but wMch does not suffice to water all 
■ tlieir plantations, and hence they are forced to have recourse to the 
naara, so common on the coast. The naora is, the name given to the 
rude, though ingenious contrivance, by means of which, through the 
agency of either a camel, a mule, or a horse, water is raised from a deep 
well in earthen jars, which, as soon as they have emptied their contents 
into a wooden trough, descend for fresh supplies. The water from the 
trough is then conducted by the planters into channels and trenches, as 
occasion requires. These are again easily diverted, and as soon as it is 
considered that the trees in one particular direction have had a sufficient 
supply, fresh trenches’ are opened in another direction, and in this man- 
ner the whole plantation receives the requisite moistime and nourishment, 
'(/e here engrave the naora. 

\ The pain and labour which the inhabitants of such an oasis take witii 
tlieir vast date plantations are immense, but their toil is amply repaid 
by the “lord- of the vegetable world,” Independent of its picturesque 
appearance, gratcM shade, luscious fruit, and agreeable beverage, it 
supph’es them with fuel, and wood for the construction of their houses. 
Prom its leaves they manufacture baskets, ropes, mats, bags, couches, 
brushes, brooms, fans, &c. From the branches they make fences, stools, 


Africa, 

Majed, 
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and cages. The kernels, after being soaked in ^vater for two or three 
days, are eagerly eaten by camels. _ / / 

Every palm-tree shoots forth a number of suckers, which are rcmoved^^j 
at the proper season and transplanted. "With care, these •will ])vodiico* 
fruit in about ten years, whereas those raised from kernels will only 
yield dates when they reach to the age of twenty. The tree reaches its 
.•igour at thirty, and continues so till a himdred years old, when it be- 



ft?vi-orou™S'\'^'°‘'^? century. Durin- 

clusters each welgk?".,: twenty and thirty 

to value it. An Arab woman^rlio hnJ then- infancy taught j 

turned in the suite of the FerrUci and who re-l 

home, told her countryivomcn Persia, on her reaching, 

she had visited, and dScribed the rmrlf heauty of the countrljf- 

splendour of the cities and Dm „®c-ds> the carnages, the seenerv, thef 

^r audience were fiS of adtSSifn ^?; f ^^cll-cultivatea ’soill 

when she hannened to moTifm,. A ' ^^.d almost retifed in en-v\\ > 


my, ithas norrslde if said Ihej;; 

.ver ceased to look for one, but I looked iu Vah^^Th^cham wS%^ 
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4 Eiatlly tioken ; tke Arabs turned au’ay in pity for men, 'wbo, whatever 
\ fniglit be their comforts, or their magnificence, were doomed to live in a 
I Iboun'ry where there ai'O no date-trees. 



?5T3I1XIVE PAIE OF BEI.I.OWS. 

resemble an old moraine , but, 1 „j.anite is verv soft, decomposing 

aiTanged as if by glacial ^ ,, p-nn-o-mnee To procure 

into a course reddish sand, that colours the Boga V 

the iron sand, which is away, the 

the separation of the ore ts 
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completed. The smeltiug is very rudely carried on in charcoal lireC; 
blovra hy euormous double-action bellows, worked by two persons, who , 
stand on the machine, raising the flaps with their hands, and expandint|j . , 
them with their feet, as shown in our cut. There is neither furnace nor t. 
flux used in the reduction. The fire is kindled on one side of an upright - 
stone (like the head-stone of a grave), with a small arched hole close to 
the ground ; near this hole the bellows are suspended : and a bamboo 
tube from each of its compartments meets in a larger one, by which the 
draft is directed under the hole in the stone to the fire. The ore is run 
into lumps as large as two fists, with a rugged surface these lumps are 
afterwards cleft nearly in two to show their purity., 


PEESEUVATroiT CF DEAD BODIES. 

About a nule distant from Palermo in Sicily, is a celebrated Monastery 
of Capuchins, in which there is a vault made use of as a receptacle for 
the dead. It consists of foiu wide passages, each forty feet in length, 
into which the light is admitted by windows, placed at the ends. Along 
the sides of these subterraneous galleries arc niches, in which the bodies 
are placed upright, and clothed in a coarse dress, mth their heads, arms, 
and feet bare. They are prepared for this situation by broiling them 
six or seven months upon a gridiron, over a slow fire, till all the fat and / 
moistoe are consumed. The skin which looks lOce pale-coloured leather 
remains entire, and the character of the countenance is, in some' degr^N 
preserved. ' 

THE CAGOTS. i 


In the Department of the Hautes Pyrfenfees in France is sometimes to 
f with a creature about four feet high, with an enormous head, 
stiff, long hair, a pale countenance, a deadMooldng eye, legs that have 
the appearance of being in the last stage of a dropsy, and an enormous 
which sometimes hangs d.own below the stomach. 
Ihis ^happy hemg begs for charity by extending his hand, smiling 
TOguely, and by uttering inarticulate sounds or suppressed cries, wliich 
nis desolate and degraded situation alone interprets. These Caaois, for 
so they are here called, live isolated from the rest of the world : twenty 
pars ago, if any one of these imfoitunate beings left Ms hut, and ven- 
ftired into the towns or villages, the children would exclaim— Cor/oi; / 
and this cry would bring the smith from his forgo, the siiop- 
keeper from Ms oounter the private individual from his fireside ; and, if/ 
poor bemg did not hasten his flight, and slow was his progress he 
not unfreguently lost his life hy the'stones that wlin fltm/aftn’i 

TT’ T wMt-Sunday, the Lord’s day_a 

rae asylum— the church, the Lord’s house— that was free to them • yo1 

T ^ distinction between him and his fellow mS 

which no one ^ 

Smusc whGrrtWn^t?^®° imhappy Cdffois, was reserved for their 
or hein" seen bv their imperfect prayers, without seeimr 

an ou?o°ast ?ie^ S "till considered 

toast race, and an alliance of a peasant girl of the plains wiin « 
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Cafjot, •would excite as mucTi commotion among the inhabitants of the 
valleys of the P 3 Tenecs, as the famed one between Idamore and Neala, in 
M. Delavignc’s celebrated tragedy of the Paria. Yet it is strange that 
these deformities do not show themselves until a child has passed the age 
of six or seven : he is before this period lilce other healthy children ; his 
complexion is fresh, Ms eye lively, and his limbs in proportion ; hut at 
twelve, his head has increased prodigiously, Ms complexion has become 
sallow, his teeth have lost their whiteness, his eye its tire. Three years 
later his sldn is shrivelled, his teeth open "with dit&culty, and he pro- 
nounces all the consonants udth a wMstling indistinctness, that renders 
his language unintelligible to strangers. His mind partakes of the 
deformity and wcalmess of Ms body, for he is, at fifteen, little better 
than an idiot. Such are the Cagots of the Pyrinees, 


DTSCONTIXTIAirCE OE TOETTJIIE. 


Torture liad been applied, do'wn to the close of Elizabeth, to the 
investigation of all lands of crime ; but after that time it was cMeflj' 
confined to state offences. Its favourite instrument was the dreadfid 
rack, or break, traditionally said to have been introduced under 
Henry YI. hj’’ John, Duke of Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence it 
was called the Duke of Exeter’s daughter. A milder punislunent was 
.inflicted by Skevington’s gyves, wMch compressed the victim closely 
^gclher, whilst the rack distended Ms whole frame in the most painM 
'/manner. In 1588 the manacles were inteoduced, and soon became the 
most usual mode of torture, but their precise character is not well "^der- 
stood. A variety of instrriments of torture are stfll sho'wn in. the Tower, 
taken, it is said, out of the Spanish Armada, but at aU events admirably 
suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and m whmh halt- 
starvation^ and tlie lionid cells called Little Ease and Rat s Dnngeon 
(the latter placed below high water mark, and_ totally dark, so that the 
rats crowded in as the tide rose,) added to the sufferings of the poor 
idotim when released for a brief space from the fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers, Torture was not abolished in Scotia^ till 1(08; in France 
till 1789; in Kussia tiU 1801; in Bavaria and mrtemherg tffl 1806 , 
in Hanover tiU 1822 ; nor in the Grand Duchy of Badeu tffl 1861. 

THE 3IODEEW NjUIIES OF EEGIMEHTS. 

Tlic modern names of regiments were first given to them in the reign 
of Charles II., the Coldstreams or Foot Guards being fomed m 1660 
when two regiments were added to one raised about ten years before by 
iGencral Monlc at Coldstream on the borders of Scotland; ^ 
ladded the 1st Eoyal Scots, brought over frora France at the Eestoiaffon. 
iThe Life Guards were raised in 1661, -with the Oxford Blues (so e.U 
from tho first commander, Aubrey, Earl of Oxford) 

Gueen’s Foot. The 3id or Old Buffs were raised in 1665, and the 21st 
Foot or Scotch Fusilcers (from their cai-rying the fusil, 

♦ban tbc musketi, in 1678. In that year the Grenadiers (so named iiom 
nan tnc musivLuj, m ^ bmiaht into our 


t.ho TtinslvCLu lu lOio. J-U umii* \ ~ '• t . • 

their original wapon, the hand p'enade) -were first ^ 

See, Ld in 1680 the Hh or Xing’s Own were raised. James II. 
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added to tlie ca.Yalry tlie 1st or King’s Regiment of Dragoon’s Guardi^ ); 
and the 2nd or Q,ueen’s ditto in 1685 ; and to the infantry, in the same / 
year, the 5tTi and 7th, or Royal FusUeers ; and in 168S the 23rd orjr-, 
Welsh Fusileers. . 

‘■s 

WATCH PB.ESEKTED BY LOTUS T'HE THIKTEENTH OE FEAXCE TO CHAULKS 

THE EIEST OF EYGLAEI). 


The annexed engraving Tepresents the watch whieh. ivas niade fiir 
Louis XIII. to present to King Charles I. It is of silver, richly gilt, 
the ornaments covered with ti'ansparcnt enamel in white, red, green, 





^ A --ii,...- 

blue, and yellow. Tlie numbers are on a hand of deen hhie • +I,n -...i i 

tens teoTsl 

Uotc fa covcte“Xto” 

also of enamel ; liis tunie is red, and hirscaS On T 

watch IS the motto of the Order S the GnvtL- fE S side of the 
and below it on a ruby o-round TIip ^ f fl^^trs-de-lys above 
a dehcately executed araheSue filwf JStl W ^ enriched by 

ground, the entire wSkslkeS^^^^ ^ 

springs, and are all more or less decoraterf SVt seeured thereto by^ 
mterior bemg chasoi ™a silt, a4 itrlrai?s°rTte ^ 
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place. The entcrfainments on this occasion were very grand, there being 
.provided no less than one hundi-ed and twenty quarters of lamb, forty 
kiiarters of vc.al, twenty quarters of mutton, a large quantity of beef, 
"velve hams, with a suitable niunber of chickens, which was concluded 
'svith eight half ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of 
cider, and a great many gallons of wine. The company consisted of five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with the music of 
twenty-five fiddlers and pipers ; .and the evening was spent with the 
utmost unanimity. 

GitvCE ENivns. 

There is a curious class of knives, of the sixteenth century, the blade, 
of which have on one side the musie.al notes to the benediction of the 
table, or grace before meat, and on the other the grace after meat. "We 
here engrave a specimen. 




The sot of these knives usually consisted of foy. They were kept m 
an upright case of stamped leather, and were placed before the sin^ 
accomng to the adaptation of each part to the voice indicated upon them. 

g.vudex at KimwoKXH wicEU' IN ITS mmiE. 

Gossipin<- Laneham is very eloquent about the KenUworth Garden, at 
which he took a timid and surreptitious peep. It was an acre or 
in extent and lay to the north of the stately c.a8tle: a pleasant teiiace, 
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five feet "wide. These windo'ws “were ai*clied, and separated by flat j 
pilasters, "wliicli supported a cornice. The roof "was of wu'e net, , 
meslies an. incli wide ; and ■ tlie cornice was gilded and painted witl^ .i 
representations of precious stones. This great aviary had also eaves iff )^ ; 
the wall, for shelter from sun and heat, and for the purpose of building, 
Fair holly trees stood at each end, on which the birds might perch and 
pounce. They had a keeper to attend to their seeds and water, and to 
clean out their enclosure. The birds were English, French, and 
Spanish. Some were from America; and Laneham is “deceived” if 
some were not from the Canary Islands. 

In the centre of this miniature Paradise stood a fountain, with an 
octagonal basin rising four feet high ; in the midst stood the figures of 
two Athletes, hack to back, their hands upholding a fair marble bowl, 
from whence sundry pipes distilled continual streams into the reservoir. 
Carp, tench, bream, perch, and eel disported in the fresh falling water ; 
and on the top of aU the ragged staff was displayed ; on one side 
if eptune guided lus sea-horses with his trident, on another stood Thetis 
with her dolphins. Here Triton and his fishes, there Proteus and his 
herds, Doris and her daughter, and half the Nereids, disported in sea 
and sand, surrounded by^ whales, sturgeons, tunnies, and conch shells, 
all en^aven with exquisite device and skill. By the sudden turn of a /' 
tap, the spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of any wit. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Archn 3 ology,\\ 
at Eome, that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Egym-^' 

ena,bles him to declare, that most of them^ ai’e 
generally assumed, but poems. 

mofeLefto be abWol great ingenuity, and 

•It Paris ™ ^ * decipher the inscriptions on the ObeHsk of Luxor, 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 

Th?poSfStwK^^ huilding, dedicated to the Vfrgin. 

It is fr this rnthfl objects of curiosity. 

W ItO tapestry, ^denominated If 

bre^d4; seven ) 

tion of seeino- that fsmmic -n’ r 4 ? ’ P'^ee.rel, “the satisfac- j 

ness, thouglTin barbarous upp^f ^ ^'^^’^^ture, which, -wdth great exact- i 
King of E?glan^' and of W-fr Harold,/ 

bassy of the former to DuS w’ S 5 W the emJ 

Confossor, to his oveithiw auLSff ’ et Edward thf ' 

The ground of this piece of work •, ’ ^’'’-^tle fought near Hasting^ 

figures of men, hor?esr&c .Treiu 

manner of the samplers, in worsted ^Tnf ^ f colours, worked in the\ 
see rrpon the China and Japan ware- tkn '^^Klilve what we) 

being -without the least svin-metTir * . ’ those of the men, particularly, f 

wliieh rims at the topancithebottomof a small border, 

P anci tne bottom of the tapestry ; ■^rith several figure! 
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of men, beasts, flowers, and even fables, wMcb have nothing to do with 
^e historj,^ but are mere ornaments. At the end of every particular 
mcve there is a tree, bj^ way of distinction; and over several of the prin- 
ycipal figures there are inscrmtions, but many of them obliterated. It is 
annnall}' hung up on St. John’s day, and goes round the nave of the 
chmch, where it continues eight days ; and at all other times it is care- 
fully kept locked up in a strong wainscot press, in a chapel on the south 
side of the cathedral, dedicated to Thomas a Becket. By tradition it is 
called, JluZiC WnUam's toilet, and is said to be the work of Matilda, his 
queen, -and the ladies of her court, after he had obtained the crown of 
England.” Mr. Strutt, in his “ Complete View of the Dresses and 
Habits of the People of England,” affirms, that it is the work of half a 
century later than the time of the Conqueror. 

aOMAK STAMP. 

This curiosity is preserved in the British Museum. It is the very 
earliest specimen we possess of printing, by means of ink or any simBar 
substance. It is made of metal, a sort of Eoman brass ; the_^ ground of 
which is covered with a green kind of verdigris rust, with which antique 
medals are usually covered. The letters rise flush up to the elCTation of 
\the exterior rim which surrounds it. Its dimensions are, abouli ^o 

f Vehes long, by one inch broad. At the back of it is a small nng for the 
ti^er, to promote the convenience of holding it. As no pepon of the 
lime which is inscribed upon it is mentioned in Koman History^, he is 
nereforo supposed to have been a functaonary of some Eoman officer, or 
irivate steward, and who, perhaps, used this stamp to save hmseM the 

double of writing his name. A stamp Se- 

character, is in the possession of the Antiquarian. Sooiety, of Jsewcastle 

upon-Tyne. 

TyitlAK PXrSPLE, 

The shell-fish portraved on next page is that from wHch the 
nle dve is obtained. The ancients were very devoid of chemical knowledge , 
?heh^list of Sective dye-stuffs was therefore I’estocted aud the 

most cclobmtod dyes ot chfe™ tSTSiU dye of 

the Christian era, and the art o f^om two genera of one 

eleventh cen^after^Clms^^Jt^ ^hioh was denominated buccimm, 

species of shell , Poth the common name murex was apphed. 

tVife larger purpura, and to • vessel in the throat of the 

The dye-stuff entire. Having been thus 

larger genus, and by pounding the of water. The whole 

Sacted, salt was ad<^ed, f of Sad or tin, the 

“f 
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required than the immersion o£ the -srhole for a sufficient time, when, at ) 
the expiration of a certain period, the 'ivhole of the colouring matter/ 


■was found to have been removed, and to have combined mth the texti^ 
fabric. 


The tints capable of being imparted by this material were various — 
representing numerous shades between pui 7 )le and crimson. Amongst 
these a very dark -violet shade was much esteemed, but the right 
imperial tint, we are informed, was that resembling coagulated blood. 
The discovery of Tyrian purple dye is referred to -1116 fifteenth century 
before .Christ. That it was kno-wn to the Egyptians, in the time of 
Moses, is sufficiently obvious from the testimony of more than one 
scriptural passage. Ultimately, in later ages, a restrictive policy of tlie 
eastern emperors caused the art to be practised by only a few in- 



tension/ withrThe ^ diil 

became lost. ’ " ^ imparting the pui-ple dye of Tyre 

madeV Iff if oo d ^ , 

this gentleman heard from Wo 

person living somewhere m the ooatf- of Mmehead, that L 

marking with a dSte supported himself l/y 

gentlemen sent him for that nSff whio?® of ladies Ji 

Bome liquid substance taken 3of productf .of 

fought to the recollection of Jfr Cole tfip .Tins recital at oJice 
tte, ^thout delay, went in ^7 «f Jyrian pnxpV. 

Tanons fande witliont success* hi. »«v,S ™MsIi, and after tmla 

fo-d, t.e next diffictdtf.as toS„^ 
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/ niate is not mu'[)lc, but 'srliite, tbo piu-ple tint being the result of 
\ exposure to the air. At length our acute investigator found the dya. 
\ptuff in a white vein lying transversely in a little furrow or cleft next 
w the head of the fish, 

' Tin: IXCARNATIOXS OF VTSHim. 

Tlicro is a part of the mythology of India which, seems to be blended 
with the history of that countiy. It relates to the difierent avatars ot 
I'ishnn, or his incarn.ations and appearances on earth. 

The first of these avatars has reference to that_ general deluge of 
whicli all nations have preserved some traditions. Vishnu, we are told, 
metamorphosed himself into a iisU. 

The second incarnation is that of JCourma, or the tortoise. The gods 



delicioim butter, fsporterby Vishnu’s advice, the moun- 

fain of Mandregum w his hundred heads, others 

Adissechen, and altcrnatelj 1’“;, in such a manner, as to 

hy the tail, they made the mounUm ^ed with such 

agnteto the sea and to 

rapidity, that ° J . y- ^dred trembling mouths made 

ensure it. His body SS of flames burst from his 

the universe resound tongues palpitated, and vomited forth 

i-cs; his luindred black pendent 

tto si.ufe, «.»«?«'! >>y ^bW. «»»* Ml «? 
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•work again. After they had lahoured a thousand years, the mountain \ 
was on the point of sinking in the sea, when Vishnu, in the form of e 
a tortoise, quicldy placed himself beneath, and supported it. At length/ 
they saw the cow Camadenu, the horse with seven heads, and thii. 
elephant ■with three trunks, coming out of the sea of imlh: ; also the , . 
tree calpaga vriitcliam ; Lacshmi, goddess of riches, -wife of Vishnu ; 
Saraswadi, goddess of the sciences and of liarmony, married to Brama ; 
Mondevi, goddess of discord and misery, whom nobody would have, and 
who is represented riding on an ass, and holding in her hand a banner, 
on which a raven is delineated ; and, lastly, Dancuvandri, the physician, 
cainymg a vessel full of ammirdon, which the gods instantly seized, and 
greedily devoured, without leaving a morsel. The giants, disappointed 
in their expectations, dispersed over the earth, prevented manldnd from 
paying worship to the gods, and strove to obtain adoration for them- 
selves. Then.’ insolence occasioned the subsequent incarnations of 
Vishnu, who endeavoured to destroy this race, so inimical to the gods. 
He is adored in this second metamorphosis, h}’’ the name of Koitvma 
Avatara. The followers of Vishnu believe that this god, though omni- 
present, resides more particularly in the vaiconchm, his paradise, amidst 
the sea of milic, reclined, in contemplative slumber, on the serpent 
Afrsseohen, -wMcIi serves him fot a throne: in this state he is called 
liiranguan. In all the temples of VishM is to he seen the figure of this J 
pd ; 'but as the serpelit on •which he lies cannot he represented "with liiek 
hundred heads, he is delineated -with only five. 

There are altogethm ten incarnations of Vishnu '; nine of these haxU 
already hem f^ed, and one is yet to he manifested, it is expected 
about nmety thousand years hence.- The account of many of the ti-ans- ' 

room for no more 

OIUGIN OF XOXG-'rOBD SHOES. 

Long-toed shoes were invented by Fulk, Count of Anion to bido an 

the representation of extreme point -w-ith 

me representation of a church window, a bird, or some fantastic device. . 

THE HOUSE OF HEN’s FEATHEICS. 

havfw 

great haU is coveredVvef Ttfwhofo 

feathers. Mendicants and v^S/f 1^5^ %eT 

to pass the night in this immense ^ave no other domicile come! 

dreu, old and young, all without and chfr- ? 

prevails in the full force and rigour o/thp^o/?^ admitt^. Communism 

rigour ot the expression. Every one settles 
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. himsolT and makes liis nest as n'ell as he can for the night in this ocean 
\ of feathers ; when day da'wus he must quit the premises, and an officer 
Wf the company stands at the door to receive the rent of one sapeck each 
^or the night’s lodging. In deference no douht to the principle of 
/ equality, half-places are not allowed, and a child must pay the same as 
a grown person. 

On the fii’st establishment of fhis eminently phUanthropie and moral 
institution, the managers of it used to furnish each of the guests with a 
covering, hut it was found necessary to modify this regulation, for the 
communist company got into the hahit of carrying off their coverlets to 
sell them, or to supply an additional garment during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholders saw that this would never do, and they 
should bo ruined, yet to give no covering at all would have been too 
cruel, and scarcely decent. It was necessary therefore to hud some 
method of reconciling the interests of the establishment with the comfort 
of the guests, and the way in which the problem was solved was this. 
An immense felt coverlet, of such gigantic dimensions as to cover the 
whole dormitory, was made, and in the day time suspended from the 
ceiling like a great canopy. "Wlien everybody had gone to bed, that is 
to say, had lain down upon the feathers, the_ counterpane was let down 
by pulleys, the precaution having been previously taken to make a num- 
,, her of holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads through, in order to 
\jsoapo the danger of suffocation. As soon as it is daylight, the phalanx 
mmian coverlet is hoisted up again, after a signal has been made on the 
tam-tam to awaken those who are asleep, and invite them to draw then- 
heads back into the feathers, in order not to be caught by the neck and 
hoisted into the air with the coverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is then seen crawling about in the sea of dirty feathers, and msertog 
themselves again into their miserable rags, preparatory to ^hermg into 
groups, aud Sisporsing about the various quarters of the town to seek by 
or unlawful means tlieir scanty subsistence. 

THE irsEFnx akd the nEAUTinjL. 

The tomb of Moses is nnknown ; but the toveUer slakes his tost at 
the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest or 
monarchs with cedar, and the gold, and ivory, 

Temnle of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Dei^ himself, 
Sgone ; hut Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as the 

orebRppture of tho Holy City, not one stone is left upon anothei, bm the 

if ■] f ThP TeWe of the Sun, at Tadmore, in the wilderness, 

worshii^ei s tliron eu 1 nothing be left, to mark it, save laounds 

sliare the fa _ The Thames will continue to flow as it does 

?ow!”And if work of art should rise oyer the deep ocean, time, wg 
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may ■well believe, that it will be ncitber a palace nor a torapio, but some / 
vast aqueduct or reservoir ; and if any name should flash through the i , 
mist of antiquity, it would probably be that of the man, who in his daj^' » h 
sought the happiness of his fellow men, rather than glory, and linhea ^ 
his memory to some great work of national u'tiiity or benevolence. This \A 
is the true glory wliich outlives all others, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation -to generation, imparting to works some of its 
own immortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the ruin which 
■overtakes the ordinary monument of liistorical tradition or mere magni- 
ficence. “ 


CEOMWELl’S nlllDGE AT GLENGAIUPP. 

The vilkge of Glengariff, near Bantry Bay, consists of but a few 
houses. The only ‘‘ antiquity” in the immediate neighboui'hood is the 
old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on the 



high road to Berehaven ; it is called “ Cromwell’s Bridne ” 7t 

mltoASg sileS 

Oliver \vS T,ao • have .recourse'to tradition. Wlien 

so mlol 'ZlH SS oZf h“’ *” “ ?’S'IU™s, he M 

told tlie inliabitants^ if 

returned, lie would hann- un t mnn r a bridge by the time he 

“Sothebridjwas rea'dvLlT, i ^ every hoiir’s delay he mef with. 

“ ftr they knew the odd Wta i heTLS Mrwa.>” , 

THE TGEEAN IN AEABIA. / 

which are’°linen,^i!t tlm Jf 

which covers the whole is rioSv « Jn Tht;t 

with texts or passages from the inwrougfit 

sash or large piece of muslin with wrapped k 

monted witli silk,or gold friZs Tbl ^ do^, and ornal 

sidered a mark of respect towfr/f’c . ■'useless encumbrance is conA 
heard was formerly in &Lpe as the’ 

who affect to be thought men of learnino- i^erit; and those 

S men oi learning, discoyer theii- pretensions by 
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the size of their turbans. K’o part of Oriental costume is so variable as 
, this covering for the head. KiebuJir has given illustrations of forty'- 
ll. eight different ways of wearing it. 


STONEWAEE. 


stoneware was made at a very early period in China, and is much 
used as a ba.sis on wiiieh a paste of porcelain is laid, to save the expen- 
diture of, the latter material, as well ns to give strength and solidity to 
the piece. 2Iost of the larger pieces of Oriental production are found to 
be thus formed. The red Japan ware is a very fine unglazed stoneware, 
and has raised ornaments, which are sometimes gilt. A carious coffee- 
pot of tills ware, imitating a bimdlc of bamboo canes, and not unlike the 
Chinese musical instrument called a mouth-organ, from the coUeotion of 
the late Mr. Beckford, is here repre- 
sented. 

Stoneware is supposed to have 
been made at a verv early period in 
England by Dutcii and German 
worlonen; and from this circum- 
stance it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the earlier I'ahrics of the.so 
'\ respective countries. The discovery, 

'jtta. IGOO, of an economical process of 
J glazing this ware by means of com- 
■ inon s.alt, which made it imperme- 
able to liquids, soon_ brought it into 
f general use, and displaced all the 
manufactures of the Delft and soft 
paste fabrics. A mottled-brown 
stoneware, known to collectors, is 
'.stated to bo the manufacture of the 

meSed sFcimiirthough the^m^^^ 

of German manufacture as ^road. The latter 

. i)c seen in various “Lc a^oloSfShe useof theaueeu’s 

L specimen may either have been ... ^ tbe opinion ol a 

’IliUehoId, or if of 

, vciTominentmanufoctoer^ a it is a cotton 

' the date upon it., 1» a letter xtc , , , . ^ g^d styles, 

practice even now among poGers to us _ g^tjjinds of ornamental 

bwoh have been got uponsimllr for 

Stk, and tint ta “ SJed" 
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tivelv modern.” Stoneware, ornamented mtli defaces in wlutt elw, j 
was made in the seventeenth century at Fulham, also at Lamheth, and J 
subsequently at Staffordshire ; but there is no satisfactory evidence of ^ .. 

anv earlier manufactory in England. . r j \‘ 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, some specimens of red 
Japan ware were imported into Europe. Both Eutcli and English manu- 
tacturers attempted to imitate them, but failed for want oUhe pio^r 
clav. About this period, two brothers of the name of Elers, from ISurm- 
bers, discovered at Bradwell, only two miles distant from Burslein, a bed 
of fine compact red clay, which they worked in a sm^ manufactory, 
established in a retired situation upon the bed itself. They took eveiy 
precaution to prevent any one seeing their process or learning them 
secret. They ■went so far as to employ none hut the most ignorant and 
almost idiot workmen they could find. Asthmy, the elder, had the 
talent to counterfeit the idiot, and, moreover, the courage to persevere in 
this character for some years during which he continued in their employ. 
Erom memory he made notes of the processes, and drawings of the 
machinery used. In consequence of the secret being thus discovered, 
numerous establishments arose in competition with that of the Elers, 
and, owing to the general prejudice against them as foreigners, they 
were.finally compelled, in 1720, to quit their establishment. They re- 
tii'ed to the neighbourhood of London, and, it is supposed, contributed 
by their skill and industry to the establishment of the Chelsea Porcelain^; 
Manufactory. 


GREAT BELL OF BOUEN. 

The grand entrance to the cathedral of Rouen is flanked by two towers, 
the one was erected by St. Remain ; the expense for constructing the 
other, which bears the whimsical name of Tour-de-hetirrc, was raised by 
the product arising from permissions granted to the more wealthy and 
epicurean part of the inhabitants of the city, to eat butter in Lent. It 
was in this tower that the celebrated beU, the largest in tbe world, was 
erected ; it weighed 40,000 lbs. ; it was converted into cannon in the year 
1793. The founder of this heU died of joy on seeing its completion. It 
went by his name, that of George D’Amboise, and round it was the 
following distich in gothic characters : — 

‘ Je suis nomme George d’Amboise, 

Qui bien trente-six-mille poise. 

Et celui qui bien me pesera, 

Quarante mille trouvera.” 


\ 


tabiations nr the coinage. ( 

Henry Till, greatly debased both his gold and silver coins, which he r- 
^oyed with copper to a great extent. The proportions of the pound, { 
indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. of alloy to 4 oz. of silver, which con- \ 
stituted a positively base coin, the old aUowance having been but 18 ^ 
pennyweights of aUoy to 11 oz. and 2 pennyweights of silver. His depre- 
ciations were equally daring, for out of the pound of siver he now eoined 
0(6 pennies or 48s. The gold coins of this monarch were sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns or rials, half and quarter rials, angels, half and quarter 
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‘ nngels, George nobles, and forty-penny pieces. In this reign tbe imme- 
4 morial privileges of the sees of Ganterbory, York, and Durham, for coin- 
ing small money, was abandoned, tbe last Bishop that used it being 
# Wolsey’s successor, Edward Lee. 

/ Edward VI. carried both depreciation and debasement still farther; 
but towards the close of his reign he was obliged to restore the currency 
to something like the ancient standard. He was the first that issued 
crowns, half-orowns, and six-pences. Little alterations were made by 
Mary, beyond striking coins with her husband’s head as well as her own ; 
but under Elizabeth the coinage was, at length, completely recovered 
from its debasement, the old proportion of 18 pennyweights of alloy 
being restored, which has continued to the present day. The number of 
shillings struck out of a pound of silver was not lessened, however, for 
it continued to be sixty, as in tbe preceding reign, till 1601, when it 
was increased to sixty-two, at which rate it went on to 1816, when it 
was raised to sixty-six, at which it now remains. Her gold coins are 
much the same as before, but are distinguished by having the edges 
milled for the first time. Shortly before her death she had intended to 
coin farthings and other small pieces of copper, a metal which had not 
yet been made use of in this country. 


are the chief actors and objects of attraction, liumbers ot fficse mras are 
trained with the greatest care, and no small share of cruelty, ior they ere 
freouently blinded by their owners, that their song mOT not be inter- 
rupted by any external object. The point upon winch the amusement, 
tlm hnnoM, and the emolument rests, is, the number of times which a 
bird will repeat his song in a given time. A day bemg fixed, the ama- 
•iiio nTirvmnfpd Tilace. each with ms bird m a cage. The 


■nrivp is then dismayea, ana me onus aie pai,cu. ^ ^ 

Ltes how many times each bird sings, and another verifies his notes., 
Tn the vear 1812, a chaffinch repeated liis song seven hundred “ 
one hour Emulated by the songs of each other, they str.'im them little 
throats,” as if conscious that honour was to result from their 

exertions. 

bxprnsiwrss ot duess in the mcE of janes i. 

■n ^ f-r Aon/i -must have swallowed up almost every tMng at a time 

kat-hand, and spurs, thick se yaiued at £20,000. At the 

satin, wittt a* W? Woian ™ 

'rta embroidery that cert £50 a)™!. 
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and Lord Montague spent £1,500 on the dresses of his two daughters »i-r 
that occasion. By this account it would seem that the ladies were, at 
aU events, not more expensive in their attire than gentlemen. 


INGENUITY OF THE TUNISIANS. 

A stranger visiting a city like Tunis, cannot hut he struck with the 
various peculiarities, which present themselves to his view, wherever he 
turns. In their government, mercantile pursuits, professions and trades, 
the Tunisians are centuries behind. But, with all their disadvantages, 
the traveller, in traversing their croivded sooJcs (market places) and ser- 
pentine streets, finds numerous illustrations of the proverb, “ Necessity 
is the mother of invention.” In every workshop some tool, or imple- 




ment, presents itself, which is as curious in its formation as it is strango 
to see the peculiar use for which it is intended, and the manner in which 
It IS employed. We may illustrate tHs by a sketch of a turner. 

Ilm extraordinary ingenuity 'here exhibited by the remarkable use 
which the artisan inakes of his feet and toes, as well as of his hands, 
cannot fail to attract attention ; and the display of his lathe and t:;ols 
IS equally curious. ^ 


SHANAU MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

^ demon worship of the Shanars of Tin- 

LJrffippc: abongmes of India)— dancing and blood] 

which S’ conducts the ceremony 

ine head man ot the village, or any other person, male or female mai 
officiate. The di-ess is grotes,iue, consisting of a sort of coat S varS 

vestments,. an-ange"d so as to s4e tt speoS; 
... ir comic appeal fince. In this service several- musical ii^striimpnti 



marvellous, rake, curious, and quaint. 65 ^ 

Kft » »«- 

bmon vessel of a globular form The ^ 

nnd the bass is prodS bv Tb. J struck vdth a plectrum, 

brazen pot, another person kLinff time"bv°n1o? ™ to the 

as seen in the annexed cut ^ ^ cymbals, 

Mitt s 

a%a.o» edited, „5i„, l.in,acl/i,^i? f 



> 

/ 

( 


lently, and applying his mouth to the neck of the decapitated sacrificial 
a’ictim, he drinks its blood, and possibly a potation of ardent spirits. 
Tlie afflatus thus acpired, its effects become visible in the frantic glare 
and the convulsive gesticulations of the possessed. This is greeted by 
the spectators with the loudest acclamations. The dancer is now deified or 
demonized, and he is consulted by the eager and delighted worshippers 
who do him homage. Each one puts his questions as his fancy or his 
needs may dictate. The possessed or demonized dancer, being more like 
a maniac than aught else, and subject to various contortions of body, 
utters his oracles with much indistinctness, rendering it necessary that 
some one initiated into these mysteries should interpret Ms Avild and 
incoherent utterances. His ambiguous sayings and curious inuendos arc 
BO indefinite as to need interpretation. 


SINGTOAB lOCAi CUSTOMS. 

In the department of the Hautes Alpes of France, in the commune of 
Ouillaxme-Perome. at the village of Andrieux, where the inhabitants 
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are deprived during one hundred days o£ the bright beams of the sun, 
there is a fete, called Xe retour du soleil, on the 10th of Fehruary. At 
the dawn of day, four shepherds announce, to the sound of fifes and 
trumpets, the eommencemeht of this joyous day. Every cottager having 

nrva. 4-/\ Ttr^nwi 



VIVXV yjJL. T U/CO/ U'VVC' ^ 

a chain and dance the /erajidoZa round him; after the dance is concluded, 

ai,-. 



having deposited his omelette on the stone coping, they repair to a 
neighbouring meadow, where the dancing re-commences and continues 
rmtil the first rays of the sim gleam athwart the velvet turf : the dance 
then instantly ceases, each one hastens for Iiis pancake, and holding it 
up, presents it as an offering to the god of day ; the Vejierable holds his 
up with both his hands. As soon as the sun shines upon the village the 
procession returns to the sguare, where the party separates, and every 
one repairs to his own liome, to eat his pancake with his family. This 
ceremony cannot fail to recal the heathen mythology to the reader, who 
must see in it the offerings made to ApoUo ; or, perhaps, it may be the 
remains of some Druidical superstition, as the Druids paid particular 
devotion to the sun ; at any rate, it is a curious vestige of some religion 
long since gone by. In some of the communes of this department the 
dead are mapped m a winding-sheet, hut are not inclosed in a coffinr 
to the va,lleys of Quem'as and of Grave, the dead are suspended in a 
barn dmmgfive months in -the -winter, until the earth be softened by 
tlie sun s rays, when the corpse as consigned to its native element. All 
funereal ceremonies are closed hy-eating and drinking. In some com- 
mies the people carry a flagon of wine to the chui’chyard ; and on the 
return of the guests to the home of the deceased, it hicomes a scene of 
bacchanalian revels, in wtoch the groans and sighs of the mourners 
imngle with the songs and jests of the inebriated guests. At Argentiere 
aftei the burial, the tables are set out round the church-yard- that of 
the curate and tie mour^g family over the grave itself.^ The dinner 
concluded, the nearest relation takes a glass ; his example is followed bx- 
the rest, repeatmg with him, A Ja sanU du pauvre mart. ^ 

SEVBBTTX OF BUSSIAN FUliTSHJlCEirTS. 

nnniil, Russians are remarkable for the severity and variety of their 
punishments, i^ich are both inflicted and endured with a won<9^iT*fTiJ 

thousands, at a time. The sSp^;?^! m Wreds, nay 

ted upon ladies, a^Was mSfif Sunlit 

ting, but in the double Imoute, thelanVjaretSud 

back ; and the cord being fixed to a imllev KffS, prisoner’s 

i^dass’sskin. punishment 
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I generally attends the patient to pronounce the moment that it should 
\ cease. Another barbarous punishment practised in Russia is, &st boring 
mthe tongue of the criminal through urith an hot iron, and then cutting it 
J out : and even the late Empress Elizabeth, though she prohibited capital 
punishments, vras forced to give ivay to the necessity of those tortures. 
I'rom these particulars, many have concluded that the feelings of the 
Russians are different from those of manldnd in general. 

riBSX EHINOCEEOS IN ETJEOPE. 

The fii'st rhinoceros ever seen in Europe ivas that of which Pliny speaks 
as haying been presented by Pompey to the Roman people. According 
to Dion Cassius, Augustus caused another to be killed in the Roman 
circus, when celebrating his triumph over Cleopatra. Strabo states that 
he saw one at Alexandria, and he has left a description of it. AU these 
were of the one-horned species. At a later peiiod the two-horned species 
were introduced, as appears from medals bearing their effigies struck in 
the reign of Domitian. During the time known as the dark ages, in- 
vestigations in natural history and ever}' other department of science 
and learning were utterly neglected, and the rhinoceros was as mythical 
to Europe as the phoenix or the salamander. On the revival of letters, 
however, and the extension of maritime discovery, a lively interest was 
’\ manifested in the productions of foreign countries. _ In 1513 the king of 
* prcsGiitcd tliG lioiUciii Pontift ■with o. rhinocGros cQ-pturGd. m 

fedia; but, unfoitunately, the ship -was -wi^ecked on itsTvay to Italy: 
/the pope lost his present, and the rhinoceros his life. All that was pre- 
/ served was a rough sketch, engraved by Albert Durer ; and down to a 
} very recent date, nearly all our representations were taken from tbis 

^°In 1685 a rhinoceros was captured and brought to England. In 1739 
and 1741 two others were exhibited in various parts ot Europe. _ in 
1800 a young one was brought from India, intended for a menagene at 
Tienna^ but died at London on the way, and was dissected by Mr. 
Thomas, who published the results of Ws “^®®tigations, and thus gave 
the public a better idea of the animal than they ever had before. 

TTJEKISH CAEEIAGE. 

' ss-iriE. . ™ ^ ^ 

■ip Friday the Sultan goes to mosque pubHcly. It is not taoTO 
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Paiil’s. It -was a perfect English morning — ^foggy and_ cold (Oct. 7} 
•with muddy streets and spitting rain. I crossed into Asia — one learr 
to speak of Asia, at Constantinople, as he 'svould do of the borough — in 
two-oared eaiq[ue, and on landing went up to the mosq^ue, which is clc 
to the shore. 

A crowd of people, consisting principally of females, bad coUectea 
before the mosque, and a squai-e space was kept by the soldiers. Some 
little courtesy was shown to visitors, as the Frardcs were permitted to 
cross this enclosm-e to a comer close to the door, by which the Sultan 
was to enter. 

He_was not very punctual to his time, but there was enough to amuse 
•the visitors ; more especially in the arrival of the women, who came up 



™ of odd vehicles. Several 

were hke those I had seen on the bridge at Pera, but one was verv fine 

^ ■w'aggon than a carriage, and painted bri^’lit 
blue, ■with red wheels and awning. In it ivere five ladies of the Sulttm’s 
harem, very gaily dressed, and laughin"' loudlv as thp vpln'oTa u i 
them about over the rugged road. ftTal S ^ wSoes S 

.eeu,butlV,varde foS ft?mvSv*™®®°Otta^^^^^^ ^ 

foot, and a lumber of these had oouSd ; bjll„ .1 ''•™ «» | 

whore they talked aud quarrelled iuSSuX »>Ml6r a teeJ 

some girl arrived alone, in a car vreopApA hand* 

and, whilst tryin*^ to nass a -nn-t^nTTr ■*-'k ^ three attendants A 

vehicles, the wheel of her own o-ot smashpd^tn^^^^^° amongst the othei^ 
to the Frank visitois. a?d ^he was then close^ 


anoo. In a minute they were nut back Wk ^Tf assist- 

thmk of allowing their mietress to be Whed,1v?£';tSl'^hyX 
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Christiaii. The carriage was propped up, as well as it could be ; and its 
inmate, M'ho had remained perfectly tranquil during the accident, f xed 
l^r large eyes on the enclosure, and never moved them again, to the 
*ght or left. 


CUEIOUS INDIAN COJIB. 


At the foot of the Himalayas, and not far from the European station 
of Darjeeling, there is a tract of country which is stiU inhabited by a 
tribe of very ancient origin, called the Mechs ; they are rapidly degc- 



lescription of its appearance . , ,, ;Uociii river, to the west of 

arrived on the third loomed on the 

vhich the Nepal Monmg begins, w . ^ j. yne from the 

lorizon, so raised by relraction ^^^^^^“Jpoor^the large trees 
listance of fo?several Ss into it, and foimdthe 

bund here ; but we sa^;Bone. but flow in 
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waters o£ tlie rivers ; botli ciroumstances being the effects of proximifcj \ 
to the Himalayas. Hence cattle (buffaloes and the common humped cow j 
of India) are driven from the banlcs of the Ganges 300 miles to these/ 
feeding grounds, for the use of which a trilling tax is levied on ea(M 
animal. The cattle are very carelessly herded, and many are carried off^ 
by tigers.” ^ ''' . 

give a slcetch on previous page of a pocket-comb which Dr. Hooker ^ 
obtained from one of the natives : it is, at all events, much more tasteful 
in its form and ornamentation than the usual run of English pocket- 
combs. . 

siNOTiAB niNnoo vow. 


The following extraordinary vow is performed by some of the Hindoo' 
at tbeir festival of Char ah Piyh Stretching himself on the earth. 
his hack, the devotee takes a handful of moist earth’, and placing tliis o. 
his under lip, he plants in it some mustard-seed, and exposes himself to 
the dews of the night and the heat of the day till the seed germinates. 
In this posture the man must lie in a fixed motionless condition, without 
food or drink, tiU. the vegetable process liberates him, which will gene- 
rally he about the fourth day. 


THE AHEANGEMENT OF ABBEY BBIBBIKGS, 




At the dissolution of the Abbeys in England, under King Henrv V TTT / 
190 were dissolved, of from £200 to £35,000 a year : amQuh&i>- frf ' ' 

afftyrecr.'ite sn-m nf flflG tlov T 


vv , lULuyiuiDuiir to a 

aggregate sum of £2,853,000 per annum. Thp principal buildings of a 
Abbey, were, first, the church, differing little' froui one of the cathedrals 
01 the present day. Attached to one side of the nave, commonly thm v 
southern, was, secondly, the great cloister, which had two entrances to ^ 
the church, at the eastern and western ends of the aisles of the nave for ‘ 
the peater solemnity of processions. Over the western side of’ the 
cloister, was, thmdly, the dormitory of the monks ; a long room, divided 
into separate cells, each contaimng a bed, with a mat, hlanliet, and ruo- 
together with a desk mid stool, and occupied by a monk. This anail ’ 
ment had a dwr, which opened immediately into the ohui’ch on aeeoiinf- 
of midmght offices. Attached to the side of the cloister ^ 

church, was fouHbly, the refectory, where the moidm’dmed • nmr to 
which, was the loentorium, or parlour, an auarf-mpnt nTic-re-.,. •’ 

coUege, where in the intervals of prayOT^stuS^ 
tne monks sat and conversed Upvirn^ ■mne + 1 ,., i 
and, adjomins to it. 

iatho ooatre,’tl,e cMrter-hoL, rtorl 
was transacted : and near it tbp UHroa-n- of the Abbe/y 

monlm employed themselves i’a copying ^’oks On 
the treasury, where the costlv ulnip aB,, ’ i, 

The abbot and piiucipal offieers^of the pnuvp«f®^i kefrt. 

to the eastward of the cloister; in^Heh plrt^of 

™ aa oatwaid court, round wUch aS‘ S 
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aimeTy, An embattled gate-honse led to this court, which was the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Abbey, The whole was surrounded with a high 
wall, including in its precincts, gai-dens, stables, granary, &c. Some of 
^the great Abbeys — as Glastonbury, and Furness — covered sbtty acres of 
'^OTOund. The situation chosen for the site of an Abbey was as different 
from that of the castle as the purpose to which it was applied. The one 
meant for defence stands boldly on the hill; the other, intended for 
meditation, is hid in the sequestered volley. The abbots were originally 
laymen and subject to the bishop. ^ 

TAltE msH. 

In sailing down the river Irawadi, in the neighbourhood of Amara- 
poora, the capital of the empire of Burmah, Captain Yule met 'ivith some 
tamo fish, which he thus describes : — 

^‘Having gone over the little island, I returned to my boat, where a 
sight awaited me, that I confess astonished me more than anything I 
have ever seen before. 

“ On nearing the island as we descended the river, the headman in 
the boat had commenced crying out tet-tet ! tet-tet / as hard as he could, 
and on my aslung him what he was doing, he said he was eaUmg the 
fish. My knowledge of Burmese did not allow me to ask him further 
particulars, and my interpreter was in the other boat, unwell. But, on 
my coming do^vn to the boat again, I found it surrounded on both sides 
Will largo fish, some three or four feet long; a kmd of blunt-nosed, 

I broad-mouthed dog-fish. Of these there were, I suppose, some fifty. 
/In one group, which I studied more than, the others, there were ten. 
These were at one side of the boat, half their bodies, or nearly half, pro- 
truded vertically from the water, their mouths aB gaping wde. The 
men had some of the rice prepared for their oivn dinners, and with this 
ttiev were feeding them, taWg little peUets of rice, and throwing these 
do4 the throatslf the fish. Each fish, as f * Z-e' 

their hands over the ranuel of the 

precisely as they ®Stly the fislf came at 

V’ 73! Mas before sttokiug dow 

call, and were pdjis beiore. ^ was to cause them to 

or patting on the hack of the fish s^med to naw, wa^^ ^ 

gape stiU. 737t^is°a'veiy common trick for the people to get 

gi-eat ff Gval here, and it is eiy c attaching 

, some of the fish into Joat, and e^n m g u 

■ some gold leaf, as they Visible. 1 never was so amused 

■\ of these fish f ?fgftVhave one of the fish to take away as a speci- 
1 or astonished. I mshed to n v „o,iid Ug a kind of sacrilege, so 1 

' men, but the people seemed .^^J°pt3ngis7re in the habit cf 

1 %. 
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great distances come to see, as well as to visit the Pagoda, 
to he very ancient and much venerated.” 

ANCIENT WEAPON. 


which is said 





The formidable weapon which we her'6 
engrave, is a concealed ranseur of the 
time of Heniy VIII., from Genoa. It 
forms one long instrument, hut our limits 
haver compelled us to divide into three 
parts. 1, is the butt : 2, the middle ; and 
3, the point. The upper part is an iron 
cylinder, with a cap on the top. This is 
opened by touching the bolt seen a little 
below it in front, and then, by giving the 
weapon a jerk forwards, the blades fly 
out, and produce the form of the partisan. 
Upon those, on each side, is written, “A1 
Segno Del Cor” — “To the mark of the 
heart.” Vlien in the state seen in the 
engraving, the blades are held so firmly 
that they cannot be thrust back ; and the 
only mode of retui-ning them into the 
cylinder is by strOdng the butt end^,- 
against the gi’Oimd, when they instantly^ 
fail in. \ 

This weapon, we apprehend, must have ' 
been more formidable in appearance than 
useful in action. Once let a man get a 
fair thrust with it at his enemy, and, it is 
true, the efteet of that one stroke would 
be fatal, but in battle it would most pro- 
bably prove fatal also to the man who 
wielded the weapon, for before he could 
have time to draw it back, a comrade of 
the wounded man would have plenty of 
opportunity to rush in and cut the strilcer 
of the blow down. On seeing this and 
other clumsy weapons which were so much 
in vogue in former times, we cannot Be 
surprised that none of them have con- 
tinued in use to the present day. Weapons J 
such as the one we here engrave, have long 
been thrown aside, and short weapons ^ 
are now only used for aU hand to hand \ 
encounters. 


THE BABES OE BETHEEHEM. 

Horton, near Evesham, Worcestershire, on 
tiw 38th of December (Innocents’ Day) to ring a mufflkl peal, in token 
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i of sorrow for the slaughter of the hapless “hahes of Bethlehem,” and, 
I immediately afterwards, an nnmuffled peal, in manifestation of joy for 
yj^the deliverance and escape of the infant Saviour. 

GAtJNTMT OF ITENRT PRINCE OF WAXES. 

The highly interesting relic of which we here give a shetch is of a 
russet colour, engraved and gilt, the ornamental parts being snnk 
lower than the surface. The initials of the owner, surmounted by a 
coronet, occur in two places, as do also the rose and thistle. Henry 
was horn on the 19th of February, 

ISOi and was nine years of age 
when ids father ascended the throne 
of England. "When seven, he com- 
menC'^ the acquirement of martial 
exercises — as the use of the bow, 
pike, firearms, and the art of riding ; 
and at ton .applied to Colonel Ed- 
mondes to send liim a suit of armour 
from Holland. On the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, Lord Spencer 
made him a present of a sword and 
\ target; and, in 1607, Louis, the 
■•^auphin, son of Henry IV. of 
' ' Pr.ance, sent him a suit of armour, 
well gilt and enamelled, together 
with pistols and a sword of the same 
kind, and the armour for a horse. 

His martial and romantic disposition 
displayed itself on the occasion of his 
being created Prince of Wales in 
1610, when he caused p. chaUenge to 
he given to aU the knights in Great 
Britain, under the name of Mailiades, 

Lord of the Isles ; and on the day 
appointed, the Prince, assisted omv 
l)y iho Duke o£ Lenox, tke Earls of . 

Arundel and Southampton, 

Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and Sm 
Richard Preston, who instructed his 
Highness in arms, maintained the 
Combat against fifty-six earls, barons, 

Tknights, and esquires. Henry h™- 
/self gave and received thirty-wo 
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the State Paper Office fin original warrant ordering the payment of 
£200, 'the balance of £340, for a rich suit of armour made for Henry 
Prince of Wales, dated July H, 1614, he having died on the Gth o’f 
Hovemher, 1612. Tins document is directed by King James I. to the 
Commissioners for the exercise of the office of High Treasurer of 
England, and states that, “Whereas there was made, in the office of 
our armory of Greenwich, by William Pickeringe, our master workman 
there, one rich armour with all peeces eompleate, fayrely gilt and graven, 
by the commaundement of our late deere soime Prince Henry, which 
armour was worth (as we are informe^ the somme of three himdred 
and forty po'undes, whereof the said William Pickeringe hath receaved 
of our said late deere sonne the somme of one hundred and forty 
ponndes only, soe as there remayneth due unto him the somme of two 
hundred poundes” — ^therefore they are ordered to discharge the same 
fortliwith. 



THE smooM. 


Arabia is freq^uently visited by the terrible simoom, called by the 
natives ■sAa7?ize^, or the wind of S 3 nia, under whose pestilential influence 
all nature seems to languish and expire. This current prevails chiefly 
on the flontiers, and more rarely in the interior. It is in the arid plains 
about Bussora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and in the environs of Mecca, that itds^ 
most dreaded, and only during the intense heats of summer. The Arabs 
being accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity, are said to perceive 
Its approach by its sulphureous odour, and by an unusual redness in the 
quarter whence it comes. The sky, at other times serene and cloudless, 
appears luiid rad heavy ; the sun. loses his splendour, and appears of a 

xespiration. The coldest substances chanra 

water, are hot, and deceive 
the hand that touches them. Every kind of moisture is absorbed - the 
skin IS patched rad shrivelled; pa/cr cracks as if it were in ^he moS 

OP animals, the slS “prScel a 
pamfffi feelmg as of sufibcation. The lungs are too rarefied for brentbSo- 

tamediXpSetS, sMaXoXi: 

lotos aepnved of life hy tWndep. or the effect of dcotrioiX 

seIvesl!teXtrXtew'‘3'tf tom- / 

in the atmosphere Instinet i • ^ move at a certain height ' 

hea.b,ana£yfteiPntSto rto sSr “SXf 

'rt^foaTii -i; 

jarae. to these oases the traXr generflyited^ttoe'lefsiXjf 
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{ Ills camel ; Liifc as tlio desert is soon bloim up to tlie level of its body, 
y both are obliged frequently to rise and replace themselves in a new posi- 
^Jioii, in order to avoid being entirely covered. In many instances, 
^oivcvcr, from weariness, faintness, or sleepiness, occasioned ■ by the 
groat heat, and often from a feeling of despair, both men and animals 
remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried under a 
load of sand. Caravans ore sometimes swallowed up ; and whole armies 
have perished miserably in these iiihospitable deserts. 


/ 


liOIMNO XO DEATir. 

One Eouse, who had attempted to poison Fisher, Bishop of Eochester, 
who was afterwards murdered in his 77th year, (by Henry Till.) — was 
actually boiled to death in Smithfield, for his ofience. The law which 
thus punished him, was afterwards repealed. 

SIKSiM TKirSTS. 

The Sildum country is situated on the frontiers of Thibet and Nepal, 
and on a portion of the Himalayas. Dr. Hooker, who visited it a few 
veavs ar'o, gives the foUoning account in his Journal of some of its 
January ist, IS49.~The morning of the new year was 
bright and beautiful, though much snow had faBen on the moratain^ 
. and urn left Sunnooic for Benuongclu, situated on the summit of a lofty 

'jWrr on the opposite side of the Eatong. i a 

I “The ascent to Femiongchi was very steep, through woods of oaks, 
ohesnuts and magnolias, but ho tree-fern, palms, pplhos, or plaintam, 
wliich abound at this elevation 


which abound at this elevation on t&e rooismr it”. 

T'lio teinnlc is large, eighty feet long, add in excellent order, built upon 
iUo loftv termimS point of the great cast and west spur, that divides 

CtollilcLBw” enix.laS'.J 

mSiklam; the ^je survoymg .yallevsthe river beds are but 

tropics and the poles. Deep m tne vauey ^ ^^.trees, plan- 

3,000 feet above , ^ laurels and magnolias; and still 
tains, and palms, to these su ^ 111 ptp ig however, no marked 

higher up, these two i4t forests, which form the pre- 

Ime between the p^een 4 000 and 10,000 feet, and give a 

vailing arboreous ''egetaftou be | ^ ^ for 2,000 feet higher, 

Imld W to. tho ino^tain^ Among 

, 4 when they give rvhich are guBeys, down which 

%icse appear hlaok naked rook ^ bet rnountain hanlis are much 

‘the snow now descended ^o .J2,000 Whts on the outer.ranges, 

' 


Years uiu. , ^ 

general character as that oi 
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decorated, especially the teams^ colyns, c^^^^^ ^ js 

the designs are coarser than those of iassisuain i ^ 

Ivory he^am in the roonsor^m^^^^^^^ ^ 

the late llajah, ^vearing a cap coroMt. 

« Pemiongchi was once the capital of <lv 

Durhar : the Kajah’s residence was on a curious Hat to 



temple, and a few hundred feet below it, where arc the remains of (for 
this country) extensive walls and buildings. During the Nepal W’ar, 
tlie Dajah was driven east across the Teesta, w'hilst the Ghorlcas 
plundered Tassisuding, Pemiongchi, ChangachcUing, and aU tlie other 
temples and convents to the west of that river. It was then that the 
famous history of Sikkim, compiled by the Lamas of Pemiougclu, and 
kept at this temple, was destroyed, with the exception of a few sheets, . 
with one of which Dr. Campbell and myself were each presented. We / 
were told that the monks of ChangacheDing and those of this csta- / 
hlishment had copied what remained, and were busy compiling the rest / 
from oral information, _&c, : whatever value the original may hav*'^ 
possessed, however, is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of tliar*^ 
Pmddhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same time ; it consisted of 400 l 
volumes, each containing several hundi'ed sheets of Daphne paper.” \ 
Of the figures given in our article, the one on the extreme left is a \ 
Lama, or Sikkim priest, having in Hs hand a dorge, or double-headed 
thunderbolt ; next to him, a monk ; next to the monk, a piriest, with a 
praying cylinder ; and at the extreme right, another monk. 
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; A ITEAR-BKEAKEIl. 

( Witli many savage nations it is a custom ■when prisoners have been 
V, captured in war, to keep them in confinement for some time, till the 
^ preparations for a grand festival have been 
completed, and then to put them to death 
in the presence of the great men and chief 
priests of the country. They were 
slaughtered, sometimes as offerings to the 
gods, sometimes as sacrifices to the spirits 
of those slain in the war in which they 
were captured, and at other times as incen- 
tives to the young wandors who were to be 
the future defenders of the nation. In all 
these cases, appropriate and peculiar cere- 
monies were prescribed, and the victims 
were generally despatched by a particular 
official, whose especial duty it was to 
perform the bloody deed. A particular 
weapon was also used, and one of these is 
sketched at the head of our article. It was used by one of the Iribcs 
which inhabit the shores of Nootka Sound. It is intended to represent 
the sacred bird of their nation, and is made of wood, inlaid with mother- 
\Tt6f-pearl, with a blade of basalt. The lower end is hollow for the in- 
j sertion of a handle. 

' Atv’CIEXT STONE COIEAES. 

/ Perhaps the most singular relics of that Pagan period in Scotland 
when the use of metals was in a great measure unkno^, are bvo stone 
collars, found near the celebrated parallel roads of Glenroy, and now 
preserved at the mansion of Tonley, Aberdeenshire. c here give an 

engraving of them. 

They are each of the full size of a 
collar adapted to a small Highland 
horse ; the one formed of trap or whin- 
stone, and the other of a finc-gi-amed 
red granite. They are notj howe'i^, 
to be regarded as the primitive sub- 
stitutes for the more convenient ma- 
terials of later iiitioduction ; on the 
contrary, a close imitation of the details 
' of a horse collar of common mahirmls 
is attempted, including the folds, the 
leather, nails, buckles, and holes for 
fwing particular parts together. Ihev 
are finished with much care and a high 
degree of polish, and are described as 
obviously the workmanship of sMul 
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of Grleni’oy having led to the selection of this anij)hitheatre for the scenti 
of ancient public games, and that these stone collars might commemorate 


J 
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the victor in the chariot race, as the tripods, still existing, record the 

«-«r.-rvn-»M /\'P A +T» O "RlTf T« n m VAIl TY1 C+'H Yt r>r3C n+fon/^iTinr ^ V 


victor in the Choragic games of Athens. But no circumstances attending 
their discovery are knoivn ■which could aid conjecture cither as to the 
period or purpose of their construction. 


THE OFPSPEINO OF HEtTNKENNESS. 


From an interesting lecture on drunkenness, and on popular invest* 
ments, recently delivered by the Bev. J. B. O’wen, M.A., of Bilston, we 
select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly springing from 
drunkenness. Drink was the desolating demon of Great Britain. They 
had spent in intoxicating drinks during the present centurj'^ as much as 
would pay the national debt twice over! There were 180,000 gin 
drinkers in London alone, and in that city three millions a year arc 
spent in gin! In thirteen years 249,006 males and 183,921 females 
were taken into custody for being drunlc and disorderly. In Manchester 
no less than a million a-year were spent in profligacy and crime. In 
Edinburgh there were 1,000 whisky shops— 160 in one street— and yet 
the city contained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 cases of pauperism, 
20,000 of them were traceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the poor 
rates were £100,000 a-year. “ Ten thousand,” says Alison, “ get drunk 
every Saturday night—are dnmk aU day Sunday and Monday, and'nnt-C) 

Wednesday.” Glasgow spends ( 

£1,200,000 annuaUy in drink, and 20,000 females are taken into custody 
lor being drunk. And what were some of the normal results of such 

+n prostitution, and crime. As 
1 9^71 “sanity affihated on drink, the Bishop of London stated, that of 
« "whose previous histories were investigated, 649, or more 
than half of them y ecked their reason in drinking.^ As to it mu^S- 
ism. It IS estimated that not less than Wo-thirds of our paupers .She 
direct or induect victims of the same fatal vice. As to^it?SLSon 
was remotely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of 

Its “Ijtion to crime w'S Vaiir^oVclusfve!''VrplS^^^^^^ 

E S i S 

109 ^ ^^tely informed the Icct uei that 

drink ; 15 spent from 10s. to 17s ? and lO^nent a^B V?- ^ 

not remarkable,” he added “that out of savings. Is itac 

1 , X , , ’ prisoners in this gaol, m 


\ 
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) faiew a case brought before bim, -wbiob iras not directly or indirectly 
( connected Antb intoxicating liq^uors ; and Judge Patteson capped Ibn 
,‘i^ciiniax, at Norwich, by stating to the grand jury, “If it were not for 
/ this drinldng, you and I should have nothing to do!” Of the 7,018 
charges entered at Bow Street Police Office, in the year 1850, half of them 
were for being drunk and incapable; and if they added to these the 
offences indirectly instigated by intoxication, the proportion rose at least 
to 75 per cent. 

AN OLD DIEE, 


In the year 1497 a giant “ Jack-lriller” was captured iu the vicinity 
of Mannheim, with the following announcement in Greek appended to 
his muzzle: — “I am the first fish that was put into this pond by the 
hands of the Emperor Frederic the Second, on this 3rd day of October, 
1262.” The age of the informant, therefore, if his lips spoke truth (and 
the unprecedented dimensions of the body left little doubt on that 

E oint), was more than two hundred and thirty-five _ 3 ^ears. Already ho 
ad been the survivor of many important changes in the political and 
social world around, and would have swam out_ perhaps as many more 
had the captors been as solicitous to preserve his life as they were to 
take his portrait. This, on the demise of the original, _ was hung up_ in 
\ the castle of Lantern,- and the enoimous carcase (which, when entae, 
f^hed three hundred and fifty pounds, and measui-ed nineteen fcetl 
I was sent to the museum at Mannheim, where, deprived of its flesh, and 
caparisoned de novo, it hung, and haply yet hangs, a hght desiccated 
’ skeleton, which a child might move. 


DtniaCESE BOAT. 

The curious boat which is here depicted infuU sail is one of those 
which is used by the Burmese on the hver Irawadi. Thev are palled 
/imu, and Captain Yule gives the following description of them in his 

^ The model is nearly the same for all Sizes, from the ™emst 
upwards. The keel-piece is a single tree hollowed out, 
ibe aid of of fire when green, a complete canoe, m fact. From tms,_n03 

Qtrnnp-lv resSnbling those of our finest modern steamers, the stern rises 

! '““The most peculiar, part of the arfangement of these 
soars and riggmg. The mast consists of two spars ; it is, m 

forming a ladder for gomg aloft. 
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“ The yard is a bamhoo, or a line of sliced hamhoos, of enormoiis length) j 
and, beiag perfectly flexible, is suspended from the mast-head by nume- » 
rous guys or halyards, so as to curve upwards in an inverted bow. 
rope runs along this, from which the huge mainsail is suspended, running ' 
on rings lilce a curtain outwards both ways from the must. There ifi u 
•iinall topsail of similar arrangement. 



“ pe sail-cloth used is the common light cotton stufi’ for clothing- Of 
any heavier material itwould be impossible to carry Se fnormous sme^d 
of sad whnflL distinguishes these boats. At Menh ’la one vessel was 
BO close to the shore that I was. enabled to pace the length of the &!• 
yard. found it to be 65 feet, or for the length of the whole smr I 
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fentotio appearance. Witli tlieir vast sprcadiug VTiigs and almost 
. _mvi8ible hiJls, tliey look like a lliglit of colossal butterflies skimming rrj 
^^ater.” 

J/' DANCING DEUVISirES. 


The Dancing Dervishes at Constantinople arc a remarkable instance of 
the lengths to ■which superstition and credulity "will proceed. The 
saltatory ceremony which they perform at their religious sernces is thus 



admirably described by M-.% Albert Smith in his “ilonth at Constan- 

tinoifle^.^^^ saia it -was Tridav ; and so, on my return, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Dancing Der\-ishcs at Pera. Tlicy exhibit— for it is 
rather a sight than a soleiiinitv— on Ibis day, as -well as on Tuesday, m 
Ivery n-eek. Their convent is facing the scrap of buiying-ground on the 
road from Gsilata to Pera, and any one may witness their antics. Having 
put off our shoes, wc entered an octagonal building, -with galleries run- 
^g round it, and standing places under them, surrounding the railed 
enclosure iu which the Dervishc.s were to dance, or rather spin. One 
dimsion of this part of the building was put aside for Christians, tho 
other.s were filled with common people and children. When I arrived, 
onn oh) l)erri£h, ia a green dress, was sittinji at one point of the room, 
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Mid twenty- four in wliite, were opposite to him. A flute and dxs.m ) 
played some very dreary music in the gallery. At a given signal they J 
all fell flat on tlieir faces, with a noise and precision that would haven 
done honour to a party of pantomimists ; and then they aU rose and^!|' , 
walked slowly round, with their arms folded across their breasts, follow- 
ing the old green Dervish, who marched at their head, and hoiving twice ' 
very gravely to the place where he had been sitting, and to the spot oppo- 
site to it. They performed this round two or three times. Then the old 
man sat down, and the others, pulling oif their cloaks, appeared in a 
species of long petticoat, and one after the other began to spin. They 
commenced revolving precisely as though they were waltzing by them- 
selves ; first keeping their hands crossed on their breast, and then extend- 
ing them, the palm of the right hand and the back of the left being 
upwards. At last they aU got into jilay, and as they went round and 
round, they put me in mind of the grand party we hwe seep on the top- 
of an organ, where a cdvalier seul revolves by himself, and bows as ho 
faces the spectators. 

‘ ‘ They went on for a long time without stopping — a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps, or twenty minutes. Therq "^as something inexpressibly sly 
and offensive in the appearance of these men, and the desire one felt to 
hit them hard in the face became upoomfortably dominant. At the end 
of their revolutions they made apeithev obeisance to the old man, and all / 
this time the players in the orchestra howled forth a land of hymn. / 
This ceremony was repeated three or four times, and then they ali'-so^ ' 
down again and put their cloaks on, whilst another Dervish, who had! 
‘walked rou^d and round amongst tho dancers^ "wliilst t^oy were V 

sang a solo, During this time their, faces were all Apse to the ground! > 
ihis done, they rose and marched before the old green Dervish once \ 
more, lussmg his hand as they passed, and the service concluded, occu- ^ 
pymg altogether about threorquarters of an hour.” 


UXTEiORpiKAUT X. TADT. 

Digne, the principal town in tho department of the Basses Alpes in 
France might be passed by the traveller, without exciting one ohserva- 
tion, its walks and its warm mineral wmters being the only obiecte 
worthy of notice. Its inhabitants do not now exceed 3 500 • hut ir 
the year 1629, 10,000 industrious citizens foUowed S nSons avS 
cations within its precincts. At that period, however, an extraordinlrv ' 
plague broke out, in the month of June, which lasted tiU Octoher^oS j 

1 ^ • ravages, so that in that short space of time the / 

wretched inhaoitants were reduced to the number of 1 oOO amono-/ 
whom six only had escaped this very sin"-nlar malnrlv 
are tas dejibed by aVench 

theinvauds; some fancied thev ponW flv • ^ “uemetl 

to oaotber like sjatalo ; O 

covercawitiiathick fog; the heat was snftbcating, accoiap^- 
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nieil hy frequent tvnd dreadful storms; and in order to complete tlie 
liorrors of sucli a situation, the parliament forLade any of the inhabitants 
to quit the city, or the small territory belonging to it. Guards placed 
upon the JiUomic Jlrod upon those who attempted to escape. The magis- 
trates abandoned their functions; the clocks no longer sounded the hours; 
the neighbouring springs dried up, so that the mills could not work ; and 
famine began, to add its fearful horrors to the miseries which, already 
desolated the city, now become a living sepulchre, for the dead bodies 
lav in tlic streets unburied, and the few remaining persons who still 
paraded the streets ap])earcd more like the spectres of those departed 
than living beings, lilany persons not only prepared but put on the 
habiliments of death, and quietly awaited the approach of the king of 
{errors. A new edict condemned the pestilential city to the flames ; but 
this inhuman decree was countermanded, after the destruction of one 
country house, with all its inhabitants. The disease having somewhat 
abated' in the surrounding villages, humanity at length dictated the 
neccssitv of making some eflbrts to save the remaining few, who had 
cscapcd'tho contagion, from the no less frightful e^l oi famine. The 
BCcnc tliat presented itself was appalling ; several little children, whose 
mrents vefe dead, were found sucking, goats ; in short, the desolataon 
was so great that, although two centuries have passed away since this 
Sd scourge devastated the country, Dtgno has never recovered its 

eflects." 

UUACKr.HY IN THE OIDEN TIME. 

T nffToTirv VIII many of the medical practitioners were 

toricts A distinr'uishcd patient, the great Lord Bnrgbley, 
mere horsetail vets. A i .^^^ressed hy one Audelay, on 

sccrctarj- of ihk ^s?‘‘ Be of goode comfort, and pluoke np a 

a certain occasion, m » B overcome all diseases : and 

lustie, goid Lord Admkal lately to praise my physicke, 

bcc.anse it pleasea S mpdinmes as I wrote unto him, which I have 
I have Witten to you such i d I n herselfe and moe both ; 

in my boko of my ^ 5 ® “ 4ny goode^ maybe^yeU 

and if I can get anything ® y X \ good medicine 

assured it shall he '^J°y®'|o^°XTako^a^pig of nine days olde, and slays 
for weakness or consumpton. ^ a slfuiat, with a'handfull of spear- 
him, 'u ’ f rJffonnell, a liandfull of liverwort, half ahand- 

ment, and a 1 of clarge, and nine dates, cleaned, pioke^ 

full of red neap, raisins, and picke ont the stones ard^^ 

pared, and a ^nd two stickes of goode cinnamon, hruiseu 

quarter of an ?/, .. 4^^ ^ soft fire, and put it in a glass, and set it 

in amortar, and pid kinke nine spoonfiUs of it at once when yon 
in the sun nine daj , ., a porpin, othenvise called an 

list !” “A compost put the said beast m a still, 

hc-dge-hd'g, and . item— a quart of redde w^ne, a pmte of rose- 

SeWMSelSect. Ja I d..bt t. send yo. 
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an approved remedie. Written in !iaste at Greenwiclie, y* 9 of May, 
1553, by your trewe beartie friend, John of Ahdelat.” 

JS, POISON -WEAPON. 

The instrn-ment sketched forms one of the curiosities in the splendid 
museum of the late Sir S. H. Meyrick, and is a singular instance of that 

refinement of eruelty whieh is too prominent 
a characteristic of the sixteenth century. It 
is a -weapon for thro-wing poisoned needles 
among a cro-wd. Where the lid at the top 
is seen lifted up, is the chamber in -wliich 
the needles are kept stuck into a cork at the 
bottom. On the opposite side a needle is 
seen put through a hole in a strong spring, 
held in its place by a catch above, which, 
-\vhen_ pressed by the thumb disengages it 
and ejects the needle -with considerable force. 
As the fore-finger goes through the centre 
ring, and the thumb is at the top, the -weapon 
. is almost entirely concealed by the hand. 

The spring can be adjusted by a scre-w at the side. This cruel instru- 
ment -was used by men on horseback, or from a window, and as the needles 
were poisoned, many painful injuries must have been inliicted without- 
the sufferers being able to discover by whom their wounds vere caused. 

ANCIENT S-WOEn-BHEAKEll. 

The immense two-handed swords of former times were most fearful 
weapons, and far more easUy used than the appearance of them would 
lead us to suppose. They were admirably poised, and the position iu 
w nch they were held may be learned from various -nTiiers of their times. 




to “ amase -with the -fiinV f those who use them contrive 

exceeding great swiftneL stavin<r compass therein with 

times on the other utterlie one foote, some- 

selves that the thrust serveth thrust, and persuading them- 
blows are of force to incou^L^ma^^^^^ 

must take hold fast of the bi-n/Dn kand towards the enemie 

otW hand abL fad ^the So?'’ ” “ the 

dver, m In, Parades” gives the foUewing „ the propoetion, of a 


P 
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two-handed sword in his day : “ The perfect length of your two-handed 
Bword is the blade to the length and hilt of your single sword.” 

The instrument which we have sketched on previous page, was used in 
the time of Henry YIII., for the purpose, not only of defence against 
one of those “great edge-blows down-right” but of catching the blade 
between the teeth, and then breaking it by a sharp turn of the wrist, 

OniGIN OF THE BAIIOT. 

The origin of electing members by balls may be traced to the Grecians. 
'Wlien a member was to be elected, every one threw a little pellet of 
bran, or crumb of bread into a basket, carried by a servant on his head' 
round the table, and whoever dissented flattened their pellet at one eide. 


ANCIENT DAGGER. 

The wtapon wliifih forms the subject ^ 

of the woodcut is a dagger of the time ^ 

of Philip and 3Iarj', ornamented, with g 

engranng. After being thrust into & g 

person, by pulling a little catch, it is 
made to open within him, and the pro- • 
longation of the blade allows means for ^ J|]v^ 

•. a second blow. The two small hooks 

Vat -the inner side of the two blades would // ' I ^ 

fadmit of the dagger being thrust deeper // I \ 

( in, but would prevent its being drawn ^ | \ 

• out. • , . . // t 

At the period those daggers were roost ^ Na 

in vogue, personal combats were very ^ \ 

sanguinary and determined, seldom Jr ^ 

terminating without the death of one, • 1 * 

and in some cases of both, of the pai’ties 
en^’a'^cd. They first used the long A 

sworS, and when that weapon was W 

broken, they closed with one another, i 

and used their daggers by stabbing at 
the most mortal part of their foe they could manage to reach. 

THE TEMPLE OP POU-TOH. 

Pou-tou is an ishand of the great archipelago of Chusan, on the coasts 
^ i Lrnliueo of Tche-ldang. More than 100 monasteries, more or less 
ofthe provmeco^ i of which were founded by Emperors, arc scattered 

V^rSVdes S the mountains and valley/ of tHs picturesciue and 

^o^e^ the s _ .nTTi,vh nature and art have combmed to adorn mth 

(enchanting t^^ delightful gardens, full 

’their utmost /^t in the Ihung rock, amidst groves of 

of beautiful flow , g t^^ aromatic banlis. The habitations of the 

g” 

SS Sdtos P«l» tb. ,»uey= in vnri.n. dtac.ns, ..d 
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the brooks and rivulets, by means of pretty bridges of stone or painted / 

Uod, and for the communications. between f 

the centre of the island rise two vast and bnlbanteMces Buddhist 
temS-the yellow bricks of wHch annoimce that their constructaon isV 
S to imperii munificence. The religious archite^e of the Chinese 

does not at all resemble ours. They have no idea of the majestic, solemn, 

S perhaps somewhat melancholy style, that hainionizes so vrell "Willi 
the feelings wHch ought to be inspired by a place devoted to meditation 
and prayer. When they wish to build a pagoda, th^ look out for the 
most gay and smiling site they can find on the declivity of a jno^tain or 
in a valley ; they plant it with great trees of the evergreen species; they 
trace about it a number of paths, on the sides of which they place flower- 
ing shrubs, creeping plants, and bushes. It is through these cool and 
fragrant avenues you reach the building, which is surrounded by galle- 
ries, and has less the air of a temple than of a rural abode charmingly 
situated in the midst of a park or garden. 

The principal temple of Pou-tou is reached by a long avenue of grand 
secular trees, whose thick foliage is filled with troops of crows with white 
heads ; and their cawings and flapping of "wings keep up a continual 
clamour. At the end of the avenue is a magmfieent lake, surrounded 
with shrubs that lean over its waters like weeping -nallows. Turtle and 
gold-fish gleam through them; and mandarin-ducks, in their gaily-, / 
colom-ed ^umage, play over their surface, amidst the splendid water-A- 
l^es whose rich corollas rise majestically upon tender green stalEs'! 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red and green wood are thro'wn \ 
over this lake, and lead to flights of steps, by which you ascend to the ' 
first of the temple buildings — a kind of porch, supported upon eight \ 
enormous granite columns. On the right and left are stationed, Hke 
sentinels, four statues of colossal size, and two side gates lead to the 
vestibule of the principal nave, where is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, 
representing the Past, the Present, and the Future. These tliree statues 


are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouching posture, of gigantic dimen- 
sions — at least twelve feet high. Buddha is in the midst, his hands 
interlaced, and gravely placed on his majestic abdomen. He represents 
the Past, and the imalterable and eternal quiet to which it has attained ; 
the two others, which have the arm and the right hand raised, in sign of 
their activity, the Present and Future. Before each idol is an altar 
covered with little vases for offerings, and cassolets of chiselled bronze, 
where perfumes are constantly burning. 

A cro"wd of secondary divinities are ranged round the haU, the orna- i 
ments of which are composed of enormous lanterns of painted paper or \ 
horn — square, round, oval — indeed, of all forms and colours ; and theijfj, ' 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, "with sentences and maxims. T ' 

The third hall is consecrated to JZouang-yit, whom the greater number S 
of accounts of China persist in regarding as a goddess of porcelain, and \ 
rometimes also of fecundity. According to the Buddhist mythology, 
Kouang-yu is a person of the Indian Trimourti, or Triune God, repre- 
■senting the creative power. 

Finally, the fourth hall is a pantheon, or pandemonium, containing a 
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pomplete assortment of Mdeous idols, with ogres’ and reptiles’ faces, 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the gods of heaTen and earth ; 
Jt'abulous monsters, patrons of war, of the silk manufacture, of agriculture, 
’^nd of medicine ; the images of' the saints of antiq^uity, philosophers, 
/ statesmen, warriors, literary men — ^in a word, the most heterogeneous 
and grotesque assembly conceivable. 

ORACLES OF APOtEO IK FEAKCE, 

Towards the frontiers of Auvergne and Velay, upon the high rock of 
Polignac, there was formerly a temple of Apollo, famous for its oracles. 
The time of its foundation ascends to the first years of the Christian era, 
since, in the year 47, the Emperor Claudius came hither in great pomp, 
to acknowledge the power of the god ; and he left proofs of ms pie^ and 
munificence. The debris and mysterious issues that are formd even now 
upon the roek, in the heart of its environs, reveal the secret means em- 
ployed by the priests to make their divinities speak, and to impose upon 
the people. At the bottom of the roek was an ajdicnla : it was on this 
spot that the pilgrims took up their first station, and deposited their 
olferings and made their vows. A subterranean passage communicated 
from this aidioula to the bottom of a great excavation, pierced, in the 
form of a tunnel, from the base to the summit of the rock. It was by 
this enormous opening that the vows, the prayers and questions, pro- 
''asunced in the very lowest voice by the pilgrims, reached mstantly the 
^ of the rock, and were there heard and coUeeted by the college of 
briests ; the answers were then prepared, while the belieym,_ by a 
Luous and long path, slowly arrived at the end of them pilgrimage. 
The answers being ready, the priests commissioned to teansmit them 
repaired to profound and deep apartments, contiguous to a tve^. 
orifice of which terminated in the temple. This weU, crowned by an 

Jopen, i» th. middll «t . '“S* “4“'' 

tto more p-e 

and holy precepts of the gospel. 

BEST POSmOK FOB SlIOEIKO OPIUJI. 


- • L .vni-Qfi i-n fhp same manner as tobacco. The pipe is a 

i-?^TneS tlStength and thickness of an ordinary flute Towards 
Jtbe of nearly ^ clav or some other material, more 

Z. end ot it » fitted P commumtatini; rith the 

OT less the ihich before smotios is a the form 0 . 

interior of the Prepared in the following manner:— A por- 

a blackish viscous paste, is p P ^ needle, and heated over a lami) 
tion, of the size requisite consistence. It is then placed 

to ao pipo, to the torn of aUttl. tl.»‘ »» 
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been previously pierced ■witb. a needle so as to communicate with the / 
interior of the tube. The opium is then brought to the flame of the ( ^ 

lamp, and after three or four inspirations the little cone is entirely burnt, V 
and all the smoke passes into the mouth of the smoker, who then rejects 
it again through his nostrils. Afterwards the same operation is repeated, \ 
so that this mode of smoking is extremely tedious. The Chinese prepare 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, saying that this is the most favourable position ; and the 
smokers of distinction do not give themselves aU the trouble of the opera- 
tion, but have their pipes prepared for them. 


executioner’s swonn. 

The weapon engraved below forms one of the curiosities in the superb 
collection of ancient armour belonging to the late Sir Samuel il. Meyrick, at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. It is the sword of an executioner, 
having on it the date 1674. Ihe blade is thin, and exceeding sharp at 
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"I it is a man impalca, ntoTe whioh are tlia I 
TOds. m Goiman, ot which the following is a transEn T- \ 

“ Let every one that has eyes 
Look here, and see that 
io erect power on wickednesB 
Cannot last long:’’ 

executionert*^thhi3ri^l’haii^*^^'^tl^’aa?®*^j Itneea; the 

i» about to sW:e off hif heid ; 

" AndltaSSfcl,*''* “"''if. 

On the other aido, a man broken on the wheel ; ever wUeh la- 

I live, I know not how long ; 

, 1 4ie, but I know not when 

and aman anapended by the rib, from a gibbet, with lie inaeriptien- 

T knowing whither ; 

I wonder I am so tranquil.” 

OP exchequer biles. I 

by “!ipphf“Va*in“^giSnB 'ffllM *6 kingdom being 

.ommal value, Aets 
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MAItVfitLOTIS, RAKE, CERIOES, AHT» OXIAINT. Gl"? 

1 (Uid recoined, and XTliilst the recoinage -was going on, Exchequer bills 
,'Trsre first issued to supply the demands of trade. 


ASCIENT ETaUMAS BUST. 


If we look backwards to the most remote times of Greek industry, 
we find that long before fire-casting became customary, almost every 
kind of work was carried out by the simple means of the hammer and 
tongs, wdelded by skilful hands. Even products of art were created 
in this manner ; and as statues, vases, and the like could not be put 
together by the process of soldering, nails were used for the purpose, as 
wo learn not only from aneient Mrriters, but even from monuments 
which liave lately been discovered in Etruria, and the most important 
specimens of which are now possessed by the British Museum. In one 
of the tombs belonging to the vast necropolis — 

of Yuloi were discovered, about tu'enty 
3’ears ago, a great many bronzes of this 
very ancient workmanship ; one of them 
represents a bust placed on a basement 
covered with thin copper plates, and adorned 
by a row of figures, wkich are likewise 
chased; long curls fall down over the neck 
and shoulders, and these parts especially arc 

r foimcd in the most simple manner : one 
would he tempted to call itchild-like, did not 
the whole composition show n certain clia- 
racter wliich enables the experienced eye ot 
the art-pliilosopher to distinguish in these 
rude attempts at ])lastio metal work the very 
germ of those wonderfully-styled produc- 
tions of a later period. The engraving here 
annexed, giving a side view ot re- 

markable, and as yet unique monument, is 
intended to show the arrangement ot the 
iiair, v’hich, in spite of its simple treatment, 
presents as a whole some trace grace, and 
i • rtf TiTODortions. vVe percene 



principles of fine proportions VVe pejee- 

that the curls arc i"” plate, co^^^ tbe hc-ad 

twining together small strips ^ tn. There is no trace 




twining togettier sraau alluded to. There is no Trace 

itself by tlio mechanical means we h^ ^ ^g^re a good 

of soldering ; and we may ^ Jos of old which were spoken 

THE HAIBT WOMAIs OE BUEMAH. . , , 

The following account “hJcIty of Amara- 




phoonrthT daVgiiter of Shwe-maong, 
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and depicted in Crawfurd’s narrative, vherc a jjortrait of her, as a yonng 
child, also appears. Not expecting such a visitor, one started and ex- 
claimed involuntarily as there entered "what at first-sight seemed an 
absolute realization of the dog-headed Anuhis. 

“ The -whole of the Maphoon’s face -was more or less covered -with hair. 
On a part of the cheek, and between the nose and mouth, this -u-as con- 
fined to a short down, but over aU the rest of the face was a thick sillcy 
hair of a bro-wn colour, paling about the nose and chin, four or five inches 
long. At the alea of the nose, under the eye, and on the chcelc-bone, 
this was very fully developed, liut it was in and on the car that it was 
most extraordinary. Except the extreme upper tip, no part of the car 
was visible : all the rest -was filled and veiled by a largo mass of silky 


i 


hair, growing apparently out of every part of the external organ, ani 
haneins: in a deoendent lock to a lemrth of eitrht or ton inobos. The hair 


hanging in a dependent lock to a length of ei^ht or ten inches, 
over her forehead was brushed so as to blend with the hair of the head, 
the latter being dressed (as usual -^vith her countrywomen) d la Chmoisc, 

It was not so thick as to conceal altogether the forehead. 

“ The nose, densely covered with hair so as no animal’s is that I kno-w 
of, and with long fine locks ciuwing out and pendent like the wisps of a 
tine Skye terrier s coat, had a most strange appearance. The beard was 
pale in colour, and about four inches in length, seemingly very soft and 
silky. ° ^ 

“ Poor Maphoon’s manners were good and modest, her voice soft aiid^l 
lemimue, and her expression mild and not unpleasing, after the first' » 
mstincti-ye repidsion was overcome. Her appearance rather suggested 
the Idea of a pl^spt-looking woman masquerading than that of any- 
thing brutal. This discrimination, however, was very difficult to pre- 
serve m sketching her likeness, a task which devolved on me to-day 
® after-visit, however, Mr. Grant made a 

H.! generally acknowledged to be most successful. 

SrnoW ’• arras appeared to be covered vdth fine pale down, 

scarcely -visible m some lights. She made a move, as if to take olf her 
upper clothing, but reluctantly, and we prevented it. Her husband and 

months old no? youngest, who was fourteen 
IW w???1p bn? a^^tdently taking after his mother. 

siU-Tflln earwasfuUof long 

tha/woulfl moustache and beard of pale sillcy down 

that vould ha\e cheered the heart of many a cornet. In fact, the an- 
peiwance of the child agrees almost exactly with what Mr. Crawfurd says / 

tbo+v.? ^ this strange peculiarity; and in this third generation asinF 

peculiarity has appealed only i£ one indmdual I 

Maphoon has the _ same dental pecuHaritJ 'also that her fatheSd-the 

absence of the camne teeth and grinders the bnok onrf Vf 
senting merelv n bm-d iddo-o cj^n i 1 g^ms pre- ) 

l\Tr ^ pawn Hke her nein-hbours 
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According lo llic '\ronndouk, Ihe lung offered a reward to any man 
v.’lio would maiTv her, but it was long before any one was found bold 
etioush or avaricious enough lo venture. Her father, Shwe-maong, was 
murdered by robbers man}' years ago. 

A TR-lVEnUm’s TASSrORT. 

The following document, included among the rolls, is dated IGSO, from 
‘Whitehall ; — 

“ Dame ^fnry Yale, liaving ashed his majestj-’s permission to pass he- 
vou'.l (ho sens, for the recovery of her health, his majesty was most 
L'raeiously plc-T^cd (o grant her rcijucst, imdcr the usual clauses and pro- 
vi' i'.s, according (o wliich yc said Dame JIary Yate having given se- 
etiritv not to ehtcr into anV plott or conspiracy against his majesty or 
Ills realms, or heliavc herself in any such manner as may ho prejudicial 
to his majesty's government, or tlic'rcli^on hero by law established, and 
that she will not repaire to the city of lloomc, or return unto this king- 
dome without first acquainting one of his majesty’s principal secretaries 
nf state, and oht.aining leave for the same, in pursuance of his majestj^’s 
I ominahds in counciriicrcby wUl and require you to permit and sutler 
the said Dame llarv Yate to imbarque with her tmnkcs of appaijl and 
'Ulier nercssnries not prohibited at .any port of this kingdom, and from 
llioncc to bevond the sens, provided that shoe departe this kingdom 

v-ithin Mdavb alter the date hereof.”— April 14. 

If the above refers to the celebrated Lady JIary late (a daughter of 
dm house of I’akington) who is commemorated on a monument in Lhad- 
d - h'V Church, Y'orccstcrsiiirc, as having died in 1696, at the age of 5Q, 

•he must have been 70 vears old when these precautions were taken by 

d'!.. Sdvuruinent against the poor old lady attempting to invade the 
( inntrv or to’comfort (ho Pope with her presence and support. Dame 
Vhrd Y’a^o was no doubt a Homan Catholic,, and tlio permission above 
ri f.Tred lo was -wanted under the seventh section of the statute ord James 
1 \ r A ;mi w'l'* Yvl'tunllv rcpcnlcd bv the statutG o3rd George III, 

I chap. 0, 'j!'jciVl\'^::.“V'"lldTna(horicsfrom aU the penalties and 
ennp. 


r» whio 1 Avas vivtuniiv ^ ^ . 

=iO wl eh evemiit' d Roman Catholics from aU the penalties and 

lion which to them w.aB unohjcctionablc. 


C0U1OPS rr.oTiN'crAi. dance in France. 

The intaWtanls ot "'X* . 

have some dances peculiar -which is said to be of 

die country dance imnAc in the dance, when they jointly 

(Jroeh origin the nomen men o „fUoT. nnd onoasionallv 


they 
commence 
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raise tlie four ladies, forming a pyramid, the caps of the ladies making/ 
the apex. The music which accompanies these dances consists of a| 
lo flamoly a sort of flageolet, a drum, two hautboys, prima and tenoiy^hx 
and the commeuse, called in the country lo ffraila : this instrument, hyr-^, 
its description, must somewhat resemble the bagpipes. The dance called x, 
SegadiUes is performed with the greatest rapidity ; at the end of every 
couplet, for the airs are short and numerous, the female dancers are 
raised, and seated on the hands of their partners. 

ANCIENT INSTRUMENT OP rUNISHMENT. 

The instrument which we here engrave is a wliip of steel that wus 
made and used as an engine of punishment and tortni-e abont the middle 
of the sixteenth century. It is composed of several truncated cones, 
grooved with sha^ edges, and held in opposite directions, so as to give 
suflicient oscillation without rising so far as to strike the hand of the 
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^ xuiSibUING BY W'MOIESABE. 

1.0 feS ttS re,oTo1fbb“/t- TO. to W banged 

_ ■ MONKS AND PMARS, 

stantly detached some of their Person, eon- 

he^ueath alms to their conveS ' tbn^ ^ade the sick man to 

Mon]«,hut, likewise the S-ki J anticipating the 

were professed preachers, ^eir sermont^^* “ost of them 

s, rneir sermons were fi-e^uently compared with 
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j' those of the clergy, and in general, not to Ine advantage of the latter. 

J '.n these sermons, the poverty and distress of their order, rvere topics 
that, of course, -svere neither omitted, nor slightly passed oyer. Cbn- 
' sidcring the povrer of the Church, before the lleformation, it is not to be 
supposed that any of the Poets, as Chaucer, _ &c., uould have ventured to 
tell those rediculous stories of the Friars, vrith vrhich their uorks abound, 
had they not been privately protected by the superior clergy . 



sHrts of HAattacted^o^'noticc 


onkeys. ini «>• 

Sr.lisiS-asS?™-*- 

he spring he aluajs uioufo 
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told us tliat idle fellows would contrive some rude meelianism so tliat a| 
stick sliould faU upon tke animal’s hind quarters at every round, and soi 
keep him at work whilst they went to sleep under the trees.” 

EIGUEES OE DOGS ON ANCIENT TOMBS. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frequent occurrence of dogs at 
the feet of tombs, we shall most probably be right if we simply attribute 
the circumstance to 'the affection borne by the deceased for some animal 
of that faithful class. That these sculptured animals were sometimes 
intended for likenesses of particular dogs is evident. Sir Bryan Staple- 
ton, on his brass at Ingham, Korfolk, rests one foot on a lion, the other 
on a dog ; the name of the latter is recorded on a label, Jahice. Hound 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone figure of a knight, in 
Tolleshunt Knight’s Church, Essex, letters were formerly traced which 
were supposed to form the word Ilotogo. 

In a dictionary ,of old Frenph terms, we find that the word Gocot 
means a small wooden dog, which it was customary to place at the foot 
of the "bed. Kow it has been thought that something of this kind was 
intended in the representation of dogs on tombs, and that tliis support 
of the feet merely indicates the old custom of having that sort of "wooden 
resting-place for the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
supposition appears the mous natural, and is supported by the fact thaf*~ 
a large proportion of thep sculptured dogs, instead of being placea 
beneath the feet, are seated on the robe or train, looldng upwards with \ 
t^ie co^dence of favourite animals. Judith, daughter of the Emperor ' 
Conrad, is represented on her tomb (1191) with a Uttle dog in her riglit 

On the tomb of Sii- Ralph de Rochford, in Walpole Church, Norfolk, 
his la(ty is by his side, dressed in a reticulated head-dress and veil, 
a standing cape to liei- robe, long sleeves buttoned to her wrists, a 
S prdle and a double necklace of beads hangs from 
thl 1 ^ loolang up, and another couchant. In 

arnttoniw? ‘Je cWbI at Great Hai-iwde!!, Korth- 

tiro iitfc ™ “ S’'?)''!'’™'!, “li the woman has at 

Sir (bS S Lf that of William Harwedou and Margery, daughter of 

hLt YI ■ oi\ 

the bate oe the east mat-pode in the sthand. 

state of decayfwar^^Se\^Lwnln?7l3 long been in a 

halls and a vane on the ton of if ^ 

continue long in existence^ for stead. This did not 

the view of the church then bui’ldio^ obstruction to 

ouurcn tnen building, orders were given by the parocMal 


\ 
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.nuthorities for its removal. Sir Isaac ‘Ifeivtoii begged it of tie parish, 
and it Tvas convejed to "Wanstead Park, V'here it long supported the 
largest telescope in Europe, belonging to Sir Isaac JTewton’s friend, Mr. 
Pound, the rector of 'Wanstead, It was l2o feet long ; and presented to 
Mr. Pound by Mr, Huson, a French member of the Pioyal Society. 


JTEANS OF ATXHACTIN& CUSTOir, 

Before houses were numbered, it was a common practice with trades- 
men not much known, when they advertised, to mention the colour of their 
next ncighboui'’s door, balcony, or lamp, of which custom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a curious instance : — 

“ JText to the Goldex Dooh, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near PaU 
'Mali, at the Barber’s Pole, livetb a certain person, Bobert Barker, _ who 
baling found out an excellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs; 
Jiis prices are 2s. 6d. for each and 8s. for every tye mgg and pig^ 
{ail, ready 7noneg.” 

MUSIC OF THE HINUOOS. 


Among the fine arts of 'India, music holds a distinguished place; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and but few are now found who 
nave attained to eminence either in the science or art of this 'imeguaUcd 
. source of recreation, refinement, and pleasure, yet no people are more 
ftnsceptible of its charms than the Hindoos. Beading is with them inva- 
hhhly, as with the Arabians and other Eastern nattons, a spemes of 
rccitativo, a sort of speaking miisic, delivered m dulcet though not 
measured tones. The recitation of lessons m a school or academy Mways 
takes this form. The man at the oar, women beating lime, the labourer 
cn^a'-ed in irrigation, alike accompany their toil mth song. , 

IBe wmd sau<7lt«, sj-mphony, as applied to music by the Hindis 

convevs the idea^of the union of voices, instruments, and action. Musical 
conveys tne luea tmfga, or song, percussion, 

treatises f om;,rifin°- the measures of poetry; the second, 

and (fancin//; the hist compni „ tjjeatrical representation. The 
instrumental so^'f^^ Hiiio edited to ^uiioS of these in their 
ancient dramas of accompaniments of voice, and 

opposed 

meat or afiection. Musical composition is supposed 

or from the hours f f “I periods of the day, and therefore 

[capable of adaptation t® the Uiu ^ Hmjioos on 

■its provisions arc niay he inferred from 

music, as promoting t p * ta tbeir musical treatises. One is 

the names to Passions; another, Mgaderpana,\tie 

called Mgarmva, t^® g^Wiauindcfo, the DeUght of Assemblies: 

Jlirror of Modes , and a to A- fgQjjn.. and another, Bagc.cibodha, 

tt fourth, of these works ppkm to law 


I; 
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temperament, and tlie enunciation of modes ; besides a minute descripHonf 
of the diflerent v'mds (lute), and the rules for playing them. This is a 
fretted instrument of the guitar kind, usually having seven wires 05 <■- 
strings, and a large gourd at each end of the finger-board. Its cxtentrY 
is two octaves, and its invention is attributed to Mreda, the son of 
Brahma. There are many varieties, named according to the number of 
their strings. Of one of them we give an engraving below. 

Slusic, like everything else connected with India, is invested with 
divine attributes. From the sacred Veda was derived the Upaveda, or 
subsidiary Veda of the Gandharbas, the heavenly choristers. The art 
was eommimicated to mortals by Sarasvati, the consort of BraWa. 
.She, as before stated, is the patroness of the fine arts, the goddess of ' 
speech. Their son, an ancient lawgiver and astronomer, invented the 
The first inspired man, Bherat, invented the Drama. 
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